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PREFACE. 


The plan of a volume to be entitled “ Economic Geology,” and which should 
form one of the final reports of the Geological Survey of the State then in progress, 
was announced as early as 1870 by my predecessor, Professor J. 8S. Newberry. The 
scope of the volume as originally designed can be seen in his first formal an- 
nouncement of it, Report of Progress, 1870, page 12. Its prospective contents are 
there stated in the following terms, viz.: “The geology and technology (mining, 
manufacture and uses) of our Coals, Iron Ores, Clays, Salts, Limes, Hydraulic 
Cements, Petroleum, Gypsum, Building Stones, etc., ete.” 

Frequent references to this volume are made in subsequent reports of the Sur- 
vey. For example, in volume II, Geology of Ohio, page XIII, Professor Newberry 
speaks of it as “intended to include an exhaustive and accurate review of all our 
mineral staples, Coal, Iron, Peat, Clay, Salt, Oil, Building Material, etc.” He further 
describes it as designed “to determine the quality, uses and best methods of manu- 
facture of our mineral staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, 
but by carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been sub- 
jected in real life and by original experiments made with an amount of material, 
and under such conditions as would afford a practical and working test of each.” 

To many, and probably to most of that portion of our citizens who have taken a 
definite interest in the progress of the Survey, the volume thus announced has 
seemed certain to be the most interesting and valuable of the entire series, and, 
accordingly, after the publication of the reports of the Survey had been interrupted 
for several years through the failure of successive legislatures to provide for the 
issue of the third volume of Paleontology, a bill to complete the volume on Economic 
Geology was passéd by the Legislature in 1882, with but little opposition, and, in 1883, 
provision was made to publish it when completed. 

The volume herewith presented derives its title as well as its general scope from > 
the plan projected by Professor Newberry, but if this plan could have been worked 
out by its distinguished author the result would have been a very different volume 
from the present, and, assuredly, a much more valuable one. Of the field mapped 
out in the comprehensive program already quoted, there are entire sections into 
which I have not been able to enter, and in those subjects which the present volume 
discusses, the limitations arising in part from want of time and means for investiga- 
tion are to be found on every page. 3 

In treating the subjects included in the present volume, I have steadily 
endeavored to keep within the limits imposed by the title and plan of the work as 
fixed by my predecessor and by the action of the Legislature, and, therefore, no 
’ discussion of the general geology of the State, as such, is to be looked for in these 
pages. But inasmuch as our mineral wealth is chiefly centered in the Coal 
Measures, a discussion of the economic elements of the Ohio scale will largely con- 
sist in a discussion of the geology of the Coal Measures, and principally of the 
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Lower Coal Measures. In so far, therefore, as the title suggests a distinction be- 
tween general and economic geology, it is, to a certain extent, misleading. Any 
properly written account of the geology of a Coal Measure county would be in the 
main a chapter of economic geology, and a considerable part of the materials 
furnished in the three volumes of the geology of Ohio, already issued, would by 
a true classification fall under the same head. : 

The order of arrangement of the Coal Measures, involving the persistency and 
extent of the leading elements, I have counted strictly within the province of 
economic geology, and I have accordingly devoted a large space in the present 
volume to the interpretation of the order of the Lower Coal Measures. Coal seams 
and beds of iron-ore and fire-clay have characters of their own. In entering an 
undeveloped field, it is not enough to know that the openings made show coal, ore 
or clay of good volume and quality, but in order to warrant any safe forecast as to 
the persistency of these elements, we need to know the horizons to which they are 
severally to be referred. A good showing at one horizon would stand in a very 
different light from an equally good showing in another, asa basis for the invest- 
ment of capital. 

The best single service that the present volume can claim to have rendered is in 
the determination of the leading horizons throughout the entire coal field of the 
State. Several important changes have been made in the reading of the record. 
The Leetonia coal has been shown to be the Lower Kittanning seam or the first 
above the Ferriferous limestone. The Canfield cannel seam has been shown to 
belong to the Ferriferous limestone horizon. The Hammondsville Strip Vein has 
been shown to be the Middle Kittanning seam, and the Clay Vein coal of the Ohio 
Valley, the Lower Kittanning seam, or the first and second seams, respectively, above 
the Ferriferous limestone. The Steubenville Shaft coal has been referred to the 
Lower Freeport horizon; the Osnaburg coal of Stark county, and the Pike Run or 
Dennison coal of Tuscarawas county, which are the same seam, are shown to be 
Middle Kittanning and not Upper Freeport in age. The Carbondale coal of Athens 
county, has been so clearly proved to be the Nelsonville seam that the question of 

its age cannot longer be regarded as an open one. The Waterloo goal of Lawrence 
county has been shown to be the Upper Freeport seam and not the Middle Kittan- 
ning. The clay seam of East Liverpool and the Upper Ohio Valley has been 
proved to be the Kittanning clay and not the Lower Mercer. The Blackband ore 
of Stark and Tuscarawas counties has been proved to occupy the horizon of the 
Upper Freeport coal. The Putnam Hill limestone has been shcwn to be a com- 
panion seam to the Ferriferous limestone, and not this limestone itself, underlying 
it and almost alternating with it in its appearance, in the girdle of the old coal gulf. 

As a matter of course, a great number of other changes will follow those already 
named. It would be too much to expect that all of these changes should be at once 
adopted. The leading ones have already recommended themselves to those who 
are practically engaged in the development of the various fields, and the new order 
is proving itself a safe and certain guide in all recent explorations. In regard to its 
final acceptance I entertain no doubt. 

It is a matter of regret to me that I have been obliged to leave entire sections 
even of the Ohio coal field without any adequate notice in the present volume. The 
Barren Measures, 400 to 500 feet in thickness, and containing a number of valuable 
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elements, haye received no notice whatever. The Upper Coal Measures, 400 feet in 
thickness, which almost rival the Lower Measures in importance, are also passed 
without any methodical discussion, aside from a single short chapter devoted toa 
single coal seam. Even the lowermost portion of the Lower Coal Measures I have 
not found time to study in a systematic way, but, so far as this section is concerned, 
the facts of the present economic development in the only important fields are 
clearly and fully given. I can only say that I have done what I could with the time 
and means at my disposal. Being unable to cover the field, I was obliged to choose 
what portion I should occupy. I selected that portion of the Lower Coal Measures 
included between the Mercer horizon and the Mahoning sandstone as clearly the 
most important mineral-producing belt of the State. But even in this part of the 
scale, there are some dark corners still left, especially in Southern Ohio. Its main 
elements, however, are set in so plain an order that he who runs may read. 

The same explanations must cover, in the main, the omission of several other 
subjects that certainly deserve a place in a volume treating of the economic geology 
of the State. Among these must be named lime-production, a large and growing 
interest in Ohio, and which has been treated only incidentally here; cement-manu- 
facture, which, though at present developed to but small extent, is likely soon to 
attain much greater importance; the production of gypsum, which is, however, con- 
fined to one locality ; and, finally, the production of salt, bromine, petroleum and tn- 
flammable gas, substances which are in almost all cases associated in their appear- 
ance in Ohio. The manufacture of salt has long been carried on in the State ina 
very large way. 

A chapter has been prepared on this last-named group of substances, with 
special reference to the deep borings for natural gas in which so much interest is 
now taken and so much money expended in various sections of the State, but it is 
found impossible to include it here, for the reason that the volume has already grown 
beyond proper limits in size. 

This chapter, embodying as it does the results of all the more important ex- 
plorations for oil and especially the facts accumulated in the recent very extensive 
and expensive drillings for natural gas, is believed to be filled with timely and prac- 
tical information which can be made to do good service in directing, restricting or 
discouraging the expenditure of money in this novel and enticing quest. The chap- 
ter will be presented to the Legislature at its next session, with the request that it be 
published as a supplement to the volume now issued. 

The chemical work herein reported will be recognized by intelligent readers as 
one of the most important features of the present volume. The analyses are based 
on a different system of sampling irom any heretofore used in the geological work of 
the State, and, representing average instead of exceptional values, they bring to light 
the real characteristics of our several coal seams, and can be safely followed as prac- 
tical guides in the fields which they occupy. It is coming to be clearly recognized 
that the highest chemical skill is valueless in this line of investigation, unless the 
samples on which it is exercised are taken by some system which will make it cer- 
tain that they really and adequately represent the seams from which they are de- 
rived. 

Without the promise of Professor Lord’s codperation in this department, I 
should not have ventured upon the preparation of the volume, and without the 
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cordial fulfillment of this promise, and more, on his part, the volume would lack 
much of its present value. His chapter on Iron Manufacture in Ohio will be recog- 
nized as the most important paper yet published upon this subject. 

There is no person in the State so well acquainted with the various systems of 
mining in force in Ohio as Hon. Andrew Roy, late State Inspector of Mines. The 
chapter which he has prepared on this subject will be found replete with valuable 
information. 

I am indebted to E. McMillin, Esq., Superintendent of the Columbus Gas Works, 
for a chapter giving all available facts on the production of gas from Ohio coals. Mr. 
MeMillin is widely known as one of our best trained’and most successful managers 
of gas-works, and his contribution is one of real scientific and practical value in this 
field. 

Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, contributes an interesting chapter, 
accompanied by a map, upon the Glacial Boundary in Ohio. The author is recog- 
nized as one of our most accomplished glacialists, and his services have been brought 
into requisition in the Geological Surveys of the United States and of Pennsylvania, 
as well asin Ohio. If any question is raised as to the connection of this subject 
with economic geology, such question will be found answered in the chapter itself, 
in which the relations between soils, brick-clays, gravel-beds and water-supply with 
the glacial deposits are clearly shown. 

For the balance of the work, both in field and office, I have been obliged to rely, 
in addition to my own labors, mainly upon young men with little or no previous 
practical training, inasmuch as the services of such could be obtained at much lower 
rates of compensation than experienced geologists would demand, and inasmuch as 
the limited funds at my disposal required economy at every step. Asa matter of 
fact most of them were students or recent graduates of the State University who had 
studied geology in my own class-room, and who were consequently acquainted with 
my methods and views. All of them proved faithful and efficient, and several have 
acquired experience enough to fit them for independent work in our coal fields. 

Their names are as follows : 


J. N. Braprorp, Mech. Eng., FREDERICK Kerrsr, E. M., 
C. Newton Brown, Exits Lovesoy, 

Epwarp ©. Downerp, EpwarpD Orton, Jr., E. M., 
JoHn J. Dun, E. M., FREDERICK W. Spsrr, E. M., 


To this list the name of Prof. Anpert A. Wricurt, of Oberlin, is to be added. 

Mr. Brown was longer in service than any other, and the Survey is much in- 
debted to his faithful and discerning work. The chapter on the Meigs Creek coal and 
the map accompanying it (map No. 9) are entirely of his authorship. This is the 
only field which has been reported upon with which I am not personally familiar. 
To Mr. Brown is owing the demonstration of the identity of the Nelsonville and 
Carbondale coals. 

To Mr. Sperr, the credit belongs of working out the true place of the Steuben- 
ville Shaft coal, one of the best pieces of stratigraphical work recorded in the volume. 

Edward Orton, Jr., has prepared two chapters of the volume, viz., the chapter 
on Clays, and that on the Coal Mines of Coshocton county. : 

Prof. Wright made a careful and discriminating study of Holmes county, and 
has recorded his work in the chapter that treats of its coal seams. 
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On six of the sheet maps that accompany the volume, viz., Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7,8 and 9, 
there are laid down the areas actually occupied by the most important geological 
element or elements of the district represented. As to what the most important 
elements are, there can scarcely be any difference of opinion. The Kittanning coals 
in the northern counties and the Ferriferous limestone in the sovthern are uni- 
versally recognized as far in advance of all other horizons in economic interest. 
Though known by different names, they constitute practically one continuous series, 
so that we now have an inner line of outcrop within the Coal Measures from the 
Ohio Valley as far northward as Stark county. From this point, eastward to the 
Pennsylvania line, the face of the country is so heavily overlain with drift that it is 
impossible to follow the formations in detail. 

This division of the Coal Measures into distinct areas will be recognizei by all 
students of our geology asa step in advance. Itis, however, but one step where 
several need to be taken. The Mercer and the Freeport areas deserve to be added 
to those already represented. 

Extreme accuracy is not claimed for these maps, but the general distribution of 
the coal and ore areas is adequately shown upon them, and they also indicate where 
mines and railroad extensions can be properly located. The revelations that they 
make asto the areas of our coals will, in some cases, prove surprising even to those 
best acquainted with the districts represented. In almost every case, the measured 
areas prove smaller than previous estimates had made them. 

The acknowledgments which I owe for assistance of various sorts in the prepara- 
tion of this volume are so numerous that I cannot undertake to make individual 
mention of them all. In every section of the State in which I have worked, I have 
received invaluable assistance from well-informed and public-spirited citizens. The 
information derived from such sources has been blended with knowledge otherwise 
obtained, but it constitutes no small part of the account of our mineral wealth which 
I have here undertaken to present. : 

There are, however, certain persons whose services, in connection with the 
volume, have been such that it would not be right to pass them by without par- 
ticular mention. 

First of all are to be named the Trustees of the State University, who, by their 
liberal policy, have rendered it possible for me to undertake and carry forward the 
work herewith presented, in connection with my college duties. During the last 
two years they have, from time to time, granted me such exemption from these 
duties as I have required in order to collect and arrange the materials of this 
volume. I desire to place upon record my high appreciation of their considerate 
action. 

To Hon. T. C. Snyder, of Stark county, a member of the 65th General As- 
sembly, is due the credit of introducing and urging the legislation by which the 
completion of this volume was provided for. To the same gentleman, aided by 
Hon. James Scott, of Warren county, is also due the introduction of the bill by 
which the present publication was secured. 

To the following-named gentlemen I am indebted for special assistance in 
working out the several districts in which they reside or in the correction and 
criticism of the statements published in regard to these districts. While they have 
helped me to the facts which I have used, it does not follow that they will in all 
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cases adopt the constructions which I have placed upon these facts. In naming 
them, therefore, I do not, in any way, seek to represent them as committed to 
my interpretations of geological order or economic significance. The list includes 
Messrs. R. M. Haseltine and Jonathan Head, of Youngstown; William Wetmore: 
of Canfield; Anthony Howells, of Massillon; J. G. Chamberlain, of Leetonia; Andrew 
Lee, of Sherrodsville; William Smurthwaite, of Steubenville; Thomas Corcoran, of 
Corning; James Taylor, of New Lexington; Thomas M. Black, of Buchtel, and John 
Campbell, of Ironton. ; 

The officers of the various railroad lines that cross or that give access to our coal 
fields have rendered important aid to the Survey by giving free transportation to 
myself and my assistants while engaged in this work. The appropriations made by 
the Legislature would have been quite inadequate for the unexpected amount of 
labor with which I found myself burdened had it not been for this liberal policy on 
the part of the railroads. 

Special acknowledgments are due to the gentlemen named below: 

Messrs. B. Dunham and G. J. Foreacre, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Orland Smith, 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore R. R.; N. Monsarrat, Cleveland, Akron & Co- 
lumbus R. R.; J, H. Devereux, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
R’y ; Oscar Townsend, Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling R. R.; M. D. Woodford, Cleve- 
land & Marietta R. R.; M. M. Greene, Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo R’y; 
Sam. Briggs, Connotton Valley R’y; John Newell, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
R’y; J. M. Ferris, New York, Penn’a & Ohio R. R.; J. E. Martin, Ohio Central R. R.; 
Geo. Skinner, Scioto Valley Railway; J. E. Turk, Valley Railway; M. D. Woodford, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 

A few things remain to be said, which are of a somewhat personal character. 

I gave a promise to members of the 65th General Assembly, that this volume, for . 
the preparation and publication of which they had made the necessary provision, 
should be issued in 1883, so that its distribution should be in their hands. Subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the Legislature, however, I was made to believe thatiI 
could render a better service to the {state by accepting for the summer a place 
on what is known as the Mining Screen Commission, provision for which was made 
by the same General Assembly, and the work of which was in part germane to my 
investigations in economic geology, than by pressing the volume to immediate issue. 
By this delay, the volume has gained 60 per cent. upon my original estimate of 700 
pages, the whole having been kept, however, within the appropriations made for a 
volume of that size. It is a pleasure to add that 1000 copies of the volume are to be 
placed on sale in the Secretary of State’s Office, at the actual cost of publication. If 
the whole edition were so placed, it would ensure a much better distribution than 
the previous volumes of the Geological Survey have had. 

I bespeak for the volume a kindly and candid reception. Its deficiencies of plan 
and execution, which are many, are better known to me than they will be to any 
critic. The responsibility for the volume has, however, been so;placed by the Legis- 
lature that I cannot charge them over to any other person or party. Draughtsman, 
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engraver and printer have done all that was asked of them, and the final responsi- 
bility for all defects and errors rests with me. In undertaking to state such a multi- 
plicity of facts as the present volume includes, it cannot be but that errors will be 
made. Some minor ones have already been discovered. I may, perhaps, justly ask 
that account shall be taken of the fact that I have been obliged to do this work in 
conjunction with the duties of my professorship in the State University, and also by 
the fact that I have been held within close limits as to expenditure by an appropria- 
tion that was designed for a much smaller volume. The style of execution adopted 
for maps and illustrations must be considered with this fact in view. It was required 
that the volume on economic geology should be published economically if at all. 

So far as I have treated of our mineral fields, I have aimed to give uncolored state- 
ments, statements that will prove equally fair to the buyers and the sellers of 
mineral lands. We are so accustomed to exaggeration and overstatement in the 
description of mineral wealth that when the sober truth is told, it sometimes seems 
an intentional disparagement. Time will undoubtedly show that some of our present 
estimates are too low and others will be found too high, but from errors of this sort, 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


(Of the typographical errors that occur in the volume, most are of a sort that will occasion no 
obscurity. A few are noted that would prove misleading or confusing.) 


Page 83, 14th line from bottom, for Freeport, read Kittanning. 

Page 142, 16th line from bottom, for Bellaire, read Meigs Creek or Barnesville. 
Page 283, 5th line from bottom, before Barnesville, read Meigs Creek or. 

Page 654, 6th line from top, for 100, read 10. 

Page 714, 16th line from top, for 4s, read 1-12. 


An unfortunate omission occurs in the list of the Early Blast Furnaces of Ohio, on page 450, and 
one or two corrections need to be made. 
The list should begin as follows: 


1808, Hopewell Furnace, Poland, Mahoning Co., Daniel Heaton. 
1806, Montgomery Furnace, Struthers, Mahoning Co., Montgomery and Struthers. 
1807, Rebecca Furnace (Dale), New Lisbon, Columbiana Co., Gideon Hughes, kidney and lime- 
stone ores. 
Hopewell Furnace was sold in 1807 to Montgomery, Clendennin & Co., and it becomes the Yellow 
Creek Furnace, which heads the list on page 450. 
Lhe list should be supplemented by the insertion of the following item: 


1840, 


Furnace, Calcutta, Columbiana Co., Arnold Downey, kidney and block ores. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 
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THE STRATIGRAPHICAL ORDER OF THE LOWER COAL 
MEASURES OF OHIO. 


By Epwarp ORTON. 


The classification of the coal measures of the Northwestern portion 
of the Appalachian field, which was proposed by Henry D. Rogers in 
the reports of the First Geological Survey of Pennsylvania (vol. LI, 
part I, p. 16), has been accepted and followed, at least in its main fea- 
tures, by all of the geologists that have subsequently worked in the ter- 
ritory to which this classification applies. 

Rogers recognized five sub-divisions or sub-formations of the rocks 
of this series, and to these divisions he assigned the following names, 
VIZ. : 


Upper Barren Measures. 
Upper Coal Measures. 
Lower Barren Measures. 
Lower Coal Measures. 
Seral Conglomerate. 


FS Ss 


To the lowest sub-division, viz., the Conglomerate, a thickness of 
500 feet was assigned in Western Pennsylvania, to the Lower Coal 
Measures, a thickness of 600 feet ; to the Lower Barren Group, a thick- 
ness of 500 feet ; to the Upper Coal Measures, 250 feet, and to the Up- 
per Barren Group, 950 feet. 

The vertical boundaries of the several groups were quite defi- 
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nitely fixed. The most uncertainty prevailed in regard to the lowest di- 
vision. A conglomerate formation is generally liable to abrupt changes 
in its composition, and this particular formation proves no exception to 
the rule. No easily distinguishable stratum could be found to serve for 
its lower boundary, and more or less confusion of thought is shown in 
regard to what the formation really included. | 


The Brookville coal was taken, according to Lesley, as the true 
base of the Lower Coal Measures, and the Upper Freeport coal for the 
upper limit of this division. 

The third group has for its base the top of the Upper Freeport 
coal, and for its summit the bottom of the Pittsburgh seam. 


The fourth division extends from the Pittsburgh coal to the 
Waynesburgh coal, including both. 


The fifth division takes in the various rock formations above the 
Waynesburen coal as they occur in Western Pennsylvania. 


The Seral Conglomerate was always distinctly recognized and de- 
scribed asa proper and normal member of the Coal Measures, shown to 
be so by its frequently “containing regular and even thick beds of coal, 
identical in composition with the seams of the generally productive 
overlying group.” The Sharon coal in particular was always placed 
beneath the Conglomerate, as the term was then understood, and sev- 
eral other seams were also counted as sub-conglomerate, or at least 
inter-conglomerate seams. 


The second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, which is now in 
progress, has in the main confirmed and established these earlier sub- 
divisions of the coal measures. In particular, the constitution of the 
Seral Conglomerate of Rogers has been clearly worked out. ‘This has 
been shown to be a complex formation, consisting of three main sand- 
stone or conglomerate strata, the lowest of which, viz., the Sharon Con- 
glomerate, directly underlies the Sharon or lowest coal seam. The 
middle stratum, often split into two and sometimes holding a thin coal 
seam between the two ledges, is known in Pennsylvania as the Conno- 
quenessing sandstone, and in Ohio as the Massillon sandstone. Above 
this stratum occurs the well-marked horizon of the Lower and Upper 
Mercer Limestones. Each of these limestones is underlain by a coal 
seam, and each frequently bears an iron ore. Above the Mercer lime- 
stones is found the third and last of the sandstone strata already referred 
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to. Neither this stratum nor the one below it is characteristically a con- 
glomerate in Western Pennsylvania, but both are best described as con- 
glomeritic sandstones. To this upper stratum, various names have been 
assigned. In the reports of the First Survey it was frequently called 
the Tionesta Sandstone. In the reports of the Second Survey it is 
designated not only by the old name, but by two additional names, viz., 
the Piedmont Sandstone and the Homewood Sandstone, the latter of 
these being most frequently used. 

These several elements constitute the Conglomerate Group, accord- 
ing to the most recent statements. A few feet above the Homewood 
Sandstone in riormal sections, the Brookville coal, or Coal A of Les- 
ley’s earlier series, is found. The composition of the group is more 
clearly shown in the following diagram, Fig. 1, which is copied from 
Professor I. C. White’s Report on Mercer county, Q 3, Second Pennsyl- 
vania Survey, page 33. The diagram is designed to give the typical 
section of the Conglomerate or Inter-conglomerate measures in Mercer 
county. The average actual thickness of this division in the counties 
bordering on the Ohio line is about 250 feet. 

Tt will be observed that four regular coal seams, viz., the Sharon 
coal, the Quakertown coal, the Lower Mercer and the Upper Mercer 
coals, have a place in this series, three of them being widely known and 
worked, and one of them, the Sharon coal, being of great economic im- 


portance. 
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The second of Rogers’s sub-divisions, viz., the Lower (productive) 
Coal Measures, has for its boundaries, as will be remembered, the 
Brookville coal and the Upper Freeport coal, both being included in 
the series. As understood by the geologists of the First Survey, it em- 
braced the following principal elements, viz. : 


Upper Freeport Coal (Coal E). 

Freeport Limestone. 

Lower Freeport Coal (Coal D). 

Freeport Sandstone. 

Kittanning Coal (Coal C). 

Buhrstone Ore. 

Ferriferous Limestone. 

Serub-grass Coal. 

Clarion Coal (Coal B). 

Brookville Coal (Coal A). 
(Geology of Pennsylvania, H. D. Rogers, vol. II, part I, pp. 475-6.) 


To the elucidation of this very important division, the Second 
Pennsylvania Survey has devoted a greut deal of labor, and while the 
order of arrangement given above has been abundantly confirmed, the 
series has been expanded by the introduction of several elements previ- 
ously unrecognized. There is not exact agreement among the excellent 
geologists that have been employed in the work as to the minute com- 
position of the group in all its parts, but any one of the general sections . 
that they have furnished will be found to cover the essential facts. The 
section represented in the following diagram, Fig. 2, is taken from Pro- 
fessor White’s Report on Lawrence county, Q 2, page 22. 


In confirmation and establishment of this general section, the fol- 
lowing diagram, Fig. 3, represents the actual section that is found at 
New Brighton, on the Beaver river. <A section obtained at Smith’s 
Ferry, near the Ohio line, is shown in Fig. 4. Both of these figures 
are taken from White’s Report on Beaver county, Second Pennsylvania 
Survey, Q, page 41. 
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The composition of these two sub-divisions of the coal measure 
rocks, as they occur in Western Pennsylvania, has thus been shown. The 
order of arrangement that has here been determined by the most thor- 
ough and the most closely connected stratigraphical work yet done in 
the United States, embodying as it does the harmonious results of a 
considerable number of well-trained geologists, who have scarcely been 
limited by either time or money in the prosecution of their work, may 
be counted settled. 

But the order of the coal measure rocks in Western Pennsylvania 
is in all respects identical with the order of these rocks in Eastern Ohio. 
The sections that have been selected to represent this order were all 
taken from near the boundary line between Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and the facts illustrative of this order are found equally on both sides 
of the line. 

The true sequence of the various beds of coal, limestone, iron ore, 
clay, shale, sandstone and conglomerate that make up these divisions, is 
a fact of nature, to be determined by a sufficient amount of geological 
exploration and geological sagacity, and when once clearly determined, 
it is determined finally, like the geographical facts of latitude and longi- 
tude, for example. 

But the work of classifying these several facts, and of arranging 
the strata in groups, larger and smaller, is a task of very different char- 
acter. The aim in all such schemes, of course, is to apprehend and in- 
dicate the salient features in the history which the rocks record, but in 
point of fact, all are arbitrary and artificial to a greater or less extent, 
and no geological classification can be counted final in the same sense 
in which a geological section can be so counted. 

The order of sequence of the coal seams that have been enumerated, 
for example, has now been definitely ascertained, and it is not therefore 
liable to be replaced by some other order or to be materially changed, 
but the division of these seams and of the strata associated with them 
into the two great groups that have been named above, viz., the Con- 
glomerate Measures and the Lower Coal Measures, rests on a very 
different foundation, and may well enough be called in question. It is 
quite certain that such a division would never have been made on the 
facts that occur in Western Pennsylvania. It was only by the establish- 
ment or supposed establishment of equivalency between the varied 
series of the lowest coal measures in the western part of the State with 
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the great Pottsville Conglomerate of Hastern Pennsylvania that the 
name Conglomerate Group came to be applied to these lower strata. 
Even though fully accepting this identification as a matter of 
geological history, it is still open to the working geologist to discard 
the sub-divisions that have been established upon it, and to count all 
the coal seams, enumerated above, as belonging to one unbroken series. 
In point of fact, there is no more marked separation between the highest 
coal seam of the Conglomerate series and the lowest of the Productive 
Measures than can be found between two coals of the latter sub-division. 
Newberry has always insisted upon counting all of the coal seams 
of Eastern Ohio, from the Sharon coal to the Upper Freeport coal, in- 
clusive, as belonging to the Productive Measures, and Lesley has 
distinctly intimated in recent publications of the Second Pennsylvania 
Survey that he holds a similar view, at least so far as the western part 
of that State is concerned. (See Report on Beaver County, Q, p. 65.) 
In the present report, the view of Newberry will be adopted as the 
most serviceable for the field with which we are dealing, and all of the 
coal seams named in the two general tables already given (Figures I 
and IT), will be considered as included in the Lower Coal Measures. 
This departure from the present Pennsylvania classification consists 
simply in the removal of a line of division which has no natural promi- 
nence in the coal measure rocks of Ohio. 
The composition of the conjoined series is repeated below so far as 
the leading elements are concerned : 


6 24. Upper Freeport Coal. 
23. Upper Freeport Limestone. 
22. Upper Freeport Sandstone. 
21. Lower Freeport Coal. 
20. Lower Freeport. Limestone. 
19. Lower Freeport Sandstone and Shale. 
18. Upper Kittanning Coal. 
17. Lower Kittanning Coal. 
16. Kittanning Clay. 
15. Kittanning Sandstone. 
14. Ferriferous Limestone and Buhrstone Ore. 
13. Scrub Grass Coal. 
Clarion Coal. 
12. Brookville Coal. 
11. Homewood Sandstone (top of Pottsville Conglomerate). 
10. Tionesta Coal. 
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Upper Mercer Limestone and Ore. 
Upper Mercer Coal. 

Lower Mercer Limestone and Ore. 
Lower Mercer Coal. 
Connoquenessing Sandstone (upper). 
Quakertown Coal and Shales. 
Connoquenessing Sandstone (lower). 
Sharon Coal and Shales. 

Sharon Conglomerate. 
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It will be remembered that this series has been brought directly 
up to the Ohio boundary. It has even been followed across the 
boundary by the geologists of the Pennsylvania survey for the purpose 
of comparing the formations of some of the border counties of the two 
States. It belongs in all respects as much to Hastern Ohio as to 
Western Pennsylvania. | 

The purpose of the present chapter is to trace this series from the 
Pennsylvania line westward and southward through the State, and thus 
to secure as firm ground for the identification and correlation of the 
several elements of economic value which it contains as the present state 
of our knowledge will allow. 

The series cannot of course be followed asa whole. The natural 
sections which occur seldom exceed 300 feet in vertical range, and for 
the most part we are confined to much shorter sections, but there are 
several elements in the series so well characterized, that they can be 
identified with comparative ease and certainty wherever they are found. 

In addition to these single elements, there are some distinct groups 
of strata, including several of these well-marked and characteristic beds, 
and acquaintance with these groups may be made to greatly facilitate 
the work of tracing and identifying the series. The occurrence of a 
single stratum of the character referred to above is often enough to 
warrant the positive determination of the whole section in which if is 
found, but when one of these well-marked groups occurs, it “‘ makes as- 
surance doubly sure.” 

The single elements of the series upon which all men who have had 
occasion to study the Lower Coal Measures in either a scientific or a 
practical interest, have learned to rely with the greatest confidence, are 
the Limestones. The aggregate thickness of these limestones of the 
Lower Coal Measures is small; the thickness of the individual beds 
seems Insignificant when compared with that of the strata that accom- 
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pany and enclose them, but it is beyond contradiction that these thin 
limestones are decidedly the most widely extended, and the most per- 
sistent of the entire series to which they belong. Ifa heavy deposit of 
conglomerate or pebble rock occurs in a section, it is sure of recogni- 
tion, but if we undertake to trace a series by means of such a stratum, 
we are liable to failure. Conglomerates are the most variable and in- 
constant of all sedimentary formations. A bed of soft shale without a 
pebble may hold the place of a coarse and heavy conglomerate, but a 
mile or two away. 

Limestones are hard and are therefore quite certain to attract at- 
tention in excavations and drill holes, and roadways. They are fre- 
quently replaced by flint, and the indestructible character of this sub- 
stance ensures the ready recognition of the horizon to which it belongs. 
The color of a limestone is often characteristic, so that it can readily be 
distinguished trom associated beds. If fossiliferous, this fact is likely 
to attract attention. Limestones are soluble in atmospheric waters, it 
is true, but even when dissolved at their outcrop, their place is none the 
less distinctly marked by the soils to which they give rise, and by the 
kinds of vegetation which they support. 

Seams of coal have many advantages as guides to a knowledge of 
the true equivalence of sections. ‘They are worked extensively and are 
therefore well known. The character of the coal, the number and 
kinds of the partings, the nature of the floor or roof, the color of the 
ash, and other similar facts often help us to carry coal horizons through 
hills or across valleys with as much confidence as visible continuity 
could inspire. 

Beds of iron ore are worked more largely in some districts than 
even the coal seams, and thus they render a similar service. Occasion- 
ally a stratum of fire-clay has some peculiar character or quality, or some 
unusual volume by which it can be safely used in determining the order 
of two or more disconnected sections. 

The sandstones on which so much popular reliance is placed in the 
identification of distant exposures of coal measure rocks, are in reality 
fallacious guides. Some of them, it is true, have distinctive marks of 
bedding or grain or color, by which they can be safely followed across 
intervals, but many of the identifications that are dependent on them 
are incorrect and misleading. Sandstones and conglomerates owe their 
existence to strong currents, by which their materials have been trans- 
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ported, but such currents have also erosive power, and it has often hap- 
pened that by the removal of the thin beds of coal, clay, limestone, or 
ore that rest upon a stratum of sandstone, another stratum is let 
directly down upon the former in such a way as to defy separation at 
the point where the erosion has occurred. In other words, two sand- 
stones, belonging to two distinct epochs of history, are made to appear 
as one undivided and continuous formation. Many cases of mistaken 
identifications in our series are due to such a line of facts as is set forth 
above. 

It will be well to describe in brief terms the separate elements and 
the combined groups of the Lower Coal Measures, which are most use- 
ful in establishing the order of the great series to which they belong. 

The limestones which are especially serviceable in tracing and 
identifying the various sections of the Lower Coal Measures are the 
following, named in descending order: 


3. The Freeport Limestones (upper and lower). 
2. The Ferriferous Limestone, 
1. The Mercer Limestones (upper and lower). 


These will be separately described. The combined group are the 
various beds of coal, iron ore, and fire-clay that accompany or include 
these several elements. 


I. Tur MeERcER LIMESTONES. 


(a) The Lower Mercer Limestone is a thin but wonderfully 
persistent bed that has long been known and used as a geological guide. 
It received its name (Mercer Limestone) from the geologists of the 
First Pennsylvania Survey, and took quite a conspicuous place in the 
sections reported by them from the northwestern portion of that State. 
(Geol. of Penna., H. D. Rogers, vol. II, part I, p. 476, et al.) 

Much greater use has been made of it, however, by White and 
other geologists of the Second Pennsylvania Survey in establishing the 
order of the same portion of the coal-field. (See Report on Lawrence 
County, Q 2, page xxxi, et al.) 

The value of the same stratum in maintaining the order of the 
lower portion of the series in Ohio was first clearly recognized and 
emphasized by Newberry. (Report of Progress, 1870, page 16, et al.) 
In volume II, page 130, he says of this limestone, that it may be traced 
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almost continuously from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and that 
it is one of the most reliable and useful guides in the exploration of the 
country traversed by it. 

Andrews pronounced it ‘‘everywhere a guide to the stratigraphical 
position of the rocks below it” throughout Hocking, Vinton and Jack- 
son counties. (Report of Progress, 1870, page 93.) 

It is generally known in Ohio in the regions where it occurs as the 
Blue Limestone, but the name fixed upon it by Newberry, viz., the 
Zoar Limestone, has also come into common use. 

It is so nearly uniform in its leading characteristics that an ade- 
quate description of it in any one locality will answer without change 
for its whole extent. 

In color it is dark-blue, occasionally almost black. In thickness, its 
usual range is from one to three feet, but it sometimes reaches a thick- 
ness of ten feet. It is frequently doubled, a second stratum coming in 
a few feet above the main bed. It does not le in massive nor in even 
beds. It is often shaly in structure. It contains a notable quantity of 
iron, alumina and silica as a rule, but it is sometimes pure enough to be 
used for lime or even for furnace flux. It is highly fossiliferous, con- 
taining a considerable variety of the usual coal measure forms. It is 
especially characterized by the large stems of crinoids, which make one 
of its noticeable features. When replaced by flint, as it often is locally, 
the flint holds the fossils of the limestone. 

The limestone is overlain throughout: its whole extent by an excel- 
lent iron ore. The ore sometimes rests immediately on the limestone, 
and sometimes it is separated by a few feet of clay or shale. It is 
extensively worked in several] districts of Ohio, and this fact makes the 
horizon much better known than it would otherwise be. 

In addition to the ore borne by the limestone, it is also to be noted 
that a widely distributed coal seam belongs to the Lower Mercer 
horizon. The coal is sometimes directly covered by the limestone, but 
it often lies ten or fifteen feet below the latter. It is of mineable thick- 
ness in many localities, but it is worked mainly in country banks, so 
far as Ohio is concerned. | 

The Lower Mercer Limestone, thus definitely characterized as a 
stratum, and thus re-enforced by the well-known and widely-worked ore 
that it bears, and also by the coal seam that it covers, is, beyond 
question, the best marked formation in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, 
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and therefore the most available guide in establishing the order of this 
varied series of deposits. 

(6) At an interval varying from twenty to forty feet above the lime- 
stone already described, another limestone, bearing another ore and cover- 
ing another coal seam, is often found. It was first named by Rogers in the 
reports of the (first) Pennsylvania Survey, where it was designated the 
Mahoning Limestone (vol. II, part I, p. 567). This name has been 
dropped by the geologists of the Second Pennsylvania Survey for good 
reason, and the stratum is now known as the Upper Mercer Limestone. 
(White’s Report on Lawrence County, Q 2, p. 57.) It has been recog- 
nized by all of the geologists who have worked to any extent upon the 
Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, but the only distinctive name that has 
been given to it here is the Gore Limestone. (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, 
pp. 898 and 903.) Newberry refers to it in Mahoning county (vol. III, 
p- €95), Reed in Coshocton county (vol. III, p. 567), and Andrews in 
Perry and Muskingum counties (vol. III, pp. 823, 824 and 825). 

It everywhere lacks the remarkable steadiness and continuity of 
the Lower Mercer Limestone, but in all other respects it is almost the 
exact counterpart of that well-marked stratum. It has, in the main, 
the same chemical composition, the same color, and other physical 
properties, and also the same fossils. In many instances the limestones 
can be distinguished only by their stratigraphical relations. But though 
generally agreeing with the lower limestone, it has some local peculiari- 
ties which serve to mark it for particular districts. In Central Ohio it 
is quite frequently a flint, constituting one of the main flint horizons of 
the series. Like the lower limestone it is occasionally, though rarely, 
found pure enough for furnace use. In such cases it assumes a lighter 
color, and this has sometimes led to its being confounded with a lime- 
stone that belongs above it in the series. 

The ore that accompanies it is less valuable than the Lower Mercer 
ore, but its coal seam is in Ohio of at least equal value with the Lower 
Mercer Coal. 

The interval between the limestones is generally occupied with fire- 
clay and shale, but sometimes a sandstone occurs. The clay beneath 
the Upper Mercer coal is occasionally a workable bed, and another 
workable bed is found associated with the Lower Mercer Limestone in 
many localities. 

From this brief description of the Mercer Limestones and of the 
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beds associated with them, if is seen how admirably adapted the lime- 
stones are as single elements, and the limestones with their ores and 
coals are, as combined groups, to become plain and trustworthy guides 
to the order of the Lower Coal Measures. When either of the lime- 
stones is found, it is hard to misinterpret the section in which it belongs, 
but when the six or more elements of the combined groups occur in a 
single section as they often do, there is no excuse for going wrong in 
the determination of its place in the general scale. 

Too much stress cannot well be laid on these elements. The Lower 
Mercer horizon, in particular, is the one undisputed and indisputable 
element in the Lower Coal Measures of Pennsylvania and Ohio. New- 
berry asserts in words that have been already quoted, that it can be 
followed almost uninterruptedly from the Ohio river to the Pennsy]- 
vania line. At this point, the Pennsylvania geologists take it up, and 
follow it in unmistakable continuity through the western and northern 
counties of the coal field. In any system of correlation or coordina- 
tion of the different portions of the Lower Coal Measures, this horizon 
must be taken as the common and accepted basis. 


Il. Tue FERRIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The second of the series of widely extended strata that can be 
made to-serve as a basis of identification throughout the Lower Coal 
Measures, to a greater or less degree, is the Ferriferous Limestone. This 
limestone is also the center of a group of beds, all of which are exten- 
sively worked, and therefore widely known, on account of their economic 
value. The group comprises, beside the limestone, the best iron ore, 
the largest clay deposit, and several of the most widely worked coal 
seams of the Lower Measures. 

The limestone derives its name, Ferriferous, from the fact that it 
carries upon its upper surface an iron ore of great excellence, the basis 
of the old charcoal iron manufacture of Western Pennsylvania. (Geol. 
of Penna., Rogers, vol. II, part I, p. 491.) It has long been counted 
as a chief landmark in the geology of the districts in which it occurs. 
It was constantly used by Rogers in the construction of his sections 
(vol. II, part I, pp. 476, 484, 488, et al). It has held since that time 
the most important place in the determination of the order of every 
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district of Pennsylvania in which it occurs. The distances traversed 
in drill holes before reaching the lower coals or the oil sands are 
generally measured from the Ferriferous Limestone. 

In the region of its best development, the limestone frequently 
reaches and carries a thickness of 15 feet. It sometimes rises to 20 or 
even 25 feet, but over large areas it ranges between 1 and 5 feet in 
thickness. Widely extended though it is, it is still subject to very 
rapid changes in volume, and even to frequent “ wants.” Generally, 
however, the stratum leaves some mark by which its place can be de- 
termined, even though the limestone has entirely disappeared. 

It is the largest and most massive limestone of the Lower Coal 
Measures, and the only one pure enough to be used generally and in the 
large way as flux for iron furnaces. It is charged with a larger and 
more varied series of fossils than any other limestone of the Lower Coal 
Measures. 

In color it is light-gray in its upper portions, and grayish-blue in 
its lower beds, but where the limestone is thin, the whole deposit is often 
of the latter shade. 

It frequently bears a deposit of buhrstone or flint upon its upper 
surface, and this always makes a characteristic and permanent feature 
in the sections that contain it. 

The buhrstone carries the most famous and valuable iron ore of the 
Lower Measures, to which reference has already been made. 

The limestone sometimes exists in two distinct beds, separated by a 
thin stratum of fire-clay or shale. In some instances a small coal seam 
comes between the two beds. When thus separated, there is a marked 
distinction in color between the benches, as noted in a preceding para- 
graph. 

White has called repeated attention to the fact, that whenever in 
Western Pennsylvania or Eastern Ohio the limestone grows thin, it ex- 
hibits ‘cone in cone” structure. (Second Penna. Survey, Q, p. 62, 
Q 2, p. 47, et al). No other horizon near this is known to have this 
peculiar structure, and therefore this mark when recognized becomes of 
practical service to any one engaged in tracing the series. 

Two coal seams occur below the limestone and help to mark the 
general horizon. The place of one of these seams, which is known as 
the Scrub-grass coal, is directly beneath the limestone. The second or 
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Clarion coal is found from 15 to 30 feet below the limestone. By some 
of the Pennsylvania geologists the Scrub-grass coal is held to be a split 
from the Clarion. (Second Penna. Survey, V.V., p. 49). From this 
point of view the seams can well be designated the Lower and Upper 
Clarion coals. The lower seam has considerable economic value in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

At a general distance of 30’ to 40’ above the limestone, but some- 
times coming within 10’ to 15’ of it, there is found a coal seam that is 
as persistent and as largely worked as perhaps any seam of the lower 
series. It is the Kittanning coal of Rogers or the Lower Kittanning 
coal of the Second Pennsylvania Survey. 

Below the Kittanning coal oceurs the Kittanning clay, by far the 
most important deposit of its kind in Western Pennsylvania or Kastern 
Ohio. This seam is the basis of a large manufacturing industry in the 
Ohio Valley. 

The elements named above, beginning with the Lower Kittanning 
coal, and ending with the Clarion coal, constitute what may be called 
the Ferriferous Limestone Group, a set of beds so well characterized, 
possessed of so much and so varied economic value, and so largely 
worked, that to follow them through the districts which they occupy is 
comparatively a plain and easy task. 

The Ferriferous Limestone Group is represented in the accompany- 
ing general section, Rapes We 
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The Ferriferous Limestone is by no means as serviceable a guide 
for the entire coal field of Ohio as it has been shown to be in Western 
Pennsylvania. Great differences of opinion have existed in regard to 
what constituted its extension from Pennsylvania into Ohio, but although 
these questions have been definitely settled by the work of the recent 
Pennsylvania Survey, and although we now know which of the lime- 
stones of Mahoning and Columbiana counties are the proper and bodily 
continuations of the Ferriferous limestone of Lawrence and Beaver 
counties, Pennsylvania, there are still unsettled questions as to its west- 
ward extension through a number of counties. In Perry county, how- 
ever, the limestone comes in again with its flint and ore, in unmistak- 
able identity, and from this point southward to the Ohio river, it as- 
sumes the same central place in the Lower Coal Measures that it holds 
in Pennsylvania. 

In thickness it does not reach the highest measures attained in 
Pennsylvania, ranging here between 2 and 8 feet, but in chemical com- 
position, in fossil contents and in physical properties, it is the counter- 
part of the stratum in Pennsylvania. There is associated with it the 
same flint and ore, and it holds quite similar relations to the coal seams 
above and below it in the scale. 


This limestone received the same name in Southern Ohio that it 
bears in Pennsylvania, viz., the Ferriferous Limestone, but it was by a 
happy accident, for at the time that its name was given, its identity with 
the seam to the eastward was not suspected by the geologists who were 
at work upon the coal measures. (Report of Progress, 1870, p. 61, etc.) 
It is commonly known in the region referred to as the Gray Limestone. 
It was also named the Hanging Rock Limestone in Vol. III, Geology 
of Ohio, p. 892, et seq. 


The section of the coal measures of which the Ferriferous Lime- 
stone is the center, is thus seen to have had a symmetrical development 
on the opposite and widely separated sides of the basin in which and 
around which these various elements were formed, but a different state 
of things is found to have existed on the northern border of the basin. 
From the eastern side of Mahoning county to the center of Perry 
county, the Ferriferous limestone is either feebly developed and ob- 
scure, or is altogether wanting. So far as this one element is concerned, 
it has lost the character of a guide, and considered by itself it cannot 
be followed with ease or certainty across the interval. But in this very 
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interval where the Ferriferous limestone has grown weak and uncer- 
tain, another limestone of the same general character is found, which 
completely bridges the chasm, and by means of which we are able to 
maintain the unity of the series unbroken. ‘This is the Gray limestone 
of Newberry and the original Putnam Hill limestone of Andrews. 


Newberry made constant use of it as a guide through Stark, Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, and Coshocton counties. He conjoins it with the Lower 
Mercer limestone as to steadiness and extent, claiming for it as for the 
latter, that it can be followed almost uninterruptedly from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to the Ohio river. (Vol. II, p. 1380). This claim cannot be 
substantiated in the light of what is now known, so far as the southward 
extension of it is concerned, but the limestone can be followed by fre- 
quently recurring and unmistakable exposures from the western side 
of Mahoning county as far as New Lexington, Perry county. It can 
be traced, indeed, further than: this in both directions, but it is no 
longer a guide. It must itself be followed by the aid of other and bet- 
ter marked strata, the Ferriferous limestone being the most available 
of all. 

The Putnam Hill limestone underlies the Ferriferous limestone by 
15 to 50 feet. The usual interval may be counted 30 feet. A coal 
seam occurs directly below it, which is often of workable thickness and 
sometimes of great economic value. It is Coal No. 4, of Newberry, in 
the counties already named. A considerable bed of plastic clay is found 
below the coal, which is worked in some instances. 

Like the Mercer limestones below it, the Putnam Hill limestone 
generally bears a block ore. The ore is of good quality and is some- 
times mined in a small way. 

In color, the Putnam Hill limestone is intermediate between the 
Lower Mercer and the Ferriferous limestones. If it were not for the 
contrast with the former, it could as properly be called blue as gray. 
If it had been contrasted with the Ferriferous limestone instead, it 
would certainly have received the former designation. It is indistin- 
guishable from the better phases of the Upper Mercer limestone, and 
has often been confounded with it. Both of them figure in Ohio geology 
as gray limestones. When it is remembered that both of them overlie 
coals, that both bear block ores, that both are charged with the same 
species of fossils, it can be seen that the stratigraphical order may be 
necessary to determine to which horizon any given outcrop belongs. 
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_ The Putnam Hill limestone is from 25 to 50 feet above the Upper 
Mercer limestone, and from 50 to 90 feet above the Lower Mercer. 
The more common figures for these intervals would be, respectively, 40 
and 70 feet. 


By the aid of this steady and conspicuous stratum, it is possible to 
follow the horizon of the overlying Ferriferous limestone through the 
counties in which it fails as a regular deposit. The horizon is marked 
by occasional outcrops of limestone or flint, or by calcareous sandstones. 
Seams of ore and coal are also found at the same general level. 


The Putnam Hill limestone does not extend into Pennsylvania, so 
far as is knowr, but its underlying coal can be followed across the bor- 
der, where it becomes one of the well-known and widely extended 
seams of the Lower Measures. It is the Brookville coal of Rogers, 
Coal A of Lesley, with but little doubt. 

The discussion of the Putnam Hill limestone at this time is inci- 
dental to the main purpose, which is to show the continuity of the more 
important Ferriferous limestone. 


Ii]. THe Freeport LIMEsTone (UPPER). 


The Freeport Group is the third in ascending order of the several 
series which extend widely through the Lower Coal Measures, and of 
this group the Upper Freeport Limestone is the most constant and well 
marked element. Like the limestones already described, it was first 
named by the geologists of the First Pennsylvania Survey (vol. II, 
part I, pp. 477, 492, 572 and 579). It is described by Rogers as a 
nodular limestone, in Western Pennsylvania, light blue or dove colored 
when freshly broken, but weathering yellow on account of the iron con- 
tained in it. The nodules are described as imbedded in clay, and as 
containing minute fossils. 

In White’s Report on Beaver county (Second Geol. Survey, Q, 
p. 47), the limestone is characterized as follows: ‘‘ This member of the 
series, unlike its overlying coal, is quite persistent, and retains a some- 
what uniform size and similarity of character over the entire district. 
Jt thus becomes a very important guide. Most generally it is of a light 
gray color on fresh fracture, but it nearly always contains enough iron 
to render it buffish on exposure, and sometimes even enough to con- 
stitute it a valuable ore. . . . It is nearly always more or less 
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brecciated, and often looks as though it was composed of the broken 
and worn debris of some other limestone. It is usually very hard and 
compact, and is never fossiliferous, the most careful search in hundreds 
of localities having failed to discover anything in the shape of fossils in 
it, except a minute univalve of almost microscopic proportions. The 
entire absence of organic remains from this limestone is a very singular 
feature when taken in connection with the fact that other limestones of 
the coal measures, both above and below it, are crowded ;with them, 
and it may well point to a marked difference in the condition of their 
deposition. This limestone may be of fresh water origin. . . . It 
contains so much earthy matter and other impurities that it is often 
very difficult to get it to slake, and hence it has rarely been burned. 
Its average thickness is about 3 feet.” 

The well-known Upper Freeport coal lies a few feet above it when 
the latter is present in the section. At about 40 feet below it is the 
place of the Lower Freeport coal, also an important seam. This coal 
also has a limestone, the Lower Freeport limestone, below it, and it 
agrees quite closely in general characters with the seam described above, 
| except that it is very much less persistent. A heavy sandstone frequently 
underlies the Lower Freeport coal. It is the Freeport Sandstone of 
the First Survey, and the Lower Freeport Sandstone of the Second 
Survey. An ore seam of some local value is often found at about 15 
feet below the Upper Freeport limestone. The interval between the 
two Freeport coals is also occupied by a sandstone in some cases, but 
generally it is filled with shale or clay. A bed of non-plastic fire-clay 
is quite a regular element in the series, the place of which is just below 
the Upper Freeport limestone. It is the Bolivar fire-clay of Indiana 
county, Pennsylvania. 


All of these elements have been recognized and described in Ohio 
Geology, though the continuity of the series has been sometimes lost in 
tracing it westward from Columbiana county. 


The Upper Freeport limestone of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 
extends without interruption into Columbiana county, Ohio. It was 
here recognized in its true character by Newberry, though he frequently 
uses the local name White limestone in speaking of it. Newberry also 
identified the same stratum in Green township, Mahoning county. It 
is certain that the Goodman Hill limestone of this locality is one of the 
Freeport limestones, but it may prove to be the lower of the two. The 
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Lower Freeport limestone has the same characteristics as the upper, 
and both are found in this portion of the State. 


Westward and southward from these counties, the Freeport lime- 
stone, though everywhere present, and agreeing in all respects with the 
exposures in Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania, has lost its proper name, 
and has received several local designations. It is one of the buff lime- 
stones so frequently referred to in Newberry’s reports on Stark and 
Tuscarawas counties in connection with the black-band horizon. It is 
the buff limestone under the Cambridge and Alexander coals of 
Andrews’s reports on Muskingum and Perry counties, and in the report 
on the Hanging Rock district, it figures as the Shawnee limestone. 


(Geol. of Ohio, vols. II and III.) 

All of the elements associated with the limestone occur in Ohio in 
exactly the same order as in Pennsylvania, and can be followed with 
unmistakable distinctness entirely across the field. 
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These three limestones and the beds associated with them, as 
already described, constitute the most available guides to the order of 
the Lower Coal Measures. They all exist in normal development in 
Ohio, as has been already shown, and the only question as to their 
successful use turns on the possibility of identifying them with certainty 
in their varied and perhaps widely-separated exposures. Can any one 
of these limestones or any one set of the beds that have been grouped 
together, be clearly and positively distinguished from every other, or is 
there danger of confusing and confounding two or more distinct hori- 
zons? The answer to such questions is that the several elements and 
groups already named are so snarply distinguished and defined that no 
geologist who has at once an adequate knowledge of the coal measures 
in general, and of the particular district which he is examining, can be 
left in doubt as to any of these horizons wherever they are found in 
good development. | 


In the following diagram, Fig. VII, the usual relations of these 
several limestones to each other is indicated. The intervals given are 
those more commonly found in Northeastern Ohio, but it must be borne 
in mind that they expand rapidly towards the southeast. 

e 


The aim of the present chapter is to show a true order for the 
Lower Coal Measures of Ohio by the proper use of the leading and 
determinable elements to which attention has now been called, and by 
such other elements as shall be found adipted to the purpose. 


Beginning on the eastern border of the State we find in Mahoning 
county a geological section that is in all respects common to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The Mahoning river flows out of Ohio into Pennsyl- 
vania, opening a deep valley into which numerous tributaries descend 
from the high lands on either side, disclosing almost every foot of the 
strata that they cut in their numerous sections. 


The sections at and about Lowellville are clear and accessible, and 
they have been made to do geological service more than once. New- 
berry publishes a section from Lowellville as illustrative of the geology 
of the valley, in his report upon Mahoning county. (Geology of Ohio, 
vol. III, p. 804). White gives several sections from this vicinity in his 
report on Lawrence county and the Ohio line (Q 2, p. 219). 
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The above section, Fig. VIII, is taken from Grindstone Hollow, 
within + mile of Lowellville. It reaches to the summit of the hill on 
James S. Moore’s farm. It accords with the sections named above in 
all essentials. Three of the strata that have been described in the pre- 
vious pages as determinative of the sections in which they occur, are 
found here. They are the Lower Mercer limestone, the Upper Mercer 
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limestone, and the Ferriferous limestone. There are no open questions 
as to these identifications. The Lowellville upper limestone is the Fer- 
riferous limestone of Pennsylvania, if there is any such stratum. 
White’s connected sections give a complete demonstration of the points 
involved in this identification. (Report on Lawrence county and the 
Ohio line, Q 2, pp. 215 et seq.) 

The two limestones next below have an equally clear title to the 
names by which they are respectively designated, the Upper and the 
Lower Mercer. | 

To interpret this section, there is placed by the side of it a section 
covering the same range, Fig. 1X, combined from the two diagrams 
already introduced, to illustrate the geological order of Western Penn- 
sylvania : 
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By a comparison of the Lowellville section with this general sec- 
tion, it will be seen that the coal 30 feet above the Ferriferous limestone 
is the Lower Kittanning of Pennsylvania (Kittanning of Rogers, Coal C 
of Lesley). The well-known Kittanning clay-bed appears beneath it. 
Under the Ferriferous limestone a small development of the Scrub-grass 
(Upper Clarion) coal is seen. 

The Clarion (Lower) coal is wanting in the section, but the eight- 
inch coal, 50 feet below the limestone, will answer well for the Brook- 
ville coal (Coal No. 4, of Newberry, in Stark county). The distance to 
the limestone horizon is somewhat targer here than it is to the westward. 

The thin seams of coal above the Upper Mercer limestone obvi- 
ously represent the Tionesta coal. A seam ranging from 23’ to 4’ in 
thickness is found within a short distance on the other side of the river 
at this horizon. : 

The Mercer coals show for themselves, and need no comment. 
These are coals 3 and 3a of Newberry, in Stark county, and to the 
westward. 

The horizons of the Quakertown and Sharon coals are reached 
lower down, but neither of these inconstant elements appears in the sec- 
tion. The ore-bearing shales that overlie the Sharon coal are, however, 
distinctly shown throughout this region, and have been worked for the 
ore to a considerable extent. 

The distance between the Lower Mercer and the Ferriferous lime- 
stones in the Lowellville section is 148 feet, but this is in excess of the 
usual measure by 20 to 30 feet. The Lowellville measurement is in 
fact a maximum, while the same interval in adjacent sections, as shown 
by Newberry and White, is reduced to 105 or 110 feet. The average 
of 6 sections in the vicinity is 121’, and the usual measurements of this 
interval in Mahoning county will range between 105’ and 125’. The 
place of the Block coal is about the same distance below the Lower 
Mercer limestone that the Ferriferous limestone is above this stratum, 
so that the average distance of the Block coal in this region below the 
Ferriferous limestone is 250’. Its maximum would reach nearly 300 
feet. 

The outcrop of the Ferriferous limestone at Lowellville is the Jast 
one found in ascending the Mahoning Valley. None of the hills that 
border the valley above this point are high enough to reach its horizon, 
but the Mercer limestones continue in excellent and unmistakable de- 
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velopment. All the principal streams in Poland, Youngstown, Austin- 
town, and Canfield disclose them either in the main valleys or in their 
tributaries wherever their horizons are reached. Newberry pronounces 
the Lower Blue limestone (Lower Mercer) “the most constant lime- 
stone bed in Mahoning county,” and his sections and statements show 
its presence in all of the northern townships. (Geology of Ohio, vol. 
III, p. 794). 

It is extensively quarried in Austintown and Canfield for furnace 
use, and its underlying coal, No. 3, of Newberry, for this district, has 
been mined for a number of years for shipment in the same towns. 

An interesting section given by Newberry shows the Putnam Hill 
limestone coming’ distinctly into the Mahoning county series, to re-en- 
force these other well-known elements. A boring was made on the 
south line of Youngstown township, not far from Fosterville, which 
gives the following record (vol. III, p. 803): 
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In this series, No. 10 undoubtedly stands for the Lower Mercer 
limestone. The interval between it and the Block coal is somewhat 
less than usual, but this measurement does not stand by itself. New- 
berry gives 100 to 150 feet as the range of this interval in the county, 
and a measurement of 125’ or thereabouts has already been named as 
the usual one. No. 8 of the section is by the same token the Upper 
Mercer limestone, while the third limestone, or No. 5 of the section, 
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holds the proper place for the Putnam Hill Iimestone, and marks the 

easternmost point to which it has been distinctly traced. The black 
shale, No. 2, which is the first bedded rock found in the drill-hole, is 107 
feet above the Lower Mercer limestone, and probably finds its place at 
or near the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone. A bed of black slate 
is the most common representative of this horizon when the limestone 
itself is wanting. The Upper Clarion coal also belongs in the same 
neighborhood and might show as a black slate here. ) 

The various outcrops of the strata in the townships of Canfield and 
Green furnish, however, the best section of this portion of the field. 

Ascending Mill Creek from Youngstown and its chief tributary, 
Indian Creek, from near the center of Boardman township, we pass 
successively over the horizons of the Sharon Conglomerate, the Sharon 
coal, the Massillon or Connoquenessing sandstone, until in the south- 
west corner of section 22, Canfield, on the farm of D. Heintzelman, we 
find the’ Lower Mercer limestone, with its coal and ore, lying at the 
drainage level. The exposure is clear and unambiguous. The Upper 
Mercer coal has been worked for local supply immediately above it, 
and the interval is found to be the usual one, 36 feet. 

The Upper Mercer coal is also worked on the adjoining farm of 
Wm. J. Swanston, section 21, and here a measurement is obtained to 
the Canfield Cannel seam which has been opened and worked on a 
small scale. The seam can be followed with perfect distinctness to this 
point from the farms where it has been most largely worked. 

The cannel seam lies 85 feet above the Upper Mercer coal, and 
120’ above the Lower Mercer limestone. 

The cannel seam has been traced and proved through all the cen- 
tral portions of Canfield township, and a section similar in all respects 
to the one already given, can be obtained by following up the Meander 
Creek and its tributaries on the northwestern side of the town. 

The Lower Mercer limestone and its coal and ore are found in fine 
development in this part of the township. The limestone has been 
quarried for shipment to the Leetonia furnaces on sections 3 and 4, and 
on the same sections, Wick and McDowell have mined, for the general 
market, the Lower Mercer coal. 

On section 6 the Upper Mercer coal is worked quite extensively to 
meet a local demand. It is known as the Bruce or Kirkpatrick coal in 
this part of the township. It is overlain by its limestone in many in- 
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stances. ‘The seam is identified by Newberry at all of the points, named 

as Coal No. 3a of his scale. The cannel seam may be the next one 

found in this immediate vicinity above the Upper Mercer coal, but it is 
certainly not the next in the series. ‘This is the most prolific portion of 

the Lower Coal Measures, and we cannot find in any part of it an inter- 

val of 85’, nor of even half that distance from any coal seam to the next 

one, that is due above it. The measurement already given shows ap-— 
proximately the place of the Canfield cannel in the series. It belongs to 

the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone. Other facts will presently be 

brought forward establishing this conclusion, but it is to be distinctly 

noted that it is not No. 4 of the Stark county series. That coal seam 

belongs to the horizon of the Putnam Hill limestone, which lies from. 
30’ to 50’ below the cannel coal. 


The cannel seam can be traced without difficulty into section 30, in 
the southwestern corner of the town. It has there been mined for local 
supply for a number of years on the farm of John Ewing, but it is no 
longer cannel. It consists here of two feet of bituminous coal, overlain 
with six inches of cannel. 

Two coal seams are found at this horizon, on the Ewing farm, a 
peculiarity which greatly aids in tracing and identifying the horizon to 
the southward. Below the cannel and separated from it by a bed of 
fire-clay, a lower seam appears. ‘The interval at Ewing’s is 8’. The 
lower seam is reported to be between 2’ and 3! thick. Fragments of 
blue fossiliferous limestone are seen where the earth has been moved to 
reach the cannel, but the exact relation of the limestone to the coals 
could not be determined here. Only the upper coal is worked at this 
point, and this in a small and irregular way. 


The White limestone of Nicholas Goodman’s hill, Green township, 
is but a mile from the Kwing coal, and the section already obtained was 
extended by measuring the interval between these two well-known hori- 
zons. ‘The level gave 135’ for this interval, but as the measurement was 
made in the direction of the dip, it will be necessary to add 15’ to 20’ 
on this account. The White limestone is thus seen to be 150 feet above 
the Ferriferous horizon, 270’ above the Lower Mercer limestone, and 
approximately 400 feet above the Block coal. 


The limestone belongs unmistakably to the Freeport group, as 
Newberry has shown. It is a buff-colored, earthy, nodular, brecciated 
non-fossiliferous limestone, passing into an impure and worthless iron- 
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ore by scarcely-marked gradations. It lies in two distinct benches, that 
are separated by about 5/ of fire-clay. It may prove to be the Upper 
Freeport limestone, but the double structure and the measurements cor- 
respond better with the Lower Freeport limestone. Both are found 
throughout the district to the southward, and in their ordinary phases 
are as hard to distinguish from each other as the Mercer limestones are. 


A heavy sandstone is found covering the Canfield cannel seam in 
almost all of the drill-holes. Few opportunities are found for examin- 
ing this stratum by outcrops, on account of the drift beds which cover 
and obscure the surface. It is probable that the lower portion of this 
deposit is the Kittanning sandstone, a steady stratum in Pennsylvania 
that separates in part the Lower Kittanning coal from the Ferriferous 
limestone, but from the drill records it would seem that a higher sand- 
stone, the Lower Freeport, presumably, has cut away all intermediate 
beds, and for a limited area has dropped down directly upon the lower 
sandstone, thus making a stratum of greater thickness than any one bed 
would warrant, and obliterating an important part of the record. The 
absence of the Kittanning coal from the Canfield sections seems to re- 
quire such an explanation. It is well developed in the adjoining town- 
ship of Green, and has been mined very largely there for a number of 
years. 

At Cook’s crossing, on the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad, in sec- 
tion 11, Green township, on the farm of J. M. Pettit, and in the valley 
of the Cherry Fork of Little Beaver, the Canfield cannel seam has been 
quite extensively worked. As in the last instance, it is no longer a 
cannel, except for a few inches at the top of the seam. The same dupli- 
cation of the seam that was described on the Ewing farm is also found 
here. The interval from the main coal to the lower seam is less than 
before, only about one foot of clay being found at this point. The lower 
coal is worthless. The Pettit coal has been identified as the Canfield 
cannel seam, by means of the numerous holes that have been drilled to 
prove the extent and character of this seam, and all of the facts match 
to this view. 

The coal lies 29 feet below the railroad track, at the foot of the old 
shaft, but its floor is very uneven, and there is said to be a difference of 
20 feet in the mine between the swamps and the hills. 

A mile and a half south of this mine, at Green Station, the Lower 
Kittanning coal makes its first appearance. This is Coal No. 5 of New- 
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berry, in Tuscarawas and Stark counties, as will presently be shown. 
It has been mined here by Andrew Reichstadt on section 23. It lies 
15 feet above the railroad, or about 40 feet higher than the Canfield 
seam at Cook’s Crossing. At this point the Kittanning coal has a struc- 
ture quite similar to that of the Ewing and the Pettit coal, last de- 
scribed. There are 24 feet of bituminous coal, overlain with 4 to 6 
inches of cannel. This agreement in structure has led many to consider 
the Reichstadt coal to be the same seam as the Canfield cannel, but the 
facts do not sustain this view. | 


The Kittanning c6al can be followed from Green Station to the 
southward along the valley of the Cherry Fork, without difficulty. It. 
falls a little faster than the valley, so that at the Walters Mine, section 
35, Green township, it lies about level with the railroad. According to 
the view adopted in this report, the Canfield cannel seam, if present, 
should he found about 40 feet below the Walters coal. The seam is 
present, has been reached by a shaft at a depth of somewhat more than 
40 feet, and has been mined in connection with the Kittanning coal 
above it. The section between the coals is as follows, according to the 
record of Mr. John Walters, who sunk the shaft : 
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This section is very instructive. It not only discloses the Canfield 
seam in its proper place, but it also serves to establish the identity of 
this seam with the Ferriferous limestone horizon. It will be remem- 
bered that the concretionary structure, ‘“‘ cone-in-cone”, is a constant 
mark of the Ferriferous limestone horizon, whenever the limestone 
grows thin. The heavy bed of clay under the Kittanning coal is also 
characteristic. In fact the whole section is in all respects normal. 

Two feet below the lower coal, and separated from it by fire-clay, 
the same worthless seam that comes in to the northward is found, com- 
pleting the demonstration of identity. 

3 G. 
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At Washingtonville and Leetonia the Kittanning coal has been 
worked for a long time and in the large way. It is a coking coal of 
great excellence, and the furnace fuel manufactured from it is not ex- 
celled in the State. 

By those who have counted the Leetonia coal the equivalent of the 
Canfield cannel, the same number has been placed upon it that the lat- 
ter seam is made to bear, but ‘‘ Coal No. 4,” at Leetonia, is entirely dis- 
tinct from the other two seams to which this number has also been 
given. 

Counting the Leetonia coal as the Lower Kittanning seam, and 
supposing the series south of the Canfield divide to agree substantially 
with the series north of the divide, which has already been represented 
in section, a shaft sunk at Leetonia ought to cut the following strata in 
the general order named below: 

At 45 feet below the Leetonia coal, the Canfield cannel seam should 
be found. At 125 feet the horizon of the Upper Mercer group should 
be reached, and the Lower Mercer horizon at 160 feet. Ifthe Gray or 
Putnam Hill limestone were to occur, its place would be 80 to 90 feet 
below the Leetonia coal. 

A number of holes have been drilled at Leetonia by the furnace 
companies, and the records have been kept with care. From the regis- 
ters of six of these holes, one is selected that fairly represents them all.. 

The record of Drill-hole No. 1, on the Grafton Furnace property 
is as follows, no change being made in the transcript, except to point out 
the place of the Leetonia seam : 
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AMPa LOMITA SLOM CHOLOP cece. weae et oces eo sece elects aeereceh stun eedesdcecescacesesenies 102.04 
Oumployerayeslateyessssc-s:<: $0800. 608d600000050000800e0000 UGHOCDO5E. Cound B oD OUSD HO ROaKE 104.00 
GME NORTROMMONC ee senseeececceileceecs cots ish sepweseeiseeeserseencatledeseduese soeceava cess 116.40 
MePLOVOPAV ASL AGC Wut OI Giorsscsdecesesn aces sesccaieseds-ljovcecsateserteccecsdseccestesses 116.10 
Soee Over Ayes Ae Gl an Kamen me ners seas ee cce ete stecs sol esescceeadogeonenus dete. 127.00 
Se PLOYSECOND MCOMMISPACHE (34) horas ccccesssecesteks .cceseed caste tereedvocliwoeeoaes 147.60 
MOMMA Ontine-Clayee ccc asacdhoses sets csdscrscclorcus die drasevesveedwcsonthed sues déseageeesiece 150.60 
NPNOWSOAP-SLOMECHSI ALC os mance ccs cose ccoeseccs So sioesessassedaseceeseccos veecscese 165.00 
Ll ovclankaclayaccuncanecsecsesscecccetcciencocessscresceccsies suensegstad dasteseeannd 171.60 
18, We) renter) Cloain Sra (6 44) acscoodaccasoobecoscbocs a Ssesecoscosodasesadee 175.40 
WALDO raya SlAtClrOCK cetteasccmes eet euesecec teat cccee declebessedacties Cvbeeas coats 178.80 
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Feet 
15. "To GRAY IMB es rectiet se edoes ce ts tse cleceeiontite asticese ceetcae deminer smotran seeee - 190.20 
16. To gray slate: 21. ..22. 5 cueulentso au conanueatncaeaeeen sees tema cate LOR: 191.60 
lV/eochipblackeslatepcncecdssdcnieces tists dadepeeld Ad te scieh eo aaee ec ea 195.60 
18.. To gray slate; idark....1.05 Avcvdecestecdscsocsescccncenocnsosvacesesta een eeneee 200.00 
19;. To gray slateyvery darkest sccoscacnucresoenou cena cece see serenoeerteeee 214.00 
20: To wourts (CoaLcsSPACni(?/4)iicccsnsns ccosccdecsaceesdseneosconese ee saeets 222.30 
QI Po fire=clayetis cacceescsscsseerooeee et teecre eee suaudeveucstecsescomuhasetesee 222.10 
QA1 WOMTAV SLATS. cis. k vaclveacseserntededccereliseccesentuecsesmemmoneercoddemoetccs 227.60 
25; 2 Mo fire-clay TOCKnso...t-scececs secsenssecesess eioniciorse’s seis d.oecepasaasneneeens 247.60 
24... To pray slate; <Gank: sciveiteeccs esoeceuciecevettoes scisommeccene cana semat eeoetes 248.00 
25. Lo Pirie! Coan SPACE (UGUi/a)ynmenccceccqacseccconmerccenerencacoe uence anes 253.10 
26: Mo fire-Clayiccc-ceocccsseccccccn decors corslescsouswraccsnecedcenucesctncettecesesees 255.50 
275" Do dark Yplate: OIG AVA hs see scaetore coche oacut ens toes meee ere eaatenaee ees 257.50 
28;. To. conglomerate ys: iccatikass secdgtencanteadceveseeeecaesamteleraenese ce emteae 259.20 
29... To DOttOmn eiseasstgenes vows sesseeue pectecetananaeenne Mee dace eeteetaneeee anaes 259.80 


Reducing this section to the proposed basis, by counting downward 
from the Kittanning coal, we find the following order shown: 

At 47 feet below the Leetonia coal, a coal seam 3/ thick occurs ; at 
75 feet, another seam 3/ 4” thick; at 90 feet, a Gray Limestone; at 122 
feet a fourth coal is found, 7” thick, and a fifth seam, 19’ in thickness, 
at 154 feet below the Leetonia seam. A biue limestone, 16” thick, is 
reported in one of the drillings, ‘a little above the level of the fifth coal. 

The gray limestone, which is found at 90 feet below the Kittan- 
‘ning coal, is a very interesting, and by no means an unknown element. 
It appears in 3 out of the 6 holes that were drilled at Leetonia, at dis- 
tances of 85’, 90’ and 91’ below the Leetonia coal, or of 62’, 64’ and 69/ 
above the Lower Mercer coal. Holding the exact position of a well- 
known and conspicuous element in the northern counties of the coal 
field, there seems little reason to doubt that in the “ gray limestone” of 
the drill record, the long buried Putnam Hill limestone, has again been 
brought to view. A thickness of 16 inches is reported in one of the 
records. 

The coal seam that is found 47 feet below the Leetonia coal, ap- 
pears in every record, with a thickness ranging from 3’ to 3’ 3”, except 
in one hole, where but 6” is reported. The distance of this seam below 
the Leetonia coal, in the several holes, is as follows: 36’, 43’, 47’, 47’, 
AT’, 55’. 

The coal seam shown in No. 13 of the section, occurs in five out of 
the six holes reported. Its thickness ranges as follows: 1’ 2’, 2’ 10”, 
3’ 3’, 3/ 4’. Its distance below the Leetonia coal is shown in the fol- 
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lowing figures, viz.: 58’, 73’, 74,’ 75’, 75’, 79’. Its distance below 
the seam next above it ranges thus: 11’, 20’, 27’, 28’, 33’, 38’. 

The leading facts of the section are represented in the accompany- 
ing diagram, Fig. XI. By the side of it, the section which was ob- 
tained north of the Canfield water shed, and which has been already 
described, is shown. ‘These sections are interpreted by the naming of 
their elements, in accordance with the views here presented, but it is 
hard to see what other interpretation of the principal facts is possible, 
for it must be borne in mind that the Canfield cannel seam is common 
to the two sections, having been traced completely through the dividing 
ridge from north to south, as all agree. | 


To complete the statements as to the proper place of the Canfield 


cannel, the elevations of the seam above Lake Hrie are here given for 
three of the points named. The coal is by a close approximation: 


At CanfieldiStationee tcc sncecce ceases testt Seeceerereetenees 595’ above Lake Erie. 
At Cook’s Crossing (43 miles below)............s.sssssseesen apy = i 
At Walters Mine (73 miles below)...................0-ssoees ABI; 8 i 


The dip increases somewhat to the southward, but its general course 
is unbroken. On the theory that the Leetonia coal is the Canfield can- 
nel, it has been found necessary to introduce a reverse dip at Green 
Station, but there is nothing to indicate any such irregularity, and noth- 
ing to suggest it, except the necessity imposed by a wrong identification. 

Some of the borings at Leetonia were undertaken in a search for 
the Block coal, but only one was carried deep enough to reach its 
horizon, and this fell short of the normal measure. There seems but 
little reason to expect the Block coal so far away from the boundary of 
the coal field, but the borings made do not demonstrate its absence from 
this part of the field, the lowest reaching but 105 feet below the Lower 
Mercer horizon. 

The Lower Freeport limestone and coal are found at Leetonia, at a 
height of 75 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal. The interval is 
shorter than it is to the southward, but it agrees with the ordinary 
measurements in the upper valley of the Little Beaver. 

The facts already given afford the true interpretation of the Lee- 
tonia section, but the interpretation now presented does not rest on 
these facts alone. 
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The two seams with which we have been chiefly occupied, viz., 
the Leetonia and the Canfield cannel seams, can be followed further 
down the valley. The latter seam is brought unce more to day in 
the deep valley of the Middle Fork, at New Lisbon, and for several 
miles above. The westward trend of the valley also contributes to its 
restoration to the sections here. The Leetonia coal can be traced from 
point to point with perfect distinctness, but it becomes temporarily 
thinner to the southwest, and in the vicinity of New Lisbon it is no 
longer mineable. ‘The interval between the coals remains the same as 
to the northward, viz., about 40 feet. At New Lisbon, the Canfield 
seam has regained its normal cover, viz., the Ierriferous limestone. 
This stratum is found here, blue and impure, but crowded with its 
characteristic fossils. ‘The “ cone-in-cone” formation accompanies it, 
and also the highly fossiliferous black slate that often replaces the 
limestone. 


These two seams, the Canfield cannel and the Leetonia coal, are the 
seams called No. 3 and No. 4 by Newberry in his New Lisbon sections 
(vol. III, p. 107). From the Leetonia sections it is apparent that the 
Lower Mercer coal must lie at least 125 feet below the bed of the 
Middle Fork, the Ferriferous limestone being found here near the water 
level. As the intervals generally expand to the southward, a larger 
measure would seem probable. In the borings mentioned by Newberry, 
as made near Elkton by Mr. H.C. Bowman, two thin coal seams were 
reported at 129 feet and 150 feet, respectively, below the creek bed 
(vol. III, p. 110). There seems some reason to count these seams as 
the Upper and Lower Mercer coals. 


But in the region which we have now reached, we are no longer 
confined to the Ferriferous limestone and the Kittanning coal for our 
guides. Another, and an equally characteristic series of beds of coal 
and limestone has come in above them, and extends in easily traced 
and universally recognized continuity to the Pennsylvania line and be- 
yond, The Freeport group attains a full development throughout 
eastern and southern Columbiana county. Its coals and its limestones 
and the two great sandrocks that enclose the system, the Mahoning 
sandstone above, and the Lower Freeport sandstone below, constitute 
so important and striking a portion of all the sections in which they are 
found, that they can neither be overlooked nor misinterpreted. Conse- 
quently there are no differences of opinion as to the presence or elements 
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or exact position of the Freeport Group in eastern Columbiana county. 
There are only four coal seams of the Ohio scale about the equivalents 
of which in Pennsylvania no question is raised. These seams are the 
Block coal of the Mahoning valley, which is the Sharon coal of Penn- 
sylvania, coals Nos. 5 and 6 in eastern Columbiana county, which are 
the lower and upper Freeport coals, respectively, of the Pennsylvania 
series, and finally the continuity of the Pittsburgh seam through both 
states is unchallenged. 

The extensions of all of the other seams of the Coal Measures can 
also be followed visibly and bodily from the one state to the other, but 
names and places have in many cases been assigned to them before they 
were carefully followed, and great confusion has resulted therefrom. 

Fortunately the Freeport Group comes into the same sections that 
hold the Kittanning coal and the Ferriferous limestone at their bases, and 
we can avail ourselves of the guidance of both series as we advance. 


The sections at and about New Lisbon are clear and full, and the 
whole series that is shown here can be followed down the valleys of the 
Middle Fork and the Little Beaver into the Ohio valley, where it is 
connected directly with the well established system of the Lower Coal 
Measures of Pennsylvania. 


A few sections are selected that fairly represent the district from 
New Lisbon to the Ohio River. 


Three miles above New Lisbon, the Niles Mining Company is 
working the coal immediately below the Ferriferous limestone (the Upper 
Clarion). The seam is double here as usual, a thin bed underlying the 
fire-clay of the main seam. Forty feet above this coal, the Leetonia 
seam is found, but it is here reduced to 16” in thickness. Fifteen feet 
above the Leetonia coal, another thin coal occurs. It is here but 8” 
thick, but it makes an element of great value in Ohio Geology. It is 
the upper Kittanning of White and the middle Kittanning of Chance. 
It will presently be found to become a constant and important feature 
in all our sections. Passing down the valley to the Cement Works, we 
are able to add some higher beds to the section. On McGowan’s Hill, 
we find the Lower Freeport limestone extensively worked as a cement 
rock. It lies 68 feet higher than the Leetonia coal. Seven feet above 
the limestone, or 75 feet above the Leetonia coal, the Lower Freeport 
coal is shown ina bed, 8” to 12” thick. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood, the Upper Freeport limestone is found at 50 feet above the cement 
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rock, and the Upper Freeport coal is mined extensively at Armstrong’s 
on the railroad. Above the Armstrong coal (No. 6 of Newberry) an- 
other seam is found, 3 feet in thickness, and of good quality, but under 
too light cover to be worked to advantage. The interval is not more 
than 12 feet at this place, and probably less. Being the next seam above 
No. 6 in this neighborhood, it is designated coal No. 7, but it is scarcely 
probable that it is the equivalent of the Brush Creek coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is the true extension of Newberry’s No. 7. 
These facts are represented in Fig. XII. 


FIGURE XI 
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Newberry gives a section taken from the same vicinity that show 
the same order and intervals. (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, p. 108.) The 
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section was taken near the sandstone quarries one mile above New Lis- 
bon. It is as follows: 


WAIN GeMIGIMNNESTOMEserecesccssec ceccitenceccesseeseeccecss scccteceseseteacesesie ceases 4/ 

Sh alewianaumnc sass nases mance ceecanece dtc decel foaecdcecsedeeddcdceve ceececccssccoecetecss 6/ 
Cal ==] Carre. clea ee ese etre cote cccnecsacueseeeee ees etek ceewceuseleteseeecsecses 1 
Shall Cie eeecs ser teeelsnine setae ue uicen nah saleescenaeadaral Sand dccecdsddeleecaceesess causes 307 
RSENTIVG LEROY F-Gonceocbidanabodou s Cobo Coc CDE COR EA OCLCE REG ANCRACER ARE ECCeE Ear era ae 50/ 

WD ankg Sliall etrecreneece ee cnetce nossa cates cccseot oi ceterecrccdecceccaeccesscnsessss 3D’ 
OME ORG rerneeeenenan nen nue BeeeteE AE ALECRhASCG SOTLL EL AE So cetdceeseecesereegseesus 0 8” 
COLOR ING, Ct cddoncidcladacstolcoadadd GoScqB ic aB AGES EH cece aE ase rHan nan Haars 0% 87% 
IDEatare SOY Eysnoathoosactstsotccopoctocbe Ba tenBeOCC SSE aC CBEaEEO reac ronArPi er ranerrcnm 30/ 
EHTINESTOM Caseccececcsce cur coreeccete cee ee rsccete: Seticins bet escccceelocdsivcsews seston 3 
COA NOM ON rae ee Cece one RR CE RRs Mec cisae eaohseese Guat sciwogsevesmesieiaede dees’ By 
GIN ORC LAV arenas ceces sie sousmaceeset eee ce scecesscssccsersseceisosesclescsic venace assess 5-8” 


The interval from the Upper Clarion coal to the Upper Freeport 
limestone in this section is 159’. In the section previously given, the 
same interval is 162’. 

The Lower Freeport coal becomes a valuable seam for a small area 
below New Lisbon, where it is known as the Whan coal. It here 
reaches a thickness of 4 to 5 feet. From this point to the Ohio river 
it is found in all of the hills, generally as a bituminous coal of 2’ or 
less in thickness, but often as a mass of bituminous shales, 6 or 8’ in 
thickness. Newberry notes this fact, and he also remarks upon the 
great steadiness of the white limestone and its overlying coal (Upper 
Freeport) between New Lisbon and the Ohio river. (Geol. of Ohio, 
vol. III, p. 110. 

The intervals between several of the elements expand rather rapid- 
ly to the eastward, and the whole section has gained from 50 to 75 feet 
before the valley of Little Beaver is reached. Along the sides of this 
deep furrow, frequent exposures of all the leading elements are found. 

The true interpretation of the long sections furnished here, aside 
from the recognition of the Freeport Group, which seems never to have 
been misunderstood, was first given by White, in his report on the Ohio 
line (Q 2, p. 263, et al.) By a series of closely connected sections he 
followed both the Freeport and the Kittanning groups, the latter in- 
cluding also the Ferriferous limestone, from their typical and full devel- 
opment in Pennsylvania to the mouth of the Little Beaver, and thence 
up this valley for miles of fairly consecutive outcrop. A few of his 
sections will be repeated here to show the uniformity and reliable char- 
acter of the leading strata. 
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At Fredericktown, where the Middle Fork unites with the Little 
Beaver, he finds the following section (Q 2, p. 272) : 


1. Mahoning Sandstone—massive, pebbly..........csscssessscersseeenee BB 
2.%' Shales ian dwire-clayeeccescosvceececvoteces ee con sce eae ee Re saenecs 5 
3. Freeport Upper Limestone (White Limestone). ...........00c0+00 4 
A. OCH ery SHALES eis cececes scsi Jadue sed oumesaee cates eee oR ee een 40/ 
5. Bituminous Shales (Freeport Lower Coal)..........ccsccsesssseeess 10’ to 15’ 
,  OUIKEROYOE) OH TMEEEIN TS) EEVNCIETHODNG540000.00900001140000000000000000000000 000000 100/ 
ta JOrebearing ‘Shales=-dark ..:tiscie ean ctenisee coeseeeoe tenements eee 10’ 
Sip Kattanning Coal. cc cue dvaceeeteuee, Soece te seem ne eeneeeone: beceeds OY (Y/ 


(From Kittanning Coal to horizon of Upper Hisenott Coal, 1'70/.) 


One and a quarter miles above Fredericktown, a still clearer sec- 
tion was found. (Q 2, p. 274.) 


1. Mahoning Sandstone—massive...........ccccorscscecsce sovoveceies 600006 307 
Bs MIKC-ClAY:. code. kcneeescsasceeer eae eco neee ses yasebssncs soesbvaeqseeenaemen teats PO Be 
35) Hreeport Upper Limestone nc-cs-ce-sccesceceeeceeeee eee ieeer 2/ 
4; Shales, sandy \.cicsesisccecteweteShewcussucaastesesudes ernnccue mm eeaeeeneeten: 45/ 
b/ Breoport Lowen Coal: figmiin ua saree Meee 10” 8” 
6. Freeport Sandstone cccc.c.sccvossesscccess oceostccwencereemetetcsctercclse shes 85” 
Te! Concealed sti iste: Reteectuseteseccesee sheen tea see eee Ee eae 10’ 
toh dkGimanabbayes COLE ML, (FEMDNE e550. 545060000900000000000030000000000006 0000000000 p37 
Q,. Hire-Clayeic sce sacasasesicscuortewecuncuechecommaecase tees Seen man PAA 10’ 
10S Sandstonexandysandyashalesincsss.ccscmeceeseceeeseee cece 55 
11. Ferriferous Limestone, represented by dark, calcareous shale 
filledSwith fOSsilsses.s.cc.cccsccecslorcocsarcocntcence ace mecerceeseccnes 5/ 


(From Ferriferous Limestone to horizon of Upper Freeport Coal, 225 feet. 
From Kittanning Coal to Upper Freeport, 155 feet.) 


Another section was obtained 5 miles below Fredericktown, and 23 
miles from the Ohio (Q 2, p. 266.) 


1. Mahoning Sandstone—massive, conglomeritic. 

2. Freeport Upper Coal—irregular. 

3. Freeport Upper Limestone and Fire-clay ........c...sessseseeceeseeeeeees OY 
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85) breeport Wower Mimestoness. cccccccccecedieccecccocvesescicccceceseasctoce 3 

9. Freeport Sandstone and sandy Shales ................ssesccccccrscecescecs 70/ 
10. Shales, dark, with plants ............... SO Ges dCOGOHDUSASBUOL xJOGCOGSS Neesenesss 5/ 
11. Darlington (Middle Kittanning) Coal................cesscecsreccsrseccecess 14-64 
12. Concealed) cA. occsecsoes eens rosicece cnc sieneeen sccccsuscesesainccesesos 257 
ie}, Uehara aes COLE Ee as cericcc0d0ud000d80000008 0000000000080000000060 4010000000000000 2’ 


(From Kittanning Coal to Upper Freeport Coal, 160 feet.) 
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An important section is found at the mouth of the Little Beaver 
(Q 2, p. 263.) 


1 
2 
3 
4, 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
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The Darlington coal No. 11, is the Middle Kittanning of some of 
the Pennsylvania geologists, and the coal, No. 9 of the section, is the 


Upper Kittanning. 


To make sure that we have in this 1 foot of earthy limestone, the 


true representative of the Ferriferous limestone, we need one more sec- 


tion. 


mouth of the Little Beaver. (Q 2, p. 260.) 
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(From Ferriferous Limestone to Upper Freeport Coal, 278 feet. 


It is found at Industry, in the Ohio valley, 5 miles above the 
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We find here the Ferriferous limestone in full force and with all 
the characteristic and valuable qualities of the stratum. The Kittan- 
ning sandstone has become much thicker than it was in our more 
northern sections, and the interval between the limestone and the Lower 
Kittanning coal is increased in this way, but the two Kittanning coals 
(Kittanning and Darlington of the section) serve to hold the section 
steady. Both are universally known and are opened on almost every 
farm. ‘The Kittanning coal is known chiefly in connection with the 
great bed of fire-clay that it covers. It is termed on this account, the 
“Potters’ Vein,” and also by reason of its impure quality, the “Sulphur 
Vein”. The middle Kittanning or Darlington coal is a thin seam, but 
it is everywhere esteemed on account of its excellent quality. It is 
known as the “Block Coal” through the valley. 

In connection with the last section, an observation of White’s is 
well worth repeating here. He says: “The sudden and rapid variations 
which the Ferriferous limestone often undergoes are here well illus- 
trated. At the quarry, we see it 15 feet thick, only a few thin partings 
of shale separating the different layers. As we follow it along the steep 
bluff of the river, all the time perfectly exposed, we see the layers be- 
come arenaceous and shaly. In 400 yards it has entirely disappeared, 
except an impure layer at the top, 6 inches thick, exhibiting the “cone- 
in-cone” structure. ‘There can be no mistake about the change, for the 
exposure is perfect between the two points, and the limestone is seen 
graduating into, and being replaced by sandy shales.” (Q 2, p. 262). 

The sudden disappearance of the Ferriferous limestone has always 
been a source of perplexity to those who have had to do with this stra- 
tum and with its horizon where the limestone has disappeared, and 
while the instructive example just quoted does not enable us to account 
for the surprising change, it is certainly a great advantage to find one 
section adequately laid open in which the change is-accomplished. It 
is more important to learn how the horizon-of the limestone can be fol- 
lowed after the limestone has disappeared. For the sagacious observa- 
tions that have taught us this secret, we are indebted to the work of 
White in Beaver and Lawrence counties. (Reports Q and Q 2.) 

Since leaving the valley of the Middle Fork, we have found but 
little coal associated with the Ferriferous limestone (Upper Clarion), 
while the thin seam first recognized above the Leetonia coal at New 
Lisbon has been developed into a regular and important seam, which 
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appears in all of our later sections as the Darlington or Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. The Lower Kittanning coal (Leetonia seam) is seldom 
missed from the sections, but its thickness generally falls below 3 feet 
throughout the Little Beaver valley. These two coals, the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning, hold, in the Ohio valley, about the same relations 
to each other that the Upper Clarion and Lower Kittanning hold at 
New Lisbon. The numbers by which these two coals are designated at 
New Lisbon, 3 and 4, have accordingly been shifted to the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning in the Ohio valley. The first of these numbers, 3, 
has been raised from the Lower Mercer horizon to the Lower Kittan- 
ning coal, resting temporarily at Leetonia on the Upper Clarion. The 
second number, 4, has been made to do more varied service. Origin- 
ally fixed upon the upper limestone coal (Gray or Putnam Hill), we 
find it next assigned to the Canfield Cannel (Upper Clarion, which has 
no regular number in the Ohio classification). When this seam emer- 
ges from the Canfield dividing ridge as it is followed southward, its old 
number, 4, is given to the Lower Kittanning that now comes into the 
section, and it is for a time known as No. 3. A similar slipping up- 
ward of the numbers takes place once more in the valley of the Little 
Beaver, as has been already shown where the Lower Kittanning be- 
comes coal No. 3 and the Middle Kittanning becomes No. 4. 

Coming down the Ohio Valley from the mouth of the Little 
Beaver, we hold the section found there unbroken and unchanged to 
the mouth of Yellow Creek and beyond. That the “ Clay Vein coal” 
or “Sulphur Vein” of Smith’s Ferry and above, is the “Clay Vein,” 
“ Potters’ Vein” and “Sulphur Vein” of East Liverpool and Wells- 
ville, and the ‘Creek Vein” and “ Potters’ Vein” of Yellow Creek 
and Linton, is called in question by no one. The openings to the clay- 
bed are so closely connected, and in some parts of the field so nearly 
continuous, and the entire section of the elements involved is so thor- 
oughly characteristic, that though the levels of the beds are sometimes 
changed by the low anticlinal axes or folds that pass through this por- 
tion of the State, the identity of the beds is never shaken nor invali- 
dated. That the Clay Vein coal of Smith’s Ferry is the Lower Kit- 
tanning coal of Western Pennsylvania is as well settled as any fact in 
the geology of the Upper Ohio Valley. The extension of the Pitts- 
burgh coal into Ohio is in no wise more certainly determined than that 
of the Lower Kittanning coal. The identity of the “ Creek Vein” or 
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No. 3 of Newberry in the Ohio Valley and in the valley of the Yellow 
Creek, with the Lower Kittanning coal, furnishes an excellent and 
settled base for our sections. We know what is due below it and above. | 
From 40! to 60’ above it, the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone should 
be found, and from 140! to 200’ below it, the Lower Mercer series is 
due. To reach the place of the lowest coal, we should be obliged to 
descend 100! to 150’ below the Lower Mercer limestone. 


As to what is above the Creek Vein, there is no controversy, aside 
from the names to be given to one or two elements. The Freeport 
series extends through the hills in visible and unquestioned continuity. 


The section of the Yellow Creek Valley is so fully described by 
Newberry (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, p. 93), that little needs to be added 
to his account. It is as follows: ‘“ Coming into the valley of Yellow 
Creek from that of the Ohio, we find it bounded at its mouth by hills, 
rising to the height of 500 to 600 feet, which contain five workable 
seams of coal.” 

“Of the larger seams, the lowest is called the Creek Vein, because it 
lies near the level of Yellow Creek, from Linton up as far as Irondale. 
This is a coking, bituminous coal of moderately good quality, but rather 
soft and containing considerable sulphur. From 18’ to 30’ above this, 
lies what is called the Strip Vein, from the fact that it was formerly 
worked by stripping off the soil and earth which covered its outcrops. 
The seam has an average thickness of 23 feet, and is of great excellence 
wherever it is opened in the valley. The interval between this coal 
and the Creek Vein is mainly occupied by black shale, which contains 
a notable quantity of nodular iron ore; it also contains in places a 
stratum of limestone 3’ to 4’ in thickness. About 50’ or 60’ above the 
Strip Vein at this point occurs another seam, which is here thin, but 
higher up the valley it attains a thickness of from 3/ to 3%’, and is 
known as the Roger Vein. At a variable distance above the Roger 
Vein occurs what is known as the Big Vein, in dimensions, the most 
important seam in the valley. About 60’ above the Big Vein, the in- 
terval being filled with black and gray shale, sandstone, and a bed of 
limestone, occurs a coal seam known here as the Groff Vein, from 4’ to 
5’ in thickness, of very good quality.” 
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“The coal seams enumerated in the above sketch are supposed 
to be | 
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of our lower grout: of coals.” 

Two sections, taken respectively near the mouth of the creek and at 
Hammondsville, exhibit these facts, Fig. XIII: 

By comparing the sections in Fig. XIII, with the general section 
of Lawrence county, Penn., Fig. II, or with the actual sections at New 
Brighton and Smith’s Ferry, Figs. [1 and LV, it will be seen that they 
are in sufficiently close accord, and interpretation would be superfluous. 

At the mouth of Yellow Creek, we are nearly due south of the 
point at which our sections were begun. ‘The distance is about 33 
miles. In the horizontal section, Fig. XIV, the connections and con- 
tinuity of the seams as now described are roughly represented. The 
low arches that traverse the series at several points are not accurately 
indicated in the section, except as the varying dip may suggest their 
locations. The numbers used to designate the several elements, have 
nothing to do with any system of numbering or designating the coal 
seams. 


THE STEUBENVILLE SHAFT COAL. 


From the mouth of Yellow Creek, a line of sections along the hills 
that border the Ohio Valley carries us to Steubenville. The sections can 
be followed on the appended sketch map of Jefferson county. The distance 
is 17 miles; the direction a trifle east of south. The prevailing dip is 
to the southward, but the region is traversed by one or more low folds, 
which produce some irregularity in this respect, a strong, westerly ele- 
ment showing at one point. 

For the most part the sections are easy to interpret and free from 
ambiguity and question. The Lower Kittanning coal with its heavy 
and valuable bed of clay, makes an easily recognized base for most of 
them. The clay is the basis of a very extensive and thriving business 
in the manufacture of fire brick, sewer-pipe and terra-cotta ware, which 
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FIGURE XM 
| SECTIONS. A, AT-LINTON, MOUTH OF YELLOW CREEK; 
| B AT HAMMONDSVILLE 
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extends along the valley for more than half of the distance to be trav- 
ersed. The coal is known as the Clay Vein, the Potters’ Vein, the 
Sulphur Vein and the Creek Vein. Above it lies the Middle Kittan- . 
ning coal, here known as the Strip Vein or the Block Vein. The seam 
is thin, but its quality is generally excellent, and it is worked in many 
small mines. The interval between the two Kittanning coals ranges 
from 18’ to 30’, but the average would not be much more than 20 feet. 

A seam not before reported makes its appearance in almost all of 
these sections. It lies about 40 feet above the last named seam, and in 
accordance with the Pennsylvania notation may be designated as the 
- Upper Kittanning coal. It is commonly called the 18-inch vein, and 
though thin, is opened in many local banks for household supply. Its 
quality is good. 

The main coal of the valley is, however, the Lower Freeport seam, 
which is here known as the Roger Vein. The interval between it and 
the Clay Vein ranges from 86 to 140 feet, and averages about 110 feet. 
This seam is of fair thickness, viz., 3 to 4 feet throughout a good deal of 
territory, and the quality is also good. It is always underlain with its 
limestone. 3 | 

The Upper Freeport coal, the Big Vein of Salineville and the Yel- 
low Creek Valley, has but a very sparing development south of Yellow 
Creek. A “blossom” frequently marks its place, and its limestone is 
sometimes met, but the coal itself has not been found south of Yellow 
Creek Station. 

The Brush Creek coal, which is the Strip Vein of Salineville and 
the Groff Vein of the lower Yellow Creek Valley (Newberry’s No. 7, 
throughout this region) is a much more constant element. It is worked 
at a number of points, and is everywhere of good quality. Its elevation 
above the Clay Vein ranges from 192 to 225 feet, giving an average of" 
207 feet for the sections measured. 

Two other elements are reached in many of the sections, viz., the 
Crinoidal limestone and the Pittsburgh coal. The former lies at an 
average distance of 320 teet above the Lower Freeport coal (Roger 
Vein), and of 430 feet above the Lower Kittanning. The Pittsburgh 
coal at the most northerly point that it reaches in the State, viz., in 
Saline township, at the southernmost bend of Yellow Creek, is 468 feet 
above the Upper Freeport coal, which would make it about 530 feet 
above the Lower Freeport seam. This interval increases to the south- 
ward. 
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MAP OF JP Biss? COUNTY. 
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The relations of these elements to each other can be seen in the 


following diagram : 


Pittsburgh coal. 


Hintervaly.cccetsese ace ses San Anas Teen Sues dntae tc ttecenciasaeeshnweds 175 to 225 feet. 
Crinoidal limestone. 

inate ry ae ee ecst cone tsc nee cocente cnceesereacseeses tecccsiuedese acd 120 to 150 “ 
Brush Creek coal (Groff Vein). 

nT Genvaleee sees cerece octets seaet secede acnderoseceseesaesiteecaees 40 to 50 “ 
Upper Freeport coal (Big Vein). 

AS Tey RINE Eee SOE ca teetehis dee citcticcch coe e Denes ae cuewonblec doused Bia) (ia) (a0) 
Lower Freeport coal (Roger Vein). 

nate ryvall meters treeusesncecetawas sectelteciclesieeis(s seene (eeesle tases’) ease 40 to 55 “* 
Upper Kittanning coal (Eighteen-inch Seam). 

Tab Nav leer eet cen tewon eee eco cree itcmaeweeelscseresesSsecaseceeacesoses 30 to 40 * 
Middle Kittanning coal (Block Vein). 

NGC NeVt Pett eelee rons serccc cocci esiisucacseewssccsssecselcus'de sess vesees 18 to 30 * 


Lower Kittanning coal (Clay Vein or Creek Vein). 
Kittanning clay. 


The first section taken along this line is one mile below the mouth of 
Yellow Creek. The Middle Kittanning coal here lies at railroad grade. 
The Roger coal is opened 72 feet above it. The blossoms of the Big 
Vein and the Groff Vein are seen at the proper elevations. The whole 


section is as follows: 


Brush Creek coal—blossom. 

Hintenvalliceccccss<cssccesctaccecesscessees 600000000000000000000 50 feet, approximate. 
Upper Freeport coal—blossom. 

TIM COnVialhescee stecccec cscs cs cesesscneccvecrseccucccsccttscscocees 
Lower Freeport coal. 

internvialeecc.scccccecccseeccsscen, ssvdesscsesese suse ees 9006000806 1. 02 
Middle Kittanning coal—level of railroad. 


60 “ approximate. 


66 


At Port Homer a larger section is obtained. It is as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone. 


Tm Cervial eccscsscccenacten se eem cee ee eke hee cde ee ead d es dilate delet Sncektte Cree 180 feet. 
Coal, thin, 6 inches. 

MM Corvallis ic scccecerscenessibeccisesssshevecess Tee avesesccecsees ACO CCCHHGOAD 28, SS 
Brush Creek coal, Groff Vein—blossom. 

MN COT Vee cnen cocon stone cc nact nesses eeu c owen owse Nene sees oa saves see vecoewee’s Bigs 
Upper Freeport limestone, 2 feet. 

VITAE AE latsbanoccesuenacadeodcROne eres HEEHERE RE Pan HEME seseeaceecesvesceene 138 “ 


Lower Kittanning coal, 2 ft. 6 in. (7 ft. below railroad). 
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As seen in the last section, the strata are rising slowly to the south- 
ward, the Clay Vein coal having risen almost to railroad grade. It is 
found level with the track, one-half mile above McCoy’s station. The 
Groff coal is worked here, 210 feet above the Clay Vein. 


Brush Creek: coal. 
te RV alee een eee cen seats “geereisvle's wanlS amend See aaeotee ea nelae means mee eree 210 feet. 
Lower Kittanning coal. 


Near McCoy’s Station, at Einsinger’s Hill, the following elements 
occur : 


Crinoidal limestone, 4 fee 


Tintervalins. ic... isdicsssscsccacssctsecseessagasescencceceReracseeseeresoseecoeca: 278 feet. 
Lower Freeport coal, once mined here. 
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Lower Kittanning coal, 3 it. 


One-half mile below McCoy’s, at Porter, Miner and Co.’s works, 
we find the Clay Vein 8 feet above the railroad. The following section 
section was obtained here: 


Brush Creek coal, outcrop. 


Tin tervadlesc.scsacios.nc ond ce co aiie owe tate Saee iettels ee aie eatse nr emetneene eee ooo 72 feet. 
Coal (LowerFreeport?), once worked. 
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Upper Kittanning coal, 18-inch vein worked. 
Tn terval |. :.\., sceccdsecscsesesecesces caciivccse ceeesoosetes osusccumiteeres see enemes 63 “ 


Lower Kittanning coal, 2 ft. 6 in. 


From near this point the southerly dip, which has been interrupted 
for a few miles, is resumed and the worked outcrop of the Lower Free- 
port coal is seen to fall off rapidly to the southward. The coal seam 
which is marked with a question may possibly be the Upper Freeport, 
but with such facts as we have to judge from, it is more like to be the 
Lower Freeport seam, but the interval is excessive. 

At Freeman Brothers Clay Works, ?-mile below McCoy’s Station, 
the Clay Vein and Roger Vein are both worked. The interval is 
106 feet. 


Lower Freeport coal. 
Interval orc. saesevnciseseds eestecscacvcscses Lotennesan scetevesadseres aseenmerents 106 feet. 
Lower Kittanning coal. 
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At the Calumet Clay Works, at Elliottsville, we find an excellent 
section comprising among other elements the following : 


Coal— 
Upper Clay seam. 

PAGER Alies roaster eees Sak trae aee Saree eee eta Desi evsaeambeaune deb Sosese les 51 feet. 
Brush Creek coal, 3 ft. 8 in., once mined. 

MOMGOT VAIS coc, chen actiewerses scnececebevcoss ese cccocees set isaivassesessess acess eX) 
Lower Freeport coal, 3 ft., mined. 

nn Le tay alemesceec ese wetecsme ener caacncenesecs Wuccescesere! cenecseecsscreccesrs SGians 
Lower Kittanning coal, 3 ft. \ ed. 
Kittanning clay, 8 ft. 


The shaft sunk at the works to reach the lower bed of clay, which 
was first found at Walker’s Station, gives the following record : 
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Drilling carried below the bottom of the shaft lengthens the record 
thus : 


TT ES TTR LN eee eee aL vessel RAGE NE Nm RUre eas Aatehetancla Mew owes diets ae east 54’ 
CO eee AEE ee Pa Sal tteS lan oho’ sla ten wodeve see Rae 0 10” 
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The identification of the limestones is not made positive, but no 
good ground for objection to it is recognized. The Clay Vein coal is a 
few feet below railroad grade. 

At the works of the Great Western Fire-clay Company, half-way 
between Elliottsville and Toronto, the interval between the Clay Vein 
and Roger coal, both of which are worked, is 85 feet. The Clay Vein 
has fallen here to 40 feet below railroad grade. 
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Lower Freeport coal. 


ETT RET AYE Ae Saqaod abc1o0 cabo nodbogdcbsde coaboosoDERBOGEIGOdEO boEAdDUa0000000 n00000 85 feet. 
Lower Kittanning coal. 


At Toronto (Sloan’s Station) the following section was obtained, 
in part, from the new shaft record : 


Brush Creek coal, 4 ft. formerly mined. 


Interval wae ctsevensiseoss coowenvnsienelsanceapans <clstats cnecteiomaace ete seemeanenet 80 feet. 
Lower Freeport coal, 28 to 40 inches mined. 


TNGOEV All iceesinss bce sbce dessins shone sce ejescuceee tenet conte inten net Sameeee Gases 86“ 
Middle Kittanning horizon, black shale. . 
Middle Vein clay, 7 ft. 

MMO VAL ec cesaerrosoistemeleh ote neleedel c nenscaietelelale w'e'sle Satecatee te eatiarectnaete nctmanio satet ry 
Lower Kittanning coal, 3 ft. 5 in. 

Kittanning clay, 6 ft. 6 in. 


The last-named coal is about 30 feet below railroad grade. 

One mile below Toronto, near Jeddo Station, the Lower Freeport 
coal is worked, 25 feet above railroad grade. On Thomas Wells’s 
farm, half-way between Jeddo and Brown’s Station, the same coal is 
found 10 ft. above the railroad. At Brown Station, it is found near the 
level of Island Creek. It rises with the creek to the northward, and 
was formerly worked in the large way for the use of the salt wells of 
this valley. It is 77 feet below the well-known coal mined on Wm. 8. 
Finley’s farm, which, as all agree, is the equivalent of the Groff or 
Brush Creek seam. 

The Lower Kittanning seam has now gone below drainage, and 
henceforth the Lower Freeport coal will be taken as the base of the 
sections by which the continuity is to be maintained. 

At G. W. Peacher’s mill, half-way between Finley’s mines and the 
river, the Lower Freeport coal is worked. It here lies 336 feet below 
the Crinoidal limestone. 

At the mouth of Island Creek, the following section is found: 


Le Brusha@reeku(e)icoals ccc tcuscosc eee cues umesses tees 1 foot 6 inches. 
2. Tintenvalieic. Uecatsscecocccesecssscsedn sodcccracscsctmeaeemee 65 feet. 

Sue Vellowalimestone eccsccscsccccisoecenscecoccncceccse te ale 3 ale aul (8) m 
4. Bolivar’clay (and sliale))....55..0..c.4..c2cccdeocssoseotcose 132) By 

5. Upper Freeport limestone, nodular..................006 MERE ya) i 
6. UN GERV AL. «.cadiswceie seeistestowadees stone sigcss sucssiiss hese ebec oats 26 
HeemLOWCrHyH ree POLCOaldscas<cccscscccnscasceasesecconeescscess 1 TNs (6) i 
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This section is of special value, inasmuch as it shows a character- 
istic development of the Upper Freeport horizon. It seems probable 
that the yellow limestone above the clay represents the Upper Freeport 
coal. These buff limestones frequently come in upon the horizons of 
the coal seams, apparently replacing them. ‘The clay is the non-plastic, 
greenish fire-clay, so characteristic of the horizon. It has been worked 
here in years past, the brick made from it having a good reputation. 
The clay takes its name from Bolivar, Pa., where it has long been mined 
and worked. The limestone below is in all respects characteristic Upper 
Freeport limestone. 

The Island Siding Brick Works, a short distance below Brown’s 
Station, are working a clay and shale that comes from above the upper 
limestone, but they have also used the hard clay between the limestones. 
The chief objection to this clay is that nuggets of limestone occur in it 
which can be kept out of the worked product only by great care. 

Crossing the river from Toronto, we find on the West Virginia 
side the same general section that we have been following. 

At Freeman and Co.’s Works, the following section was obtained : 


iheebrushu@reekscoala Groihuvelmoencree-ce ear aettanes cadets rte 3 6" 
SoPPIMLS EVA ec «talent alates seen itevacee sudamaenarsccesnereesteteee ea reik steaks 51’ 
3. Limestone, in place of Upper Freeport coal (?)........... CR. 2 
Aas Al ess WAth Oren Wall Siac sce cco.cumoucscieevestcinseseewevsewes secede caseues aces 3! 
D WEMATETHS Gleny CBolbNVENe ))\o00500093000500000809000000 9000000000805000006 6’ 
6. Shale and sandrock, Upper Freeport...............c.cesscescscee coeees 34’ 
7. Lower Freeport coal, Roger Vein .............scsc0sseeee senses sescscees 26 
SoA VPITO=ClBYacccsseesaceas cscs dnctecer otete ce ceils mete nguneliverveuachetece Dileavatce 3! 
9. Sandrock and sandy shale, Lower Freeport. ...........c.cse0. sseees 69’ 
10. Coal, 18” vein or Middle Kittanning ..............2cceceecsecsecseeces 2 
MPEP O=Cl Aivasees cess sestes sescsei eves ees Nes), Cones cesar Nee SAIN UENO IRE TSI wc 2/ 
L2eeSandrockgandishial G.cic./ 05 kee tew tase suceteaeieledesscaece esses desdiess 49/ 
13. Lower Kittanning coal, Clay Vein...............cccsssecscesscesscoees 2/ 
LAGI ttamminerclayamained ups sects eee te masons eecccsedcececoses 6’ 
HEY MConcealedttonrivert tons ..cscsces ccossOove eed eeetades cscs eubanecwsaasiegs 47’ 


At W. B. Freeman’s Clay Works, the Middle Kittanning or Strip 


Vein coal comes in to the section, as follows: 


1. Lower Freeport sandstone, exposed...........cecesecee sosceeees ee 25° 
Coal, 1’ 0 

2. Middle Kittanning coal (Strip Vein) | Sits, Qa sere atiees Qe ate 
Coal, 1’ 6” 

SeMire-claysandiconCealed! ssccies.estiecesstececevscsceacscecdsovessensaecsacees a7 

4. Lower Kittanning coal (Clay Vein)..............c.ccsscessceses seers 2’ 


Bei tlannin 2iClay week aweceseccnaticercerescesesence sivas succdceceectseae' 6’ 
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From the point last named to the mouth of King’s Creek, 14 miles 
below, the two lower coals hold the same relative position as that just 
given. 

At Porter & Co.’s Brick Works, the Lower Freeport coal is also 
found. The section is as follows: 


1. Lower Freeport coal........... visa ga ate'ag sseidise ss sulve sional uiteamenireeeerinerene Sai 
Qe AMP Vali ews ac cecets onc eccinccocsdceasateeecsecebectucecwcrmecnemerantcoerees 60” 
35) Middleskuttanning coal) Strip MVieinits-cacessstecessesceeseeeces sca 3 
Bes Trntenvalbnt che vac eves Seetok «stcadsdach dade code uats centeboctenteteciee tbe toaae 30/ 
5; “Hower Kittanning Coal iicocc.cea see ctissetcspouese cneeeeee ee eee 3” 
6.2 SKattan nin gla yer g es cevasae an ete eceo nee cnc ocoe lose sou oneeene ne seeee tence 6” 


This point is about 3 mile above the mouth of King’s Creek. The 
Roger coal is worked at many points in this valley, and is quite widely 
known as the King’s Creek coal. It can be traced on every farm. 

At the Tarr Brothers’ farm, 2 miles above the mouth of the creek, 
the following satisfactory section was found: 


1 Crinoidal limestone i. 2. .scngees asses orsescnereneasennee cucbeee secne ces i’ 
2. Shales, sandy shales, oar suv ase tieeinss caeeaetec oo meac ener a mc eseeee 218” 
3. Sandrock, partly concealed 
4. Brush ‘Creek: limestone ..é cuss scsnne dace deasaoasoerete sper oon deee tovesens WZ 
De SENN OAT SVOW KE AUC) FSP AYSEROXE! << GG5540000000000000 600006000 606000040000. 000000000 52” 
6. Bituminous shale ........... rsigisles evade’ deedledsin steuces sae eeeeecemeneteneens 0 3” 
“7. Shale and fire-Clay \....2...:c.csces.sesynascoceteectesesreetens eee eee 2” 
8. Limestone, place of Upper Freeport coal ..............2-.se0+scseee 1%, (74S" 
9. Non-plastic fire-clay (Bolivar), in pockets................sseessecees 5/ 
10. Shale with calcareous nodules and Clay .............sceescsereeeees 4’ 
WN 5s SHAG esis ccccnsaseasess se scleatec cash Gace Seats als tee en eee eee taco meets 20/ 
( Bone coal, 0 6) 
12. Lower Freeport coal oF ne 4 a ERAN ipa eR coir AW oy 
| Coal, l’ 0 
13. Fire-clay and concealed to Creek.............cscscscscccscecsscscosecs 23° 


The Lower Freeport limestone is also shown at intervals along the 
creek. The coal ranges from 3 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. Its structure, as given 
above, is modified somewhat in different mines. A mine, ¢ mile below 
the Tarr Brothers’ mine, shows the following structure: | 


BON CcCOA ee cesses eee ee oN eae SSG eae Oe Obs eae ea aaa eee ieee 0 67 
COB ee a eos cadens bss daa we sone dyed ocho sks saesta le toda omatee ce eneamer 24000 

Slate steer eintces socaten er cea cco tteereeeus co ea meeei sesh selbcels eanee Buamraut eee emanate OF 24 
Coal sre SNES REE OS, EER 027% 
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The seam can be followed up the stream by numerous openings as 
far as Taylor’s Mills. It is here reduced to 2 ft. in thickness, and lies 
between the Upper and Lower Freeport sandstones. 

One more section in which the Clay Vein coal occurs can be found 
on the West Virginia side of the river. At Thompson and Miller’s 
brick-yard, just below the mouth of King’s Creek, the Lower Kittan- 
ning horizon appears for the last time above the river level. The sec- 
tion is as follows: 


SIMEVES, GQ DOETEC! 400060000000000000000000000000000 _00000150030000000000000000 84000000 10’ 


I. 

2. Tower Freeport coal, King’s Creek Seam.............cccccessrceeeseeeceeees 2/ 
3. Sandy shales and sandrock (L. F. sandstone, etc.) ...........00.seeee 95 
AV Mitclolle 1kaikrerormbiyes Gopill, Sisettjy WE. 55aG0000860609 650599080000 000000000000000 3” 
i,» JETIRS=@LENY cocoonged608 oabta0tiob 164000 cddoa0cbaedoodHbdcddo500 aboabe ucdHOR CCUG! HochoccKian 4/ 
Gams lalevandisandnockwecnesie- cote caste te er acsccicecencscdscceen socee 17’ 
t. Lower, Kittanning coaly Clay) Veins. 0.220.) 2. csdeccscecscinescorseeseesosce 2/ 
3, TCHS LENZ, MMTV! ceoscoad. con0d0800 066. 3 20086000005500008000000000 GOO0BOFOE 8” 
Gre Concealedutonowawateniussccaecacaieccsacesesiscecuccea| css scncclacecceccsesscenss 4’ 


It will be profitable to recapitulate the facts pertaining to the 
Lower Freeport or Roger coal, which is here known as the King’s 
Creek coal : 


1. It ranges from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in thickness. 
It is a little more than 300 ft. below the Crinoidal limestone (308 ft. on the 
Tarr farm). 
3. It ranges between 90 ft. and 120 ft. above the Lower Kittanning coal. 
4. The Upper Freeport clay and limestone occur about 35 ft. above it. 


Returning to the Ohio side of the river, we find no exposures of 
the lower coals between Island Creek and Will’s Creek, but the Crinoi- 
dal limestone sweeps from hill to hill, and furnishes a constant upper 
limit for our sections. On the north bank of Will’s Creek, a half mile 
above its mouth, we find the limestone in the middle of a long section, 
which is continued downwards, by a well record reported by Newberry 
in volume ILI, pp. 753-4. | 

The main elements are as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone, underlain by 2 ft. 6 in. coal. 


Interval ...... ... 104900000909005008005000000000 0600000005G000000 000000039000090000 265 feet. 
Coal, near level of creek, 3 ft. reported, Brush Creek. (?) 
Min Ger Alwar: scrcwusecetnset see sects bovenettn tej tinasy cavoeewesioeec dees seen ceelscn toasts 66 “ 


Lower Freeport coal, 4 ft., underlain by clay and limestone. 
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The Lower Freeport coal is here, as everywhere else throughout 
this region, a little more than 300 ft. below the Crinoidal limestone. 
The distance in this measurement is 331 ft. On Island Creek it was 
found to be 336 ft. On King’s Creek, on the other side of the river, 
it is 308 ft. The coal makes one more appearance in the main valley 
before it dips below the surface. Just above the mouth of the creek, it 
is found level with the river at low water. 

From this point on, Newberry’s account of it is clear and succinct. 
In vol. III, page 756, he says, ‘‘the limestone coal of the W:lls Creek 
section” (the Lower Freeport of our last section) “is plainly the shaft 
coal of Steubenville. It is exposed in the bed of the Ohio just above 
the mouth of the Wills Cieek ; is reached at the depth of 75 feet in the - 
shaft of Cable and Co. ; at 80 feet in the Bustard shaft; at 172 feet in 
the boring at Stony Hollow; at 188 feet in the rolling mill shaft; at 
204 feet in Averick’s shaft ; at 221 feet in Boreland’s shaft, and 234 
feet at the Mingo shaft. At Mingo, Borelands and the Bustard shaft, a 
band of nodular limestone was found just below the fire-clay, as in the 
Wills Creek boring.” But furthermore we find in the relations of the 
Crinoidal limestone, confirmatory proof of the conclusion just reached 
that the Steubenville shaft coal is the Lower Freeport or Roger seam. 
This persistent stratum is found directly above each of the following 
named shafts at Steubenville, viz., Alicanna shaft, Stony Hollow shaft, 
and Market Street shaft. In the first the interval between the shaft 
coal and the Crinoidal limestone is 313 feet, in the second, it is 326, and 
in the third it is 330 feet. Gathering up all the measures that we have 
thus far found of the interval in question, we obtain the following series. 
A second column shows the interval between the Clay Vein and the 
limestone : 


At south bend of Yellow Creek........0.....sscscsccscccossescesocees *342/ 427’ 
ASG Port; HOMER 3.082. Seticacilonstcos ante ang seeaec ne ete eee *328/ 417’ 
At MGCoy 8 Station sssc.c.csccsccoscececceessocteces corte cee ee eee 278” 401” 
At Peacher’s Mills, Island Creek .............,cccsccesccccssccescsces 336’ *4467 
At Wing's: Creek... .0.c.s.ssicecesessceececseuck stosceedee cone 308’ *4087 
At Wills: Creek... cicisces covcecdecsssucnst socio seees eae eee 3317 
At Alicanna shaft, Steubenville..............ccscscsscescscerscsceces 313” 
AtiStony: Hollow shatt...ccecciicc..cccuccecoscestesuceceaseceoteenccs 326’ 
AtsMarketiStreeti shatters 05 reece eee oe eee ee eres 330/ 


* The figures marked with an asterisk were not obtained from the measurement of single section § 
but by combining two sections from the same vicinity. 
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These figures show the steadiness of the sections as a whole. There 
is more play in some of the intervals than is usual, but in the large 
way the surprising regularity that characterizes the rest of the Ohio 
coal field, appears here also. 

The facts are represented to the eye in the accompanying plate, 
Fig. XIV A. 

The place thus given to the Steubenville shaft seam in the Ohio 
series of coals differs from that previously assigned to it. Newberry 
strongly inclines to the view that the Steubenville seam is the Upper 
Freeport, though he does not consider the question demonstrated. He 
seems to count the Groff or Brush Creek seam as the only competitor of 
the Upper Freeport for this place, but why the claims of the Roger or 
Lower Freeport seam should have been overlooked until now, it is not 
easy to see. The Roger seam corresponds better in every way in the 
matter of intervals, as all can see, but undue stress need not be laid on 
this point, because of the fact that the interval between the Upper and 
Lower Freeport horizons in this region does not exceed the play of the 
sections reported. 

The Roger coal is a persistent seam through the district, across 
which our sections have carried us. Mines are opened in it for almost 
every mile of the interval between Yellow Creek and Island Creek, 
where it falls to the drainage level. On the other hand, the Upper 
Freeport coal does not appear as a mineable seam at a single point in 
this interval. | 

The interval between the Roger and the Groff coals is shorter at 
the end of this line of sections than it was at the beginning, it is true, 
but the change is progressively accomplished. At Hammondsville, the 
measurement is 125 feet. At McCoy’s it is 85 feet, at Toronto 80 feet, 
at Island Creek 77 feet, and at Wills Creek 65 feet. The principal 
change has been accomplished in a part of the field where there is no 
- dispute in regard to the elements. 

It cannot be objected that the Roger coal is not a seam of sufficient 
thickness to represent the Steubenville coal, for it rises to 5 feet on 
King’s Creek, while the Steubenville shaft coal falls to 28 inches at 
Mingo. In any case the Roger coal is the thickest as well as the 
steadiest seam that is to be found in all the region to the north of Steu- 
benville. 


No argument can be raised against the identification on the score 
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of quality. The average of the Roger coal is not as good as the best of 
the Shaft coal, but there is no other seam that would fare better in such 
a comparison. It is also true that as poor a quality is found in some of 
the shaft seam mines as in any of the mines of the Roger coal, outside 
the limits of the shaft seam field. 

It may be objected that the coals reported below the Steubenville 
coal in shafts and well records cannot be as satisfactorily accounted for 
on this identification as on that previously given. The objection has 
but little weight. Ifall the facts of the series that lie open to-day can 
be harmoniously adjusted, we need not allow the obscure and often dis- 
torted sections of well records to perplex us overmuch. But there are 
no serious difficulties to be reconciled. ‘The first coal seam found below 
the shaft coal comes in very well, as far as interval is concerned, for the 
Upper Kittanning or 18-inch seam. The intervals as recorded are 28 
feet in the Alicanna shaft, 44 feet in the Rolling Mill shaft, 45 feet in 
the McElroy well, 54 feet in the Market Street test well, and 52 feet in 
the Mingo well. The reported thickness does not agree as well. This 
is given as 4 feet, cannel coal, in the McElroy well, and as 2% feet at : 
several other points. It is reported “thin” in the Mingo well. The 
Upper Kittanning seam nowhere shows 2% feet in its outcrops. 

The second seam below the Shaft coal is reported at 80, 92 and 98 
feet, respectively, in three wells. If these figures stand for the same 
seam, it could be either the Middle or Lower Kittanning, without doing 
violence to the sections obtained elsewhere. | 

As to the coal seam, 3 ft. 9 in. thick, reported 139 feet below the 
Shaft coal in the Mingo boring, it is scarcely worth while to essay an 
identification. There are setims enough to compete for the place. A 
fairly probable determination would make the 80 to 100 feet coal the 
Middle Kittanning or Strip Vein, and 139 feet seam, the Lower Kit- 
tanning or Clay Vein. In any case, there are more coal seams shown 
in vertical section at Steubenville than at any other point in Ohio, as 
far as is now known. 

In view of the facts that have now been presented, the place of the 
Steubenville Shaft seam in the series is counted definitely settled. It 
is the Lower Freeport coal of the general section, and the Roger seam 
of the Ohio and Yellow Creek valley. 

The credit for working out the essential facts in this demonstration 
belongs to F. W. Sperr, M.E., an assistant on the survey. 
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Returning from the Ohio Valley to the northern margin of the 
coal field, we shall find the most advantageous line of sections along 
and in the vicinity of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad. 


The series last described can be followed up Yellow Creek to 
Salineville with unmistakable distinctness, as so well shown by New- 
berry (vol. III, p. 100). It is lost in the Yellow Creek Summit of the 
railroad, but its upper members promptly reappear on the northern side 
of the divide as soon as their level is reached. Newberry’s description 
and reference of the coal seams found to the northward can be quoted 
and adopted without qualification. It is as follows: 


“Going north from Salineville toward New Lisbon, the road passes 
over a divide of which the summit is 350 ft. above Salineville Sta- 
tion. . . . Descending the divide toward the north, and coming 
down into the valley of the West Fork of Little Beaver, near Gaver 
Post-office, we find the shales of the Barren Measures succeeded below 
by a heavy sandrock and two coals, the upper 2 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. thick, 
of excellent quality, and resembling the Salineville Strip Vein (No. 7). 
The second seam, some 60 ft. lower, is not well shown where first seen, 
but further down the stream, toward and at West Point, both these 
coals outcrop and are worked at numerous localities. Beneath the lower 
one, which is five feet in thickness, and separated from it only by the 
fire-clay, is a limestone. This coal can be traced north and east from 
this point to the limits of the county, and is distinctly recognized 
everywhere as the Big Vein. It is our Coal No. 6, the Upper Freeport 
coal of Pennsylvania.” 


The Upper Freeport coal and limestone can be followed westward 
from Gaver’s Post-office to Millport on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad. The interval between the coal and limestone slowly increases 
to the northwest until a maximum of 25 ft. is reached. The coal dis- 
appears temporarily near the railroad, but the limestone is found here 
about 6 ft. above the level of the track. At Kensington, the coal 
comes in again, and the limestone is found 25 ft. below it. It was 
formerly quarried here from the bed of the canal. From this point 
northwards the coal is frequently opened. At Rochester Station it has 
been mined for a number of years by William Somerville. The sec- 
tion here is as follows: 
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Hleavydsandrockesuscestths cotelvecsscstomtetecmece 
Coal, 1’ 6” to 4 5/6” 
2. Upper Freeport coal < Shale, 17% to 2/7 [ c7r7rerree teers 
Coal, 2 to 17 4” 
3: (Pire-claygand shaleveecccccccscceccecescoscest ste scccceetace cee: 25/ 
4, * Upper Freeport limestone (?).........ccccscscsssscscsccssovescoessecs 1/-3/ 
Dp eats] 0 anc otaacdactig SHsasec Sc HEHe oH ERE CEURTOEEER gen Adee umaricdas oR cocuctbonoons 5/ 
6. Coal outcrop, cannel. 


Whether No. 6 in the section represents the Lower Freeport coal 
is uncertain, as this element has but a feeble development throughout 
this region, though its limestone is frequently found, but it may be so 
counted provisionally. On the south side of the divide, the two Kittan- 
ning coals are found at 125 ft. and 150 ft. approximately below the 
Upper Freeport coal. A boring made by Mr. Somerville at Rochester 
shows two seams that hold the exact places of the Kittanning coals, 
the section being continued downwards from the cannel coal last named: 


7. Sandstone, shale and fire-clay..............s.cece sescecscceces ieedustenee 867 
8. Middle Kittanning or Darlington Coal..............cccesessesesseeees 2a Om 
9. Shales etewncc..teanssscksecess cosceslens eee lee nee et enaate AAU ue ee anne 38’ 

10. Lower Kittanning coal, hard and clear ..............sscscsessesecees ra 


The same facts can be represented in another form: 


Upper Freeport coal (118 ft. interval). 
Middle Kittanning (?) coal (40 ft. interval). 
Lower Kittanning (?) coal. 


The last-named seam is thus seen to be 158 ft. below the Upper 
Freeport coal. In the Hammondsville section it will be remembered 
that the interval between the Lower Kittanning and the Upper Free- 
port coals is close to 150 ft. 

The elevation of the Somerville coal above Lake Erie is 585 ft. 
The Middle coal is accordingly 462 ft. at this point, and the Lower 
coal 422 ft. above the same base. The Upper coal rises a little higher 
before it reaches the Sandy Summit where its elevation is not far below 
600 ft. As the coal now lies high in the hills, it is of course cut out by 
the Sandy Valley, which the railroad crosses, but to the northward, 
both coal and limestone are found as soon as summits are reached that 
are high enough to hold them. Both elements also hold their places 
continuously to the westward from Rochester, through Augusta and 
Brown townships of Carroll county. 


* Found in adjoining farms. 
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We may safely follow the clue furnished by the two coals disclosed 
in the boring made by Mr. Somerville at Rochester, and which have 
been identified provisionally as the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals, 
by reason of their positions in the series. 3 

In coming down from the Sandy Summit to Bayard, we descend 
over 100 ft. (Bayard, 503 ft, above L. E.), but not low enough to reach 
the coals reported in the Rochester boring, which are 462 ft. and 422 ft. 
above L. EK. To find lower ground, we must descend the Big Sandy 
Valley. The railroad grade drops 23 ft. in reaching Minerva, 2 miles 
below Bayard (480 ft. above L. E.), and here just outside the limits of 
the corporation, on the south side of the creek, the upper of the two 
coals comes to day, with an altitude of 469 ft. above L. KE. On the 
same farm (James Carson’s), the Lower coal is also found, level. 
with the water, at approximately 440 ft. above L. E. The upper seam 
is being mined here at the present time. It has a thickness of 2 feet 
to 24 feet. 
| 
| 
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From Minerva to Magnolia and Mineral Point, there is not only 
no difficulty in following, but there is no possibility of losing, these two 
companion seams as they stretch along the sides of the valley. The 
upper one has been worked or at least opened for every mile, not to say 
on every farm, in the interval. The lower one is frequently opened 
and worked, and it is everywhere true to its place, from 25 to 40 feet 
below the upper seam. It is still a ““Clay Vein.” It covers through- 
out the valley a heavy deposit of clay which assumes a phase of unusual 
purity and excellence about Magnolia and Mineral Point, where it has 
long been worked in the large way. 

At 60 feet below the lower seam, the well-known Gray or Putnam 
Hill limestone is found in the lower portion of the valley. It has been 
traced by borings and by shafts eastward as far as Waynesburgh, where © 
it les from 20 to 30 feet below the bed of the stream. This limestone 
covers a coal seam which has the best right to be counted Coal No. 4 of 
all the separate seams which bear this designation. 

The two seams already described as lying above it, are New- 
berry’s coals No.5 and No. 6 of the Tuscarawas Valley series, but 
they are just as certainly the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals of the 
Pennsylvania scale, or No. 3 and No. 4 of the Yellow Creek section, 
which we have just left behind us. 

The strata lie very nearly level throughout the Sandy valley, or in 
other words, the valley extends in the direction of the line of strike, but 
there is a light dip to the south and east throughout this region gener- 
ally. The elevations above Lake Erie of the Middle Kittanning (No. 
6 of Newberry’s Tuscarawas series) through the valley are as follows: 


Feet. 

Somerville’s mine, Rochester Station, DOring ..............s.sessseceseeeees- 462 
Minervatand Pekin ii. Sites ceccusecdccwdetescinies guess ieee teeter strmecc sects 469 
ONEICA Hess sie he socssivae ste woieeslete a ebaee vas meds Seem cplbae sire tenme eee etaaec emt oeemeciates A50 
Mialivie rine oriecncicss sss che sesceatiout secs soustouct estonia sdesn seaidunsteoeee suse atianes ceenes 440 
Wiss DUNO icecosnescceceaciearise see emcee shank er ceenieesosuten Comoe ees meaateoenmans 448 
HMO. WOES LOAION 7 WWTP cccoguqdsibosdcs 0o0G06060000000 06000 dooeabbadEcse00 80000 482 
Four miles below Magnolia, east of tunnel............... .2seeees vee lkees 476 
At the last station the following section is found: 

Above L. E. Kit. In. 

Shale. - 
476’ Coal—‘‘ Upper Vein,” Middle Kittanning, mined (No. 6 
OL ING Wie) eccuersecd ence onccssecn ane socn ceucedecsh senceemecenaee 3 


Fire-clay.......... Brags ob IdcOn0er5e0000 Nba cde0O HeCOcTaEHE Hop 000H00 460580000 3 
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Above L. E. lM dba 
Slate pro Gees Waco aestcciensncsiate <a sletsace sacemak ie telbebseidtioevoatise va des 15 
Coai—Wighteen-mMCh Veil ees... cceccsesecc oes convoscwncesescesees- 1 6 
SNA e Meese reser wceasestnccucisectarSacstne ate dvedueectatiscasices asevernessqs'ecece 22 

436/ Coal—‘ Lower Vein,” Lower Kittanning (No. 5 of New- 
ID CELA) aes benemeer en ec N seers deca cesuasecdoe ce natenegs@ecene mamtdeaeeteds 3. 6 
Fire-clay, 3 ft. 8 in....... 1OG08 NOCD CEO CCR OOOD DB OC ACE LARC EEO EO REE 3 
Shralevandesand=rocke se .cescoce yoacascsnass eccrsssesccess eA eS 62 
Gray limestone—Putnam Hill, Periterete Bis tase ecinticenetudeear Iees 
369’ Coal—“ Limestone Vein,’ Brookvilie seam (?) (No. 4 of 
INE WIDETBY isi ec cero mee cee creer sec renletcacltett ee gee tates: Scee 5 


Level of Big Sandy. 


We have followed the line of the Tuscarawas branch of the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Railroad up to this point, using its levels to deter- 
mine the elevations of the several geological elements. ‘The road here 
turns away from the valley of the Big Sandy, and bears to the south- 
ward. {Following the valley north-westward to Bolivar, we find a 
number of clear and valuable sections. 


One-half mile west of Bolivar, on the David Belknap farm, the 
following instructive section is found : 


Above L. E. Ft. In. 
EDT tirenscesemceeten eet ccctactecseceeceiae cosetee tseatdanenonen ses sit 12 
481’ 2. Drab limestone, fossiliferous, Ferriferous of Penna...... 3 
SeU Ol Ale pehesscsccyle res tes Vokes aes SoSMe Saas sec ctosbedboscs wate weeee tes 30 
AUN AL Gran Gp JEOOOHO TAOS WTAE STOLE 560000090000370550005000000 0060008 2 6 
5. Coal—“ Limestone Vein” (No. 4 of Newer) Fee cot te 2 
GME SlVal eg eerarerscncctcti sates notre ctor sndeas ones cm sey star's sine teases 30 
7. Coal—Tionesta of Penna. (?), mined here (No. 36)... 3 
Siem Slr all Ciesceee eer ec nsec coe se sia cote dues Ua snicssanvcssaascne batts eces 10 
9, Blue or Gray limestone—“ Middle Vein,’ Upper Mer- 
Cera(placeonCoalNonad)cse-ee) cas csese etsccscescese HB. 
NOM HITE -Claypreccn ee scecee dees trcne csasees scicsenes ss Lee mead talsven seen ees 3 
UML Sn all reve ts tesacte eet ters ane neta so uctebc ols sess sGeierdvas eles ep Casio bis 20 
371’ 12. Blue limestone—“ Lower Vein,” Lower Mercer .......... nO 
See COdL a tMiMiecess cose iateteocescs ses ) Lea i 
[Acer S hal ee Otitis. cscs scseeseec notes r No. 3 of Newberry Mone 7” 9 
TUS, Clratlh, Uisite, GY Tt encod ceddbocisodode J 
IG, TBERS OEY ceconnadoscoscoseooss, 0000000 SESS cp hOB OEP OCC OBEDOLBAR CEE EEE 6 
SEB GR We, Chorncteellel 1) Gal loco cootadaded0 005900000 4000000000 000500NDOAGbD506 24 


The elements of special interest in this section are Nos. 2 and 7. 
The former shows the reappearance of the; Ferriferous limestone at its 
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proper horizon, half-way between the Putnam Hill limestone and the 
Lower Kittanning coal. The phase here presented is a common one of 
the limestone throughout the interval of its unsteady development. It 
is drab-colored, bedded and not nodular, distinctly, but not abundantly 
fossiliferous. A calcareous sandstore, effervescing freely with acids, 
but not slaking after roasting, is another common phase of this horizon. 

In No. 7 of the section, we find the best exhibition of the Tionesta 
coal of Rogers in all of this region. It is worked quite extensively here 
for the supply of the country around. In the following section we find 
a somewhat greater thickness of the seam, but its value is scarcely in- 
creased thereby. The seam has a considerable development in the 
western side of Stark county. The other elements need no comment, as 
they occur in typical form and at the usual intervals. The distance 
from the Lower Mercer limestone to the Ferriferous limestone is here 
_seen to be 110 feet, or a little less than the distance in Mahoning county 
where we left its last exposure (120 feet). The dip from Bolivar to the 
tunnel section is about 80 feet, the course that we have followed leading 
up the line of rise. 

Two miles northwest of Bolivar on the Joseph Hair farm and near 
the Fire-clay Works of B. M. Allison & Co., a section taking in nearly 
the same range as the last is shown. It is as follows: 


Kt; In 
Ik, Gran) ip LEO aHTO LEMS USTOGSIOTEGs0008600200000080000000000008.900000006 00000000 2 
QP CONCEALEE. 05.) cacev od ou ince sass ouiemelosear ee MECH S aaae ae Anne Senet 25 
Coal, 1 ft. 8 in. 
3. | sist 9 in. | tionesta (Gao 310) serra ccanaoncnesnncodsondos: ecosde ri 
Coal, 2 ft. 4 in. 
APPA ONCCALC Ui Se Nees ec cna cece cette ddiccedee oe aetocee or acest a nentee mace eee Eee 15 
D, LDR WIE VOOM, Wy doer MIGIEER obs coocccce 660000000000080000000000080 3 
6.) Coal thins4 tOvGi lites. sc cascncsonseestedeuesesnaeecadooeeacmececcmeceee anes 0 6 
Te FCONCCAICAK se seewsevoatie vide sncdesosenssanscedeansueo uncon denen teatime cece 30 
SeeBiuellimesione lower Mercer ...cccscdcccscccererasecccenenceeeneeteenecee 4 
Dim Darkishaletieavccscccsceteracsctesdsocs sonics sas's'sislawslonnonseisnastlecsinwacatnes 2 
LOR [Coals thin reiti.. hc: tesiscasascccssaweatnceciedenes acesnecin acest seen eens — 
1. eDarkishall ewes eee. ce vce sec Sewers seh vans geek oom eee veces sane come sceeeeneees 2 
12s Winecl aye ssetiecctiess tetkae tec cceevssdaras Gacsiswanci qnee voters eskeeesescste cece 6 
13%. (Conceal ede wack. Ree esscnceeseschenceose ss vevesewcesne tens ooumanieneneeeeeceee 20 
14. Blue limestone (gccurs occasionally at this horizon).............. 1 6 
1H:* Concealed torcanmal ariiereresscel eek been costco cere ceteaeeneneceeeeneanes 15 


The Sharon coal is found in basins near the point which we have 
now reached at a depth ranging from 125 to 180 feet below the Lower 
Mercer limestone. 
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Particular attention has been given in this review to the geology 
of the Big Sandy Valley, because it is here that the dislocation of the 
series has occurred which has brought so much confusion into the 
published accounts of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio. 

The points now brought out are these: Ist. The coal seams num- 
bered 5 and 6 by Newberry in the Tuscarawas Valley section can be 
followed, as all allow and as none can deny, through the Big Sandy 
Valley from Magnolia to Minerva at levels, for the upper seam, ranging 
from 480 to 440 feet above Lake Erie, the lower seam holding steady 
at 25 to 40 feet below the upper. 2d. The Lower and Upper Freeport 
coals, also numbered 5 and 6 by Newberry, in Columbiana county, 
were followed from their unmistakable and undisputed developments 
in the Yellow Creek and the Little Beaver Valleys, along the line of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, as far as Rochester Station and 
the Sandy divide. The Upper Freeport coal is the seam that is mined 
at Rochester, as all agree, and its altitude above L. E. is 570 feet. The 
Lower Freeport seam is frequently met, 30 to 40 feet below it. 3d. A 
boring made at Rochester shows the coal seams, Nos. 5 and 6 of the 
Tuscarawas series, 120 feet below the Freeport coals, numbered 5 and 6, 
to the southward. . 

These facts show with sufficient clearness and certainty the dupli- 
~ eation of several of the numbers, and notably the numbers 5 and 6, by 
which the more important seams of the Lower Coal Measures are 
designated in Newberry’s classification, and it thus becomes apparent 
that the coal seams of the Tuscarawas Valley cannot be correlated with 
those of the Ohio Valley by their numbers. But these facts do not 
stand alone. There are other lines, entirely distinct from the points 
already made, which serve to confirm in the strongest way the conclu- 
sions that have now been reached. 

Note may be made in passing that, in character, the Freeport coals 
are quite different from the Kittanning coals below them. The Kittan- 
ning coals, though thin, are quite regular and steady. The Upper 
Freeport coal is extremely irregular and liable to “ wants,” but its 
maximum thickness is double that of the coal below. The Upper 
Freeport coal, as compared with the Middle Kittanning or lower No. 6 
throughout this region, is inferior in quality. It is divided by irregular 
slate and sulphur “ binders” as well as by its regular shale parting, but 
the lower seam shows only the regular partings. The Freeport coa! is 
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also higher in sulphur as a rule, and generally higher also in ash. The 
Middle Kittanning coal is always a harder and stronger coal than the 
Upper Freeport. It is largely used as a domestic coal, whereas, the 
Upper Freeport is almost exclusively a steam coal. 


It will be remembered that in the dividing ridge near Rochester, 
between the waters of the Middle Fork of Little Beaver and the Big 
Sandy Fork of the Tuscarawas, the elevation of the Upper Freeport 
coal is between 570 and 600 feet above L. E. The coal terminates at 
this point for a number of miles along the railroad from lack of ground 
high enough to hold it, but as the dip is very light through all this 
region, as shown in the elevations already quoted of the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal, we ought to count upon finding the Freeport horizon again 
on the north side of the Sandy Valley. Newberry reports it at Moultrie, 
6 miles north of Rochester, and also at New Chambersburg and New 
Franklin on either side. At Moultrie, it is 75 feet above the railroad, 
or about 600 feet above L. HE. (vol. ILI, p. 104). At New Chambers- 
burg, it is 629 feet above Lake Erie, according to Whittlesey. Its 
limestone accompanies it here. 


This shows the continuity of the horizon, but we need not go so 
far to reach it. It bounds the Sandy Valley from Bayard to Magnolia 
on both sides. It is especially conspicuous throughout Paris, Brown 
and Ross townships. The horizon can be followed, in fact, from this 
point to the Ohio river in unmistakable distinctness. Throughout Tus- 
carawas county, there is not an element in the scale better known than 
the Upper Freeport coal, though under another name. 


A few sections taken in Paris and Brown townships will be given 
to bring out these facts in proper light. In Paris.township we can 
avail ourselves of the levels of the Connotton Valley Railroad to some - 
extent. 

The Kittanning coals, Lower and Middle, are both shown at Osna- 
burg (Nos. 5 and 6 of the Tuscarawas series). The Middle Kittanning 
coal has been long and extensively worked here. Its elevation above 
L. E. is 618 feet, and the Lower Kittanning coal is but 15 to 18 feet 
below it. The Putnam Hill limestone comes in at its proper horizon 
- one mile to the northward, and the Ferriferous limestone is represented 
30 feet above it, by a calcareous sandstone. Following the railroad to 
the southward, the Osnaburg coal is easily traced by frequent mines to 
Robertsville, Paris township, where also the Lower Kittanning coalis 
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tound, with the same interval as at Osnaburg. The Upper coal has 
fallen here to 540 feet above Lake Erie. Both coals have been mined 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

The Middle Kittanning coal being 540 feet above L. E., the Upper 
Freeport, according to the measures last found, should come in at 660 
feet above L. E., or thereabouts. On the Shull Hill, one mile north of 
Robertsville, this seam is found 24 inches thick, but capped with 5 feet 
of blackband ore, at an elevation of 147 feet above the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. This places it at 687 feet above L. E., higher by 20 feet 
than we had expected to find it. There are two other farms in the same 
neighborhood high enough to hold it, viz., the Wolf and the McNutt 
farms, and on both of these the coal, capped with the ore, occurs at the 
same level. On the Grafton Furnace Company’s property, just over 
the line in Osnaburg township, the distance from the Middle Kittan- 
ning to the Blackband coal is 118 feet. On all of these tracts, the ore 
has been extensively worked. A conclusion which we cannot receive 
without surprise, is thus forced upon us, viz., that the great blackband 
horizon of Stark, Carroll, Tuscarawas and Guernsey counties is the 
Upper Freeport horizon. This conclusion will be shown to be estab- 
lished on the firmest grounds before the subject is dismissed. 


Passing down the railroad, we find one mile below Robertsville, 
on the farm of Joshua Unkefer, a section from the Middle Kittanning 
coal to the Upper Freeport that is distinct and clear, and that cor- 
roborates the measurements already taken. 

The Middle Kittanning coal has been opened by the side of and at 
the level of the railroad, and 147 feet above it we find a characteristic 
showing of the Upper Freeport horizon, containing coal, clay and lime- 
stone. It is as follows: 


Upper Freeport coal, rotten and worthless .. ................csssesees 1 foot. 
SIMO =C LAV emmeceecie cae ee tnaccu aac cokes te say dee site vehise as aod audadedcstteeeae one. Pe ATCeLs 
Wppensreeportalimestonedy.c..ccesces-ssceccseeces ceoesseiicen snes ss seecscs 2 
inte mvaleCOncealedeeetn reruns ssuc nen tse es nowecshs tcueaat cel eaccewetec de 45 
Sandstone, quarried (Lower Freeport).............c.csccscscesesseceecees 193 
Inverell COM CCM Aten ccwate ede eee west sooon css roceee wouseeuteasn veces is 
Mir ewker irate Coat sc.ncnsscsstecoccoteescn see saeseeeseesesetocoocesos« SD HoN 


Lower Kittanning coal reported below. 


The limestone has been quite extensively quarried and burned on 
this farm, and also on the adjoining (Eckerman) farm. The interval 
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from the Kittanning coal to the Upper Freeport limestone is precisely 
the same as was found between coal and blackband in the section 
already given. é 

On the Robertsville road to Minerva, the Lower Freeport limestone 
occurs in good development at several points. One is just above the 
Robertsville Station, and a second is on the Slagle Hill, near Minerva. 
The limestone is from 80 to 100 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. 

The southward dip carries the Osnaburg coal down to 450 feet 
above L. E. at Oneida where the railroad reaches the Sandy Valley. 
The seam, us has already been stated, is opened on nearly every farm 
through the valley. At Malvern it is quite extensively worked by 
T. M. Creighton, in the southwest quarter of section 18, Brown town- 
ship. The Lower Freeport coal, 2 feet thick, has been opened at just 
100 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal on this farm, and near by, 
on the J. Weis tract, southwest quarter of section 7, an old mine of the 
Upper Freeport coal is found. The limestone appears in the adjacent 
ridges in strong force. On the Foltz Hill, it is not less than 8 feet 
thick, and is thoroughly characteristic in all respects. The Weis coal 
was but 24 or %5 inches thick. It carried no blackband with it, but it 
was covered by a considerable body of black shale. 

At David Stull’s farm, in Sandy township, Stark county, near the © 
western line of Brown, a measurement was again obtained between the 
Middle Kittanning coal and the Upper Freeport coal. The interval is 
here 132 feet. The upper coal was found 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and 
the black shale over it carried iron enough to lead to its being mined 
on the large scale, many thousand tons being calcined, but it proved too 
lean an ore to be used with profit. 

The Magnolia section already shown on page 92, when extended 
so as embrace all of the elements that fairly belong to it, proves to be 
the most comprehensive and the clearest section of the Sandy Valley. 
It was extended only to the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of the Tus- 
carawas Valley), but by following this well-known seam % mile to the 
southeast from Magnolia Station, it becomes possible to add 150 feet 
of overlying strata to the section. 

On the V. Rhinehart farm (n.w. 4 sect. 24, Rose tp.) the coal 
seam which made the top of our previous section is mined, and on the 
summit of the hill, which rises above the coal bank, the Upper Free- 
port horizon is reached. It holds, or rather held, 2 feet of coal, over- 
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lain with a heavy bed of blackband ore. The area is small, and coal 
and ore were worked out of it a number of years ago. On the Gibler 
farm adjoining, and also on the Samuel Creighton farm, the blackband 
- has been opened and worked quite largely. On the Rhinehart land the 
section is as follows: 


Above L. E. Feet. 
| i= Mahoning sandstones pebbly.cc5--..---...sc0.s.cveces-soescesccscess 8 
Das chs 01K) <e bke Bie Ocidoba ce Sonor CORG AR EE BOR CERRO Peas eeinettc crise so au aes cee’esess 6 
3. Blackband ore, 0 to 10 ft. worked oUut.................c.sceeeeeee 5 
6127 AGM Coaloreportedy 2stovaitaecss, scccercss st cwesvestccscececdcdecteasscens 2 
SRN esc lays. icc il id he ects eeu ea een, sacteba rd bubecoulacse eevee! 1 8 
6. Sandstone and shale, and concealed......... Miamcne as ccmaecseetee 37 
7. Lower Freeport sandstone, massive and conglomeritic. 
COM bre Creat clteeniatnan ceca s decease caeeusaltoescsesst see ceseueese 30 
Shee CONCEAL EG: ee. bays seasewss seen oes seduce sUnee sees ae Gene eaedlidedess eeteseane 55 
482/ 9. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6, Tuscarawas)................+ 3 


The elevation above Lake Erie assigned to the Upper Freeport 
coal is slightly in excess of the true measure, as the coal seam which we 
use as a base has been carried downwards somewhat by the dip, before 
it comes to be used in the new section, but the true elevation is not 
less than 590 feet above Lake Erie. 

On the Rhinehart farm, the distance from the Middle Kittanning 
coal (No. 6 of Tuscarawas) to the Upper Freeport coal is 130 feet. On 
the Creighton farm, the same interval measures 142 feet.! 

The Upper Freeport limestone is found at points without number 
at this same general elevation. It is frequently burned into lime for 
local supply. 

The Lower Freeport sandstone, No. 7 of the previous section, be- 
comes an element of great importance in all of this part of the country. 
It is quite coarse, and at times even conglomeritic throughout Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Holmes, and Coshocton counties, and this fact has helped 
to the wrong identification of it with the Mahoning sandstone. The 
latter stratum is also distinctly conglomeritic throughout this same 
region. Where the Lower Freeport sandstone has been counted the 
Mahoning, it has been found necessary to give a new name to the true 
‘Mahoning sandstone. This is called the Stillwater sandstone in the 
valley of the same name. ‘The fact that the true Mahoning sandstone 
is more decidedly a conglomerate than the Lower Freeport sandstone, is 
remarked by Newberry in vol. II, p. 153. 
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The Lower Freeport sandstone has throughout this region fre- 
quently a pinkish or reddish tint, which is quite characteristic. 

The blackband coal of the last and previous sections is Coal No. 7 
of Newberry, wherever he counts the Middle Kittanning coal No. 6, but 
it is clear that the No. 7 of Magnolia is one and the same seam with the 
No. 6 of Rochester. Both hold the same relations to the series in every 
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particular. Both are at substantially the same elevation above Lake 
Erie, and more than this, the whole section can be carried along through 
an open valley without a break or interruption of any sort from point to 
point. 

Precisely the same line of facts will be shown to exist in several 
other fields to which this confusion of numbers has reached. 

The Magnolia section, as now extended, becomes so full and satis- 
factory that it is reproduced in the preceding diagram, Fig. XV. 

Following still further to the southwestward the line of the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Railroad, we reach Mineral Point and Zoar Sta- 
tion, localities that must always be regarded with interest in Ohio 
Geology, on account of the use made of the sections which they sever- 
ally furnish, by Newberry, in his arrangement and classification of our 
Lower Coal Measures. The series shown in this general district is unu- 
sually full and interesting. 

Its lowest portion is found at Zoar Station, where the Lower Mer- 
cer limestone is found occupying the bed of the Connotton. This stra- 
tum cannot be well seen here, except at low stages of water, but it is 
very conspicuous in all of the county to the westward. Its coal, No. 
3 of Newberry, is of little value in this part of the State. 

The Upper Mercer limestone is more conspicuously shown at Zoar 
Station than the Lower Mercer. It bears a block or “ rock” ore, which 
is sometimes dug to a small extent, and it covers a coal seam which is 
more frequently of mineable thickness than the Lower Mercer coal. It 
is No. 3a of Newberry. The limestone is quite uncertain, but the coal 
almost always marks the horizon. Forty feet above the Upper Mercer 
limestone, or 70 feet above the Lower Mercer, the Gray or Putnam Hill 
limestone is found in the railroad cut. 


The section in its details is as follows: 


Above L. E. Feet. 
3617 Helin amp cally line stomeieeceocsesessens sche oc onchoeacosece cass. cones: 3 
2. Coal—Brookville (?), No. 4 of Newberry ............cscescseeees 1 
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13. Lower Mercer coal. 


The remainder of the section has been so thoroughly worked out 
and described by Newberry in his report on Tuscarawas county (vol. 
IIT), that it is not necessary to describe it here in detail. The order 
and the measurements which he reports can be adopted without ma- 
terial change. 

The Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point coal, No. 5, lies about 60 
or 70 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 

The Middle Kittanning or Pike Run coal, if the seam shall be 
named from the area of its best development and largest production in 
Tuscarawas county, No. 6 of Newberry, is in this region 40 or 50 feet 
above the Mineral Point coal, and a thin seam is often found between | 
the two. 

At 120 to 130 feet above the Pike Run coal, the blackband or 
Upper Freeport horizon is reached. Coal, clay and limestone all occur 
in characteristic development throughout the region. 

The Lower Freeport coal is irregular and uncertain, but it is fre- 
quently seen, as is also its limestoae. The Lower Freeport sandstone, 
in its conglomeritic phase, makes a prominent element in all sections 
here. The Mahoning sandstone is also conspicuous and well marked. 

In other words, the section found in the Connotton and Tuscara- 
was valleys is in all respects identical with the section followed down 
the Big Sandy. 

But the same cannot be said of all of the interior territories. The 
promising coal field now in process of development in the Connotton 
Valley rests under the ambiguity of the duplicated numbers, but it will 
be easy to show that its No. 6 is the seam of that name to the south- 
ward, or in other words, the Upper Freeport coal. Its position, so far 
from the margin of the coal field, is enough to show that the Kittanning 
coals could not appear there except as a result of reversed dip or other 
considerable irregularity. ‘There are low anticlinal axes traversing the 
field, it is true, but there is no such irregularity as the presence of the 
Kittanning coals would require. The Dell Roy and Sherrodsville coal 
is without a question the Upper Freeport coal. 
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To make this apparent, the series will be traced from Zoar Station 
up the valley of the Connotton to the field now under consideration. 

The Connotton, like all streams that flow against the general trend 
of the drainage, has but little fall. A dam of serviceable height for 
milling purposes, anywhere in its lower courses, sets the water back for 
‘several miles. Given the elevation of the stream at any point, it is easy 
to trace its rise or fall by means of these long pools. 

At Zoar Station, Coal No. 3 of Newberry, the Lower Mercer, is at 
the level of the stream, and the Kittanning coals are approximately 130 
and 175 feet above it. The elevations of the same seams above Lake 
Erie would be as follows: 


Middle Kittanning or Pike Run Coal ..... .20......seeceecec ees ceo seeees A75 feet. 
Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point Coal ................0. sees ceveee 430 “ 
Lower Mercer or Blue Limestone Coal ............-.000+ seecerceseeee ees 3800 “ 


At New Cumberland, the upper of these seams is largely worked 
on the farms of Thomas Scott and others. As to the identification of 
the coal there is no question. It holds the same relation to the black- 
band horizon, which becomes the main guide in this region. The Scott 
coal is about 60 feet above the valley of the Connotton, or about 380 
feet above Lake Erie. This shows its dip to be about 15 feet to the 
mile in a southeastward direction, which is altogether normal. The 
~ Mineral Point coal is followed with it up the valley, being opened at 
numerous points. The last mine that deserves the name is found near 
the mouth of the Indian Fork of Connotton, on the farm of John Tate, 
section 22, Warren township. The entry is 15 feet above the valley of 
Indian Fork, which is here at about the level of the Connotton. The 
Pike Run coal (Middle Kittanning) occurs 30 feet above it, but it is 
thin. The interval between the coals is filled, as usual, with shales con- 
taining many nodules of carbonate of iron, dark-blue and fine grained. 
The massive balls of fossiliferous limestone that are found at the Pike 
Run mines above the coal, and which are very characteristic, appear 
also at the same horizon here. 

At Moughimon’s Mills, in the valley of Connotton, a mile above 
the last named point, the Mineral Point coal has come down to the 
level of the stream. It has been opened here and worked in a very 
small way. The coal is 2 feet thick, hard, bright and excellent. The 
shales above it are in all respects characteristic. At 32 feet above the 
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lower coal, the Middle Kittanning coal is found for the last time in 
this field. It has been mined here in years past. It is from 24 to 34 
feet thick, and the quality is reported as fair, hut the roof is poor and 
mining has therefore been abandoned. It is 363 feet above Lake Erie 
at this point. . 

Crossing the county line into Carroll county, we find within 14 
miles of Moughimon’s Mills, the Dell Roy coal opened and worked in 
an unbroken chain of mines. ‘The first that we reach is the Bartholo- 
mew coal bank. It is 108 feet above Connotton or 446 feet above Lake 
Erie. The Kittanning coals have been carried below the bed of the 
creek by the dip which we have thus far followed. 

The relations of the Pike Run coal to the Dell Roy coal, both of 
them known as No. 6 in the State series, can be seen by the foregoing 
facts. The Kittanning coals, viz., the Mineral Point and Pike Run, have 
fallen to the level of Connotton at the Carroll county line. The Dell Roy 
coal at its first appearance in this line of sections is 108 feet above Con- 
notton, and more than this distance above the Middle Kittanning coal. 

The Lower Freeport coal is found at Dell Roy, 25 feet below the 
main seam. It is but 18 inches thick, and is described as highly 
cementing in character. 

This section is seen to confirm in all respects the conclusions drawn 
from the coals of the Sandy Valley and Columbiana county. 

It may be added that the Freeport horizon is further attested by 
its limestones which almost constantly accompany the coals. 

The Upper Freeport coal at Dell Roy is about 100 feet above Con- 
notton water. The entry of Empire Mine No. 2 is 459 feet above 
Lake Erie. The seam falls slowly to the southward, as can be seen by 
the closely connected openings up the valley of the Connotton. At 
Sherrodsville (New Hazelton) the coal is 409 feet above Lake Erie. At 
the point above Sherrodsville where the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 
crosses the Connotton, the coal is 397 feet above Lake Erie, The 
Lower Freeport coal is also opened here at 51 feet below the upper 
coal. 3 

The Upper Freeport coal has been worked at Smith’s Mills, 2 miles 
further up the stream, and on every farm in the interval on the east side 
of the creek. It lies nearly level in the direction of the valley for a 
few miles. It is worked quite extensively at Leesville (Leesburg), and 
attains its highest quality here. At Bowerston it is mined for local use, 
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at 370 to 380 feet above Lake Erie. A boring lately made here shows 
the Lower Freeport coal in good development from 50 to 60 feet below 
the Upper coal. The thickness of the seam, according to the affidavits 
of the drillers, was 5 ft. 2 in. 

The coal mined at Bowerston can be followed to the westward. It 
runs under the divide of Tunnel No. 10, on the P., C. and St. L. Rail- 
way, soon after the station is left, but it emerges promptly on the 
western side of the tunnel near mile post 86. It has been mined here 
on the Bell farm, 15 feet below the railroad, where numerous openings 
are shown. On Jacob Wyandt’s farm, the coal has been largely worked 
22 feet below the railroad. The seam is here fully 4 feet thick and of 
the usual quality. It is also worked for shipment on a small scale at 
Reed’s bank, still further west. At Clark’s farm the Lower Freeport 
coal has been worked. It lies 54 feet below the Upper seam, and is 
said to be 3 feet thick, but no entries are now open. The Upper coal 
is worked on the Patterson tract still further west, and also at the 
Stoner bank, where it has risen to 43 feet above the railroad. The last 
point where it is mined in this field is at the Wesley Foster bank, 1 mile 
west of Philadelphia Road. It is here about 60 feet above the 
railroad. 

Two miles further west the Dennison coal is reached as it first rises 
from above the railroad grade. Its elevation above Lake Erie is here 
275 ft., while the Upper Freeport coal at the Foster bank cannot be 
less than 340 feet above Lake Erie. This point is about 6 miles west 
and 2 miles south of Bowerston. 

The Dennison coal is without doubt the Middle Kittanning or Pike 
Run seam, and thus the line of sections now followed is seen to furnish 
a new demonstration of the order of the coal measures, so far as the 
Freeport and Kittanning horizons are concerned. The conclusions 
reached from these observations are identical with those already estab- 
lished in other parts of the field, but nowhere does the true order come 
out in clearer light. The leading facts may be thus recapitulated : 

The Dennison coal (Middle Kittanning) falls below railroad grade 
just east of Dennison. One and a half miles to the eastward, the Upper 
Freeport coal is found 60 feet above railroad grade at that point, or 
about 100 feet, dip being included, above the Dennison coal. The seam 
ean be followed from this first opening by a constant succession of mines 
to Bowerston and Leesburg. Throughout this territory it has been 
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styled Coal No. 7, but the same seam becomes Coal No. 6 at Sherrods- 
ville, Dell Roy and Carrollton. Traced down the Connotton Valley, it 
is found in the border hills on the Bartholomew farm, 1 mile below 
Sherrodsville, 108 feet above the valley. Two miles below this point, 
at Moughimon’s Mills, the Kittanning coals are both found, in alto- | 
gether normal relations, the Lower seam being at the level of the stream. 
From this point they are followed in clear and definite sections to Zoar 
Station and Mineral Point. 

To these same localities the general series has been followed, as it 
will be remembered, from the Pennsylvania line. From Zoar Station 
to the southward and westward, the series has been traced without in- 
terruption or question, so far as the main elements are concerned, through 
the deep valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Muskingum to Zanesville. 
Through all of this district, Newberry’s Tuscarawas county section applies 
without essential modification, and we could pass at once across the 
three counties that occupy the interval without losing our hold on the 
series, but it will be well to give a few typical sections that occur here. 

One digression, it is, however, necessary to make. The Cambridge 
coal field is one of the most important of the State, and its series rests 
to some extent under the ambiguity of the double numbers. It has 
been identified by Stevenson as No. 7 of Newberry’s series in Tus- 
carawas county. This refers it to the Blackband or Upper Freeport 
horizon, and here, as will be clearly shown, it belongs. 

The district can be reached most advantageously by the line of the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, formerly the Cleveland and Marietta 
Railroad, which leaves the Tuscarawas Valley at New Comerstown. 

At this last-named place, we find the following section. It extends 
from the Lower Mercer limestone, which is shown at Suydam’s Lock, 
to one of the coal banks that is worked for the supply of New Comers- 


town: 

Ft. In 
1. Coal—Middle Kittanning, Pike Run, No. 6................eeeeeseeees 2 9 
Qe PU BAVO-ClAYa dsc haos Geer ne de sdoestolsuisaWelee as Sonek este Steciawunectenee tees denies 5 
3. Interval concealed 5 ..2.c 55. dose aveccec on acceneseossousonene aera nee 58 
4. Limestone—Putnam (Hill... .cc.ccucecescedsvcewsinvsencecdoceccseeoeeeenes 2 
5. Coal—Brookville, Gray Limestone coal, No. 4, etc..............++ 0 10 
6. Interval concealed, with sandstone, heavy bedded, at base.. 37 6 
7. Coal—Tionesta or Sandstone Seam (3D) .......cscecccecscsescsccecceees 1 
SG, eS alesiiiks caseehiioscsweteowaeste coee ce csmucaseeenese tanec eeueaneraee toemmeee ence 4 
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Ft. In 
9. Limestone (flinty)—Upper Mercer ...............ccsceescscseceereceeves 3 
10. Coal—Upper Mercer, No. 3 ...............ssccssecccscccsssrevcssccscscece 0 6 
11. irngervalycomeeall dirtiest escocsscctcccstens dee celsleks cvssecsseicevevs cess cee 21 
12. Limestone—Lower Mercer, Zoar or Blue..............ccoccecssecceees 3 


lSwenCoal—=—Wower Mercer NO jai ccecccccsgsescselcsscnceossccsese Gene sdeck 0 10 


The section needs but little remark. The Tionesta coal No. 8 is 
not usual in this immediate neighborhood, but it is one of the regular 
seams of the district. The Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point coal is 
wanting for quite an area about New Comerstown, and the interval 
between the Putnam Hill limestone and the Middle Kittanning coal is 
somewhat smaller than is generally found. 

Following the railroad southward from the Tuscarawas Valley, 
this last-named coal seam is shown in the approaches to Tunnel No. 3, 
and is worked in numerous small mines along the line. In particular, 
it is opened by John Booth in the neighborhood of Bird Run Station. 
Several borings have been made here, and all strike the Putnam Hill 
and Lower Mercer limestones at the same intervals found on the north 
side of the divide. Furthermore, we reach a valuable deposit of black- 
band ore within a mile or two of the station. The section, as thus 
completed, is as follows: i 


; Et. In 
Jesevel <lorevaGl CIR (7) TSELy TTMED STAND) 65.6066000600000606000000000000 BC LOGdLs 05000 5 
Coal—Upper Freeport, Blackband seam ............... LDasatai avast se hk 8 
lnttenval@concealedtaeaweusaseesaecctenecencseseclscssectesscsesdeesecseccecseses 140 
Coal—Middle Kittanning, No. 6.........ssccsccssseesoesese ee 3 
malmtenvaliconcealediens.-ncccssseseestee eee tee SCD ed OCR Eee 63 
Timestone—Putnam Hill, struck in drill-holes. 
Tae raviel liner ccemeats create ateisteteas caiae sa tees an ene cotece msn suites vice bene aes vias gaeie'le 70 


Limestone—Lower Mercer, struck in drill-holes. 


A. considerable deposit of black slate and coal was found about 
80 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone in several drill-holes in this 
immediate neighborhood. This deposit, which was counted as the 
Briar Hill or Sharon coal, by the drillers, will be considered in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

We have now reached the streams that drain to Will’s Creek, and 
by means of the tributary valleys and the main valley, we can advance 
without interruption to the Cambridge coal field. Like the Connotton, 
Will’s Creek is a stream flowing against the general trend of the drain- 
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age, and, like it also, it has a very slow descent, the average fall having 
been found to be not more than 1 foot to the mile. 

We have already recovered the section that we left on the Tus- 
carawas side of the divide, in its integrity. The Putnam Hill lime- 
stone is the base of the new section, and the Upper Freeport coal its 
summit. The limestone is found near the lowest level of the valleys. 
Its last occurrence is one mile above Kimbolton (Liberty), on the 
J.S. Frame farm, section 24, Liberty, where it has been quarried and 
burned for lime in past years. Its coal is below it here, but it is thin 
and worthless. 

The Lower Kittanning coal takes its place again in some of the 
sections, and the interval between the Putnam Hill limestone and the 
Middle Kittanning coal is somewhat increased. The Kittanning clay 
is also well shown beneath the Lower coal. As to the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal, everybody knows its place and its character. It has been 
opened and worked on every farm without exception for a number of | 
miles in the main valley. 

The section which begins at Kimbolton with the Putnam Hill 
limestone can be carried, in the high ridge that lies south of the town, 
(the New Salem Ridge), up to the Cambridge limestone. This is a new 
element, but one that will be found almost indispensable to our safe 
advance to the southward. The Kimbolton section becomes very 
valuable by reason of the fact that it embraces these two characteristic 
elements. It is shown in the accompanying diagram, Fig. XVI: 

The Lower Freeport coal and the Kittanning clay were both found 
in a shaft sunk by Hon. T. S. Luccock near his residence. 

The upper portion of the section was measured in the Salem road, 
southeast from Kimbolton, beginning with the Middle Kittanning coal, 
as opened on the James Gibson farm, section 22, Liberty. The Cam- 
bridge limestone occurs almost everywhere along the Salem ridge, sec- 
tion 1, Liberty, extending as far as the Henry McCartney farm to the 
eastward, and southward to Cambridge with but few interruptions. It 
was mistaken by Stevenson in this part of the county for the Crinoidal 
limestone, which it resembles in some of its phases. The Crinoidal 
limestone belongs fully 100 feet higher in the scale. 

The Gibson coal, which makes the base of the upper section, is 
below the level of high water of Will’s Creek. The seam can be fol- 
lowed to the south line of Liberty township, where it goes under the 
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ereek. It has long been worked in sections 18 and 19 for the manu- 
facture of salt, at both Warden’s and Broom’s (formerly Ferbrache’s) 
Salt Works. It lies 15 or 20 feet above the level of the creek in all of 
the mines in this neighborhood. The Lower Kittanning coal has been 
reached by Robert R. Miller in a shaft on his farm, section 12, and 
also by J. M. Warden on section 18. The interval varies from 28 to 
33 feet. The character of the coal in Warden’s shaft is excellent. In 
early days this coal was pried out of the creek bed at Miller’s Ford. 

The Middle Kittanning coal all through the valley is known as the 
“Middle Vein,” and the Lower Kittanning coal as the “Lower Vein.” 
The term “upper vein” is applied to the Lower Freeport or Upper 
Freeport indifferently, the latter being worked in far the largest number 
of instances. On Robert R. Miller’s farm we find a short though ex- 
cellent section. It is as follows: 


Ft. In 

Coal—Lower Freeport, formerly mined in small way.. ............... 1 6 
ine=claywandushlal Oiscccc.ccvcsctssccesecscseosiesleseavccccindecssnsesscseeehceeces 10 
TAmestone= Lower Pree portiricc.ceccstscsese svete cctescosceschccevecescssoceseces 1 
Worceal cole eee Ns a Me Me epee tesa oa a hee pees cath 65 
Coal==Middley Kattanmnin g NOs Gis sens..ccsccecccsesesssenecsssccccerccssescces 3 
Hire-clayasialevandsnodulestotoreiecetcecssscodsccseoreteteceses ceases: 28 

Coal—Lower Kittanning (in shaft), reported to be...............see00 4 9 


At Broom’s Salt Works, on the east side of the creek, a long and 
valuable section is found. It may be made to include the Lower Kit- 
tanning and the Lower Freeport coals also, as both are found in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, though not recognized at this very point. The 
section is seen in Fig. X VIL. 

Tt will be seen that this section almost duplicates the Kimbolton 
section. By the two, the following facts are established, viz.: (1) the 
interval between the Middle Kittanning and the Upper Freeport coals 
is here about 160 feet, an increase of 20 or 30 feet from the Tuscarawas 
county sections ; (2) the Cambridge limestone lies 110 feet above the 
Upper Freeport coal; (8) the Upper Freeport coal is no longer capped 
with blackband. ‘The disappearance of this last-named element is not 
abrupt. At Kimbolton, on the farm of Joseph Proctor, section 22, 
Liberty, the black shale above the coal has thin courses of genuine 
blackband ore, but the aggregate is not large enough to repay working. 
Similar facts are found throughout the vicinity. 

A thin coal seam that comes in between the Middle Kittanning 
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coal and the Lower Freeport horizon does not appear in either of these 
sections, but it is quite frequently found in the neighborhood. It has 
been opened at Warden’s Salt Works, and it is worked on a small scale 
at Oldham’s, 2 miles below Cambridge. The vein, though thin, is 
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counted of exceptionally good quality. This appears to be the seam 
that was struck near the level of Will’s Creek at Morton’s Mills, in 
Cambridge, but a somewhat greater thickness is reported here. Jt may 
be provisionally identified with the Upper Kittanning coal of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The two limestones that are found in the upper portions of the 
last two sections, viz., the Cambridge and the Upper Freeport, serve to 
guide us as we advance to the southward. The Cambridge limestone 
is unmistakable when its stratigraphical place is taken into the account, 
and the same may be said of the Upper Freeport. If either were found 
alone in a section, without other elements to indicate the order, it would 
be possible to mistake the Cambridge sometimes for the Ames, and the 
Upper Freeport for the Lower Freeport limestone, but in such sections 
as are here exposed there is no difficulty in holding the order with the 
same assurance that visible continuity would inspire. 

Both limestones come into the section that is found at Cambridge, 
with many other elements. 

In the hill just west of town, that is pierced by the tunnel of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, we find a clear and comprehensive section. 
It is represented in Fig. X VIII. 

Four coal seams are found in the Tunnel Hill section. The upper 
one is a persistent bed in the Barren Measures, through several counties 
at least. It is the Norwich coal of Stevenson, and the Anderson coal 
of Andrews. It is frequently found 30 inches thick ,and of fair quality. 
There has been much uncertainty as to which of the three lower coals 
of the tunnel section represents the Cambridge coal, if any one of them 
marks its horizon. In the light of the measurements here recorded, 
and the various elements that are shown in the section, the question 
becomes an easy one, and only one answer is possible. The middle 
seam of the three is certainly the Cambridge coal. It hes 132 feet 
below the Cambridge limestone, it is true, instead of 110 feet, as in the 
last two sections recorded, but all the intervals expand slowly to the 
southward, and every fact agrees perfectly with this explanation. The 
Upper Freeport clay and limestone both appear below the coal in 
thoroughly characteristic form. The Lower Freeport coal is seen at 
the proper interval below, and the Brush Creek coal at the proper 
interval above it. This last-named seam might have been included in 
many of the sections between this point and the Pennsylvania line. 
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The chief difficulty has been that the Cambridge coal exists in fine 
development at short distances, in almost all directions, and the con- 
clusion that one of these thin and worthless beds must be taken for its 
representative here has been an unwelcome one. But the Upper Free-. 
port coal is everywhere unsteady in volume, and there is no large terri- 
tory of it without many interruptions and “ wants.” 


The same section can be found in the hill directly south of the 
town. The Cambridge coal has been opened here 18 inches in thick- 
ness. The interval from the coal to the Cambridge limestone is 137 
feet at this point ; the coal is about 100 feet above Will’s Creek. 


Cambridge is situated at the axis of one of the low arches that 
traverse our coal field. All of the beds dip gently to the east and west. 
The true direction of the dip is probably southeast and northwest, but 
the valleys are so cut as to show the east and west elements of it most 
conspicuously. The coal, which, as has been said, is 100 feet above the 
creek, comes down to nearly the creek level at Cassell’s Station, 5 miles 
westward, and to the same level a few miles east of Cambridge. 


The Upper Freeport coal (Cambridge seam) exists in fair de- 
velopment at Cassell’s Station. For 30 years it has been mined for, 
local supply on the Farrar farm, where it is scant 3 feet in thickness. 
On the adjoining farm of Steele, Lanfesty and Ringer, the coal has been 
recently opened, and a peculiarity of the seam through a considerable 
amount of adjacent territory is well displayed. The seam is here 
doubled, showing the following structure : 


IN Lbs 
Sand-rock, Mahoning, pebbly. 
Black and blue shales, with bands of heavy ore (2 to 6 ft.)......... 2 
COal tis ceces cae dincectyaaewahede coelsoueeaesesindne cctme as ee aseaetee acti aaceeeeeee 7 
4 IRIERHGIE RS INEWREL 200000090000000600500000060 009900 05990009000009000000900000000%5 1 4 
| Coal, INCE NAY ELA! TTY SUITES) 5959c0'0000000000000500000000000000999600800 90055600" 2 


This marked feature helps greatly in identifying the seam to the 
northward. It is found in a number of mines in Liberty township, and 
has aided in the identification of isolated exposures. 

The limestone is due near the level of the lower coal. Jt may be 
replaced by this lower bed. 

The Cambridge limestone is found at a proper elevation above the 
coal. The section is as follows : 
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item bt 
Limestone—Ames (?), reported. 
COnNCe al CA ee ee Menon nen ae ear eclacuocelt ences cossecssecesesseseet ee 68 
Coal—Anderson S€AM...........sseceereseesees 9060000 woc090000 oopEDoC0NAOCOoSOK - & 
STII eT EX6 hess Sodccinbactou DaOaC HORE aR UOBEDUR BOAO DCO ncone see olteeh vescoaes cee ee ss 10 
JU Spf RAID BOBO SING §22)-5500600000d00060000000 . 80080000560 000508000000000008000000000 4 
Minesclaygandoredighal emacs csace-weusccchsceecaanaceseee wscceesssesceeees 15 
CWomcealeder nic.) vetescccset ste cee Hi AOR eR CO SEE BECCA R CRCE TEED 20 
Samderockem Meavaval (SECM) herrerseseeccer ease omcoscccesiscasioceccsealecsecsees 25 
Black slate, highly bituminous with marine fossils..................+6 5 
Coal—Brush Creek, Salineville Strip Vein ...............sccceeeeseeeeees 1 4 
WO COALS ers retrace tear ce anemia e aecuesiuahidceacueiesleietcaeasaedbeas 25 
Sandstone—Mahoning, Conglomerate ..................scceseseesecesseeees 26 
Black’ slate; with Seams Of 1rOM OFe .... 2.26. .......corenececcoseverecnrsooces 6 
Coal =sWippercWree POLrt eecetess ee <ccececeee-s occ ssc cace deni sabcocecccssoeices en 3 
HE aC ay gene tar ste tease eatecasare sees on aes Sasiavisloatseclais ws osietc eitinlees nee caaaaeisa cies 1 4 
Co alle oe eae a eesti ee ones Secs oMaWs abesdieseaeeccsecdeeseietesies, saeestcs 2 


Limestone— Upper Freeport, in adjoining farms. 


The Cambridge limestone is here 127 feet above the Cambridge 
coal. : 

On the east side of town, along the valley of Leatherwood Creek, 
and on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, there is found one 
of the finest and most largely worked developments of the Cambridge 
coal. A number of large mines are in operation here. At Wm. Nor- 
ris’s mines, section 4, Center township, the following section was ob- 
tained. It can be duplicated on all the adjoining farms, so far as most 
‘of the elements are concerned : 


Feet 
UG UNESIONE—— MINES CLIN OIG Ale ccce. couwccissssccncoeseses che cepes sesetecessssasese's ee 3 
ImpernvalsmrostlysconCealedy.oiieccc.ccccsesrcencslscacescssessisewesclecescutee sees 107 
Coal—Anderson, blossom. 
Sliglesieceancancuns ase Meena ciaaent, wea ecules eueneindvenacedile suessseees.cicedoesst 10 
lnmestonc—Cambrid Gey (UMiversal) s-ceccssccccecceesee nce cocesececes se aceeeonet 4 
Imtenvalkiconcealediiese esc. 8 as cececstcws sess scieeeecnwcndivse sheets at eecaseeeens 115 
Sandstonc—— MA ONIN (SCOM)sarssenosestcocacs ones een ccecebesetcseineccestacbaats 20 
lvalern lta enensencers none sccaseas carers sttsnsisce lansetvasls cube seiies seleesentailseresseessess 1 
Coal—Upper Freeport, Cambridge seam, 3 to 6 ft............00 CBE onnCre 


Inmestone—U pper Freeport. 


The interval between the Cambridge limestone and the Cambridge 
coal here measures 136 feet. Throughout the district occupied by this 
seam, this is the usual interval. Sections involving all of these elements 
in the same order and relations can be multiplied indefinitely, but those 
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already given are conclusive and fully confirm the reference of the Cam- 
bridge coal to the Blackband horizon, as made by both Stevenson and 
Andrews in their reports upon the district. 

The section has been extended downwards by the records of the 
salt wells bored in this same district. Andrews quotes the record of 
salt well No. 2, on the Scott farm (Geol. of Ohio, vol. II, p. 534). 

This record is introduced here and interpreted in accordance with 
the general section that has been traced directly to this point from the 
Tuscarawas Valley. It is as follows: ea 


1. Level of the Cambridge (Upper Freeport) coal. hea 
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65, Bire-clays (Lowereh ree pont) sacecccssscsccecceeneceonesioeaeeecaccs 3 
Ufo MiboaVeysqrayays) (QU O\,KEIe IOREXEFOLOVAB)) 5e0000000000000500000000000000000 000000000 1 6 
8." SORPSEONGE wivccs csceecsctucce ssn csomen tren toes. asocnccccumeteeeocateanace sce 6 
SS Shalevandstine=-clayanccccdecssccsrese nin seveuincescebionossrsentactes essere: 26 
10.) Black slates. & cee esee 5 Gees c caeaae eee laste tesa tesclencmeeracesselioneeeites 10 
1 ie) 80:1 eee RR OBR On Ren TE CC SocHenacnODEEocu aca craacandc GOG00e ooboub psecoo dbus ce5006 12 
128 Coal] Wipperskattanmings2) hac. eeceeee ee mencoceecncnccececaes 0 10 
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WAR) (Chay (MU EIGN Key GTR NOTANT AYER) 5.4460060096%00000006000800000006 4000000026" Lame 
1530. White fire- Clays siisii2. iene So Sp S, oeaeeaneeawecinotne ten secldis 5740) 
16. ,Blue/sandstone; oill Tock: <. [0.64065 2. use wolscenconse asconseosececcoss 44 
Ve Blacks shale wa..cicit.scusconssosaeecen so depmee seeseoiscties scence cease estins 31 
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The intervals will be seen to be as follows: From Upper Free- 
port coal to Lower Freeport coal, 60 feet ; from Lower Freeport coal 
to Upper Kittanning (?) coal, 58 feet, and to Middle Kittanning (?) 
coal, 99 feet; from Middle Kittanning (?) coal to Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, 96 feet. 

Another obvious construction of the two lower coals is to count them 
the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals, respectively, instead of Upper 
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and Middle Kittanning. The 20 feet of white clay would then be the 
Kittanning clay, but the limestone, No. 18, is the surest element of the 
section, and this makes the first interpretation the more probable one. 
By comparing it with the Kimbolton section, Fig. XVI, it will be 
found to agree very closely. 

The Cambridge coal field is thus seen to be the third important de- 
velopment of the Upper Freeport seam in Ohio, the Salineville, and the 
Connotton Valley fields having been already referred to this horizon. 
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Returning}from this detour to the work of tracing the westward 
extension of the general section thus far followed, we can assure our- 
selves, as has been already said, of theSintegrity and unbroken conti- 
nuity of our series in this direction, by the measurement of a few well- 
selected intervals. Even these are not essential to the establishment 
of such continuity,3forjno question has been raised as to this fact. Every 
geologist that has worked in the field has been obliged to accept and 
adopt the universal belief of land-owners and coal miners throughout 
the territory, that the Pike Run coal, the New Comerstown coal, the 
Coshocton coal, the Rock Run coal, the Upper Dresden coal, the Up- 
per Zanesville coal, are all one and the same seam. It is the No. 6 of 
Newberry in the Tuscarawas Valley, and the Middle Kittanning coal 
of the Pennsylvania series. In fact the mines and country coal banks 
opened in this seam, throughout this territory, effect as close an approxi- 
mation to visible continuity as we can find in any like part of the 
Lower Coal Measures. 

A few sections will here be introduced, covering and fairly repre- 
senting this wonderfully steady portionjof the margin of our coal field. 

The section at Zoar Station and Mineral Point has been already 

-described in part, but it will be repeated here in connection with the 
others that are selected. In Figs. XIX and XX the following sections 
are represented : 


XIX. <A. Zoar Station and Mineral Point. 
B. Lot 30, Dover township, Wm. Swaby’s farm. 
: C. York township, Franz Ankeney’s farm. 
XX, Glasgow-Port Washington Furnace tract. 


New Comerstown and Bird’s Run. 
Beech Hollow, 2 miles east of Coshocton. 


Ano 


FLGURE XIX 
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It will be observed that the two series of sections are quite unequal 
in measurement. Section C of Fig. XIX is located at a well-marked 
boundary in the coal field. From this point westward there is a notice- 
able diminution in intervals. The leading elements, with the excep- 
tion of the Lower Kittanning coal, all retain their relative positions, 
but this last-named seam becomes uncertain. The most decided reduc- 
tion of interval takes place between the Middle Kittanning coal and . 
the Putnam Hill limestone to the westward. 


In section D, a fine local development of the Lower Freeport coal 
occurs. The seam ranges from 2% to 9 feet in thickness. It is called 
No. 6 in the report on Tuscarawas county, in volume III, but the sec- 
tion as given here shows clearly that it is entirely distinct from the 
Middle Kittanning coal, which appears at its normal interval below. 


The present line of sections has carried us through one of the most 
important mineral districts of Ohio, viz., the Tuscarawas Blackband 
field. The same order of facts can be observed with reference to this 
horizon here as at other points. The blackband les on the outer margin 
of the Upper Freeport horizon, while the mineable coal of the same horizon 
is found in the interior. The Upper Freeport coal is nowhere through- 
out this district of value as a source of fuel upon its western outcrops, 
or where it lies high in the hills. It is only where it approaches its 
interior boundaries that it gives rise to important mining centers, as at 
Salineville, at Dell Roy, and in the Connotton Valley, and at Cam- 
bridge. 

The last section of the list, which was taken near Coshocton, fairly 
represents the Tuscarawas Valley for the remainder of its course. The 
valley runs in the direction of the strike or level bearing of the strata, 
and the same elements that appear at Coshocton can be found in almost 
every ravine between that point and Dresden. 

The southward trend of the whole coal field aids in continuing the 
section down the Muskingum Valley as far as Zanesville. The Lower 
Mercer limestone and coal make the floor of the Muskingum at the foot 
of Putnam Hill, while the gray limestone gets its geographical name 
from this very locality. The Kittanning coals are found here in excel- 
lent development, and have long been extensively worked. ‘The Upper 
Freeport coal, clay and limestone, and also the Lower Freeport coal are 
all found at their proper level on every side, and the Cambridge and 
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Ames limestones also continue through the field to re-enforce and con- 
firm the sections built from the elements of the lower coals. 

No sections from the Coal Measures of Ohio are better known than 
those from Zanesville and vicinity. Foster of the first Survey, New- 
berry and Andrews of the second, have all made frequent use of them, 
and frequent appeal to them. Andrews gave a name to one of the most 
widely distributed limestones of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio from 
Putnam Hill, opposite Zanesville. The Kittanning coals are familiarly 
known through several counties as the Lower and Upper Zanesville 
coals, both of which are largely worked within the corporation limits. 


The leading elements are as follows: The Lower Mercer limestone 
and coal are found, as has been already said, in the bed of the Mus- 
kingum at low water, and almost everywhere to the north and west 
where their horizons are exposed. The Upper Mercer limestone and 
coal are found, one or both, in most of the sections, but the limestone 
is, as usual, less reliable than the companion seam below. It is very 
often replaced by fiint. The usual interval is 25 to 30 feet. 


The Tionesta coal is shown in probably two out of three sections 
that cut its horizon, at 5 to 15 feet above the Upper Mercer limestone. 

The Clarion? (Lower) coal is represented in many sections by a 
seam, seldom exceeding 16 inches in thickness, that occurs 15 or 20 feet 
above the Putnam Hill limestone. It is the No. 4a of several localities. 

A heavy sandrock comes in between the Lower Kittanning coal 
and the Putnam Hill limestone in the vicinity of Zanesville. It is 
quarried quite largely, and furnishes a building stone of unusual excel- 
lence. Where it occurs, the interval between the two elements last 
named reaches or exceeds 60 feet. The Lower Kittanning coal is 
known as the 4-feet seam throughout this district, and the Middle 
Kittanning coal as the 3-feet seam, these names agreeing with the com- 
mon measurements in mines of the several seams. The interval be- 
tween these coals ranges from 16 to 32 feet. The most common meas- 
urement is 28 feet or thereabouts. 

The Lower Freeport coal is not unknown, but it is generally too 
thin to repay working. Its place is 50 to 70 feet above the Middle 
Kittanning. It carries with it a valuable bed of clay throughout por- 
tions of Muskingum and Perry counties, which is known from the 
locality of its best development as the Moxahala clay. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is found about 50 feet above the 
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FIGURE XX} 
COMBINED SECTION/FROM ZANESVILLE AND VICINITY. 
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Lower, or from 90 to 120 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, 
but it differs from the Lower Freeport in being of great economic value 
and interest, and in being universally known. 

Three of its elements unite to mark the horizon in the vicinity of 
Zanesville, viz., the limestone, the fire-clay and the coal. No black- 
band ore is known to occur with the coal in the Muskingum Valley. 
Contrary to the facts referred to on a previous page, the Upper Free- 
port coal is here mineable, well on to its western outcrop, and where it 
lies quite high in the hills. About Zanesville, it is commonly known 
as the Alexander coal, and it is quite largely worked in Washington, 
Perry, and other townships. It is always underlain by its limestone, 
and at Ballou’s Salt Works, 6 miles below Zanesville, the Upper Free- 
port or Bolivar clay has a good development, and is quite extensively 
worked. It has the same character as at Bolivar, Pennsylvania, and at 
many points along the line. It is a hard or non-plastic clay, with many 
green streaks of silicate of iron and alumina diffused through it. It 
does not attain the very highest quality as it is thus far shown in the 
workings. 

A combined section from Zanesville and vicinity is shown in Fig. 
X XI. The intervals used are all measured intervals in particular sec- 
tions. From the Putnam Hill limestone the section is continuous 
through Mill Creek valley and the Harper coal banks, up to Adam 
Rock’s mine, in the Alexander seam, except that the Lower Freeport 
seam was found 1 mile to the northward. 

One element only in this section needs to be described. It is No. 
15, and is designated as the Upper Putnam Hill limestone. The exact 
stratigraphical place of this stratum is not determined. There are but 
few occurrences of it known, and no one of these has been found in any 
section in which the Lower Kittanning coal appears. It is about the 
same distance below the Middle Kittanning coal that the Lower coal 
should be, and it may occupy the exact horizon of this seam. The best 
exposure of it ison Putnam Hill, directly above Putnam Station. It 
is there 27 feet below the Upper Zanesville coal (No. 6). It is a drab 
limestone, weathering yellowish white. It is fossiliferous, containing a 
Productus and other marine shells. Quite a heavy deposit of clay 
occurs in connection with it, and it bears an iron ore. These facts have 


suggested it as the equivalent of the Ferriferous limestone of Pennsyl- 
7 G. : 
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vania and of Southern Ohio, but its distance from the Putnam Hill 
limestone below, viz., about 60 feet, militates against this view. It may 
be noted, however, that this particular interval between the Lower Kit- 
tanning coal and the Putnam Hill limestone is longer by 20 or 80 feet 
than at most other points in this region. If the interval should be 
shortened to that extent in this case, the reference of the limestone 
to the Ferriferous would be less objectionable, to say the least. 

The Cambridge limestone, in the nearest exposures to Zanesville, 
is 112 feet above the Upper Freeport coal. Its range is 112 to 132 feet 
above this horizon. The Ames or Crinoidal limestone is generally about 
100 feet above the Cambridge, but the interval is occasionally materially 
shortened, coming down to 60 feet at Blue Rock and in its vicinity. 

The Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad, running south- 
westward from Zanesville, keeps nearly on the line of strike of the 
strata, and thus along its course, the same elements that we have thus 
far followed, are constantly exposed. The complete identity of the very 
numerous and excellent sections to be found at Del Carbo, Roseville, 
McLuney and other points along the line with the Zanesville section, is 
recognized by every one who has had anything to do with the field 
in either a scientific or practical interest. The Kittanning coals, in 
particular, can be followed most directly from point to point, and no 
question as to their persistence and continuity is admissible. The 
coals and limestones are largely worked along the railroad line, and 
country banks complete the connections where mines are wanting. 

The intervals change somewhat, mostly in the way of contraction, 
throughout the region upon which we have now entered. A few typi- 
cal sections will be recorded here. 

At Del Carbo both of the Kittanning coals have long been worked 
on the large scale for railroad supply. The Putnam Hill limestone has 
also been mined here quite largely for Moxahala Furnace. The Mer- 
cer limestones both occur in their places as soon as these places are 
reached by the deepening valleys on either side. The immediate series 
at Del Carbo is as follows: 


Feet 

Middle Kittanning coal, including bone coal (No. 6)............ssseseceseeeee 43 
IN@=CLAY, -iccceetovcassentee coco cases seccus oncs'secsssccdeu conacatsstusesenmenenemecmeteatens 4 
Shales? withtirOn: Ore’ -k.....c0.sseseescovelscss cess tacos ceeoseoncnceseneemtereneeeaee 12 
Lower Kittanning coal (Oto oft.) (NOs Direc. .ccsccocleccessecciecereeceecceeers 5 
Bire-Clay; fs .cccaccecsssossceccoceseccecoctosssnvesces esse ssee cess sa ccmesestieseemenmeestns 4 


SHAlES, OtCs: csv cciccescsscccenccsecvlereoccecscsesecccnscucswsucoscsoessuceenseteemeeeetens 34 
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Tintern JEMDL WnreM@KSTROVHVE).69005000666000 60000080000000000d000000 060000:365000000 500000880000 a 
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Limestone— Upper Mercer, flinty............cscssscsccseccsrtovcncecnsceececcoeeees 2 
Coals WipperMlercemrrsaciccccscovcctere dens sincesccos cs deseo nceciseeecccesichecdcsence. 1 
JETER bo 99900600-00000000008000080000000000000 DA0C0CONO COBO A COOCOOCOTOCET ADCO IDOOSIBOCL 23 


Limestone—Lower Mercer, in bed of run. 


By passing over the ridge into the deep valley of Jonathan’s creek, 
we'drop by rapid descent to the very bottom of the coal measures. The 
Newtonville limestone, which Andrews showed to be of sub-carbonifer- 
ous age, mak’s the floor and walls of the creek for a number of miles. 
The Lower Coal Measures are shorter here than at any other point in 
the State, but the series is not shortened by the omission of its leading 
elements. Almost every stratum that is due can be found here. The 
section from the level of the creek is as follows : 


Coal—Middle Kittanning or Upper Del Carbo seam (No. 6) ......... hore 
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Timestone—Maxville, Sub-carboniferous—(Seen).............scccccscsecsccsvees 15 


Bed of stream. 


In the neighborhood of Cusaac’s Station, and mainly on the farm 
of Mrs. Phoebe France, the following interesting section is obtained]: 


Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. 6) (Worked)........c0 ssscessssssesseeeee eee 
Interval, covering place of L. Kittanning, which is wanting..... 36 6 
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Level of Jonathan’s Creek, 
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In this section an interesting feature is the appearance of the Fer- 
riferous limestone at its proper horizon. From this point westward, it 
can be found in almost all well exposed sections in which it is due, 
faint at first, but gradually strengthening, its ore increasing more rapid- 
ly than the limestone, but both becoming strong and clear elements in 
southwestern Perry county. 

At Roseville, there are extensive potteries which are established 
upon two beds of clay that belong to the series already discussed. All 
of the horizons have been developed in this vicinity so as to give ex- 
cellent opportunities for measurements, The section immediately about 
Roseville is as follows : 7 


Mi, bay, 
Middle Kittanning Coal, with bone coal (No. 6)......... seseeseseceeee 4 6 
BREE EW 7 5360300000000008.96000000000000000000000008000000000000000000110000000000000 4 
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A long and valuable section is found in the Brush creek road that 
runs eastward from Roseville. The ground rises rapidly and the char- 
acteristic Barren Measure strata are soon reached. 

The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

Coal—thin. 
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J STE TOG ISIN) Ore (OT AWIYONC Fa 556506 000000000000000600 600000000000000000000000000 3 
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Timestone— Cam brid Pe’ s.o.:-szcscssces cise cosese ose ee eee ee ee eee eee eO ne 2 
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Coal—Brush Creek of Pennsylvania, Salineville Strip Vein......... _ 
Shale sre dy ees h eee cess Sasi aint sulegcateulone notte seaeee ee aoe ene 10 
Shale Retehenccasecsevessucersessedceccccve edenusescnene seen es Oneoe eR Sosa 28 
Coal—Upper Freeport—“ Basin Vein ”’ 0 (RO) CS Sitms (UNIO (/)Jadooce gosiocon0 1 
HiNC=ClAVsecccccacccsecesec cesses toec cess stress tiers nenceceAee eee 2 
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TM GEnValasccs soswoseesioceeceiesseuowesesasdecesioscuwesecvsieeldarsetecemeactentes 20 
SAMAStONS? scarasccccoconddacccuccaaes see caeas ves Me ocee ee yao C eRe een 15 
Coal—Lower. Freeport—thin .............ss.cecscsecsoeees coud de seseanelneens .— 
Interval—concealed ...... {90000000 000L00 SoOBOO HUES .60c0988000005 Scagnnte AU) 


Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. 6) ............0 Se hee lecs Bosooonocadone0, a 8) 
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The interval between the Ames and Cambridge limestones at this 
point is the smallest yet recorded in the State, but both limestones are 
unmistakable, and moreover, the Blue Rock section, 10 miles to the 
eastward, shows a similar though not equal reduction of this interval. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is very distinctly marked in this 
neighborhood. On the Ashton, Duval and Cunningham farms, the coal 
obtains a good development as to thickness and character. It is known 
as the Basin Vein, a name suggested by its capricious and unsteady 
character. The Upper Freeport limestone is 3 feet thick on the Ashton 
farm, and is pure enough for the mason’s use. Jit has been burned here 
on a small scale. It is in every respect characteristic. 

The Lower Freeport coal does not fail to leave its mark in every 
exposed section where it is due, but it is of no value as a source of fuel - 
throughout this immediate region. 

‘Passing westward into Perry county, the Kittanning coals can be 
followed by openings made upon one or both seams on every farm along 
the railroad line. At McLuney, at Tague’s, and at the tunnel, the coal 
has been mined for 20 or more years for the general market, mainly from 
the Middle Kittanning seam. 

A few miles south of McLuney Station, on section 16, Bearfield 
township, Perry county, the Upper Freeport horizon exhibits once more 
a characteristic product, which has been missed from our sections for 
the last 50 miles. A valuable deposit of blackband ore has been dis- 
covered and quite extensively worked on the Whitlock farm, for Moxa- 
hala Furnace. A long and clear section can be obtained from this im- 
mediate vicinity. It is as follows: 
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Red shales. 
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The intervals are seen to be nearly normal, viz., 117 feet from 
Middle Kittanning coal to Upper Freeport, and 95 feet from latter to 
Cambridge limestone. The section was taken in two parts, the upper 
portion coming from the Whitlock farm, where the, Cambridge lime- 
stone directly overlies the Whitlock ore, and the lower portion being 
taken from the coal mine opened in the universally known Middle 
Kittanning seam, on the farm of R. Moore, section 8, Bearfield, and 
thence up the township road 4 mile to the eastward. 


Returning to the line of the railroad once more, we find at New 
Lexington a section almost, if not quite, as widely known as the Zanes- 
ville section already given. The Kittanning coals are styled here the 
Upper and Lower New Lexington coals. Both are well developed, and 
both have long been worked. They are separated by an interval of 20 
to 30 feet. The Putnam Hill limestone is very conspicuous at New 
Lexington as a limestone and flint horizon. It is shown in the valley 
on the northeast side of the town at the level of the railroad. 


At 12 to 15 feet above it, a quite persistent coal seam is found. It 
is seldom morc than 16 inches in thickness. It holds the place of the 
Clarion (Lower) coal, and if numbers are to be provided for all the 
regular seams on the basis of the system that is now in use, this should 
be called No. 4a, a designation that it has already received to a limited 
extent. 


Within 3 miles of New Lexington the so-called Baird ore is mined 
quite extensively on many farms. The place is 15 to 30 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone, but the latter element, after having been found 
persistent through a half-dozen counties, is verging to its extinction. 
From New Lexington southward it can be followed indeed, but no 
longer by a bold outcrop, but only by occasional exposures which would 
be ambiguous in themselves, and which require to be supported by other 
and better known elements. In other words, the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone has now exhausted its capacity of service as a guide, and needs to 
be interpreted when found, like the obscurer elements that have hereto- 
fore leaned upon it. 


But the series is not weakened by its diminution or disappearance, 
for the Ferriferous limestone horizon has been again restored, as a 
steady and easily recognizable element, and from this point to the Ohio 
river it is a dominant feature in every sub-division of the field. 

In volume III, Geology of Ohio, p. 924 et al., it was demonstrated 
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that the Baird ore of Perry county is the Limestone ore of the Hanging 
Rock district. Since that volume was published, there has been great 
activity in tracing and developing the various coal, ore, and limestone 
horizons of the Lower Coal Measures through Perry, Hocking and Vin- 
ton counties, an activity stimulated by the demands of the new furnaces 
of the Hocking Valley for these various elements of iron manufacture. 
The demonstration referred to above has entered into many of these 
schemes of discovery and development. If there were error or uncer- 
tainty involved, it would necessarily have been made apparent in the 
course of these investigations, but not only does the original line of sec- 
tions on which this demonstration was established stand unimpugned, 
but a great number of new and independent facts have been brought 
out which leave this identity as well settled as any point of like char- 
acter in Ohio Geology. 

Two or three skeleton sections will be given to illustrate the steadi- 
ness of the elements that we have been following as they occur in this 
new field. On the farm of Thos. 8. Mains, section 7, Pike township, 
the following elements were seen in the relations indicated : 


Ft. In 
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At McCuneville precisely the same range is well shown, and here 
we find the measurements as follows: 
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The McCuneville coal is traced by continuous workings into the 
Great Vein of Shawnee and Straitsville, and this in turn is strictly con- 
tinuous with the Nelsonville and Monday Creek coal, and thus our 
section is carried at once to the west side of the Hocking Valley. 

There is not only no question but there is really no room for 
question as to the fact that the upper coal at McCuneville becomes the 
main coal of the Hocking Valley in its several subdivisions. In other 
words, the Nelsonville or Straitsville seam is the Middle Kittanning 
coal. This wide-spread seam here scores its highest mark both as to 
volume and quality, and forms the central element in the most important 
coal field of the State. 

The Lower Kittanning coal still attends it as a constant companion, 
but though often of a thickness that would be counted mineable else- 
where, it is so overshadowed by the greater seam above it, that little 
account is made of it in the Hocking Valley, except as an element in 
the geological seale. 

The Freeport coals have not been mentioned in any of the more 
recent sections, but simply for the reason that their horizons have not 
been reached in these sections. The hill east of Roseville is the last 
point where they were recognized, but they sweep in absolutely un- 
broken outcrops through all the high grounds. We cannot measure a 
single section throughout this whole region in which there is any 
adequate exposure of the strata, without finding one or more elements, 
especially of the Upper horizon, shown. 

Shawnee furnishes a clear and excellent section. Its main elements 
are as follows: 


Ft. 

Coal and blackband ore—Upper Freeport, Iron Point ore (No. 7)... 3 

Bire-clayaand shale me cccccsessccccoseccsccusscccorsonc ences eeen meter 18 
Timestone—Upper Freeport, Shawnee limestone, worked largely 
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Ft. In 
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The Upper Freeport or Shawnee limestone becomes one of the 
most reliable guides to the geology of the Hocking Valley. It is well- 
nigh universal in its distribution, and is so well characterized that its 
outcrop can scarcely be missed. 

Passing from Shawnee to the Sunday Creek Valley, we find the 
same section in substance. As usual, the blackband is on the margin 
of the Upper Freeport seam, while a well-developed coal field lies in 
the interior. The Bayley’s Run coal and the Norris coal, which are 
one and the same seam, represent the Upper Freeport in this interior 
development. The Lower Freeport is seldom workable. In fact, no 
Instance is known in which this seam is mined in this region. The 
Upper Freeport limestone is found about half-way between the Upper 
and the Lower Freeport coals. The Norris coal, so called, got its name 
from quite extensive country banks near Millerstown. The Ohio Cen- 
tral Coal Company has developed this region by the opening and 
working of this seam in the large way. The twin mines, No. 12, are 
opened on a farm adjoining the Norris lands, and no one can doubt the 
identity of the coals in these two areas. In the railroad cut above the 
mine, the Upper Freeport limestone and the Lower Freeport coal are 
both fully shown, while the Upper Freeport coal is reached directly 
above. ‘The section here is as follows: 


Ht; Int 

Sandstone—Mahoning. 
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Coal—Upper Freeport, Norris seam, Bayley’s Run................00.+5 6 
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Limestone—Upper Freeport, Shawnee limestone.............s.cccesseeess 2 
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Ft. In 
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Place of “Great Vein,” which is wanting here, usual interval (45 to 60 feet). 


The Norris coal has so long and so uniformly been counted the 
seam below the Bayley’s Run coal, that a few statements in regard to 
the seam are called for at this point. 

Andrews first assigned a place to this seam (Geol. of Ohio, Report 
of Progress, 1869, p. 119). In vol. III, p. 851, he refers the determina- 
tion of interval to his assistant, Mr. W. B. Gilbert, by whom a measure- 
ment of 46 feet was obtained between the “Great Vein” (Middle 
Kittanning) and the Norris coal. Having already assigned a place to 
the well-known Bayley’s Run coal, 75 to 100 feet above the main coal, 
the Norris coal became the middle seam. When numbers were applied 
to the coals, and the Middle Kittanning become No. 6, and the Bayley’s 
Run coal No. 7, the Norris coal was styled No. 6a. This number was 
afterwards changed to No. 66 in my report on the Hanging Rock 
District, vol. III, on the ground that a regular seam occurs at 25 to 30 
feet above the Nelsonville coal, while the Norris coal was counted as 
coming in at 45 to 55 feet above that seam. Andrews also in his later 
work seems disposed to give a place to a seam between his Norris coal 
and the Nelsonville seam (vol. III, p. 851). 

Truths and errors are so interwoven into all of these accounts that 
the disentangling of them would be a tedious task. ‘There is in some 
parts of the field a thin coal between the Middle Kittanning ind the 
Lower Freeport coals. It is not certain, however, after all that has 
been written, that this seam occurs in the Hocking Valley field. The 
varying intervals of the Lower Freeport and the Nelsonville coals may 
account for all of the facts. The name Norris coal has been so unfor- 
tunately applied that it will serve geological order to drop it altogether. 
The facts, as at present seen, are as follows: 

The two Kittanning and the two Freeport coals maintain their 
horizons with great regularity throughout the Hocking Valley coal 
field. The Kittanning coals are the steadiest of all our coal seams, and 
the upper of the two is by far the most valuable seam of the Lower 
Measures. The coal seams of the Freeport Group are exceedingly un- 
certain and irregular in the large way, but the upper seam gives rise to 
many fine local developments of coal, the most extensive and valuable 
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of which is the Lower Sunday Creek field, where the coal is known as 
the Bayley’s Run coal. This becomes the Norris coal at Millertown, 
and the Stallsmith seam of Hemlock and vicinity. It is also the Happy 
Hollow coal of Buchtel and vicinity. 

The relations of these seams can be thus expressed : 


Upper Freeport coal. iti 
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Middle Kittanning coal. 
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Lower Kittanning coal. 


IT am now disposed to count the Snow Fork and Norris limestones 
of my report on the Hanging Rock District, vol. III, as one and the 
same, viz., the Lower Freeport limestone. For the duplication of these 
and the associated elements, probably the report above referred to is 
responsible in larger degree than any other publication. 

The subject must not be left without the further acknowledgment 
that there is a complexity of composition in the Upper Freeport hori- 
zon which does not appear in the sections thus far given. There is 
sometimes a real duplication of coals here that will appear in subsequent 
discussions. 

The Cambridge and Ames limestones, and also the Brush Creek 
coal (No. 7a) are all steady elements in this field. The Brush Creek 
limestone has a large development as an impure ore (bastard limestone) 
in the Sunday Creek Valley. It is known as the Dugway ore near 
Ewing site. 

Another fine development of the Upper Freeport coal is found near 
Nelsonville, in what is known as Happy Hollow. The Nelsonville Coal 
and Coke Company have opened large mines in the seam at this point, 
and it has proved to be a basis for successful mining. The section as 
seen in this vicinity is as follows, the leading elements and their inter- 
vals only being noted : 
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The Buchtel ore and the impure limestone associated with it are 
somewhat abnormal. They occur just where in most parts of the field 
the Upper Freeport limestone is due, but the Shawnee limestone, a few 
feet below, adequately represents that stratum, though separated quite 
widely from the coal. 

We have now followed the series with which we set out as far as 
the Hocking Valley. It has been shown to be continuous as far as its 
main elements are concerned. In particular, the coal seams keep their 
horizons through almost all of the field, and so also do the limestones, 
in the main. The Putnam Hill limestone in its full development is 
limited to that portion of the field included between the eastern line of 
Perry county and the western line of Mahoning county, but it can be 
clearly and unequivocally traced on either side of these boundaries. 
But the Ferriferous limestone has now resumed its place in our sections, 
and though a little weak in northern Hocking and Perry counties, it 
becomes steady from Washington township of the latter county south- 
ward, scarcely missing a section in which it is due from this point to 
the Ohio river. 

This portion of the field was treated of at length in my report on 
the Hanging Rock district (Geol. of Ohio, vol. I11). The unification of 
the series as there established, has been fully maintained, and the sec- 
tions given in that report can, without extended description or com- 
ment, be incorporated with the review already accomplished in these 
pages, thus continuing the series to the Ohio river. 
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Reference will here be made to a few disputed points in this part 
of the field, and to the correction of such errors as have been noted. 


The account given in the report referred to, of the westward ex- 
tension of the Middle Kittanning coal seam (No. 6) from Nelsonville, 
has been called in question by Dr. T. S. Hunt, in his reports uy-on the 
Hocking Valley coal field, and also by others. The.question is of 
fundamental importance in its relations to the order of our coal meas- 
ures, for all of the identifications of the various elements of the Southern 
Ohio sections are connected with or dependent upon this. 


Andrews asserted in the report of 1870 the probable identity of 
the Carbondale and Mineral City coals with the Nelsonville seam 
(pp. 89-92). My report in vol. III (Hanging Rock district) confirmed 
his conclusion, but established this identity on other and distinct 
grounds. 


The Carbondale coal is easily traced down Hewitt’s Fork of Rac- 
coon Creek to Mineral City, the seam being opened on every quarter 
section of the interval. The Mineral City coal is as easily followed by 
continuous workings to Hope Station and Zaleski. The character of 
the coal as well as its relations demonstrates the identity here claimed, 
an identity undisputed and unquestioned so far as is known. 


At Hope Station the Carbondale coal comes into a section of which 
the Lower Mercer Limestone is the base and the Cambridge limestone 
is the summit, and that also holds the Ferriferous limestone with its 
ore in good development at the proper level. More could not be asked 
in a geological section of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and con- 
clusions built upon a consistent interpretation of such a section cannot 
easily be set aside. 


_ The Carbondale coal proves to be the second seam above the Fer- 
riferous limestone. But the identity of the Baird ore and the Ferrifer- 
ous limestone ore has been already proved, and the Nelsonville seam is 
the second above the Baird ore. The two seams, therefore, hold the 
same position, and the Carbondale coal, like the Nelsonville seam, is 
the Middle Kittanning coal. This conclusion is supported by every 
line of facts that bears upon the question. 

The section obtained in the vicinity of Hope Furnace is so inter- 


esting and complete, that its main facts. and measurements are given 
below: . . 
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There is not a clearer section in the Ohio Coal Measures than this. 
It has the four limestones that are most serviceable in carrying horizons 
from point to point. The Lower Mercer limestone in particular is in 
its best and most characteristic development. It lies in the bank of 
Raccoon Creek, and covers quite a heavy deposit of interstratified coal 
and slate, which is of little or no value. The limestone soon rises from 
the banks of the stream to the westward, and is found everywhere at 
its proper level. If there is any one formation that every one knows, 
and about which no controversy is possible, it is the Lower Mercer or 
Blue limestone. Various attempts have been made to mine the coal 
below it to the westward, but aside from small county banks, it sup- 
plies no proper basis for mining. 

The Ferriferous or Gray limestone is here seen at its extreme 
eastern development. Everywhere to the west and south it is in full 
force, and its ore has been thus far the chief mineral element of value 
throughout this region. It was first recognized, though somewhat 
doubtfully, by Andrews in his report of 1870, but the section in which 
it occurs is in all respects normal, as I have shown in vol. III, p. 922. 

The Cambridge limestone, in like manner, is unmistakable. There 
is no stratum with which it is in danger of being confounded. In the 
present section it is 212 feet above the Carbondale coal, and this measure- 
ment certainly forbids the reference of this seam to any higher horizon than 
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the Nelsonville coal. The interval between the Nelsonville coal and the 
Cambridge limestone in the Hocking Valley is generally about 180 feet, 
but all intervals expand to the southward, and the measure above given 
is quite in keeping with the general facts, on the theory that the Car- 
bondale and Nelsonville coals are the same. 


The facts of the dip are in accord with the view that the Carbon- 
dale seam isthe Middle Kittanning. At Carbondale the coal is 193 feet 
at one entry and 200 feet at another above Lake Erie. The coal at 
Mineral city has fallen to 138 feet above the same base. In passing 
westward the strata rise slowly, the coal being 202 feet at Moonville 
and 248 feet at Hope Station. The Nelsonville seam would agree well 
with all these elevations. 


By those who refuse to accept the Carbondale as the the continua- 
tion of the Nelsonville seam, the former is generally counted as No. 6a 
of the Hocking Valley series, a seam that is found 30 to 40 feet higher 
than the Nelsonville coal. It is the Lower Freeport coal of the general 
scale. This seam begins to be workable in this district about New Lex- 
ington, where it is known as the Black coal. At Moxahala it is the 
Fowler coal. In the vicinity of Buchtel it is often found 3 feet thick 
and of fair quality. It is here about as far above the Nelsonville coal 
as the Lower Kittanning coal is below that seam, and like the latter it 
is so overshadowed by the great seam that little account is taken of it. 


In passing from Floodwood to Carbondale, after crossing the divide 
between Floodwood Creek and Hewitt’s branch of Raccoon Creek, this 
seam is found opened in a number of country coal banks. The first of 
them is in Fraction XIX, York township, on the farm of Thomas 
Juniper. The coal seam is here 2 ft. 8 in. thick, and consists of two 
benches, the lower one being 12 inches thick and the upper 16 inches. 
The parting is shale and 2 inches thick. The roof is dark but not black 
shale. About the place and name of this coal, there is no dispute. A 
shaft was sunk { of a mile from this point by George W. Gill, of Co- 
lumbus, to the main coal, which is said to have been found 26 feet be- 
low the Juniper coal, and 6 ft, 11 in. thick. 


The Juniper coal can be traced down the valley of Hewitt’s Fork, 
as all agree. It has been opened on every farm. The last entry upon 
this seam on this side of Carbondale is in section 30, Waterloo town- 
ship, on the land of Henry Frank, where it is again found with a single 
shale parting in the middle of the seam. The two benches are here 
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each 17 inches thick. The seam’shows the same structure at all of the 
intermediate points, so far as could be learned. At both of these en- 
tries, and all along the line, there is a heavy and characteristic de- 
velopment of the Upper Freeport limestone from 15 to 20 feet above 
the Lower Freeport coal. This relation between coal and limestone 
has been maintained for the last 25 miles at least, as will be seen by the 
sections that have been already given. A heavy sandstone overlies 
the limestone, a phase of the Upper Freeport sandstone of the general 
scale. 

The valley which we have been following from Juniper’s to the 
Frank coal bank holds a direction a little east of south, so that its fall 
coincides with the dip of the coal, but below Frank’s, the stream turns 
abruptly to the west, and thus runs against the dip of the coal. It 
is here that the mistake has been made which has led to the posi- 
tive identification of the Carbondale and the Juniper coals. No one 
questions that the latter is the seam known as No. 6a to the northward. 
At the Frank mine, the coal has the same level that the Carbondale coal 
has, ? of a mile to the westward, but the dip brings down the upper 
seam in this interval to this level. It must be granted that the required 
dip is in excess of that usually prevailing, but it is not by any means 
without precedent. | 

At Carbondale the Upper Freeport limestone is found at 53 ft. and 
at 60 ft. above the Carbondale coal, but at Frank’s and Juniper’s, the 
same limestone comes in at 17 ft. above the coal. A heavy sandstone, 
the Lower Freeport, covers the Carbondale coal throughout this region. 
The Freeport limestone lies only a few feet above it in many places, in 
which cases the Lower Freeport coal is wanting. It is the resemblance 
of this sandstone to the stratum above the limestone which has helped 
to mislead many as to the true order. The two sandstones often appear 
as one undivided stratum, and yet care enough in examination will 
generally show the place of limestone or coal between the two elements 
that constitute the apparently massive rock. Andrews gives in his sup- 
plemental report an instructive example of the blending of these same 
sandstones in another portion of the field (vol. III, p. 853), and every 
geologist who has worked upon coal measure formations has met with 
similar cases. 

A better guide is found in the Cambridge limestone. There is an 
outcrop of this limestone above the Frank coal, or rather above the 
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opening of the same seam on the opposite side of the creek on the 
Nanny farm. The Cambridge limestone is here 146 feet above the coal, 
while at Juniper’s the limestone is 160 feet above the coal. These are 
both proper intervals for this region, but in section 29 (northwest quar- 
ter); Waterloo township, one mile south of this point, another fine 
exposure of the Cambridge limestone is found directly above a mine of 
the Carbondale coal. The interval is 210 feet, the same interval as at 
Brewer’s cut. These measurements settle the question conclusively. 
The Carbondale and the Juniper coals cannot be the same seams. 

The section at the last-named point is a valuable one. It shows 
the Mahoning sandstone in great force, and also the Lower Freeport 
sandstone in strong development. It is as follows: 


Feet 
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The Upper Freeport coal is found at Carbondale 80 to 90 feet 
above the Carbondale seam. 

The structure of the Carbondale coal is equally conclusive. It is 
a 3-bench coal throughout all of the extensive workings at Carbondale, 
and throughout all the district with which it is directly connected. The 
structure is uniform and regular to a high degree. It is as follows: 


Inches. 
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This is the Nelsonville coal with the upper and lower benches reduced , 
The most characteristic feature of that seam is the 28-inch second bench. 
The Carbondale coal cannot become in half a mile the two-bench coa] 
of Frank’s and Juniper’s banks without a great anomaly. The Lower 
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Freeport coal is often a 3-bench coal, it is true, but it is not in this 
neighborhood, as has been already shown. 

If the Carbondale coal were the Lower Freeport seam, then the 
Nelsonville seam should be shown, as the strata rise to day along the 
valley of Raccoon Creek. There are chances without end to see every 
foot of the strata for 150 feet below the Carbondale coal along the line 
of the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, westward from Mineral City. 
The road is a long established one, and it has not spared pains to 
develop the coal seams along its line. Every seam that has held out 
any promise has been opened and proved within the last 25 years, but 
the result is that the Carbondale seam is the only one that is worked. 
It is not possible that a thicker and better seam lies undeveloped in 
this district where everything is naked and open. 

Again, if the Nelsonville seam were below the Carbondale coal, it 
should be found in borings at that point. Such borings have been made, 
and the records are known. 

Alexander Todd, Esq., of Loveland, Ohio, was Manager, and after- 
wards President of the Southern Ohio Coal Company during the years 
1869-70. Under his supervision, a hole was bored, starting from the 
level of the Carbondale coal within 20 feet of the mouth of the main 
entry. The earth was removed until the bedded rock was reached, and 
then the drill was started. ‘The hole was carried down 874 feet. A 
thin sandrock was first passed. At about 30 feet, an 18-inch seam of 
coal was passed (Lower Kittanning), but nothing else in the way of 
coal was found. 

Many other borings have been made in the valley, and if any one 
had ever struck a 6-feet seam of coal, shafts would have gone down 
within a year. All of the claims that are made as to the proved 
occurrence of a thick coal below the surface in this immediate region 
are without good foundation. 

The identifications of the Nelsonville coal in the valley of Raccoon 
Creek, as made by Hunt in his “ Mineral Resources of the Hocking 
Valley” (pp. 9, 25 and 27), are entirely inadmissible. In all instances 
but one, the seam, as thus followed, is found in reports of borings and 
shafts, but these reports neither agree with each other nor with the facts. 
The only instance where he finds the Nelsonville coal, according to his 
view, coming to day, is in the bed of Raccoon Creek in section 19, 
Brown township, near Brewer’s cut on the M.& C. R. R. The 7 feet 
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of coal and slate that are here found are counted by him as the true 
Nelsonville coal. But these 7 feet of coal and slate are capped with 
5"feet of as characteristic Lower Mercer limestone as there is in Ohio. 
This coal seam has an elevation above Lake Hrie of 103 feet. The 
Ferriferous limestone with its ore, a worked horizon, is found 102 feet 
above it; the Carbondale coal, 136 feet above it; and the Cambridge 
limestone, 348 feet above it, all in the same section. There is not a 
clearer or less ambiguous section in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio. 

The combined section at Carbondale is shown in Fig. XXII, in 
which most of the elements and measurements already given are 
incorporated. By the side of it is shown the Brewer’s cut section, 
Brown township, to which reference has just been made, and which was 
also given on a previous page. The combined section A has the fault 
of its kind, that it gives in a single column elements that are not found 
in any one vertical series, and some minor deviations will therefore be 
found from the measurements obtained in the separate sections, but no 
difficulty will be experienced in understanding the facts as thus repre- 
sented. 

The accompanying sketch map, Fig. X XIII, shows the locations of 
most of the points involved in the immediate vicinity of Carbondale. 
The differences in elevation were determined by the engineer’s level. 

The name and place of the Carbondale coal have been treated thus 
at length because a wrong determination would vitiate all of the con- 
nections of the Hocking Valley coal field with the Hanging Rock 
District. The reference of it, first made by Andrews, to the Nelson- 
ville coal proves to be the correct reference, and the question may now 
be counted among the settled ones in Ohio geology. 

The sections which we have last considered have carried us into a 
new field, viz., the Hanging Rock District of Southern Ohio. We have 
now reached the most northerly of the great furnace tracts that are 
located upon the outcrop of the Ferriferous limestone. To continue 
the examination of the series in the same detail with which we haye 
thus far advanced, is no longer necessary, for from this point to the 
Ohio River there is one dominant horizon, which is everywhere worked, 
and which every one knows, and about which dispute is out of the 
question. 

If the unity of. the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and the per- 
sistence of their main beds are considered established by the facts 
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already presented, from the Pennsylvania border to the point which we 
have now reached, then this unity and persistence may be counted 
established for the whole margin of the coal field in the State. 


The stratigraphical order of the Hanging Rock District was in the 
main clearly shown in my report upon that field in volume III, Geology 
of Ohio. The general section there published has proved a true one 
for almost every portion of the series, and has become an accepted 
guide in the practical development of the region. An error of some 
magnitude, and very confusing to the true order is, however, to be 
found in the position assigned to the Maxville limestone. This lime- 
stone is undoubtedly of Sub-carboniferous age, and is geologically below 
both the Wellston and the Jackson coals, whereas, the section reverses 
this true order. The view so strenuously maintained by Andrews in 
regard to this point was the true one. The number of coal seams, how- 
ever, and the intervals between them were correctly given, with the 
exception already noted in regard to coal No. 6a@ and coal No. 66. 
These two seams should be merged in one. There is also an extra coal 
seam shown about the Lower Mercer limestone that probably nowhere 
reaches any profitable development. When these errors are corrected, 
the section will serve as well as any that could be constructed now, to 
indicate the general order of the field. 


One important error in the application of the section will presently 
be noticed in treating of the Waterloo coal field of Walnut township, 
Gallia county. 


A brief resume of the essential facts will be here given, and the 
elements, as far as they can be certainly identified, will be named in 
accordance with the section, that we have brought along from Pennsyl- 

vania to the borders of the Hanging Rock field. 


The Ferriferous limestone is the key to the series, the common 
bond for the several portions of the field. 


Above it are everywhere found the two Kittanning coals, as steady 
and regular as they are in any like area of their wide extent. 


The limestone is generally covered with 5 to 15 feet of white clay, 
the well-known Kittanning clay of Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. 
Throughout the Hanging Rock District, this is a valuable, though for 
the most part an undeveloped horizon. It is generally a plastic or 
potters’ clay, and issometimes very pure and rich. There is sometimes 
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found above the coal a hard or non-plastic clay, as at Portland, Jack- 
son county, which is of excellent quality. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is separated from the limestone by an 
interval varying between 9 and 30 feet. In the northern portion of the 
field, the smaller measure prevails. In Lawrence county, the usual 
measure is 25 to 30 feet, a heavy sandstone sometimes setting in. The 
coal is workable at many points, but it attains the greatest value in the 
southern part of Lawrence county, about New Castle. It is best known 
as the New Castle coal, on this account. 

The second coal above the limestone or the Middle Kittanning coal 
has the same relative prominence and value in this field that it has in 
so many other districts through which we have passed in our review. 
We have just left it in the Hocking Valley as the Nelsonville coal, the 
thickest and most profitable seam in the State. We found it thinning 
down into the Carbondale coal, which was still further reduced in the 
Mineral City seam. It is in this thinner and weaker phase that it ex- 
tends over the northern half of the Hanging Rock field. There are 
considerable tracts in Vinton and Northern Jackson counties where it 
does not admit of being mined with profit, though its place is always 
marked, but from Jackson county southward it gains somewhat in 
volume, and gives rise to many country mines. At Washington Fur- 
nace, it is extensively worked for iron manufacture, being used raw in 
the furnace with great success. The coal seam is less than 3 feet in 
thickness here. It is 4 feet 2 inches thick, and of excellent quality at 
Evans’s Mills in Greenfield township, Gallia county. On the Ohio River 
at Sheridan, it has been worked on the large scale, and it attains still 
greater value south of the Ohio River in the Coalton District of 
Kentucky. ‘ 

A heavy sandstone underlies it at some little distance, the Kittan- 
ning sandstone of our general scale, and a heavy sandstone overlies it 
everywhere, the Lower Freeport sandstone. 

The Lower Freeport coal has a good deal of value throughout the 
field. It is the Hamden Furnace coal of my report in volume III, and 
also the Hatcher coal of the same report. It is frequently a thicker, 
and therefore more valuable seam than the Middle Kittanning below it. 
The interval between these seams ranges from 30 to 55 feet. In the 
northern portion it holds the former measure, but in volume III it was 
shown that this interval slowly expanded until it became about 50 feet 
for the general measurement. 
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The Lower Freeport limestone is quite a steady element of the 
scale in the southern portion of the field. Its place is generally 8 to 
10 feet below the coal. It is known as the Lower Buff limestone, and 
is the Snow Fork and Norris limestones of the report in volume ITI. 

The fourth coal above the Ferriferous limestone is the Upper Free- 
port seam. Both coal and limestone are well developed throughout the 
district, the limestone as usual being much steadier than the coal. The 
interval between coal and limestone is reduced to a few feet once more, 
as in the central and eastern portions of the State, and unlike the con- 
dition in the Hocking Valley. 

The coal displays its usual capricious and changeable character. . It 
is workable at a large number of localities, but it does not maintain 
itself from point to point. 


There is in the district one field of unusual promise, comparable to the 
Dell Roy or the Cambridge field, though probably less extended than either 
of these. Itis knownas the Waterloo coal field. A serious error exists in 
my report in volume III, with reference to the Waterloo coal. It was 
identified as the Nelsonville or Sheridan seam. This was an error of 
precisely the same character as that which was made in regard to the 
Dell Roy coal, when it was pronounced No. 6, or the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. In both cases the location of the seam, so far from the 
margin of the field, furnished an antecedent probability that the seam 
must belong to a higher horizon than the Middle Kittanning coal. In 
the case of the Waterloo coal, there was no error of the general section 
involved, but only an erroneous application of the section. For the 
correction of this error, we are indebted to Mr. Emerson McMillin, of 
Tronton. 


At Olive Furnace, the seam becomes once more for a limited extent 
a blackband horizon. The limestone of the series becomes in many 
cases an ore, sometimes of excellent quality, but generally so uncertain 
in regard to its percentage of iron as to be unfitted for furnace use. 

The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is a regular member 
of the series. It is No. 7a of the report in volume III. A coaly streak 
occurs quite constantly in the interval between this and the Upper Free- 
port coal, but it does not deserve a place in the list of coals. The Brush 
Creek coal seldom reaches 30 inches in thickness, but its quality is 
generally excellent. There are but few mines opened in it, but its place 
is always recognizable. The Brush Creek limestone (third buff lime- 
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stone) is quite a constant element. The coal is overlain by the second 
stratum of the great Mahoning sandstone, a much heavier and coarser 
ledge than the lower division which overlies the Upper Freeport coal. 
The upper sandstone is the Buffalo sandstone of White’s Report on 
Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. The thickness of the Mahoning sand- 
stone (lower) may be taken as 25 feet, and of the Buffalo sandstone or 
Upper, as 40 to 50 teet. ) 

The ores that help to mark the series and establish connections 
have been mainly omitted from this review, but they are better known 
in the furnace tracts than the coal seams, though less widely distributed 
through the field at large. 

The intervals between the leading elements of the scale are as 
follows : 


Cambridge limestone, in two strata, 10 to 20 feet apart. 

Interval (from Upper Cambridge)................ssccscsscee sossesseces 55 to 70 
Brush Creek coal—No. 7a. 
Brush Creek limestone—Upper Buff limestone. 

Iboyrereyenll (oxoren, 183, (Ob C@EM)))'565600000086800600000000600000060000 046058000000000 40 to 60 
Upper Freeport coal—No, 7, Waterloo seam. 
Upper Freeport limestone. 

intenvalaGinony Wey Hy COal) Rs... .cccs, csecesecsscsetcsscrsiecs stevedscsceases 30 to 50 
Lower Freeport coal—No. 6a, Hatcher seam. 
Lower Freeport limestone. 


Interval (from L. F. coal) ...... eee aes iuaeet ee cauiecedaee ais deossmecuneeanes 30 to 55 
Middle Kittanning coal—No. 6, Sheridan seam. 

Maa Gervaliersece soc sccsscslscas savece covscscerastssdh cote scisesdaedsshivececwescseses 25 to 45 
Lower Kittanning coal—No. 5, New Castle seam. 

MGerValesrwenet erodes cone teceseette secodcnoslcessCstendesscscccedses ted esesesioences 20 to 35 


Ferriferous limestone and ore. 


For the representation of the series from the Ferriferous limestone 
to the Cambridge limestone, inclusive of both, the general section pre- 
pared by E. McMillin, of Ironton, for the Ironton and Northeastern 
Railway Company, is hereby reproduced with the permission of the 
author. The names of the coal seams, as now understood, are inclosed 
in brackets, the only addition to the section. | 

This section jillustrates the wonderfully close agreement of this 
portion of the scale with the several fields that have already been passed 
in review. Rete: 

The series below the Ferriferous limestone is by no means as clear 
or as well understood as the series above, but there are many well-settled 
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facts, to a few of which attention will now be called. The Lower 
Mercer limestone will be counted the lower limit of the series in this 
review. 3 

Immediately below the limestone, there is found throughout much 
of Vinton and Jackson counties a valuable coal seam from 8 to 5 feet 
thick, and a main source of fuel for the territory in which it occurs. It 
is everywhere known as the Limestone coal. It fails to accompany its 
limestone to the southward, being seldom seen in Lawrence county, 
neither does it extend to the northern limits of the limestone, but in 
the region of its development it is as steady as the limestone itself. It 
is evidently the Scrub Grass or Upper Clarion seam of our general sec- 
tion. It sometimes drops away from the limestone as much as 12 or 
15 feet. 

The Putnam Hill limestone with its coal (No. 4 of Newberry) can 
be followed into the field with certainty, but it can be followed through 
the field with only a high degree of probability. 

We find it in good development as a limestone and flint horizon in 
northern Vinton county at a distance of 30 to 50 feet below the Ferri- 
ferous limestone. 

On the Dunkel farm near Crecla, Swan township, it is fonnd 35 
feet below the Ferriferous limestone and ore. The Putnam Hill lime- 
stone is here shaly and very fossiliferous, and enclosed in white clay. 
On the Feeogh farm, east of railroad from Swaim’s Station, it is found 
as a 4-feet flint, underlain with a thin coal, and with a 10-inch streak of 
coal directly above it. It is about 50 feet below the Ferriferous here. 
At McArthur, the flint shows in force on the Felton farm, a mile south 
of town. Through all of this neighborhood the coal seam of this 
horizon is mineable and valuable. It is a two-bench coal, 4 feet thick, 
and it yields a light white ash. It is locally known as the Winters 
coal, and also as the Flint Vein. 

The horizon is further conspicuous from the valuable iron ore that 
is associated with it, the seam lying directly beneath the fire-clay of the 
coal. This ore is known as the limestone kidney. It is largely worked 
and highly esteemed. A smaller kidney ore occurs 20 or 30 feet 
above it. 

By means of the kidney ‘ore we can trace the horizon well down 
into Jackson county, but the ore fails before the southern line of the 
county is reached. It seems very probable that the Conway coal of 
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Lawrence county is to be referred to this horizon. Its place is about 
50 feet below the Ferriferous limestone, and it is frequently mineable, 
its thickness never exceeding 3 feet, however, so far as known. | 

The probable representative of the Brookville coal is thus seen to 
have a place on the western shore of the coal field. 7 

The Tionesta coal of Pennsylvania seems to be represented in the 
Newland coal of McArthur. This seam in its largest phase is made up 
of two distinct beds, which are separated by 12 to 15 inches of shale. 
The upper portion is often cannel. Further south, two or three coal 
streaks scattered through 15 to 20 feet of shales, hold the same horizon. 
This is No. 36 of my report in volume III. It can be easily identified 
by its relation to the main or upper block ore of the Ohio valley. It 
lies a few feet above this widely-known horizon. 

The Upper Mercer horizon is remarkably distinct throughout the 
entire field, but its chief value lies in the ore which it bears. The lime- 
stone itself, or the flint that replaces it, is found at intervals all along 
the line, but the ore continues where the limestone fails. The ore is 
the now famous Dunkel block ore, or Swan township ore, or Creola 
block ore of Vinton county, the Big Red Block of Jackson county, and 
the Main block ore or Franklin Furnace block ore of Lawrence and 
Scioto counties. 

The coal of this horizon is generally thin, and no considerable 
mines are known in it. 

The interval that separates the Upper and Lower Mercer lime- 
stones varies in different portions of the field. It is 30 to 40 feet in 
Vinton county. It becomes 50 feet or even 60 feet in the lower 
counties. 

The Lower Mercer limestone and its coal and ore are so well 
determined that they require no detailed description here. This horizon, 
next to the Ferriferous limestone, is the easiest to follow, and the 
hardest to lose in the Lower Coal Measures. 

The series that have been thus far described can be more clearly 
shown by arranging the elements in vertical order, and indicating the 
interval that: separate them. 


Ferriferous limestone. 


Coal—Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass, limestone vein. Se 
eet. 
Interval, frequently embracing the Hecla sandstone (from 
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Feet. 
Putnam Hill limestone. 


Coal—Brookville ? Winters coal, Conway coal? No. 4 of New- 
berry. . 

Ore—Limestone kidney. 

Inn tenvialaecseccccotosetscccwisece sh sscesscccdeccsosnscdessevececsscseseucwsecss 20 to 30 
Coal—Tionesta? Newland coal, No 36. 

Hnterivialeoscece tastes ercedee se cssssascscceeses dee Sencragececsecesess eres 10 to 20 
Ore—Dunkel Block, Franklin Block, Main Block. 
Upper Mercer limestone or flint. 
Coal—U pper Mercer. 

nate rvall temwescmaen eects cc esccunce usec atlesiacttosiscralserceSete sv eseciscesectesests 30 to 60 
Ore—Lower Mercer, Blue limestone block, Little block. 
Lower Mercer limestone. 
Coal—Lower Mercer. 


The whole interval between the Lower Mercer and Ferriferous 
limestones ranges between 90 and 160 feet. It is quite steady at the 
latter figure in Lawrence county. In northern Vinton it is about 100 
feet, but in the central parts of the county it becomes 130 to 140 feet. 

The object for which this chapter was undertaken has now been 
accomplished. ‘The series with which we set out at Lowellville, on the 
Pennsylvania, line has been traced around the entire Ohio border of the 
Lower Coal Measures. It has been made plain that a large number of 
these horizons, and that some of the individual elements, are continuous 
throughout the whole extent of country that has been traversed. The: 
Freeport Group, the Kittanning Group, and the Mercer Group can be 
named as signal examples of this persistency. Toa considerable extent, 
lithological and chemical characteristics are maintained in the several 
members of these horizons throughout their entire extent. The state- 
ments which would properly describe the Lower Mercer limestone in 
Mahoning county would describe it in Jackson or Scioto counties with- 
out the change of a word. The same thing is true of the Freeport 

limestones. 

The Kittanning clay retains the same characteristics in Lawrence 
county, Ohio, that it has in Lawrence county, Pennsylvania. The 
Limestone ore of the Hanging Rock field has the same peculiarly excel- 
lent quality that characterizes the Buhrstone ore of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Kittanning coals are noted for their steadiness throughout all 
of the territory that they occupy, while the Freeport coals are every- 
where sporadic and uncertain. | 
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Different conditions of growth and accumulation are indicated by 
such facts, and glimpses are afforded in them of the physical geography 
of these distant periods. 

The connections, which it has been the object of this alapees to 
establish, have been made to rest us little as possible upon assertion. 
The ability to recognize the several Coal Measure limestones, the Mer- 
cers, the Putnam Hill, the Ferriferous, the Freeports, the Cambridge, 
and the Ames, is of course involved in the construction of sections in 
which these elements occur, but they are so well characterized as a rule 
that it is not asking very much that this ability shall be conceded. 
The identifications made by others, and continuity that is based on gen- 
eral knowledge, have been brought into requisition in very many 
instances. Even the measurements of other geologists have been fre- 
quently adopted in order that the conclusions may be seen to rest as far 
as possible on the consenting and harmonious testimony of many, rather 
than on the judgment of one. 

The illustrative sections might have been multiplied indefinitely, 
but it is believed that enough have been given to weld the series of the 
several fields. It is not denied that in the establishment of this unity 
of history, such sections as would best illustrate it have been selected, 
but in all cases the range of measurement and variation has been stated 
for the several subdivisions of the field. 

The uncertainty in which some questions of identification have 
been left is not the result of unusual obscurity in the subjects them- 
selves, but rather of the necessary haste with which the work of ex- 
ploration has been conducted. There are but few insoluble problems, 
to say the least, of a stratigraphical character in the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures of Ohio. | 

The results of the investigations that have here been recorded may 
be thus expressed. There are in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, or 
in other words, below the lowermost division of the Mahoning sand- 
stone, twelve regular seams of coal, all of which are of mineable thick- 
ness (24 inches and over) in some part of their extent. In this enumer- 
ation, the Lower Clarion and Upper Clarion (Scrub Grass) are counted 
as distinct seams. Furthermore, there are two seams that are found 
in a great many sections, the No. 5a of Newberry from the Tunnel 
section at Mineral Point, and the 18-inch seam so often found between 
he Middle Kittanning and the Lower Freeport coals in Columbiana 
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and Jefferson counties, that might be added to the number, but as they 
are nowhere known to be workable, they are omitted. 


The names of these coals in the Pennsylvania system are as follows, 
some of their Ohio synonyms being placed in parallel columns: 


CoaL SEAMS OF THE LOWER CoAL MEASURES OF OHIO. 


mea tinh. Fs Big Vein of Salineville, 
12. Upper Freeport coal....... Coal No. 6 and Coal No. 7 ae Net Ou ee une rile, 


bridge, Alexander, 
Bayley’s Run, Norris, 
Happy Hollow, Wat- 
erloo. 
11. Lower Freeport coal. . 2 : 
i j 2 ; * Odie tees: oger, Steubenville 

(Upper Kittanning coal). | Coal No. 5 and Coal No. 6a SP Hae lear Wine 

ace, Hatcher. 


10. Middle Kittanning coal 


(No. 5a coal).........00.. Coal No. 6 and Coal No. 4.......... Strip Vein of Ham- 
mondsville, Osnaburg, 
Pike Run, Dennison, 
Coshocton, Zanesville, 
Straitsville, Nelson- 
ville, Carbondale, 
Sheridan. 


9. Lower Kittanning coal....| Coal No.5, Coal No.4, and Coal.. Leetonia, Mineral P’nt, 
No. 3. New Castle, Lower 

New Lexington, Creek 

Vein, Hammondsviille. 


8. Upper Clarion coal.........; Scrub Grass, Coal No. 4b........ oxod] GrNAGLENaal, Ghose 
Coal No. 4, and Coal No. 3. Vein, New Lisbon, 
Limestone coal of Vin- 


Ue Lower Clarion COAL... .c0000 Coal No. Aa. 0020000000086 2000898908 888000008 ton county, ete, 


6. Brookville coal... Sere eaisecess Coal No. 4, @eceeeoeaseeeeoooooeoeaseeeoos Ooeeee Gray limestone coal of 
Stark Co., Evansdale, 
Greentown, ete. 


5. Tionesta coal 00000000000 200000 Coal No. 3b. 00+ 00000008 000100088 0200000000 Bolivar, McArthur, 
(Newland’s), Vinton 
Furnace (?) 


4, Upper Mercer COAL. ....c006 Coal No. 3a. 2900000008 00090 ODOH0R POOH OO9EE Bryce Coal of Canfield, 
Bedford cannel, Co- 
shocton county. 


3. Lower Mercer coal. ee0eecee: Coal No. 3. 0000S ceoeeFeo2ee DAG008 BE0008 Blue limestone coal, 
Wick & McDowell’s 
coal of Canfield, Flint 
Ridge cannel. 


2. Quakertown Coal............| Coal No. 2. .............sececrseevesscoee Wellston (?) 


1. Sharon CORE ee ans Coal No. 1. 2000S OOO PESSSEHSTHESTFGHGSEOSEA eE8 Block coal, Brier Hill, 
Youngstown, Massil- 
lon, Jackson shaft (?) 
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A section embracing not only the coal seams, but all the main 
elements of the Lower Coal Measures of the State, is given below: 


MaHonina SANDSTONE—CONGLOMERATIC, MASSIVE. 


Upper Freeport coal and blackband ore of Tuscarawas, etc. 
a clay or Bolivar clay. 

limestone. 

shale or sandstone. 

Lower Freeport coal. 
rf limestone, 

sandstone, conglomeratic; sometimes shale. 

Middle Kittanning coal. 

Shale and kidney ore. 

Kittanning sandstone. 

Lower Kittanning coal. 

Kittanning clay—Mineral Point. 

(Shale and sandstone). 

Ferriferous limestone and ore. 

Clarion coal, Upper or Scrub Grass. 

Sandstone—Hecla. 

Putnam Hill limestone. 

Brookville coal. 

Sandstone or shale—Tionesta. 

Tionesta coal. 

Upper Mercer limestone or flint, with ore. 

Upper Mercer coal. 

Shale. 

Lower Mercer limestone and ore. 

Lower Mercer coal. 

Sandstone—Massillon ; upper division. 

Quakertown coal. 

Sandstone—Massillon, conglomeratic. 

Sharon or Brier Hill Coal, with Mahoning blackband. 

Sharon Conglomerate. 
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THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO.—IN PART. 


By Epwarp ORTON. 


In Chapter I, the general order of the Lower Coal Measures of 
Ohio has been discussed. In treating of this subject, the various coal 
seams that these measures contain, have come in for a large share of 
attention, as the most valuable, the most characteristic and the best 
known members of the series, but they have been treated only as strati- 
graphical elements, the place of which in the general scale was to be 
determined, and whatever references have been made to the characters, 
qualities and uses of the coals, have been merely incidental and in fur- 
therance of the main object of the chapter. 

But these last-named points certainly deserve a distinct and full 
consideration, and the present, and one or more succeeding chapters, 
will accordingly be devoted to the coal seams of the Lower Measures in 
their economic aspects. ‘These several seams will be treated with refer- 
ence to their (1) extent, their (2) qualities and uses, and their (3) present 
development as bases of mining. The methods of coal mining employed 
in the State will be the subject of a separate chapter. 


METHODS oF DESIGNATING CoAL SEAMS. 


Before entering upon the discussion, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine the names or designations by which the coal seams shall be known 
in this report. | 

In the naming of the coals of the Appalachian field, two systems 
are in use. ‘The first, which is far the most widely employed, gives a 
name to a coal seam from some locality where it is well developed or 
mined on a large scale. The Pittsburgh, Freeport, Nelsonville and 
Massillon coals are examples of coal seams named on this plan. 


G. 
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The second system designates the seams by letters or by numbers. 
Lesley. in his “Manual of Coal and its Topography” as well as in earlier 
contributions to the First Pennsylvania Survey, made use of letters, 
styling the Brookville coal, coal A, the Clarion coal, coal B, ete., but 
in the reports of the Second Pennsylvania Survey, now in progress, he 
emphatically discards and repudiates this method. (Q 2, Preface, p. 
xxix. Note.) 


Newberry introduced the use of numbers for the same purpose in 
his reports on the Ohio coal-fields. The system first appears in the Re- 
port of Progress for 1870 (p. 26 et al.), but it was considerably modi- 
fied in his more formal and extended treatment of the subject in volume 
II of the final reports (pp. 180-131.) The Wellston coal is here referred 
to. There is much to be said in favor of the use of numbers in such a 
classification. They certainly afford the most convenient designations. 
Number 5 is spoken and written more easily than Lower Kittanning. 

Furthermore, the number definitely suggests the position of the 
seam in the series, while the local name can do so only in an indirect 
way. When we identify a coal seam as the Lower Kittanning, we 
assign to it as definite a place in the series as a number could do, but we 
are obliged to call to mind a greater number of facts in reaching the 
conclusion. Lesley’s objections to letters and numbers in the passage 
referred to above, do not seem well taken. They are valid against a 
system of numbers that is applied before the facts in regard to the 
series are known, but they will hold with equal force against any other 
system of identifying and naming the beds of different localities under 
like condition. 


It is certain, that no important and widely extended coal seam ex- 
ists in Western Pennsylvania that has not been taken account of by the 
Survey now in progress there. Such aseam could not have been missed 
alike in outcrop and in boring during the protracted and thorough ex- 
aminations, scientific and practical, to which the coal measures of that 
State have been subjected. If numbers or letters were now used to 
designate these coal seams, it would never be necessary to change them. 
Any sporadic or local deposit hereafter discovered could easily be inter- 
calated in the numerical scale as it would need to be in the geological 
column. ; 


The strongest objection that appears is, that such numbers might 
stand in the way of correlating the series of widely separated fields, as 
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the Anthracite region of Eastern Pennsylvania, for example, or the New 
River coal-field of West Virginia, in which, possibly, many new 
elements may be found. 

But whatever theoretical advantages a numerical system of desig- 
nating coal seams may possess, it becomes necessary to abandon the sys- 
tem now in force in Ohio un the following grounds : 

1. It is inadequate. There are but 7 numbers used to represent 
the coals of the Lower Measures, and the uppermost one of these beds, 
as counted by Newberry, viz., the Salineville Strip Vein, is above the 
lowest number of the Mahoning sandstone, and therefore a Barren 
Measure coal, if the old boundaries of the subdivisions are respected. 
But as shown in Chapter I, there are certainly 11, and possibly 13 seams 
in the series that deserves enumeration. If the Salineville Strip Vein 
be added, there are 14 seams. One-half of the seams must therefore be 
belittled by intercalated numbers. 7 

2. Thesystem isinconsistent. The number 2, for example, is fixed 
upon a horizon in which there is not a coal mine to be found in the 
State, except in one district of one county, and even here the applica- 
tion of the number is a disputed point. 

This district is an important one, it is true, but there are several 
widely distributed seams that are mined in a number of counties that 
were left without any place in the scale. The Tionesta coal is an ex- 
ample. It is mined in Mahoning, in Tuscarawas and in Vinton coun- 
ties, but it has no number. The Upper Mercer coal is another example. 
It is mined in Mahoning county, and in Holmes and Coshocton coun- 
ties, it furnishes the thickest and most valuable deposit of cannel coal in 
the State, but it rests under the cloud of an intercalated number, viz., 
3a. A still more glaring case of this inequality is found in the treat- 
ment of the Lower Freeport coal, which is the basis of mining in one 
of the most important fields of the State, viz., the Steubenville field. 
This field must be known from Stark county westward as No 6a. 

3. The system is confusing and misleading to a great degree. The 
Freeport coals, one of which has just been cited, are cases in point. 
They are known as Nos. 5 and 6 in Columbiana county. In Stark coun- 
ty they are Nos. 6a and 7. In Carroll county they are 5 and 6 in the 
central and southern parts of the county, and 6a and 7 in the northern 
townships. In Jefferson county, the Lower Freeport is called No. 6. 

Number 4, as has already been shown, is applied to the Putnam 
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Hill limestone seam (the Brookville coal?) in Stark county. In the 
adjoining county of Mahoning, it designates the Clarion coal. In Co- 
lumbiana county, the Lower Kittanning coal becomes No. 4, and in Jef- 
ferson county, the same number is applied to the Middle Kittanning 
coal. 

Other numbers are of course involved with these. The chief trouble 
arises from the dislocation of the series under- the Tuscarawas river. 
divide, to which attention has already been called. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, for it is already obvious 
that the system, as it now stands, is a hindrance and not a help to the 
proper understanding of the series. Nor would it be enough to recast 
the system so as to remove the contradiction that now exists in regard 
to the Freeport coals. Such a scheme is possible. It would read .as 


follows: 
Salineville Strip V lisse. ceedcosocces cae senucontuaeses ee ceneecenerenee No. 7a 
Upper Freeport Coal.....................ssesocccssseeecenesccesenenens No. 7. 
owen Hreeport Coal seers cssss ccs tes vs) saecea one wovecoeeemem oceans No. 6a (or 6) 
: (ojayecre Tatar avoutaye? Ofori) 556555066500060900 005000060000000004000 06000 (No. 6a?) 
WBNS 1GtkeNorA gS COLE cdoccsocadco wend6a800009 00000000000000000000000 No. 6 
Lower Kittanning! Coal eccci ccc acseecossseteecscsur teeter mete No. 5 
Wippers ClarionsCoalvoriScrulbyGrassiecsscescesdscecesncsesese: No. 4b 
Lower Clarion (Goal seisc5...2 cha cesiea cate tedec neces ceeemesten coceenees No. 4a 
BroolkevilletCoal’ on. . 3 sc scvoveswvenees dadecesceusccteceaes nme euceee teees No. 4 
MOM CREAM O OAL ec cae sccwsvesssesadacsaes someanieede oeclect sec toast eect meen No. 3b 
Wipper Mercer Coal cc. 26.0 ...cs:cccscenseasen woccesesece cece sswecessece No. 3a 
Wower, Mercer Coals. .csiececcctcceones sadseetinsceiacs seen tects No. 3 
Quakertown (Coals ee In Eee cts omecetudtections sees No. 2 
SharonnCoall sch sec ules hi eeas tid.  duauenshtdo teat euaauaeeemenneseemeeee No. 1 


But the objections to this have already been shown. It would be 
full of inconsistency and relative injustice, and would keep the errors 
which made it necessary in conspicuous sight so long as it should be 
maintained. It would moreover require changes in numbers throughout 
our most important fields, and thus would be subject to the disadvan- 
tages of a reconstructed system without its corresponding gains. 

Two courses present themselves as practicable, viz., to ignore the 
use of numbers, and to adopt the local names of the Pennsylvania seams 
so far as continuity can be proved or reasonably inferred, or to begin 
the numbering anew on the basis of present knowledge. ‘The series 
would, according to these two views, be thus represented : 
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IBTUSH RC TEC Kise aoe ecae nate echo caee'yive save Sse Goes oeSoteseoteueesesss 1 Re Nee XIII 
Wi perrHreeportierrc: cskeacesecsecetcceec coe nsec cceresseueuee sess sae LD Eeaies sc. XII 
Lower Freepott........... ... 153001001000080000000 950500 eKIN909 300000000 1 aa xI 
Mid GeRKattamnin ge cetiy sess cnacedsersctss ees shes cse sevsed evsic LO eye ce x 
MO WETH ESICCANMIN Dreesssaneeti es scnae occas eseiscccs slot ack ga ceeleletless OP ceceeeses IX 
Wipperi Clarion. ccccecncscosesccwqscistsessicvs cielsoedvslveseaeiiesesioosaee Si eiwee hss Vill 
WO Were ClarioMescesnctesc. cece ceee esses cenucon Seenvanees sa cessuneneonss Uironconotes Vil 
BROOK Vill Or getracecccctien se csevesdcscscteu’s voscesuaegssacssece eases sacceses Gifeteseen.s VI 
MON GBA cers ccewsstccrcecacs ses secs, cre cc Ussccusscieesovclovecotscseesesecs ®) Ganaco0e V 
Wi Peru Mercer cee eects Sh utulcaseh one satemes etna sk ne clewea reese AEE, IV 
COWS TMT CORA For. ca.ho5 ie aictat eee seis selalelcne Seis a SCH NSESEES Hutte sl2 Se 8) G00000000 Il 
@uakertOwnitscccscsccdest oectesect ice: BE cs ct Le MENT SS, Oe coment II 
SUraronecseras settee aerecewen cts scwuedscesiasles <o= Oe ann eben Gere fers I 


By the use of the Roman numerals, as shown in the third column, 
numbers could be used, which in written form would be distinguished 
from the old series, but on the whole it is counted safe to adopt the 
Pennsylvania names, and they will accordingly be used in this report. 

An argument for their use can be found in the established rules of 
geological nomenclature. These names are first in the field. The name 
of a coal seam of great economic value ought to have as firm a tenure 
as the name of a sandstone ledge without economic value. If the name 
Mahoning sandstone is retained for a well-known stratum of sandrock, 
the name Freeport coal, for example, can scarcely be dropped from an 
equally well-known coal seam. Both are continuous by the same token, 
for the sandstone is the roof of the coal. 

But no system can be adopted that will enable us to dispense with 
synonyms. Fora long while to come, whoever writes on the coal seams 
of Ohio will be doomed to a wearisome repetition of synonyms, if he 
guards himself against being misunderstood. Many years must elapse 
before our geology can be freed from the confusion that has come into 
it through the premature application of numbers as the designations of 
coal seams. 

This system of notation proved acceptable to the people at large, 
as is attested by its rapid spread through all of our coal fields. Its 
scant list of numbers made it possible to apply them all in almost every 
district, so that the incongruities and contradictions of our geological 
literature are more than paralleled in jthe popular applications of the 
system. 

A system fof designating the coal seams {having been adopted, a 
brief and general description of the Ohio coal field will be given, and 
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the several coal seams already named will also be characterized in gen- 
eral terms before the detailed examination of the various coal-producing 
districts of the State is entered upon. 


THE Onto CoAL FIELD. 


The Ohio coal field is the northwestern prolongation of the Appa- 
lachian coal field, which, with its outliers, constitutes by far the most 
important source of coal for the North American Continent. The area 
of the entire field is estimated approximately at 60,000 square miles. 
(59,105 square miles, C. H. Hitchcock, Ninth Census, U.S.) One-sixth 
of this area is estimated to belong to Ohio. (10,000 square miles, New- 
berry.) 

The whole field is one of remarkable symmetry and regularity, and 
of its several subdivisions, the portion belonging to Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania is the most symmetrical and regular. There is 
nowhere known a more orderly series of coal measure deposits than 
those included in this territory. 


It is traversed by a few gentle folds, but these serve to aid rather 
than to confuse the reading of the system. There is not throughout the 
Ohio field a fault worthy of the name, and there is no unconformability, 
except the slight amount due to overlap in the lowest portion of the 
series. The dip of the strata is so slight that it can be determined only 
by triangulation. The clinometer is a superfluous instrument in Ohio. 

The physical side of the history of the growth of the Coal Meas- 
ures of Ohio is strictly in keeping with the same phase of the history 
of the underlying formations for several previous geological periods. 

At the beginning of Lower Silurian time, all of Ohio lay beneath 
that arm of the sea which was enclosed between the Appalachian border 
and the Canadian nucleus of the continent, and the dwarfed and 
shrunken representative of which we find in the northern portion of the 
Gulf of Mexico to-day. 

At the end of the Lower Silurian age, a low fold had entered the 
State at its southwestern corner, advancing from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky to the northeastward. It is known as the Cincinnati Axis. 

The gradual growth and extension of this axis are facts of funda- 
mental importance in the subsequent geological history of the State. 
It was advancing slowly through Upper Silurian and early Devonian 
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time, but it suffered a partial relapse during the later Devonian period, 
in which the Ohio Black Shale (Huron of Newberry) was formed. But 
early in the Sub-carboniferous age it had made a great and permanent 
gain, and had transformed the western half of the area of the State 
into dry land. The Berea Grit, a Sub-carboniferous formation, which 
now extends in an unbroken wall from the Ohio valley to Lake Erie, 
through the central portion of the State, is as well-marked a shore line 
as was ever left by a retreating sea. 


The Cincinnati Axis had now become connected, virtually at least, 
with the northern continental nucleus, and the subsequent history of 
the eastern half of the State depends upon the joint advance of these 
land masses, the western and northern borders of the gulf. Both seem 
to have extended themselves in the same manner by a slow and nearly 
uniform rise of the border, accompanied by a corresponding movement 
of depression in front of the advancing land. The result was the 
gradual expulsion of the sea from this northern arm of the gulf, and it 
also followed that each new and well-marked shore line must be found 
interior to that which had preceded it. Thus, for example, the western 
outcrop of the Shenango sandstone, the Waverly Conglomerate of Ohio, 
which marks a shore line, and which belongs 300 to 500 feet above the 
Berea Grit, is found between 10 and 20 miles to the east, and south of 
the western outcrop of the Grit. In like manner the lowest coal seam 
was formed around the margin of a sea which had left those earlier forma- 
tions behind it. The later coals never extended over the outside 
margins of the earlier swamps. If there had been continued subsidence 
without this corresponding elevation during the growth of the coal 
seams, the later seams would occupy constantly widening areas, but the 
contrary is true. The outcrop of the horizon of the Sharon coal passes 
through a circuit of 13 counties, and its length, exclusive of the sinuosi- 
ties due to erosion, will not fall far below 275 miles. The outcrop of 
the Pittsburgh coal passes through 9 counties, with an approximate 
length of 175 miles. At the time when the Sharon coal was forming, 
the area of the gulf in Ohio was not less than 10,000 square miles. In 
the time of the Pittsburgh coal, the area was reduced to less than 6,000 
square miles. ) 

All of the coal seams of Ohio below the Freeport horizon, and a 
number above, appear to have been formed as marginal swamps around 
the border of the sea. The earliest suggestion of this view seems to 
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have been made by Prof. J. J. Stevenson. It is now established that 
the coal vegetation grew where we find it. A coal seam is literally a 
buried swamp, a fossil peatbog. The facts illustrating this mode of 
origin, for the Sharon coal in particular, have been set forth with great 
clearness by Newberry in his reports upon that seam. But.there are 
equally convincing facts in regard to many of the other seams, all of 
the, proofs, for example, that the sea was near at hand while these seams 
were growing. 

It is not an uncommon thing to find a coarse sandstone, and some- 
times a decided conglomerate, directly overlying a seam of coal. But 
strong currents would be required for the transport of this kind of 
material, and such as belong to the sea. 


The Mercer coals, the Brookville coal in part of its Ohio develop- 
ment, and the Upper Clarion coal are all covered by marine limestones, 
charged with the various forms of the life of the Carboniferous seas. 

These limestones very often come directly down upon the coal, 
making the roof of the seam. ‘These facts certainly show that the sea 
was near at hand when the slight depression occurred that terminated 
the growth of the coal swamp. 


) 
So also the presence of bowlders in the coal requires the neighbor- 


hood of the sea to account forthem. There is in the Geological Museum 
of the State University, at Columbus, a bowlder of metamorphic sand- 
stone, apparently derived from the Cambrian rocks of the Appalachian 
border to the southward, that was taken from the thick coal at Shawnee, 
just above the second slate. The coal was normal in all respects above 
it. The bowlder weighs not less than 200 lbs. The surface of the 
bowlder appears glaciated, and ice transport would seem almost a neces- 
sity for such a block. But this would imply the near presence of the 
sea. The occurrence of bowlders in the body of the coal is rare, but 
there are several instances on record in Ohio geology. (See Report of 
Progress, 1870, p. 78.) | 


The Freeport coals seem to have had a somewhat different history. 
Their limestones, as has been already stated, are not distinctively 
marine. They probably originated in fresh or at least in brackish 
water. They are charged with but one constant and characteristic 
fossil, and that is the almost microscopic form spirorbis. They may 
well be termed spirorbis limestones. But all the facts point to a fresh- 
water rather than to a marine origin for this fossil. 
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At this time the floor of the gulf seems to have been brought up 
nearly to the sea level over a wide area, and it seems probable that 
numerous islands appeared throughout this area. Around their shores 
as well as around a main coast line, the coal-forming swamps could 
grow. ‘The instability and frequent interruptions of the Freeport coals 
can be understood from this point of view. They nowhere show the 
continuity of the lower seams. They occur in basins, and not in con- 
tinuous sheets, with a greater breadth of outcrop than the seams below 
them. They suggest an archipelago rather than a continental margin. 
But this period was terminated by the return of the sea in full force. 
The Mahoning sandstone, coarse and often conglomeratic, makes the 
roof of the Upper Freeport coal, and it is to the strong invading cur- 
rents that brought in the sand and pebbles of this formation that the 
frequent and often disastrous “wants” are due, which occur even in 
the districts where this seam is at its best. | 


These are theoretical questions, but they bear directly on practical 
and economic interests. The amount of coal that the Ohio coal field 
contains turns, of course, upon the extent of the seams. If we see 
reason to believe that these lower seams originated in marginal swamps, 
with the sea near at hand, then of course we abandon the older view 
that the coal seams extend indefinitely towards the center of the basin. 
A breadth of a few miles, of a score or so, at most, would be all that 
could be reasonably expected for any such seam. ‘The earlier and the 
later seams could no longer be looked for in the same section, and 
instead of concluding that the amount of coal, underlying any given 
county or town in the coal area, depends on its proximity to the center, 
and deepest portion ot the basin, it would be nearer the truth to make 
the amount of coal inversely proportional to such prozimity. In other 
words, we should expect to find the interior of the basin filled with 
“terrains mort”—that is, with dead or unproductive rock. 


| Almost all of the facts that have a bearing on the question seem to 
support the view that is here presented. 3 


Not only is there no instance known in the State in which the 
Sharon coal is mined under the outcrop of the Kittanning coals, for 
example, but there is no instance known in which the Sharon coal has 
been found of mineable thickness directly under a mineable thickness of 
the Kittanning coals. Not a year goes by which does not bring numer- 
ous tests of the facts involved in these statements in the shape of drill 
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records from various parts of the coal field, but so far the testimony is 
all in one direction. Claims are sometimes made of discoveries of the 
lower coal within the limits of these upper seams, but none have yet 
been substantiated. The 3-feet coal in the New Lisbon well, which 
has been by some supposed to belong to the Sharon horizon, cannot be 
below the Lower Mercer horizon. The heavy deposit reported from 
the Post Boy borings, south of New Comerstown, seems too impure to 
be taken as a representative of the Block coal, nor is the depth of the 
deposit what should be expected for this seam. 

No argument is made against the possibility of such overlap. The 
possibility is freely conceded, but the record of every new drilling in- 
creases the improbability of these desirable discoveries. The Sharon 
coal seems to have a heavier cover in Stark county than elsewhere, if 
the records of borings reported from there prove trustworthy. It under- 
lies the Putnam Hill limestone, according to Newberry, in the north- 
eastern part of the county. 

The Freeport coals have already been placed in a different group 
from the seams below them as to origin, and the fact of their wider 
horizontal distribution has been pointed out. It is the Lower Freeport 
coal that is found in the same vertical section with the Pittsburgh coal 
in the Steubenville region, and it seems probable tiat it is one of these 
Freeport seams that has been struck in the Pomeroy Salt Wells. Steven- 
son reports the Upper Freeport coal as the only Lower Measure seam 
to be found in the oilbreak of West Virginia. i 

Furthermore, a coal seam can often be traced toward the interior 
of the field along some open valley, or by means of a series of test 
borings. In numerous instances such seams are found to suffer gradual 
reduction, or frequent interruption, or to completely disappear. The 
Kittanning coals furnish examples of these facts in the valleys of the 
Connotton, of Wills Creek, and of the Muskingum. They are traced 
in all of these cases until they seem verging toward extinction. 


THE Dip or INCLINATION OF THE CoAL MEASURES. 


The dip of the Lower Coal Measures has already been referred to, 
and the general fact that it is light has been stated, but a few additional 
facts as to this subject will here find appropriate place. 

As to the direction of the dip, the facts can be easily stated. In 
the easternmost counties of the Ohio coal field, it is nearly or in some 
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cases directly south. A westerly element comes in if we advance to 
the southeast into Pennsylvania, but as we pass to the westward through 
the Ohio Coal Measure counties, an easterly element of the dip is soon 
recognized. ‘This element gradually increases, until on the western 
boundary of the field it often predominates over the southerly direc- 
tion, and sometimes completely extinguishes it. The dip of the Ohio 
Coal Measures is thus seen to range from south or nearly south upon 
the northern boundary of the field, to east or nearly east on the extreme 
western boundary, and its predominant direction is southeasterly. For 
considerable areas, the dip often proves quite constant, and here it is pos- 
sible to determine the elevation of a coal seam, for example, in some 
locality where it has not been opened, by calculations based on the dip 
of the seam, established on its known elevations in the vicinity. It is 
never safe, however, to trust absolutely to this method of determining 
the stratigraphical relations of a varied series, for the direction and 
amount of the dip are often found to change enough in short compass 
to vitiate any nice determinations founded upon them. 


The same inclination in direction and amount is shared by the 
formations that underlie the Coal Measures in the Ohio basin. ‘This 
has already been stated, at least by implication, in the earlier pages of 
the chapter. Not only the Berea Grit and the other divisions of the 
Sub-carboniferous age, but the Devonian and Upper Silurian formations 
of Central and Southwestern Ohio as well are all characterized by this 
monotonous southeasterly dip. ‘The steady elevation of the Cincinnati 
Axis seems adequate to account for it, the dip being at right angles to 
the general direction of this line of elevation. 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the Coal Measures 
of Ohio are traversed by occasional folds, low in elevation and gentle 
in pitch. Their direction is in the main the same as that of the Cin- 
einnati Axis and the Appalachian Mountain system, viz., northeast and 
southwest. They are generally referred to the time of the great 
disturbances that followed the Carboniferous age, and which raised so 
conspicuous a portion of the eastern border of the continent. These 
folds of necessity reverse or intensify the prevailing dip in their imme- 
- diate vicinity, but they are after all folds in a series already inclined, 
and they scarcely break in upon the regularity of this inclination in the 
large way. The reversed dips which Newberry finds in the Tuscarawas 
valley and elsewhere are in many cases to be referred to the duplication 
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of the numbers 5 and 6 for the coal seams already pointed out. When 
the lines from which dip was to be calculated were run from the Middle 
Kittanning coal in the Tuscarawas or Connotton valleys to the Upper 
Freeport coal, as found at the southward, the two seams being counted 
identical, the 120 to8150 feet between them would of course do some- 
thing toward overcoming the true inclination of the series. Some of 
Whittlesey’s published triangles of dip are vitiated by his acceptance of 
the identity that was claimed for the two coals known as No. 6. 

Stevenson has pointed out several folds in Guernsey and Muskin- 
gum counties, but their pitch is light, and the series very soon resumes 
its normal inclination after they are passed. 

There is hardly a mine in Ohio from which the water inclines to 
run in any other direction than to the south and east. Sometimes a few 
acres will be found to lie nearly level, and many little rolls of the bot- 
tom will throw the water to the west or north for a time, but the main 
drains of all the large mines discharge to the southeast, wherever 
gravity is relied upon to accomplish the drainage. Only one or two ex- 
ceptions to this rule are known in the case of the large mines. The factis . 
of great significance in its bearings upon the dip of the strata. 

As to the amount of the dip, it may be said that it is much more 
variable than the direction. Still the limits are not hard to fix. 

There are some points, and especially in Eastern Ohio, where the 
dip rises to 1°, which gives an inclination of 1 in 57 feet, or in other 
words, about 93 feet to the mile, but the usual limits are between 20 
and 40 feet to the mile. Throughout a considerable part of the Hocking 
Valley, for example, the dip is quite steady at an average of 27 feet to 
the mile, its direction here being about 65° east of south. 


Partines, Roor, FLooR AND JOINTS OF OHIO CoAL SEAMS. 


There are some seams of coal in the Ohio scale that are found with- 
out partings or constant divisions of any sort. The Sharon coal through- 
out the State belongs, as a rule, to this class, and the Lower Kittanning 
coal in Muskingum and Perry counties furnishes another example. 
But by far the larger part of our coals have regular and often very 
persistent divisions in the shape of bands of shale, or fire-clay, or 
pyrites, or mineral charcoal. When the latter occurs in consider- 
able thickness, it is generally charged quite heavily with pyrites, 
and goes by the name of “black sulphur.” ‘These partings are 
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often constant over wide areas in thickness, in composition and in their 
place in the coal seam. They divide the seam into well-marked 
benches, which are often sharply distinguished from each other in both 
chemical and physical properties. ‘These benches often constitute, in 
fact, quite distinct coal seams. But even in the undivided seams there 
are in many instances considerable differences between the different 
portions of the seam. 

Sometimes, however, the parting will gradually change its position 
in the seam as the latter is followed through a considerable territory, 
leaving much more or much less of the coal below it than where first 
observed. The thickness of these partings varies from a fraction of an 
inch to 2 feet, but in the large majority of our worked coals, they range 
trom 4 inch to 3 inches. ‘They sometimes furnish the ‘bearing in” for 
the miner, and in most cases they facilitate his work in removing the 
coal so as perhaps to compensate for the extra labor that he is obliged 
to expend in separating them from the coal that is sent out. They 
furnish a considerable part of the “slate” that is so frequent a subject 
of dispute between operator and miner. They are often so characteristic 
of the seam in position and in composition that they go far to settle 
questions of geological identity. It will be found that considerable use 
has been made of these “ partings” in the subsequent pages of this and 
other chapters. They are generally shown under the title Structure of 
the Coal Seam. In addition to these regular partings there are many 
inconstant layers of shale or pyrites that occur anywhere in the seam. 

The roof and the floor of the coal are subjects of great economic 
interest in the working of any seam. In the Ohio field the normal 
cover of the seams is shale, and the normal floor or seat of the coal is 
fire-clay, but in the practical development of the field numerous excep- 
tions are found to occur to both these statements. While shale is the 
cover of every well-formed seam, less frequently, but still in the case | 
of several quite wide-extended though not very valuable seams, a stratum 
of limestone makes the roof of the coal. 


The sandstone seldom descends to the coal without doing it damage. 

A deterioration of quality as well as of quantity in the seam is univer- 
sally associated in the minds of all who are practically acquainted with 
the subject with a sandstone roof. The coal is generally thinner, more 
impure, and of shorter grain, and thus harder to mine, wherever the 
sandstone comes down upon the coal. This descent of the sandstone 
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gives rise to one of the most serious interruptions and irregularities 
which the miner meets. The coal seam has often been carried away in 
large part or entirely by the intrusive currents or streams that brought 
in the sandstone, and the miner is either obliged to cut long passages 
through the solid rock to reach the coal that lies beyond, or else to 
make expensive detours for the same purpose. These intrusive sand-- 
stones are termed horsebacks in mining parlance. ‘There are several 
seams that are especially liable to trouble from this source. The Upper 
Freeport coal, for example, has suffered great violence and loss at the 
hands of the Mahoning sandstone. 

A firm sandstone, separated by a few feet of shale from the coal, 
gives the most advantageous roof. 


The character of the intervening shale is a matter of great conse- 
quence as regards both the economy and the safety of the mine. Some 
shales slake in such a way when the air reaches them that they cannot 
be held up by posts. They give way and crumble from around the 
post. Others can be held up without difficulty as long as is desired. 
It sometimes happens that it is most economical to leave the uppermost 
bench of the coal as a roof. A black slate often makes an excellent 
roof. Where there is no sandstone or other firm rock above the coal, 
we find the “bad roof” that complicates the task of the mine engineer 
in many of our fields. The cover of the Pittsburgh coal, and also of 
the Bellaire coal in Eastern Ohio, are examples of this sort. The 
entries of mines worked in these seams are kept up largely by timbering 
while the rooms “ fall shut” as soon as they are left. 


The floor of a coal seam is, as has been already stated, normally 
fire-clay, but there are numerous exceptions to this order among our 
Ohio seams. The Sharon coal in some portions of the Massillon field 
is often underlain by a foot or two of a hard rock, comparable to the 
ganister that makes the seat of some of the English coals. The pick 
brings fire with every blow. The Pittburgh coal of Belmont county 
has for the most part a black slate floor, and no fire-clay. The Diamond 
seam at Linton has no fire-clay. <A layer of cannel makes the floor of 
the main coal here, and cannels, as Newberry and others have shown, 
are, as a rule, without underlying clays. | 

The amount and quality of the fire-clay floor is connected in im- 
portant ways with the economical working of a coal seam. Some clays 
will slake as the air reaches them, “throwing the track” by their 
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expansion, and interrupting the drainage. The whole working of the 
seam may be affected by this one condition. If the clay has this 
tendency to ‘‘creep,” the coal must be mined in small rooms. When 
workings are abandoned, they are soon closed by an apparent rise of 
the floor. The size of the pillars, left to maintain the entries, depends 
on the bottom almost as much as upon the cover. When the bottom is 
solid, from the clay being thin or wanting, the pillars and ribs are 
greatly reduced in section. Two or three yards square are now adequate 
to the work for which 8 or 10 yards are required under other conditions. 
These facts have a very important bearing on the amount of coal that 
can be taken out of the mine. 

‘“‘Clay veins,” one of the most serious drawbacks to mining in many 
fields, are connected with, and proceed from the fire-clay floor. They 
seem to have been formed in the earlier stages of the history of the coal 
seam, by some inequality of pressure or resistance, whereby the bottom 
clay was forced in thin sheets through the hardening coal, destroying 
its continuity, and contaminating it with foreign matter. The “grain” 
of the coal is often affected for a number of yards on both sides of these 
“spars,” as they are termed. ‘The miner is thus made aware of their 
proximity some time before they are reached, by the unkind working of 
his coal. None of the seams that are extensively mined are without 
clay veins, but some are confused and interfered with by them much 
more than others. The disturbance will often be localized in a small 
part of a single field. 

The “grain” of the coal is but another name for the dividing 
planes or joints that intersect it. Coal, as is well known, furnishes an 
excellent illustration of joints, a phenomenon common to all rocks. The 
system is particularly clear in our bituminous coals. 

The leading or master joints make the “face” of the coal; the 
secondary joints are called the “ends” or “butts” of the coal. These 
joints the engineer expects to follow in opening the mine. The entries 
are either “face” or “butt” entries, as a rule, and the coal is then said 
to be worked ‘on the square,” but sometimes, owing to the topography 
or boundaries, the entries are run “ quartering.” The miner’s work is 
greatly facilitated by following the faces and ends of the coal. The 
directions of these joints are quite regular for large areas. In Ohio the 
main joints or faces of the coal, as indeed of all the other rocks of the 
scale, bear a few degrees east of north. The “ends” are app-roximately 
at right angles to the face. 
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In some of our coals, especially in the Massillon field, the joints, 
though well defined, are close and do not readily release the coal, and 
consequently a larger proportion of powder is used here to free the coal 
than in any other Ohio field. The miner often calls eee planes of 
division the “slips” of the coal. 

When for any reason the regularity of these joints is interfered 
with, the ‘‘grain” of the coal is said to be “short,” or “ crooked,” or 
“curly,” and generally the labor of mining is increased, sometimes to a 
notable extent, by such irregularity. 

When the main joints are well developed, and the secondary joints 
less perfectly, we have a “long-grained” coal. This term is also used 
for slaty or inferior coal in some parts of the field. The Upper Free- 
port seam gives a good illustration of the former case throughout 
Eastern Ohio. Its faces are bright and clean, and the coal splits 
naturally along them in blocks from 6 to 18 inches thick, but the end 
joints, though present, do not so thoroughly divide the coal, and the 
consequence is that we have the approximately monolithic structure 
that characterizes the leading fields of this coal, viz., Salineville, Dell 
Roy and Cambridge. The coal tends to mine in oblong rather than in 
cubical blocks. 

More detailed statements will be made upon these topics in connec- 
tion with the description of the different seams, and especially in the 
chapter upon the mining of coal. These condensed and general state- 
ments are necessary to make the accounts of the several! fields readily 
intelligible. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OHIO COALS. 


All the coals of the Ohio series belong to the bituminous division, 
but they are further divisible into three well-marked groups, viz.: (1) 
Open burning coals; (2) Cementing coals ; (3) Cannel coals; the first 
two of which are sometimes termed cubical coals. 

Newberry describes these divisions as follows (vol. II, pp. 
122-3-4) : 

“The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and 
adhere in the furnace, and such as can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoal, materials which do not coke. 
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Hence, the bitumen in them, relatively small in quantity, is held in 
cells, and cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent 
character. In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series . . . is gen- 
erally a furnace coal. As it occurs in the Mahoning Valley, it isa type 
and standard of the class to which it belongs, and is one of the best 
furnace fuels known. . . . . Coal No.6 . . . has locally this 
open-burning character.” 

“The second class or cementing coals are such as have few parti- 
tions, but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. 
These, to a greater or less degree, melt or aggultinate by heat, forming 
what blacksmiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to 
choke up the furnace, and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through 
the charge; hence, they cannot be used in the raw state for the manu- 
facture of iron, but must be coked. This process of coking consists in 
burning off the bituminous or gaseous portion, which leaves the coal in 
the condition of anthracite, except that as this change is effected with- 
out pressure, the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of 
this character when free from sulphur, their great contaminating im- 
purity, are used for the manufacture of gas, the volatile portion driven 
off in the retorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which 
yet remains is coke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater por- 
tion of our coals are of the coking variety. 

“The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, 
and contain a larger percentage of volatile matters than the others ; 
also, the gas they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence, they 
would be used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, 
but that the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, 
therefore, chiefly employed as household fuel, for which they are specially 
adapted, and in small portions for enriching the gas from inferior 
varieties.” 

To these statements it may be added that the last-named division 
has but very little economic value in Ohio at the present time. In 
working the regular coal seams, small deposits of cannel are sometimes 
struck, which take the place of a part or even of the whole of the seam 
for a limited extent. When thus situated, an effort is often made to 
dispose of the cannel that is obtained in this way, and a little of it is 
occasionally pushed into the market, but there is no regular and reliable 
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demand for Ohio cannel at the present time. There are several con- 
siderable deposits that are known in the State, but not one of them is 
now worked on its own account. 

The division between the open-burning and the cementing coals of 
the State is to a certain extent a geographical one. From Perry county, 
southward and westward, all of the coal that is now mined is open- 
burning, except the product of a single mine. From the same boundary, 
northward and eastward, nearly all of the coals, with the exception of — 
the Sharon seam, belong to the cementing variety, though many of them 
possess this property in but a moderate degree. 

The differences between these several classes of bituminous coals 
are not shown in the results of chemical analysis. In other words, a 
knowledge of the chemical composition of a coal does not enable us to 
refer it to one or another of these several varieties. As a rule, the can- 
nels range higher in ash than the cubical coals, but among the latter 
there are very many gradations in this respect. ‘There is no known 
relation between the amount of volatile matter in a coal and the coking 
property, whereby a coking coal can be separated from an open-burning 
coal on the grounds of analysis alone. 

It has been suggested that the coking or open-burning properties 
of coals are dependent upon differences in the vegetation from which 
they are respectively derived. The suggestion is plausible and interest- 
ing, but such connections have not yet been demonstrated. 


CoMPOSITION OF OHIO COALS. 


The results of chemical analyses of Ohio coals, as ordinarily stated, 
comprise the following elements, viz. : 


1. Fixed carbon. 

2. Volatile combustible matter. 
3. Moisture. 

4. Ash. 

5. Sulphur. 


The first two elements are those upon which the value of the coal 
depends, and the terms by which they are designated go far to explain 
themselves. - The fixed carbon is the part which remains after the coal 
has been raised to a bright red heat; the volatile combustible matter is 
the part which escapes as gas under the above named condition, the 
moisture of the coal having been previously expelled. While the 
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amounts of the several chemical elements and compounds in any coal 
are, of course, a definite quantity, the amounts reported in analyses as 
fixed carbon and volatile matter depend to a certain extent upon the 
details of the methods used in determining them. The method used by 
the Chemist of the Survey, Professor N. W. Lord, gives somewhat 
lower figures for the fixed carbon of our coals than those that have been 
generally accepted hitherto. A synopsis of the methods employed will 
be found in a later portion of this volume. 

The remaining substances reported in our analyses are moist- 
ure, ash and sulphur. While these substances are never absent from 
coal, they are found in it in very different amounts, and, speaking 
generally, any increase in proportion above the lowest figures that are 
found, is to be counted as a detriment and drawback in the ratio of 
such increase. But even here the results af analysis cannot be used as 
an absolute guide in determining the value of any particular coal. 
Other things being equal, the smaller the amount of ash, sulphur and 
moisture, the better the coal, but the saving clause is of wide extent 
and application. The physical character of the coal is involved in it, 
and it is often true that firmness and tenacity in a coal will more than 
compensate in the general judgment for some inferiority in composition. 

Chemists are not entirely agreed as to the proper method of 
determining the absolute efficiency of a coal. The result of many 
determinations has seemed to make the heating power depend upon the 
fixed carbon alone, but other experiments are construed as proving that 
the heating power is proportioned to the total amount of carbon of the 
coal, that of the volatile matter being included with the fixed carbon. 
It is no doubt true that the amount of fixed carbon in a coal furnishes 
an approximate gauge of its absolute heating power. 

There are few coal mines in the State in which good specimens of 
coal cannot be found, and there are none that do not contain some coal 
of inferior quality. The instances are very rare in which the quality of 
an Ohio mine can be safely determined by the analysis of a single, so- 
called average specimen. But many of the analyses now current were 
made from single pieces, and often from small ones at that, selected to 
show the very best quality of the mine. ‘The results of such analysis 
are, as a rule, altogether too favorable, and they are not to be depended 
on for practical guidance. They naturally represent the best portions 
of their respective seams, but for practical service, a knowledge of the 
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worst part of the seams would often be more valuable than a knowledge 
of the best. The average is what is demanded for practical guidance. 

Two plans have been followed in selecting samples for the analyses 
to be here reported. In one of them, the aim has been to secure a 
representation of the seam just as it is mined, by taking a cubic inch or 
less of coal from every inch of height of the seam, the partings and 
other rejected portions being, of course, omitted. 

It can be urged against this method that the seam is sampled at 
but one point, and that but one room is in reality tested. This is true, 
and analysis of the coal from other rooms of the mine will often vary 
considerably from the results obtained, but the aim has been to take 
the samples from rooms where the coal is approved, and as a conse- 
quence, the figures published will be somewhat more favorable than the 
total output of the mine would deserve. 

In one instance, an unexpected result was reached. Three sets of 
samples were taken, one of the whole seam, sampled as above described, 
one of the general output by the method next to be given, and one of a 
block selected by the manager as the best coal of the mine. The first 
set of samples showed the best coal, and the selected block was the 
poorest of the three. In selecting the samples for the first result, all 
the slaty partings that were said to be rejected by the miners, were 
thrown out, but it is probable that in the general output a good many 
remain. The inferiority of the selected sample only shows how little 
reliance can be placed on even a well-trained eye in estimating the 
nicer points of quality in a sample of coal. 

The second plan was to take samples from the bank cars as the 
coal came out, or from the loaded railway cars, the specimens being 
taken from a large number of blocks, never from less than 50 blocks, 
and often from as many as 100. This method was counted on the whole 
most satisfactory, and was used in a great majority of instances. 


In any case, to fairly determine the average composition of a 
particular coal seam, or of a particular mine is a more laborious under- 
taking than we have been wont to consider it. A single analysis of 
any sort does not go far towards determining it, but least of all is it 
trustworthy when the sample analyzed is the best that the mine pro- 
duces. | 

A necessary result of these methods of selecting the samples has 
been to show a considerably larger proportion of ash and of sulphur in 
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our coals than has been charged to them hitherto. The results thus 
obtained can be fairly compared only with each other, or with analyses 
made on the same principle elsewhere. Great injustice would be done 
by setting the composition of nicely selected and exceptional samples 
over against these general averages. But the method has justified itself 
in various ways; especially, it has revealed for the first time, an 
individuality on the part of several of our leading seams, as far as 
chemical constitution is concerned. There is shown to be a normal 
composition for each of these several seams that is as constant and as 
widely extended at least as the physical characters by which it is 
distinguished. For example, the two coals that are known in our 
geological reports as No. 6, viz., the Middle Kittanning and the Upper 
Freeport, are clearly distinguishable from each other throughout Eastern 
and Central Ohio on chemical grounds. The fixed carbon of the former 
seam does not rise to 50 per cent. in a single instance in all the analyses 
that have been made of the seam between Mahoning and Perry coun- 
ties, while the same element in the Upper Freeport coal of the same 
territory does not in one instance fall as low as 50 percent. The 
average of the latter is 53 per cent., and of the former 48 per cent. The 
volatile matter of the Middle Kittanning seam in the same district does 
not in one instance fall below 40 per cent., while in the Upper Free- 
port coal it does not once rise to 40 per cent. 

All of the facts bearing on these points will be made apparent in 
subsequent pages of this report. 

The amount of water in our coals varies between 2 and 9 per cent., 
but a few examples will be found that fall below the smaller limit. 
The largest regular percentage of water is found in the excellent coals 
of Jackson county. There seems to be quite a constant proportion in 
particular coals, making a characteristic feature. 

As to ash and sulphur, but few general statements can be made. 
The details of analysis must be studied to obtain the significance of 
these important elements in our several coals. The percentage of 
sulphur falls below 1 per cent. in our best coals, ranging between .6 and 
1 per cent., but in many seams that are still highly esteemed for varied 
uses, it rises to 3 per cent. and upwards. In comparatively few does the 
average fall below 2 per cent., and some coals are used that contain 
7 per cent. 

There is but little coal in Ohio markets that yields less than 4 per 
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cent. of ash. The products of some of the choicest mines will fall to 2 
per cent., or even to 14 per cent., but there is no district that can live 
up to this rate. The average ash of the best coals that supply the State 
at present exceeds 5 per cent. | 


Users oF Onto COoALs. 


A few general statements as to the chief uses of Ohio coals will be 
given here, in order that the detailed statements that follow may be 
seen in their proper light. 


The following list shows their more important applications : 


Household use.—Grates, stoves, furnaces. 


Steam production. {1 stationary engines, 
Tron smelting coal. 

Coke manufacture. 

Rolling mill fuel. 


Gas making. 


Ca EX bo Fg 


1. For household use there is no fixed and common standard. 
Widely separated varieties are used with apparently equal acceptance 
in different sections of the State. The rich, cementing coals of the 
Pittsburgh district have long been the chief supply of the Ohio Valley, 
and here they hold their ground against all competitors. 

The open-burning coals of the Mahoning and Upper Tuscarawas 
Valleys are the standard fuels of Northern Ohio. Through Central 
Ohio, several distinct varieties have each the decided preference in as 
many distinct fields. The most accessible coal will generally be used 
by each section, and acquaintance with the character of this particular 
fuel will often lead to its being retained, even when competing coals of 
intrinsically higher, though different quality, reach the market. 

There are, however, some general considerations by which the 
degree of adaptability of our several coals to domestic use can be determ- 
ined. Tor this, as indeed for all other uses, low percentages of ash and 
sulphur (pyrites) are desirable, as it is to these elements that the produc- 
tion of “clinker” is due. It must also be free from slate and “ bone.” 
Furthermore, the coal must ignite easily, and still must hold the fire at 
least moderately well. A fairly high percentage of carbon is of course 
necessary. The less smoke and soot it makes in burning the better. 
In addition to these points, its physical properties must also recommend 
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it. It should be clean and bright, and it should also have strength 
enough to bear all necessary handling without excessive breakage. 

According to such a standard, the coal of the Sharon seam, and 
especially in the Massillon district, would be entitled to the first place, 
but it would be followed close by several other coals. There are many 
large coal fields, and some entire seams that make no attempt to enter 
this market. 

2. High quality in a coal will tell upon its efficiency in the pro- 
duction of steam as promptly and certainly as in any other use, but 
poorer quality is less objectionable and offensive here than elsewhere. 
Chemical and physical properties that would wholly exclude a coal from 
certain of the higher uses may not interfere with the wide and accept- 
able use of the same coal in the production of steam. A coal that 
mines small, or that is too tender to bear handling, is ruled out of the 
market for domestic use, but such points count little or nothing against 
it as a steam coal at the present time. Both locomotive and stationary 
engines have been lately adjusted so as to successfully use the smaller 
grades of coal, nut, pea, and even slack. The yard engines of many 
railroads, and the freight engines of some, do all their work on pea coal 
and slack. This great saving of fuel, often derived from the best part 
of the seam and entirely lost hitherto, is a matter of great importance 
to the coal fields and the State as well. 

The “strength” of the coal, or its absolute heating power, seems a 
matter of more consequence in a steam coal than the nicer points of 
composition. . 


All the coals of the State, from the purest and best, to the seams of 
lowest quality, do duty «s steam coals, but there are some seams that 
are practically limited to this service. The Upper Freeport coal is an 
example of this class. It is one of the most important seams of the 
Coal Measures, but every year fixes its character more definitely and 
exclusively as a steam coal. Its high percentage of fixed carbon 
ensures its efficiency, and its tenderness under handling works less 
against it here than in most other applications. 


Open-burning and cementing coals are used promiscuously by the 
same railroad often, but probably not without some disadvantage. Each 
coal has its own behaviour on the grate-bars, and each gives better 
results when treated in one way than in other ways. The neglect to 
study and recognize these “ personal equations” of the different seams, 
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vitiates or even nullifies many of the practical tests to which the coals 
are subjected. Unless each coal has been so treated as to ensure its 
best results, the so-called test is unfair and deceptive. One locomotive 
engineer will complain of a coal that it “smuts the flues.” Another 
will use coal from the same mine without experiencing the slightest 
tendency to this trouble. } 7 

Ash, sulphur and slate that tend to run on the grate and form 
“clinker,” or that accumulate so as to deaden the fire, are the elements 
that are most obnoxious in our steam coals. 

3. For blast furnace use, only the best and purest of our open- 
burning coals are available in the raw state. There are four fields from 
which such coals are taken, viz., the Mahoning Valley, the Massillon 
district, the Hocking Valley, and the Jackson county district. The 
first of these regions has furnished the type and standard of this class 
of fuels hitherto, but its day of service in this field has gone by, and it 
is now almost entirely displaced on its own ground by the great iron 
making fuel of the Ohio Valley, Connellsville coke. The Massillon 
coal has not as happy an adaptation to this use as the coal already 
named, and has never been applied to iron making in the large way. 
But very little of it is used in furnaces at the present time. 

The Hocking Valley coal in its best phases is well adapted to iron 
manufacture, and a great and growing industry is already established 
upon it in this connection. 

The two seams of Jackson Court House and vicinity, viz., the Shaft 
coal and the Hill coal, are both largely and successfully used in the 
furnaces of the district to which they belong. 

4. There is but one field of the State in which coal is mined 
expressly for coking. The small coal and slack of several districts go 
to the coke ovens, but in Leetonia alone is the whole product of the 
mines brought to the ovens.* ‘This is the only coke now made in Ohio 
that is used in iron smelting. The Shaft coal of Steubenville has been 
largely used in this way in the past, but it, too, has succumbed to the 


superior quality and lower price of Connellsville coke. 
The coke now made in the State is chiefly manufactured from the 


small coal and slack that accumulate in mining. The impurities of the 
seam are often gathered here in large amount, and the coke that results 
shows their presence by excessive ash and sulphur. These cokes are 


* The Hammondsville Strip Vein is mined for coking also, but the output is insignificant. 
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used to but small extent in foundries, and find their main applications 
in heating purposes where quality is not essential. The use of these 
waste products in this way is an important step in the line of fuel 
economy, a topic which our coal producers are just beginning to con- 
_ sider. 

The seams used for coking are especially the Freeport coals and 
the Pittsburgh. No successful manufacture now exists in any other 
seam, in fact, except in. the two cases already noted of the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning coals, at Leetonia and Hammondsville, respectively. 

5. The requisites for a good milling coal are quick combustion, 
with plenty of flame, together with as much purity as can be secured. 
The Brush Creek coal, the Freeport coals, and the Kittanning coals 
furnish the chief supply. Each of these several seams does good service 
at some point or other in its development. 

The Salineville Strip seam (Brush Creek coal), the Steubenville 
Shaft seam (Lower Freeport), and the Leetonia coal (Lower Kittan- 
ning) all enjoy excellent reputation as milling coals. The Pittsburgh 
and the Upper Freeport seams are also considerably used. The Block 
coal of the Mahoning Valley is highly esteemed for this use wherever 
the price at which it can be afforded allows it to be used. 

6. For gas making, our native supply is not drawn upon to any 
great extent outside of the State boundaries. Within these limits 
several seams are used with a fair degree of acceptance. The Hocking 
Valley coal furnishes by far the largest supply for this purpose. The 
inferior quality of the coke produced puts them all at a disadvantage 
when compared with the Pittsburgh coal. 


PREPARATION OF CoAL FOR MARKET. 


Almost all Ohio coal is sorted and cleaned by a process called 
screening, before it is brought into market. All that is used for 
domestic purposes is treated in this way, also all that is used in iron 
making. Until quite recently, all railroad fuel has also been screened. 
A large proportion of it is still prepared in this way, but there is a 
growing tendency on the part of railroad companies to either use the 
coal as it comes from the miner’s pick, which is technically known as 
the “run of mine,” or else to throw together two or more of the several 
grades of coal that have been sold separately hitherto. 

There are two grades of coal supplied by almost all mines, and 
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three grades from many. ‘These are respectively designated lump or 
round coal, nut coal, and slack. ‘The first commands the highest price, 
the last is often valueless, but within the last few years, the slack of — 
certain seams has come into demand for various purposes, and a large 
quantity is now finding its way to market. From the slack is also 
derived the grade of coal called pea coal, which a few mines are 
furnishing. 

The process of screening consists in passing the coal as it comes 
from the bank cars over one or more inclined screens on its way to the 
cars, boats, or wagons by which it is to be transported to market. 
There is no general system in force in the process of scieening. The 
length and width of the screens, the angle or pitch at which they are 
placed, the space between the bars, the width and shape of the bars, all 
these vary between wide limits in the different portions of the field, 
and even in different mines in the same district. The miner is paid in 
most of the districts on that portion of the coal only that passes over 
the screen, or in other words on lump or round coal, which is also called 
clean coal. The varying characters of the seams, the differences 
between different mines in the same seam, and different portions of the 
same mine, all these elements combine with the facts already noted as 
to the varying dimensions of the screens to make the question of wages 
for mining a complicated and troublesome one. ‘The screens are a 
fruitful source of discord between the mine operator and the miner. 

There is a rapidly growing appreciation of the second grade of the 
coal product, i. ¢., the nut coal. This grade results quite largely from 
the operation of “bearing in” upon the coal seam, or undermining it. 
In a large number of instances, the best portion of the seam occurs in 
the “bearing in” bench, and thus the nut coal often contains the 
choicest fuel that is produced from the seam. The lump coal must 
generally be reduced to smaller size before it can be used, but still the 
popular demand has hitherto been for large coal, and great quantities of 
the smaller sizes have been utterly wasted. The arrest of this waste, 
and the bringing into use of all the products of the mine are steps of 
great interest to the State at large. 

The nut coal is run with the slack in some fields, enriching this 
latter element so as to make it a fully marketable product, which still 
goes under the name of slack. 

Within a few years, two new departures have been made in the dis- 
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position of the slack in several districts. In some the slack is sifted or 
washed in revolving screens, by which the dust is removed, and the 
resulting fuel is known as pea coal. This finds market for use in 
stationary engines, and for other like ;-urposes. The second of these 
new methods consists in coking the slack. Mention will be made of 
both processes in connection with the several districts in which they 
are used. 


The statements here made are sufficient to render intelligible the 
details that will be found in subsequent pages upon the points involved 
in this brief discussion. 


PROPORTION OF CoaL Lost IN MINING. 


This very important subject is directly connected with and depend- 
ent upon many of the points that have been already treated, but no 
proper nor profitable average can be given as to the results of coal 
mining in Ohio at the present time. The proportion of the coal gained 
in mining is increasing in most districts of the State, owing to better 
methods of mining, and better demand for the smaller coal. The em- 
pirical rule that gives 1,000 tons of coal to every acre for each foot in 
thickness of the seam, doubtless expresses the actual result in a large 
number of instances, but better figures are now obtained in many sec- 
tions, as will be hereafter shown, and far better results are certainly 
attainable in almost all of our districts. 

The specific gravity of our coals ranges for the most part between 
1.24 and 1.34. Assuming the mean, or 1.29 as the average, and this 
figure is very near the truth, every acre of such coal will contain for 
each foot in thickness 1,752 tons of 2,000 lbs. The miner’s estimate, 
as embodied in the rule above referred to, shows that he is content with 
securing four sevenths, or a little more than half, of the coal that the 
seam contains. The best foreign practice is far in advance of such 
results. In the Bristol coal field of England, it is calculated that 1,500 
tons to the foot are won for each acre, the entire loss in mining being 
reduced to one-tenth of the seam. The best practice that is fairly well 
verified in Ohio gains two-thirds of the coal, and the cases in which 
this is done are very rare. More than this is claimed in many mines, 


but it is probable that, if examined, such claims would be found to be 
untenable. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEVERAL COAL 
SEAMS. 


1. THe SHARON COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 1, Block coal of Mahoning Valley, Brier Hill coal, Massillon 
coal, Wadsworth coal, etc., Jackson Shaft coal ? 


This seam as it occurs in Northeastern Ohio has been quite fully 
described by Newberry, and all of its chief peculiarities have received 
mention. (Rept. of Progress, 1870, pp. 26-27-28. Geol. of Ohio, vol. 
II, pp. 182-133-134; vol. IL], pp. 139, 140, 157 et al.) 

Tt is the lowest of the workable coal seams of the State. Where 
the Sharon Conglomerate occurs in the same section with it, the coal 
lies but few feet above the conglomerate, and where the latter is want- 
ing, the coal rests directly upon the Waverly group. Its normal cover 
is the Massillon or Lower Connoquenessing sandstone, the second sand- 
stone of the Conglomerate series. From this it is generally separated 
by 10 to 20 feet of ore-bearing shales, the Sharon shales of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
It always lies upon an uneven floor, in basins of comparatively 


small extent. The area of but few of these basins reaches 200 acres of 
unbroken coal, but in a few instances larger bodies have been found. 
Where the seam has had good fortune, its thickness ranges from 4 to 
6 feet. It occasionally gains a foot upon these measurements, but it 
does not hold the increase long. It is everywhere a seam of “swamps” 
and “hills,” the latter rising 20, 30, or even 40 feet above the lower 
and more productive portions of the seam. In ascending these hills, 
the coal rapidly loses height as a rule, and frequently entirely dis- 
appears. | 

The seam, at its best, is of high quality. It is, in fact, the standard 
of quality among the open-burning coals of the northern Appalachian 
field, and it commands a higher price in all the markets that it reaches 
than any other coals of the same class. But there are not only distinct 
varieties of it in the several divisions of the field, as for instance, the 
Youngstown, Massillon, and Jackson districts, but even in any one 
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field, as the Youngstown region, there are many gradations in quality. 
Relatively poor coal—that is, coal high in ash and sulphur—goes to 
market under the name of Block coal, and sells for a higher price than 
the Hocking Valley coals, for example, the best of which are nearly 
equal to the best of the Block coals, and which, taken as a whole, are 
far better than these poorer varieties of this lower seam. 

The Sharon coal is mined in the following named counties, which 
constitute the northeastern corner of the coal field of Ohio, viz., 
Mahoning, Trumbull, Portage, Summit, Stark, Medina, and Wayne. 
In Southern Ohio, a single field of small extent, in Jackson county, is 
referred to the same horizon. 

The acreage of the seam is, however, small, and a considerable part 
of it is already exhausted. The northernmost area, viz., the Mahoning 
Valley, is verging to exhaustion. The Massillon district has probably 
not yet attained its highest development, though most of the first and 
best known mines have been mainly worked out. 

The better coals of the seam contain between 52 and 56 per cent. 
of fixed carbon. The volatile matter varies between 35 and 39 per cent. 
The ash is variable, but the average will not fall below 5 per cent. 
The amount, of sulphur is a little less than 1 per cent. 


2. THE QUAKERTOWN COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 2, Weilston coal? Jackson Hill coal? 


This seam can scarcely be said to deserve a name or place in the 
Ohio column. Of the 33 counties in the State in which coal is mined, 
there are but a few square miles in a single county in which coal is 
actually worked in the large way at this horizon. Even here, the claim 
is not altogether free from question, but it seems probable that the 
Jackson Hill or Wellston coal is the proper representative of the 
Quakertown seam of the Mahoning Valley. The Wellston coal occu- 
pies a small area near the center of Jackson county, but though em- 
braced within narrow limits it is a seam of great value. It contains 
less ash than any other coal found in the markets of the State, and in 
all respects it stands approved as a fuel of great excellence. It is always 
high in moisture. 

The Elk Fork coal of McArthur is probably the equivalent of the 
Wellston seam. It is not now worked, but several openings have been 
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made in years past, and an excellent character for the seam established. 
There are many traces of a coal seam between the horizon of the Sharon 
coal and the Lower Mercer coal throughout this portion of the State, 
but it is very rare that a thickness suitable even for local mining is 
found. In Hocking and in Perry there have been opened at one time 
or another a few local. banks, but none of them are kept open at the 
present time. 

The Strawbridge Cannel of Holmes county has been referred to 
this horizon by mistake. This seam is on the Upper Mercer horizon. 

The horizon of the Quakertown coal is 75 to 100 feet below the 
Lower Mercer limestone, which would place it 50 to 75 feet above the 
Sharon coal. The interval in Jackson county are greater than this. 


3. THe LOwER MERCER COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 3, Coal No. 2, of Mahoning county, the Blue Limestone coal, 
Flint Ridge Cannel, ete. 


This seam has a distribution coextensive with the margin of the 
Coal Measures in Ohio, but its value is not proportioned to its extent. 
Though occurring in 13 counties of the State, and though belonging to 
one of the most conspicuous and best-known horizons ef the Coal 
Measures, it is worked for railroad transportation in but a single county, 
viz., Mahoning, and here in but a single small mine. It is but very 
sparingly mined even for neighborhood use throughout the State. In 
Holmes county a single mine is opened and worked in this seam. In 
Hopewell township, Muskingum county, there are a number of mines 
opened, that meet quite a large local demand, and in Hopewell town- 
ship, Licking county, the well-known Flint Ridge Cannel represents 
the horizon. 

Many attempts have been made to mine this seam in Perry, 
Hocking, and Vinton counties, and several neighborhood mines are 
now in operation in the two last-named counties, but all attempts to 
find a coal at this horizon that can compete in the general market with 
approved fuels have proved unsuccessful. The most persistent and 
expensive undertakings of this kind have been made along the line of 
the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in the neighborhood of Zaleski. 
Where the seam has thickness enough to warrant mining, it is too im- 
pure to find sale. 

There is no general chdracter of the seam throughout the State, 
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aside from the fact that it is always an open-burning coal. As to amount 
and color of ash, as to percentage of sulphur, as to the structure and 
thickness of the seam, no general statements can be made. Many seams 
of coal seem to have a normal thickness, which is probably related to 
the duration of the period in which their materials were accumulated. 
Wherever the seam has had good fortune, this thickness is attained, but 
there are no such facts apparent in connection with the Lower Mercer 
coal. Its thickness in one locality gives no warrant for opinion as to 
what its thickness will be in another. 


4. THe UprperR MERCER COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 3a (sometimes Coal No. 4), Coal No. 3, or Bruce coal of Mahoning 
county, Strawbridge Cannel of Holmes county, Bedford Cannel of 
Coshocton county, Newland coal of Vinton county ? 


This seam is scarcely less widely extended than the one last 
described, and is, on the whole, a much more valuable deposit, and yet 
it is nowhere mined on.a large scale at present. There is a single field 
which is ready to furnish the basis of a considerable business whenever 
railroad transportation shall be provided for it. The field referred to 
is the Bedford Cannel district of Coshocton county. In Mahoning 
county, in the vicinity of Canfield, quite a large local supply is furnished 
by the Upper Mercer coal, which is there known as the Bruce or Infelt 
coal. It is quite weak in its development in Stark county, but in Tus- 
carawas and Holmes it is worked ina few neighborhood mines. In 
the last named county it becomes the Strawbridge Cannel seam, which 
was made the basis of a large mining scheme a few years ago, but which 
was never pushed through to a successful issue. The seam acquires its 
largest volume, and perhaps its greatest value in the adjoining county 
of Coshocton, where it is known as the Bedford Cannel coal, to which 
reference has already been made. 

In Muskingum, Perry, and Hocking townships, the seam is univer- 
sally present, but it is generally thin, rarely reaching a thickness of 
2 feet. Its quality is, however, often good, and a little of it has been 
mined at many places. In the central parts of Vinton county, it again 
attains a good volume. It is known in the neighborhood of McArthur 
as the Newland coal. It reaches a thickness of 5 feet for a small area ; 
part of the seam being cannel. To the southward the seam is very 
often a cannel coal. It makes the Milton township Cannel of Jackson 
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county, and the Webster Cannel of Scioto county. Many neighbor- 
hood mines are opened in the seam through these districts. 

Through the southern portion of the State, it is parted from its 
limestone by an interval ranging from 12 to 40 feet ; the limestone itself 
being for the most part replaced by a block iron ore. 


5. THe TIonesta Coat. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 3b of Report on Hanging Rock District, vol. III; Wartman coal, 
do; Bolivar coal of Stark and Tuscarawas counties. 


This seam is less reliable as a geological element than the Mercer 
coals which have been last described, but still it is found in numerous 
sections throughout, the entire field. It is mined in Mahoning, Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Holmes, and Vinton counties, and to a little greater extent 
in Tuscarawas than elsewhere, though even here its yield is insignificant. 
Its position is 10 to 20 feet above the Upper Mercer limestone or its 
representative in Southern Ohio, the Franklin Furnace Block ore (Main 
Block ore of the Ohio Valley). Its largest measure is 5 feet, but this 
thickness is rarely reached. The seam is of but little value in Ohio. 


6. THE BROOKVILLE COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 4 of Stark county; Gray Limestone coal; Upper Limestone 
coal; Winters coal of Vinton county; Flint Vein, do; Conway coal 
of Lawrence county; Coal IIIc of Report on Hanging Rock District, 
vol, III. 

This is a much more valuable seam than any that we have found 
since leaving the Sharon coal, or Coal No. 1. A question must be 
admitted as to the equivalence of the Brookville coal of Pennsylvania 
with the Gray Limestone coal, or Coal No. 4 of Newberry, from the 
fact that no limestone is reported in the Pennsylvania sections as 
accompanying the former seam; but the Gray Limestone coal of Stark 
county holds the exact place and relations of the Brookville coal. If 
the two coals are not one and the same seam, then the Brookville coal 
has no representative in Ohio, and the Gray Limestone coal is without 
representation in Pennsylvania, a conclusion that no one acquainted | 
with the demonstrable continuity of the remaining seams of the series 
will be prepared to admit. 

It will be remembered that the Putnam Hill limestone dies out in 
Mahoning county, as it is followed eastward, and in Perry county, as it 
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is followed southward. Its horizon can be followed with certainty to 
the southward, after the limestone has disappeared, but the drift-covered 
region in which the limestone terminates at the eastward is less favor- 
able for geological examination, and no better proof as to the continuity 
of the horizon can be furnished than that already given in chapter I. 
The facts there detailed certainly give a high degree of probability to 
the conclusion that the Brookville coal in its westward passage takes a 
limestone roof, and becomes Newberry’s Coal No. 4 of Stark county, 
and that conclusion is adopted and used in this report. 


This seam is at its best in Stark county. It is struck in the north- 
eastern quarter of the county in several small mines, but it is on the 
western side that it attains its largest development. The Valley Rail- 
road passes through the heart of this field, and a number of well- 
equipped mines of the limestone coal are now in operation along its line. 

The seam shows a maximum thickness of 6 feet. It is fairly steady, 
and a part of the seam is of good quality. It is chiefly used as a steam 
coal. Its specific gravity is somewhat high, owing to a large quantity 
of ash in the lower bench. The Putnam Hill limestone makes its roof, 
resting in many instances directly upon the coal. 


Throughout Tuscarawas and Coshocton counties, the seam is gen- 
erally thin, and no considerable mines have anywhere been opened in 
it, but in Newcastle, Bedford, and Jefferson townships of the latter 
county, the seam reaches a maximum of 4 feet, and is opened in many 
country banks. The chief local supply of these townships is derived 
from it. In Holmes county also, there are several neighborhood mines 
opened in the seam. 


In Muskingum county the seam has occasionally been worked in a 
small way. A mine has recently been opened in it in Zanesville, in 
which the coal falls below 3 feet in thickness. In Perry county and 
also in Hocking the seam is not worked so far as known, but though 
thin it is universally present as far as the limestone extends. 


In Vinton county it again acquires mineable thickness, and it is 
quite largely worked for local supply in the vicinity of McArthur, 
where it is known as the Winters coal. It rises to 4 feet in thickness, 
and its quality is fair. It is associated with beds of flint in some parts 
of the county, and at several points it has a flint parting in the middle 
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of the coal. From the latter fact it is known as the Flint Vein in a 
portion of the county. 


The seam is mined in Lawrence county in a small way under the 
name of the Conway coal. 


The coal of this seam, so far as known, is everywhere of the open- 
burning variety. Aside from this fact, no general description of the 
seam can be given. Its ash is sometimes white and sometimes red in 
color, and is never very low in proportion. Various degrees of strength 
in the coal are shown in the several fields in which it is most largely 
worked. 


7 AND 8. THE CLARION CoAL—LOWER AND UPPER. 


Synonyms.— Limestone coal of Jackson and Vinton counties, Coal No. 4 of Mahoning 
county, Coal No. IVa, Report on Hanging Rock District, vol. III. 


Under the above designation the Clarion and Scrub Grass coals of 
Western Pennsylvania are included. Both seams fail for the most part 
in all of the northern border of the Ohio field. In Perry county, one 
of them is found 16 inches thick, at New Lexington and vicinity. It 
makes no increase of volume until Vinton county is reached, but there 
it thickens into a workable seam, which has great steadiness and value 
throughout Vinton and Jackson counties. It disappears again in Law- 
rence county, and is scarcely found at all south of the Ohio River. In 
the district of its best development, it is the main reliance for fuel and 
for the production of steam. It is known as the “ Limestone coal,” 
from its close association with the Ferriferous limestone. This stratum 
makes the roof of the coal in many instances, but sometimes a few feet 
of shale intervene between it and the coal. The maximum interval 
observed is 18 feet. ‘There is no clear indication of a division of the 
seam into two in Southern Ohio. The character of the coal throughout 
the region referred to is quite uniform. It is a bright, well-jointed, 
rather weak coal, burning freely, with not an excessive amount of ash, 
but always high in sulphur. The ash is generally purple in color. In 
several of these respects it is clearly distinguished from Coal No. 4 of 
Newberry in the region where this latter seam is best shown, as, for 
example, in Stark county. 
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' 9, Tue Lower Krirrannine Coat. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 5, Stark county .and southwestward; Coal No. 4, Leetonia ; 
Leetonia coal; Coal No. 3, Yellow Creek and Upper Ohio Valley ;. 
Creek Vein, Hammondsville; Potter’s Vein, East Liverpool and Ohio 
Valley; Clay Vein, East Liverpool and Ohio Valley; Mineral Point 
coal; Lower New Lexington coal ; New Castle coal of Lawrence county : 

In ascending the scale from the Clarion coal to the Kittanning 
coal, we have passed the most important and best-known horizon of the 
Lower Coal Measures, viz., the Ferriferous limestone. The coal now 
named, and the seam next above it, unite with the limestone to con- 
stitute a series as unmistakable and as easily followed as even the 
Mercer series of which we have already treated. Even where the lime- 
stone fails, the coals, one or both, continue in demonstrable persistency 
and identity, and have much to do in establishing the remarkable order 
which characterizes the Ohio coal field. 

Newberry was the first to recognize the great steadiness and wide 
reach of these seams. He showed their continuity from Stark county 
1o Perry county, the most important and fruitful service yet rendered 
to the geology of the Lower Coal Measures of the State. Andrews 
took up the series at the point where Newberry left it, and traced these 
two Kittanning coals, Newberry’s Nos. 5 and 6, through the leading 
coal field of Ohio, viz., the Hocking Valley field. He followed them 
with great sagacity ;through the various changes and disguises they 
undergo, as far south as the middle of Vinton county, but here his sec- 
tion was dislocated through a mistaken identification made by one of 
his assistants. Roy first pointed out the true order from Vinton county 
southward, and this order was subsequently demonstrated in my report 
on the Hanging Rock District, in Geology of Ohio, vol. III. 

Crandall has followed the series southward into Kentucky for 
about 50 miles, where these widely extended beds at last disappear. 

On the eastern border of the State, the true continuity of the 
Kittanning coals is for the first time shown in Chapter I of the present 
volume. They have been traced almost or completely across the State 
of Pennsylvania by the geologists of the Second Survey. The summing 
up of these facts would show the Kittanning coals stretching around 
almost the whole northern margin of the Appalachian field from Mary- 


land on the east to the central part of Eastern Kentucky on the south 
and west. 
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The Lower Kittanning coal is one of the most important seams in 
the Ohio series. It is mined in southern Mahoning county to a small 
extent. It is more largely worked in southern Columbiana and in 
Jefferson counties, though here the Kittanning clay that underlies it is 
of much more importance and value than the coal. The two beds, coal 
and clay, are often worked together. In northern Columbiana the bed 
attains great excellence, where it makes the well-known Leetonia coal. 
The purest and strongest coke of the State is obtained from this seam 
in this vicinity. It has been worked very largely here for a number of 
years, and is at present supplying two blast furnaces and a rolling mill. 
Though made the basis of a large production, the seam is thin, falling 
below 3 feet throughout all the territory, and being less than 30 inches 
thick at the point where it is most valued. 


Passing westward, we find the coal thin in eastern and central 
Stark county, but regaining its volume in Tuscarawas county. At 
Mineral Point it is at its best, for all this part of the State, as to quality 
and thickness. It disappears very often in Holmes and Coshocton, 
though there are many small mines opened in it in both counties. 


In Muskingum it again becomes important, and is known as the 
Lower Zanesville coal. It is here 4 to 5 feet in thickness, and of ex- 
cellent quality. It is largely worked here. The same description will 
apply to Perry county. Through all of these regions it is in the main 
an open-burning, white-ash coal. The ash is low asa rule, but the 
percentage of sulphur is generally high. 


In following it still westward, it holds its old character very well, 
but as it does not exceed 3 feet in thickness, it is completely over- 
shadowed by the Middle Kittanning seam that lies but 20 to 30 feet 
above it. 

It is for the most part quite thin throughout Vinton and Jackson 
counties, though it frequently rises to 2 or 3 feet in thickness, but in 
southern Lawrence it becomes a main reliance for a large territory, and 
is worked in large mines, and is shipped by rail and river. It is here 
known as the New Castle coal. 

Its characteristics can be made out from the statements already 
furnished. Its fixed carbon is very nearly 50 per cent. through most 
of the field. At Leetonia, however, it rises high above this figure. 
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10. THe Mippue Kirrannine Coat. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 6, in Stark county and southwestward ; Coal No. 4, in Yellow 
Creek and the Ohio Valley ; Osnaburg coal of Stark county; Pike Run 
and Dennison coal of Tuscarawas; Coshocton coal; Upper Zanesville 
coal; Upper New Lexington coal; Nelsonville and Straitsville coal ; 
“Great Vein” of the Hocking Valley; Carbondale and Mineral City 
coal; Upper Zaleski coal; Washington Furnace coal; Sheridan coal ; 
Ashland or Coalton coal of Kentucky; Willard coal of Kentucky; Coal 
No. 7 of the Kentucky series (Crandall). 


The names given above plainly show that we are now dealing with 
the most important of the coal seams of the State. It is so closely con- 
nected with its companion seam already described, that no discussion of 
its stratigraphical relations is here required, its place in the scale being 
20 to 50 feet above the lower coal. A few general statements as to the 
character of the seam are all that are called for at this point. 


‘In Western Pennsylvania it is generally found as a thin seam of 
excellent quality. It furnishes a good deal of blacksmithing coal for 
local use. Just upon the border, it is true, there is a small area in 
which it becomes a cannel coal of large volume (the Darlington Cannel), 
but after crossing the Ohio line, it resumes its previous character. In 
the Yellow Creek Valley it is known as the Hammondsville Strip 
Vein, and it is here a coking coal of unusual excellence, though rather 
high in ash. Through northern Columbiana the seam is thin and in- 
conspicuous, but generally present. In Stark it again becomes mine- 
able, and is worked at many points, the most important of which are 
Osnaburg and North Industry. It is here but slightly cementing in 
character, and one foot of the seam at the first named locality is smith 
coal. It gains in volume in central Tuscarawas, where it is mined on 
a large scale. From this point to New Lexington it holds substantially 
the same character, that of a moderately cementing coal, burning with 
a bright flame, rather high in sulphur, but low in ash, the latter almost 
invariably being of a chocolate-red color. The fixed carbon never 
quite reaches 50 per cent., and the volatile matter never falls below 
40 per cent. Throughout this territory, the seam is exceedingly steady 
and regular in all respects. Its maximum thickness is 5 feet, and its 
average about 35 feet. From New Lexington southward and westward, 
the seam maintains a very different character. It acquires much greater 
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volume, and becomes a white-ash and typically open-burning coal. 
The latter characteristics it retains throughout its entire southward 
extension, but its volume is subject to numerous changes as it is followed, 
toward the Ohio River. There is a large acreage in the Hocking 
Valley field, where the seam is 6 feet and upwards. It is but 3% feet 
along the line of the M. & C. Railroad. It is also thin throughout 
Jackson county, but in Gallia and Lawrence counties it grows some- 
what thicker. It is at least 4’ thick in the Coalton (Ky.) field. 


11. Tae Lower FREEPORT COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 5, in southern Columbiana county; Coal No. 6a, in Stark county 
and southwestward; Whan seam of New Lisbon; Steubenville Shaft 
seam; Hamden Furnace coal of Vinton county; Hatcher coal of Law- 
rence county; Coal No. 8, of the Kentucky series (Crandall). 


This is a seam the horizon of which can be followed throughout 
the entire field, but which becomes workable at comparatively few 
points: At one locality, Steubenville, it reaches its highest mark, and 
becomes the basis of one of the best coal fields of the State. Itisa 
coking coal here, and yields a fair article. At New Lisbon it had an 
excellent name as the Whan seam, but the workable area of the coal 
was small. It is easy to trace the seam around the northern and western 
border of the field, for both coal and limestone mark the horizon, and 
one or both will be found in almost every locality. The seam becomes 
mineable again in the Hocking Valley, but though 3 feet thick, it is 
seldom worked, on account of the close proximity of the thicker and 
better coal of the Middle Kittanning horizon. The Lower Freeport 
coal ranges from 25 to 65 feet above the Middle Kittanning, and has 
about the same limits with reference to the Upper Freeport. In Vinton 
county this seam gets the advantage of the Nelsonville coal, and in the 
vicinity of Hamden Furnace it is worked in preference to the latter, on 
account of its greater thickness. In Southern Ohio it is a seam of some 
local importance, being known as the Hatcher coal in Lawrence county. 
It is a moderately cementing coal throughout this western field, but is 
nowhere of the highest quality. 
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12. Tuer Urrer FREEPORT COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 6, in southern Columbiana county ; Coal No. 7, in Stark county 
and southwestward; Blackband coal of Stark, Tuscarawas, etc.; Big 
Vein of Salineville; Dell Roy and Sherrodsville coal ; Cambridge coal; 
Alexander coal of Muskingum county; Blue Rock coal of the Mus- 
kingum Valley; Bayley’s Run and Norris coal of the Hocking Valley ; 
Waterloo coal of Gallia county; Coal No. 9 of the Kentucky series 
(Crandall). 


This seam is the second in importance of the coal seams of the 
State, ranking next to the Middle Kittanning in the quantity of coal 
that it holds, and is now producing. It is the center of three well- 
developed and. important fields, viz., Salineville, Sherrodsville, and 
Cambridge, it makes an important contribution to the fuel supply of 
other large districts, as central Muskingum, and parts of Perry and 
Athens counties, and finally it awaits development in what appears to 
be one of its most promising basins, the Waterloo district of Gallia and 
Lawrence counties. Of greater value even than the coal of any of 
these fields is the Blackband ore, which replaces the seam, in whole or 
in part, in Stark and Tuscarawas counties, and elsewhere. 


The Upper Freeport seam is generally a moderately cementing 
coal, well-jointed, rather soft, without excessive ash, but apt to be high 
in sulphur. It carries 52 to 55 per cent. of fixed carbon, and always 
less than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. In its best phases it is highly 
valued as a steam coal. Its slack cements in the coke-oven, and aside 
from the presence of sulphur, forms a good coke. 


The seam is generally characterized by a considerable number of 
thin slate partings or binders, in addition to its main and persistent 
partings. Its normal thickness is 5 to 6 feet, and it is certain that the 
_ seam once existed in full and regular development over very large areas, 
though never in a marginal fringe like the Kittanning coals. Its floor is 
generally even, but there belongs just above it the coarse and con- 
glomeritic Mahoning sandstone, from which it is separated by a few feet 
of shale in normal sections, and this is the source of its trouble. The 
strong currents that brought in the sandstone have carried away the 
shale, and have cut channels of varying width throughout the body of 
the coal in all of the fields in which the seam has thus far been devel- 
oped. These sandstone channels give rise to the “ wants” and “ horse- 
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backs,” which are the great drawbacks in the working of this seam. 
The sandstone seldom cuts out the whole body of the coal, but it reduces 
the seam to 2 feet or less in thickness. The boundaries of the channels 
are quite abrupt, the coal running down in a few yards from full thick- 
ness to unmineable size. 

The seam is also disturbed by clay veins to a considerable extent. 
Despite these drawbacks, it ranks second among Ohio coal seams as to 
quantity. The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is commonly 
worked and classed with the Freeport coals, but as already shown, it 
does not really belong to the Lower Measures, and it will accordingly 
be considered elsewhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—Continued. 


Mines oF TRUMBULL, MAHONING, COLUMBIANA, JEFFERSON, PorT- 
AGE, STARK (EXCLUDING THE MAssILLON FIELD), CARROLL, 
TUSCARAWAS, AND GUERNSEY COUNTIES. 


By Epwarp OrTOoN. 


The general features of the several seams have been roughly 
sketched in chapter II, and an equally brief description of the develop- 
ment of these seams in their several districts is next in order. This 
review of the coal fields ot the State is, however, to be regarded as 
supplementary to the reports already published by the Survey, and not 
by any means as a full statement of the geology of the districts. Such 
errors as have been revealed in the sections or details of this earlier 
work, in the course of subsequent exploration or development, will be 
pointed out, and special attention will be given to the fields that have 
been opened since the publication of the previous reports. 


CoaL MIneEsS oF TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


The coal field of Trumbull county is mainly confined to the five 
southeastern townships, viz., Hubbard, Brookfield, Liberty, Vienna, 
and Weathersfield. They constitute the most important, and in every 
way characteristic of the block coal fields of the State. For many 
years they produced more coal and better, not only than any other 
equal area in Ohio, but they placed Trumbull far in the lead of the 
coal-producing counties, but the output is rapidly declining, both 
relatively and absolutely, and a large part of the territory is already 
exhausted. Almost every farm has been tested by borings, but so 
irregular are the deposits of the coal, and so abrupt are their boundaries, 
that it is not safe to say that there are not workable beds under any 
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given territory, unless very careful and generally quite expensive in- 
vestigation has been carried on. The method referred to is unsatis- 
factory at best. A farm is often drilled over two or three times, by as 
many different lease-holders, before the coal basins are found. The 
work of testing is still going forward, but with constantly diminishing 
force, inasmuch as the chances of any considerable deposits being struck 
are lessened year by year. Small basins are, however, still being dis- 
covered and developed, but a few years at most will terminate the 
production of coal in Trumbull county on the large scale. 


The characteristics of this field have been so fully set forth in 
previous reports (see especially Newberry’s report on Mahoning county, 
vol. III; and Read’s report on Trumbull county, in report of 1870) 
that it is not necessary to go into full details here. It is, however, to 
be remarked that quite different grades of coal come into market under 
the name of Mahoning Valley Block coal. The name does not in all 
cases stand for fuel of the highest excellence, but it is sometimes made 
to cover common, or even quite inferior quality. The bulk of the coal 
fully deserves its excellent name. 

But few analyses of the Block coal have been made for the present 
volume, partly because the character of the coal is so well established, 
and partly because the field is losing its importance as a source of 
coal. 

The best portions of the seam yield excellent results, as shown in 
the following analyses, made by Wormley and quoted by Newberry, 
vol. III, p. 813: 


INOM lee eBriersral lfeoalMecccsssnccses Dodoo on dieae ase eased detoesecdscieeeeeenees Wormley. 
No.2... WVeatel’simin einticseccscsccuss oo icesee ena ceon cece eer eec oaeee senate oh 
No. 1 No. 2 
IMFOISEUT OC viesbaiieejecisoen acon d hamsters meee eee Tee a aes One ae ac neo eee 3.60 247 
Volatile combustible matter..........cscescsscccceccsees Jey Soe aan onan 32.58 31.83 
Dab: 70 WK Gt: Wl 010) 0 RRR RA Br ests eR Ben a. ASCE Son R ANG ooSC ANDO COCDCCREODIGHOSOS G8CCae 62.66 64.25 
UNI) 0 SEER HEP PES OPER RAE A ee 8 GRE a APES A VEER Ol ar sac 1.16 1.45 
100 100 
SU]PHUP iccvcciocecceessescenseccueteciieesoosesscovanescacsorecssaeronesesoneeene 0.85 0.56 
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These figures represent, it must be borne in mind, hand-specimens, 
and not car-loads. There is no seam of as high average quality as this 
analysis would indicate in the State, but it is interesting to learn that — 
some portions of the coal that we are now considering, approach so near 
to perfection as bituminous coal. The percentage of fixed carbon 
reported was derived from a somewhat different mode of analysis em- 
ployed by the present Survey. 

The Church Hill mines are among the oldest and most extensive 
of the field. Perhaps no better body of Block coal has been found than 
is included in this property. When sampled by the methods previously 
described, the following results of analysis are obtained : 


Church Hill Slope, Liberty township ..............ccssccescsccscscesesces Lord. 
Moisture............ Br ocaO nO De ODE ODE DEO OD A DOCCCURE I CCOC OCC RECE EER C ECE COLE e DUEL Cee rrerrerr ce 5.91 
svalatileycombustible miatterss.s-./..sclacsieleresvssecsvooscseavesccoeouecsuee. veseaceves eo 
iC CECAN WONG eeracicccenecec oc rececscon sececs ale disatcstisseseiscvedseseesevdecosdessccesse cesses 56.70 
vet eccosonasocbeee a Geel I Note RUG Fe one nn OT 3.38 

100.00 
Sul pHUne we ene ikin cdl Oo Ned ee ae ae ae 0.76 


These figures show a very excellent coal, but not, like the last, too 
bright and good for common use. 

A sample of the streak of cannel that sometimes occurs in the 
middle of the seam gives the following results. (Zord.) It will be 
seen that the percentage of ash is low for a cannel, and that the 
amount of sulphur is small: 


MOIS LUT maercesenscecien celletice so tecsesecedeGesessesctecccensidesdsedsdeesconenacesceaaeceuseseses 2.42 
Wolatilesmatterincscncccccccotonccsiiscrsset rocacsstsivcece, soos ccsesernsesccocsenuswoscetes secs mt 49.29 
EMEK COMCATIOO Mucmmnccm ares icec ok costes pciecsecsccscss <eabesineenseadebsnasecoseessaessseessivessessss 38,00 
eae Sater PLP Me coe, ca hstiassiiep devseaeney 10.29 

aiysi00. 
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The coal of the Cleveland Shaft, and also of the Chew bank, Brook- 
field township, ranges somewhat lower in quality, if inference may be 
safely drawn from single analyses. The results are given below in 
connection with those of two other mines: 


No. 1. Cleveland Shaft, Brookfield township... .........sscscsseccsceceees Lord. 


No. 2. Chew Bank, Brookfield township.............0csssssscscscsccsceces 3 

No. 3. High Tone Shaft, Liberty township................sscsessesesseseee g: 

No. 4. California Slope, Hubbard township................scecscessceeeoes ‘f 

1 2 3. 4 

IMPOISCURE iorccacccsessicessssuscuececaseieserescerisceceeoss 4.60 4.38 4.69 5.76 
Volatile combustible matter ...... ........c0000 38.36 icin 35.62 36.72 
Hixedicarbomicciccccs.ucssss scene cacwseccesrsesemeetee: Peo Pisco BG agi 
sl peed iden aed Dts ate | se | a 
ho ia ae 
Stl phan s.ctenc. veovesenecscrcetsecsesse eset 2.02 3.07 1.01 0.69 


The California mine is seen to come up to the first rank as to 
quality. All of the samples here reported were taken from the bank 
cars, and represent considerable portions of the mines as now worked. 
Other portions may of course show somewhat different results. 

The Block coal is no longer largely used as an iron-smelting fuel, 
having been almost entirely displaced by Connellsville coke within the 
last 10 years throughout the Mahoning Valley. The low rate at which 
the Pennsylvania coke is now furnished, together with the essential 
advantages that coke has over raw coal in iron manufacture, has led to 
this substitution. The Block coal pays a high royalty, and cannot be 
mined as cheaply as most of the other seams of Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania. 

In the Cleveland market the Mahoning Valley coal retains its old 
advantage, commanding, with the other coals of the same horizon, at 
least 50 cents more per ton than any other bituminous coal that is 
brought there. 

The present condition of the field in Trumbull county can be made 
out from the following brief notes. In Hubbard township a large part 
of the possible area of the Block coal has already been mined out, and 
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no large acreage is left in any continuous body, but exploration is still 
going on in the small way, and it is occasionally rewarded by the dis- 
covery of moderate sized basins that had heretofore escaped notice. 
Aubrey and Dolling opened in 1882 one of these basins in the north- 
western part of the township where it was generally supposed that the 
coal has been already worked entirely out. | 

The Applegate Coal Slope (Shenango mine), near the line of Hub- 
bard and Brookfield, and extending into both townships, formerly 
operated by the Mahoning Coal Company ; the Love Coal Bank, operated 
by Andrews and Hitchcock; the Burnett Coal Slope, operated by the 
same firm, covered one of the noblest bodies of coal of the entire field, 
but it is now exhausted. 

The Matthews Coal Shaft, operated by Jacobs and Sons, and the 
California Slope, are the only mines now worked in Hubbard township. 
The latter is a newly discovered body of small acreage. It will last 
but a few years at most. 

The area of workable coal left in Brookfield township is somewhat 
larger. A considerable part of the township is below the coal horizon, 
and most of the sections that are high enough have been pretty 
thoroughly tested. The Curtis and Boyce Coal Company has made 
quite thorough work with the coal in the eastern ridge, and on the 
southern side of the township the Brookfield Tunnel Company has mined 
out a very large territory. This company has still before it coal enough 
to furnish 10 or 12 years’ supply. 

The Cleveland Shaft, operated by the Brookfield Tunnel Coal 
Company, is near its margin of coal, so far as the territory has been 
tested. Two other mines, drift banks, viz., the Chew Bank, and the 
“Brass and Wire” Bank, complete the list of mines now in operation. 

A ridge extending northward through the center of the township, 
is high enough to hold the coal, and has not been thoroughly tested 
as yet. 

All large mining operations have been for some time suspended in 
Vienna township, but a deposit of considerable value is now undergoing 
development by Morris, Sampson & Co., at a point about 1 mile south- 
east of Vienna Center. The coal of this township has never had as 
good a name as the coal to the south and east, but the new mine, Shady- 
_side, has at present an excellent reputation. The coal is counted of the 
highest quality. | 
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In Liberty township | the coal now known would be exhausted in. 
3 or 4 years at the pr esent rates of mining. Small areas are added to 
the available resources of the township occasionally, and in this way . 
the life of the field will be prolonged. The mines at present in opera- 
tion in this township are as follows: 


Kline Coal Co.’s Slope ...... .....00.ssseeeeeee be veasiccuas Tod Iron Co. 
GoaltSlopeNGsON eeaccccccetsissecoscoeseceeccacese vce’ Mahoning Ooal Co. 

(OdaoT ela Le ODN telkoy a8) da necad5650066d0030000000000000 000600000 Church Hill Coal Co. 
ChurchebiltShattrecec arses cdccconeccceodeteccosset Church Hill Coal Co. 

Jebel WMoyars Clore Slovev I} .5500000060000000060008000000060000000 Morris, Sampson & Co. 
Gartiel da@oaliS Watts crocs. c.scccucccccusccessccsenecsncees McCurdy, Margerum & Co. 


The last named mine is one of the lately opened mines, and ex- 
hibits in striking form the irregularities that belong to the seam in 
general, and to these narrower swamps in particular. 

The coal of Weathersfield township is confined to its southern 
border, where it constitutes the Mineral Ridge mining field. The Min- 
eral Ridge coal belongs to the general horizon of the Sharon or Block 
coal, as heretofore determined, but there is in the facts of its occurrence 
some ground for the earlier opinion of Newberry, by which it was 
referred to a higher horizon than the Block coal. The coal itself is of 
a different grade from the Block coal, being much softer and more 
impure, and ofa slightly cementing character. It is often underlain by 
an excellent Blackband ore, which reaches a maximum thickness of 12 
inches. The average is scarcely more than half this. A black slate 
comes below the ore, and the open-burning Block coal lies still below. 
The latter is generally thin, but sometimes rises to 2 or 3 feet. Of 
these several elements, the Blackband ore is the most valuable, and 
were it not for its presence, a number of the mines would be closed at 
once, and would probably not be opened again. ‘The section will be 
better understood by the following diagram: } 


I, iG baer RT Lea oles) CORAL, COVA? 59000000000006000 060000000600000 00000000000. 0’ to 4 
24, -Blackbamd: 1rOms Ones ssicssaucedses ose sicssceoasee nae eee eae ee Y to 1’ 
8; (Coking: Coalw.cisecncvcscaseamnaseste sence cosh ate sean aaecm te eee ees 2/7 to 37 
4 blackislateycalledie Widelawakeweenncccsccteeeseeeeeeeeee 0’ to 27 
Dh Jadkora's Corll, Wy sreHNe HWTA MTA? 6550000000080000d0600000 000000000000000000 800000 6” to 23” 


Some of the larger mines have worked the Block coal in their 
northerly entries, and the coking coal in the south entries, both seams 
coming out by the same shaft. The mines of the township are as 
follows : 
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_ Mineral Ridge Coal Slope ........ 810000 60000000000000 080000 Osborn Coal Co. 
Norris and Price Coal Shatt ............+ Pees uet reece ras Wm. Williams. 
Weathersfield Coal Shaft..............0-.0s0..-c0c0-s0cees .. D. Morris & Co. 
Reacocks Coa@liShaftieccsccssssec--cseceecocceccncosoesoc-enceess Pierce, Brooks & Co. 


The third mine of the list is already drawing pillars. The second 
and third yield both the Block and the Mineral Ridge or coking coal. 
The first and fourth produce only the coking coal. 


I. COAL MINES OF MAHONING COUNTY. 


The Block coal field of Mahoning county is one and the same with 
the Trumbull county tield, and can be described to the best advantage 
in the present connection. 

There are four townships of the county that are known to contain 
the Sharon seam of workable dimensions, and in considerable area, viz., 
Youngstown, Austintown, Boardman, and Poland. The first two adjoin 
Liberty and Weathersfield townships, respectively, and the Youngstown 
coal agrees in all respects with the Liberty coal, while the Mineral 
Ridge field of Weathersfield township extends into Austintown, and has 
an important part of its development there. This last named field will 
be first taken up. 

There are nine mines now in operation in the Sharon seam in Aus- 
tintown. They all contain the coking or Mineral Ridge coal. Several 
of them hold good developments of Blackband, and two of them con- 
tain the Block coal as well as the coking seam. The mines are as 


follows : 
MUstimmMaimesm (Slat) icssccre. secctecccs coscecccet canoes csec es s'enecetes Tod, Wells & Co. 
Mil biter banka (SMAlt) eaten theecwacdscceccsetereceadeoeess scecses Tod, Wells & Co. 
John Henry Mines (Shaft) Thornton Bank ................. H. & J. Baldwin. 
Heim Marmp in Ska. cock ccueae eres ehaseruowoel cove esse wees vyaees Cornell & Dalzell. 
RenreleBanlker(SlOWC) recesses octcesscetsccrstcessesceses coesensceses New Lisbon Coal Co. 
HOOMWS MET rAl Cas aMKertecncecstcnccasts nese rane suees<cscece sea decseees Morris & Marshall. 
IceadwvillemMaimes (Shatt) iis cacwcc.cscesc oscecscescteos secescereses Brown, Bonnell & Co. 
Jordan Farm Mine.................. Rovawine a tecbeukian ta fevasnisets Haroff Coal Co. 
Warm ellBMane srccsccs codecs ccsssescctstovcss sacececssitaseecesveseses Marshall & Williams. 


Several of these produce excellent furnace coals, as the Pennel, 
Jordan, and Fool’s Errand, and all of them yield a good milling and 
domestic fuel. As in the townships to the north of them, most of these 
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mines have seen their best days, and, taken as a whole, the field is 
verging toward exhaustion. 


In Youngstown township we find the Block coal again, agreeing in ~ 
all respects with the Hubbard coals. The same general statements 
apply here. The portions of the town in which coal is due have all 
been sounded. All of the larger bodies have been attacked, and most 
of them have been worked near to their limits. Small basins are 
coming to light from time to time, some of them in territory that had 
already been carefully drilled, as was thought. One of these bodies is 
now beimg followed under the northwestern portion of the city of 
Youngstown. 

There are now in operation in the township 5 mines, and a new 
shaft has just reached the coal in the southern part of the township, not 
far from Kyle’s Corners. 

The mines are designated as follows: 


WRVAUOLOY LSA NI GWE) ((SINEBID)) —56660.606000c0900606000.000000000000008 Witch Hazel Coal Co. 
AVillens CoaliCoxspMines (Shalt) eeescassesces acetone ecco ees Mahoning Valley Iron Co. 
Wallerian Kava, IYO baVey (SI MENTS))  Goq0c0000d00 600000 000000000000 500000000 C. H. & C. W. Andrews. 
Foster Mine} (Shatt)).xicacesccssceteeeeseon eres eee Foster Coal Co. 7 


Wueyoyabbaye? WIEDIE (SIOENIE)) oc0000G0000% 60000 010602 0600007900000 000000 Manning Coal Co. 


The first of these is one of the newly discovered bodies of coal re- 
ferred to above. There seems good reason to believe that it is an arm 
of the old Brier Hill basin which was in the main exhausted a number 
of years ago. The coal was not followed down as low in the early days 
of mining as it now is, and many of the prolongations of the swamp 
thus escaped notice. The mine gets its name from the fact that it was 
located by Chas. Latimer, Esq., Chief Engineer of the N. Y., P. & O. 
Ry., by means of the forked twig. There isa fair body of coal before 
it, the probable area being about 20 acres. The quality of the coal is 
good. It is used to supply the home market of Youngstown, and will 
without doubt be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

The Wellendorf mine is a new mine, with probably but a moderate 
acreage before it. 

The Foster bank is one of the older, and was formerly one of the 
more important mines of the district, but its days will soon be num- 
bered. Pillars are being drawn, and a few months will close its history. 
It has yielded a large amount of the best of coal. 
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The Manning mine is established on a valuable though not very 
extensive basin. | 

The Block coal has recently been discovered in Poland and in 
Boardman townships, and one mine is opened in each. The coal has 
also been followed in fine development across the line from Youngstown 
into Coitsville township, in a spur of the Allen mine coal basin. 

_ These nine townships, lying in two counties, embrace the entire 
block coal field of the Mahoning Valley, so far as its development in 
Ohio is concerned. They hold a conspicuous and honorable place in 
the history of coal mining in the State. Possessing, as they originally 
did, a large area of coal of the highest quality, lying on the margin of 
the field nearest to the great markets, the business was developed sooner 
here in the large way than elsewhere in the State, and the whole dis- 
trict has been greatly enriched by it. Royalty has ruled high, a large 
amount of the coal drawing from 50 to 75 cents per ton. From this 
source the landowners have received large revenues. Business sagacity 
and capital have been generously rewarded, and great fortunes have 
been accumulated from the business directly or indirectly. Nor has 
labor been unrewarded. Of the miners that have been temperate and 
frugal, a large number live under their own roofs, and have secured a 
reasonable competence. Some of their villages rate highest for intelli- 
gence and order among the mining communities of the State. 

The mining of the block coal calls for and cultivates skill. Only 
well-trained men can make proper headway in attacking a seam of this 
character. It is mined mainly without explosives, and under the best 
of the more recent practice is made to yield at the rate of 5,000 tons for 
an average of 4 feet to the acre. It makes but little slack when prop- 
erly handled, 2,100 lbs. of unscreened coal being commonly counted one 
ton of clean coal. The weight of the screenings in the California mine, as 
shown bya “Billy Fairplay,” ranges from 100 to 300 lbs., the screens being 
1z”’ between bars. The same test, when applied to the Mineral Ridge 
coal, gave 1144 lbs. of slack and nut coal to one ton of clean coal. In 
this region, therefore, the screenings take an average of 3 of the coal 
that comes from the shaft. The Blackband ore is the element that main- 
tains this latter field, both of the coals being too thin for profitable min- 
ing independently. The heavy black slate, called ‘“‘ wide-awake,” lying 
between the Block coal and the Blackband, complicates the mining. 


WW (Cr 
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Where it occurs, the whole seam is “shot out of the solid,” and thus the 
upper coal, which is weak at best, is much broken. 


The price of mining is graduated to the thickness of the coal in the 
room, sometimes by an accepted scale, and sometimes by special agree- 
ment that reaches substantially the same result. Counting 65 cents as 
the price of mining 4’ coal, an addition of 5 cents per ton is made for 
every 3 inches below 4’, the maximum of $1.00 being rarely reached. 


The special adaptation of the Block coal to iron manufacture was 
an important factor in the earlier development of the field. For a long 
time it has been the fashion to deplore the rapidly hastening exhaustion 
of the supply, and to deprecate the use of this excellent fuel for more 
common purposes, but events are proving that the coal went at the right 
time, and in a way most serviceable to all the interests concerned. 
What is left of it is suffering severely from competition with the various 
newer fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and with all the advantages 
that its high quality affords, it is barely able to maintain itself in market. 
The element of royalty alone counts heavily against it, the excess in 
this particular above the coals that it meets being often 50 cents per 
ton, and sometimes more. 


As to the southward extension of this valuable seam, little is to be 
said. Not a single clear occurrence of it has been reported in Eastern 
Ohio south of the points named, except that a recent drilling shows 4% feet 
of coal at a depth of 307 feet near the boundary of Austintown and Can- 
field townships. 


The coals struck at Leetonia and New Lisbon, in the valley of 
Bull Creek, and in the Ohio Valley, near Smith’s Ferry, belong, with- 
out exception, to the Mercer horizon, and have been referred to the 
Sharon level only through the dislocation of the series that has already 
been pointed out. When the Lower Kittanning coal was counted the 
Lower Mercer, the true Lower Mercer would not be far out of place 
for the Sharon seam; or, to use the numeral designations, when No. 5 
was counted No. 3, then the true No. 3 would answer fairly well for 
No. 1. 

Aside from the very valuable deposits already described, Mahoning 
county has no large supplies of coal for the general market, but its 
whole surface is occupied by the Lower Coal Measures, and there are 
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mines opened in every township for neighborhood use. In Green town- 
ship there is, however, a fair development of both the Lower Kittan- 
ning and the Clarion cvals, both of which have been mined on quite a 
large scale for shipment on the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad. 


The local supplies of coal already referred to, that are obtained 
from farmers’ banks, are by no means to be overlooked in making out 
the coal resources of a county. The seams may be thin, or may lack 
adaptation in other ways for mining on the large scale, but the fuel of 
entire communities, counting in the villages which they include, is 
often obtained from country banks in which not more than two or three 
miners are ever employed at one time, and for only a few months in the 
year. 


The coal supply of Mahoning county is mainly of this character, 
as can be learned from Newberry’s report, in vol. III. To the state- 
ments made in the above named report, a few additional facts will be 
here given, pertaining to the coal seams of Canfield and Green town- 
ships. 


Three seams are worked in Canfield township, but all are thin. 
They are the Mercer coals, Lower and Upper, and the Clarion coal, 
Upper, as has been already shown on page 30. 


The Lower Mercer or Blue Limestone coal (Coal No. 3 of New- 
berry) is generally known in this region as Coal No. 2, it being the first 
mineable seam above the Sharon seam. The interval between these 
two coals is counted about 150 feet, but it is often considerably less, 
and seldom, if ever, more. The only mine in the State in the Lower 
Mercer seam which ships coal by railroad, is found in Canfield township. 
On the Jas. Turner farm, a shaft has been sunk to the coal by Wick 
and McDowell, and the mine has been in operation for a number of 
years, but the output has never been large. The seam is 30 inches 
thick, and like the Lower Mercer coal generally, it has more or less 
bone and slate distributed through it. The cecal at this point lies 15 to 
20 feet below the limestone. Both limestone and ore have been largely 
worked here, and all combine to make the exhibition of the Lower 
Mercer horizon on North Run of Meander Creek, one of the most full 
and satisfactory to be found in the State. The section on the Beards- 
ley and Turner farms is as follows: | 
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1 dhe, 
Coarse sandstone—Containing coal plants. 
Shale and clay) cutters ceteeccctecseccceccaess soasse ee eee a eee 2 
Block ore—Formerly mined by stripping ...................sseceeecees 0 6 
Lower Mercer limestone— Worked for furnaces .............seecseeees 2 6 
Shales Darke tec. cesdees ic aice de sonchals ees te wataeeen eee scce er eaee eas 0-20 
Lower: Mercer coalic 33 icaics. hebs<cch os nase tsb creer ern ceee seas eens 2 
JIERS=CIIERY, G00000000009000050000040000860008 090000000000000 600000000 06 aRoncatenccs sess 2 
Shales—Blue-black, crowded with ore nodules, calcareous, and 
COLUMEATAY? FIOUY DI OWI) (HE PANIYS).50060086000800000.0000000000000000G0 000000000 15 


Sandstone— Massillon. 


The same seam has been worked to a small extent on the Fink 
farm, and also on the D. Heinzelman farm. 

The Upper Mercer coal is of much more importance in the town- 
ship than the seam already described. It occurs about 35 feet above 
the Lower Mercer limestone, and is generally known as Coal No. 3. 
In Newberry’s scale it is No. 3a. The Upper Mercer limestone fre- 
quently accompanies the coal, but is by no means as steady as the latter. 
It lies in disconnected blocks, buried in clay, upon the outcrop, and is 
a troublesome element in mining the coal. On the John Kirkpatrick 
farm the section of limestone and coal are as follows (T. J. Wise’s bank) : 


Ft. In. 

Upper Mercer limestone—Blue and fossiliferous ..................2++0. 0 4 

Black shales cc. .sc.Secccs coneloscnesneeacoterlene uetecces ceceer ceoscoeeneustscecs 4 0 
LO spay oyey adil Key yerey Ocerey? eas dogp caren 9080000000000080000000000500006000900000 000000 wee 2 


Bure Clay sccscosdessls. eohodess ac saapsoneos eoneawacs sean cece sontanswaceoentnenenes - = 


The coal is said to become 6 inches thicker in some parts of the 
mine. It is worked at this point steadily, two or three miners being | 
employed. The coal is of fair quality, and commands a ready sale at 
the bank. It is mined for the same price that is paid in the Block coal 
mines to the northward. It is opened on 6 or 7 farms in the township, 
but the description alseady given will apply to all. 

The third and last of the coal seams of the township is the well- 
known Canfield cannel. It is called No. 4 in the township series, and 
Newberry has adopted the same designation, but it has already been 
shown that it is not the seam called No. 4 in Stark and Tuscarawas 
counties. That coal underlies the Gray or Putnam Hill limestone, the 
place of which is 30 or 40 feet below the Canfield cannel. The latter 
seam is 85 feet above the Upper Mercer coal, and 120 feet above the 
Lower Mercer limestone, and two seams of coal are due in the interval, 
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viz., the Tionesta coal and the Brookville coal, which is Newberry’s 
No. 4, to the westward. 

Neither of them appears in the Canfield sections, and this fact has 
led to erroneous views in regard to the general series. It has already 
been shown that the Canfield cannel is the Upper Clarion coal, the 
place of which is directly below the Ferriferous or Lowellville lime- 
stone. All of the facts match to this interpretation. 

The duplication of the seam has already been described (see page 
32). It begins in the southern part of Canfield township, being well 
seen on John Ewing’s farm, where the interval that separates the two 
deposits is 8 feet of clay, but in the adjoining portions of Green town- 
ship there are numerous examples of it. Mr. T. J. Wise, of Canfield, 
gives me the record of several borings on the farm of James M. Pettit, 
Green township, near the line of the railroad. One record is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
SAMCUSLOMewecentcracesecc ace catetacscce sc relsceescceccorsdsdsdececressalcces Ouse cease 41 
Chipislate——- Black ei eiosceseccceees sestienstost Onc ccteectscveetecestscocdeereeveesees m 
IDEN ARNT VED 506, 660006050000056050000060656040008008000008300000 BEDC ROB COCCEIIIS 10 
BITACKIS Abies siscsdccecch cnaccecucstecsscccevecneatctenee Pesbaaccet teteor ewer one genes 4 6 
Coal—-Cantield’ canmnelseamt iccsa.cccce.c2ss ssc coccecetoccssscessassossescascos 3. 5 
ITC lA Vereres eer tee sects Stet e ceceswccnedecesicse ls scnteastcsecsslevess bist’ censdeqeces — A4 
(OFT —ASKUU YS) ORT RORDISS EV AVO| THOTPOLDD XE) 4906501600000800000000000500000050000080 SEOIOCOSIE 39 
INO =<C LAyaeeee deste es cores eter e date. c Sena Ne aea hawt enc tees wcll sieeaebbees sielevowdes 2 


This lower coal was found to maintain the thickness here given for 
about an acre in the center of a basin. It has never proved to be of 
marketable value. This may be the Lower Clarion coal, which is some- 
times separated from the limestone by as much as 20 feet in the Pennsyl- 
vania series, but it is more likely a local duplication. There is no 
possible warrant for counting it the Upper Mercer coal, as has some- 
times been done. The latter seam would need to be moved 80 feet out 
of its true horizon to take this place, but it holds its own place in the 
series, as is shown in the Leetonia borings, a few miles to the south- 
ward (see page 35). 

The seam changes its character in the southern part of the town- 
ship and below, becoming a bituminous coal, except for a sheet 4 to 6 
inches in thickness at the top of the bed, which is an impure cannel. 

The only considerable mine in the Upper Clarion coal in the county, 
and one of the few in Eastern Ohio, is the one that is located at Cook’s 
Crossing in Green township. The seam is here less than 3 feet thick 
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in its bituminous portion, but the cannel block is also taken down in 
the entries. The coal lies on an uneven floor, the hills rising fully 20 
feet above the swamps. The quality is not high, and mining has not 
been carried on with any great profit. 

The seam is found here 29 feet below the grade of the railroad, 
and it does not rise to day again until the westward sweep of the valley 
of the Middle Fork brings it just above the water between Robbins’s 
and New Lisbon. Another seam is due above it throughout a consider- 
able part of the territory already traversed, viz., the Lower Kittanning 
coal. Its place is 30 to 50 feet above the Canfield cannel seam. It is 
not known on this line north of Green Station, where it is found 15 feet 
above the railroad. This seam has hitherto been mistaken for the Can- 
field seam, which is always in its own place below the Kittanning coal. 
In other words, we have two seams of mineable coal south of Green 
Station, where, according to the system of naming the coals above 
referred to, only one is due. When the Kittanning coal receives the 
designation of No. 4, the Clarion coal has been styled No. 3, but why 
it should not have been called No. 3a is not apparent. The valuable 
section found at Walters’s mine, on the south line of Green township, 
has already been given (see page 33). At this point both the Lower 
Kittanning and Clarion coals have been worked together. 

The coal of the west side of Beaver township is certainly the Upper 
Clarion seam. The registers of two borings, cited by Newberry in 
vol. III, pp. 808-9, prove very interesting. They are as follows: 


REGISTER OF WELL ON SAMUEL BARE’S FARM. 


Ft. In. 
1) Surtaceldeposits.ccsrccceest oscncececeeaeeceecece etesecenteseecce neces scat 32 
ZOU SAM MOCK isiik eh srcasdeebl Sas cine canons oeane eemacten ners sean comclteneeaaeeeene 34 
Bf VBlacksshal 6 aiviceses Sesswnawe bad cratawsugscesentlers see «oe oes oer eee nse 5 
A’ Cannel COA vsavese<ewesacisces cons stat ave sbomseancoesaeee sen cone ese eanscccesass 4 6 
Bet BIA SIN ALC: ios.) ca foeeuskcnce voce Cee ees eee ae ee eee 1 6 
Go HITe-ClAY,".c.cc. lenses sesceswetestisceue suseease ee emencsitenes iuetn eine secs noceee a 14 
Woo MEire-clay TOCK 02. c.cccc. se cecsasvessescen seve sececceseeoscetcdses aetna 17 
8;);Gray shalejwith thin coals. .ciciic.ciiessesdee-pecscsesecesstonseceeces 8 6 
95. .Gray shelly) roCKv.scavssicccus cocci seessiedeeenscosmanaceeces cosets noose 1 4 
LO; Gay SWal@osi:8. 5 ssccassgusecsssove ccs essasesuncoscscoressiacee tases uececometecees 17 
lt. Dark shale: with thin’ coalls...ccs.cvcssccsscscevesessoceutesneetcdoerence 3 
IB) “Very bard rocket wt ssadessencersesussscctessarihessmeuemenesases 1 6 
133.y Brown shale seis. es eh asoetetek eee tase eeecicescenee oeeree secu 7 
14, 


Fire-ClAY .......s.eeeserenvsscvessrcoeccccansssensccosseses coonene eneeoenaseee 4 6 
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15), ERY? BLODTICS .06600061600000060¢0000580000.90090080718600000800"5040500005000 EID 8 
16. Light sand rock...............sssseseseeseesesecsrsenserscceerssseeeenees «. 9. 6 
17. Gray shale............. Deere eee FEEL aber ee ree 5 
TS, — BAG SNEWS 50000660000000006600000000000000.000060 406060000000000000000050 000000 1 
TG), TAMIA TROGIR, 640000000000000000960000'00900000090000000600000000000000008000 060000 1 8 
DMO Osler tere toncsean ones te nese iacn ecoeS ain sttasis ede o seein sislancldeisisecieealeseaesteisesiess tL  @ 
PHIL, SSERNGL TRACI, Gonces0000H000900 060006000000000000 606080 0001000 cOgSOROBO OBOE GUBOOOEE 3 
PAD, BOUFOLED, TROVE 030090008000000060000000000 000008 695600000 696000 99000000900000000000 -_- 


REGISTER OF WELL ON NoaHu MESSERLY’S FARM. 


ih bay, 
Th, XUNRIENGS) CIE OCI) 550066 066000000040609 606000000006 0600d000000000 260003 000005000 30 
Qe SAIC onOCKaae ees sesetecntac cdot Mewseacectccsenesccdecncceccecdacecec coe 48 
Sue lac kgsliall Ca eercssterts Se eceecla cakes Sais soeeietesa Nore epee ee eel volsalelcestinlele alos 8 
Ab, (GETING! COAY| 600606000000000000000000000 44000000900000080005080000080008000000000 5 6 
Heme aACkaahiall Ckwasessnnecesacsccie toss secs csies scesccscscsseteleticcnesstesecenes 1 
G, QOloall, Weray SUD NWTROWIS coocsoqucsao sesso 06080800008 080050000006000000550006 3 
(ge Warkeoravasinal etresrasancoteddcccssensaceteeecccecinnsssscecoccescscecesesecss 8 
SEC Oa earn yee eee cise oer. weet otter carat cee octen sh ebeee otbieioteetcoltbedes.ceveeaiee: es 2 
Oe IBIIRKOS GINS codedononncocen heacaddecce CATCC IO IAESRBOCECOS BEC OTEC ECG Sone cO Raabe 5 
ORME Say hn OC Keteeeacs seven ce seensoese sacs crecspnsssbeceus eS beccseces couse se sisscesieres 10 
IPE Grravas lay arOc Kewtecccscsscnse cavescccjecsaectesessasiessivassccceacesceeseces 15 
OMe Geraivas lial tee netercccnalceeecccccattesste cet sire satescesteleescccsswtsesed secces 4 6 
Sih lackdishaleresabecccscoeeeecoce EE COS SROSSA RA AEE RnR i bac Be A 4° 6 
ASE Coaleam dysliall Gee tac. nay csenoomtoxte due ts a satectelacte setniea ruiewe dc Sslesiee ocaedes os 1 
TSS, STIRS F@IBINY. 94000080 906600009000006000000000000000806050 80000000000, 45000000000000 3 
NG SS HIne=Claveroc Kuceusy cehossostoccs siscacstecevesccdssccecdes sce scswsidwswasisee 10 
ipa Gon ivgS Nall Creecnc sac cecise orca Cn codec sic7 ces esas sincere sa,sisecloisiee'e SieSe'ele cc's Coss 6 
SBR TOW NeSATI CTO CK ect ce scleeceec res cetenesctcdiescenesteeese-catecatecacsd ce 8 
NOR MPENTO-C) aayee eaters, Seas See hice ee cioe woh At kes ete net oothtd «che ubedeveacieecllectelecte 1 
2 OMGHR AAS Al CERO C Kejee sca cacaessauioecies nice eclypsceea tut ents stv atisine aie eiseeesieiesese 21 
Qimmme ls LACK flim tiyArOC Ketone socccnccsesestisscscsece tenes uevecoscsclovcwavereses sceseees 1 
D2 wel Ackes hal ep rmaserens eecectestsaeees ccee once dcearde teas deve selesca dseensnnss 1 
Stee >O ULOTROTOCKUeisecicereenececcicanec cis selscilose dus slsca ts es soles sccieicees Seste ste ss — 


In the light of the facts already given, these registers are perfectly 
clear and unambiguous. In the first, the flinty rock, No. 19, is the 
Lower Mercer limestone, and the coal below it is, of course, the Lower 
Mercer coal. No. 12, the “very hard rock,” is the Upper Mercer lime- 
stone, and Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 mark the horizon of the Clarion Upper 
coal. 

In the second record, Nos. 21 and 22 indicate the Lower Mercer 
horizon, Nos. 13 and 14 the Upper Mercer, and Nos. 4, 5 and 6 show 
the Clarion coals in the same order in which the seam is found to the 
westward, No. 8 may stand for the Clarion Lower coal. 
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The intervals will be seen to match fairly well with the facts 
already recorded. They are as follows: 


1 2. 
Clarion (Upper Coal wc. ccsecscccesecsescscsecesesvsccusidcvsopscesessccresceces 102 96 
Mercer (UippershoOrizoniy. co cstc-<cosecccseccccescecconaaoecetecoscmecnaitesssees AO 41 
Mercer Lower limestone ...............scsecseeseeeeeveees iueseskiaameaeeeees 0 0 


The horizon of the Block coal lies 150 feet below the “ bottom 
rock,” so called. There seems but little reason to expect workable 
deposits of the lower seam so far within the field as this point, but no 
test of its presence has yet been made. 

The error of counting the Canfield cannel seam and the Leetonia 
coal as one and the same has extended to adjoining townships, and 
especially to Beaver and Springfield. The seam called No. 4, in Spring- 
field, is the Lower Kittanning or Leetonia seam, while both coals are so 
named in Beaver as they have been shown to be in Green. 

Tt is of interest to note that the largest and most important field of 
the Clarion coal in Ohio is found in this immediate region. Beginning 
at Canfield, it extends as far southward as New Lisbon. While the 
quality is inferior, it still makes an important contribution to the fuel 
of the State. The time will come when the nicer shades of quality will 
no longer be available, or when at least cheaper grades of coal will be 
sought for various uses. This seam may await a full development when 
these conditions are reached. 


II. COAL MINES OF COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


According to the census tables of 1880, this county held the 4th 
rank among the coal-producing counties of the State, its output for the 
"census year being 541,466 tons, and 18 large and 16 small mines being 
reported. The general geology of the county has been quite fully 
treated in volume III, and the details of its more important coal fields, 
which are there given, can be adopted in the present report, subject to 
the same rectification of geological order that has already been applied 
in the present report. 
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The coal seams of the county belong mainly to the Lower Coal 
Measures, and are as follows: 


Brush Creek coal.—Salineville Strip Vein, No. 7. 
(40 to 50 feet interval.) Mahoning sandstone, lower division. 


Upper Freeport coal.—Big Vein of Salineville, Teegarden coal, Rochester coal, 
(40 to 65 feet interval.) State Line coal, Coal No. 6. 


Lower Freeport coal.—Roger seam, Whan coal, Coal No. 5. 
(15 to 65 feet interval.) 


Middle Kittanning coal—Hammondsville Strip Vein, Block Vein of Ohio Valley, 
Dry Run Vein, Darlington 
(18 to 30 feet interval.) | cannel, sometimes No. 5, 
sometimes No. 4, No. 6 of 

Tuscarawas county. 


Lower Kittanning coal_——Leetonia seam, Clay Vein, Potter’s Vein, and Sulphur 
Vein of Ghio Valley, Creek 
Vein:of Yellow Creek Val- 
(40 feet interval.) ley, No. 4 at Leetonia, etc., 
No. 3 in Ohio Valley, No.5 

in Tuscarawas county. 


Upper Clarion coal.—Canfield cannel, Creek Vein at New Lisbon, No.3 at Leetonia 
| and New Lisbon, No. 4 in 
Mahoning county. 


These six seams constitute the sole reliance of the county in the 
way of coal. There are several thin and uncertain seams in the Barren 
Measures above the Salineville Strip Vein, the outcrops of which are 
occasionally seen, but none of them is known to be mined, even in a 
single instance. The Mercer horizon comes to view in at least one up- 
lift of moderate extent in the county which has its highest elevation at 
Fredericktown, in the valley of the Little Beaver, and which may be 
named, as White suggests, the Fredericktown anticlinal. Another 
arch, or possibly a continuation of the same one, which has its summit 
between East Liverpool and Wellsville, probably brings up the Mercer 
group, but in neither case is the coal thus shown of any importance. 
The heavy bed of fire-clay that is worked at Walker’s Station, 125 feet 
below the Lower Kittanning coal, is very likely the clay of the Tionesta 
coal. At all events, it is not very far above the Mercer horizon. 

The lowest of the coal seams named above, viz., the Clarion coal, 
is mainly confined in its outcrops to the valleys of the Little Beaver 
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and the Middle Fork. Its chief economic development is in the latter 
valley. It has long been mined at New Lisbon, and for several miles 
above the town, where it is known as the Creek Vein. It is Newberry’s 
No. 3 in this region. It is reached in the Salem shaft at a distance of 
44 feet below the Lower Kittanning coal, and was mined here for a 
number of years. It has also been mined at Walters’s Shatt at Wash- 
ingtonville, and it is struck of good thickness in all of the drill-holes 
at Leetonia. Its place is well marked in the main valley, and also in 
the Hast Fork, but the coal has no value here. 

Practically, throughont most of the county, the Totver Kittanning 
or Clay Vein coal constitutes the base of the coal series. That the 
Clay Vein coal of the Ohio Valley is the Lower Kittanning of the 
Pennsylvania series does not admit of question. It is a demonstrated 
geological fact. 

Many deep borings have been made for oil and gas in the Ohio 
Valley, but very little coal has been reported below this seam. It is 
the second in importance among the coal seams of the county, ranking 
below the Upper Freeport coal only. In quality it shows a wide range, 
furnishing fuel of unusual purity in the northern portion of the county, 
but becoming very sulphurous in the southern part. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is less valuable, relatively and abso- 
lutely, in Columbiana county than in any other county of the State in 
which it occupies as wide an area. It is less than 1 foot in thickness 
wherever seen through the northern and central portions of the county, 
and is nowhere opened here. In the Ohio Valley it is known as the 
Block Vein, and as the Hammondsville Strip Vein, and about 
East Liverpool as the Dry Run coal. Its quality is here so good that 
it is extensively worked in small mines, although its thickness ranges 
between 20 and 32 inches, rarely reaching the latter figure. 

The Lower Freeport seam makes an important contribution to the 
coal supply of the county. As usual, however, it is unsteady and un- 
certain. A very valuable basin of it was found near New Lisbon a 
number of years ago, which was known as the Whan coal. This basin 
is now exhausted. The seam is frequently worked in the southern part 
of the county in a small way. It is here known as the Roger Vein. 

The Upper Freeport coal is by far the most important seam of the 
series. Its horizon is reached in every township of the county, and the 
coal is mined in all but three of the townships. The two great mining 
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centers of the county, Salineville and Palestine, depend upon this seam 
as the basis of their operations, though other seams are also worked. 

The above named seam completes the Lower Coal Measures, but 
this division might well have been enlarged to take in the next seam 
above, viz., the Brush Creek coal of Pennsylvania, or the Salineville 
Strip Vein, a seam which, though never attuining great thickness, is so 
excellent in quality and so steady in character that it has been worked 
in a small way in many counties of Ohio, but in no other section of the 
State does it attain the importance that it possesses in’ Columbiana and 
Jefferson counties. 

The frame-work of the series has now been given, and a few state- 
ments will be added as to the special fields. We can advance with 
most profit along the line of the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad, which 
we have already followed through Mahoning county. 

The sections at Leetonia and New Lisbon have already been given 
(see Figs. XI and XII), and they fairly represent the geology of the 
ten northern townships of the county. In the northwestern corner of 
the county, however, the deposits of the glacial drift cover the surface, 
so as to obscure the bedded rocks to a considerable degree. The sec- 
tion at Linton in the Yellow Creek Valley is shown in Fig. XIII, and 
this applies to all the lower portion of the county, except that 300 to 
500 feet of the Barren Measures come in above the summit of the 
Lower Coal Measures in that district. 


THe LEETONIA FIELD. 


The Leetonia coal field is an important one. It covers, not the 
heaviest, but, all things considered, the most valuable deposit of the 
Lower Kittanning coal in the State. The boundaries of the field, so 
far as it has been fully tested, are not wide. On the northward, as we 
have already seen, it does not extend beyond Green Station, being cut 
out beyond that, apparently, by the descent of the Lower Freeport 
sandstone. To the west it is found in fair volume and quality, as far at 
least as Salem, within the limits of which a shaft has been sunk to the 
coal and below. It thins out rapidly to the southward, and is scarcely 
found of workable volume again until it is followed beyond New Lisbon. 
To the eastward it has not been fully proved, but there are several facts 
that point toward a valuable extension of the field in that direction, 
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the coal growing somewhat thicker, and holding its good character for 
several miles beyond Leetonia. 


The section that includes the Leetonia coal is as follows: 


KIGURE XKY | 
SECTION aT LEETONIA ENcLosiNe coaL. 
| Vertical Scale 5fb-= tinch. 
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Ft. In 
1. Shales, with numerous kidneys Of Ore ..........cececssescecsceesvecece 3 
QF UBIACKISIATER eToys oe eae carats Sona ee eres 2 
3. Shales, with kidneys and plates Of OV€..............scesseseescevesceee 3 
4. Leetonia (Lower Kittanning) coal................ssees 2ft.4in. to 2 6 
Bi) GITO-CIBY, jocccescsscecemevensscedsserscssnsucseeeconesascoceremmeemueneeemecases 2 6 
6. Limestone—Non-fossiliferous ......... 0002 sees secoeee cedgeesanenseconense 0-3 


Clay. 
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The shales above No. 1 of the section are abundantly charged with 
kidneys of iron-ore. The horizon is almost everywhere ore-bearing. 
This is the most important single source of the ore that is found in the 
alluvial deposits of the Middle Fork Valley, and which has been mined 
on a large scale at and near New Lisbon. The Black slate, No. 2, is 
an almost constant accompaniment of the coal, sometimes rising to 15 
or 20 feet in thickness. No. 3 often furnishes continuous seams or 
plates of ore, which sometimes become a Blackband ore. 


The coal is found in two benches, as indicated in the figure, the 
lower of which is much the purer. The upper bench often becomes 
slaty and cannel-like, and must then be rejected. The bottom coal, 
which is also called the smith coal, is a cementing coal of pronounced 
character, but the upper bench never has this quality. The coke 
manufactured from the Leetonia seam holds a high place among Ohio 
cokes, both as to strength and purity. It has long been manufactured 
in the large way for the use of the furnaces of the Cherry Valley and 
the Grafton Iron Works that are located here, only the lower bench 
being mined for this purpose. The bottom coal is also an exceptionally 
good fuel for rolling-mill use. It burns with a bright blaze, and gives 
out its heat quickly. No coal in the State is more highly approved as 
a milling coal. 


For domestic use the seam is not quite as well adapted, but asa 
steam coal it again takes high rank. The top coal is mined with the 
bottom for railroad use, the character of the product being notably im- 
proved thereby. The principal drawback to the seam for domestic fuel 
is the fact that it mines small. The coal is rather weak in texture, and, 
though mined without powder, nearly one-third that comes from the 
bank-cars passes through a screen, the bars of which are § of an inch 
apart. Where only the bottom bench is worked, a still larger propor- 
tion is small coal. Where coke-ovens are connected with the mine, 
these facts constitute no drawback, but they bear directly upon the 
shipping banks. 

The oldest and largest mines at this point are the two connected 
- with the Cherry Valley Iron Works, one of them being located at the 
furnace, and the other at Washingtonville. These mines have been 
managed with great skill and success, and furnish a lesson of great 
value to the State in showing that low coals can, even under present 
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conditions, be successfully taken out, if the work is lee ordered, and 
particularly if the character of the coal is high enough. 

The ‘following analyses of the Leetonia coal and coke bear out pil 
that has been claimed for them, and more. Both mines belong to the 
Cherry Valley Iron Works: 


1. Analysis of coal from Leetonia Mine .............c.cecsccssscscesscsesecs Lord. 
2. Analysis of coal from Washingtonville mine ...........sssccsseecseees 5 
3) “Analysis of coke'from Noy bo. scccce sc ccceec ses cccmoocce sonore ececssecess ss 
4, Analysis of coke from No. 2...... eA Latte cielo gd alea eee eet adda eaentaeeamanee a 
1 2. 
IMGISt UKE sek cin s ce A Ge Re Rea eee as, SEE Snore 8.60 4.37 
Mol atil sim atten: osc ciieenotseteds cocks Sateen te ee es ener eee eee nena: 37.86 35.50 
BiwOd CArDOM scccc > nese bee caveccdeoceesdecesscscenestecressccee cont aeortemeenommeeeetnae 56.14 57.91 
INT, es cterscdd ccrcte Saleite 6 U8 eaisdaietge SENS 0 SOBRE Goths olde see a Re ee Gk ee ee 2.40 2.22 
100. 100. 
Stil par eas eicasaeces saceecied ceueons sceceat es nomcmeescee eeaecic Calera eee eanese 0.82 0.69 
3 4, 
Bo] Ve PP EIRP RR oe olla ep aA a aad er rine 8.47 5.86 
Sel phar c. . dccsweusmveitted cede nee csibe saudi gecvessstlomulnte coesaeaielss aaisa shen comees 1.08 0.61 


These are remarkable results, and they place this little seam almost 
at the head of Ohio coals as far as quality is concerned. 

Walters’s mine at Washingtonville is now a railroad bank, furnish- 
ing 300 tons daily for use in locomotives. ‘The coal is counted second 
only to the Pittsburgh coal for this use, where it has been tried. The 
seam is here a trifle stronger than at Leetonia, the measure rising to 32 
inches, all told. The increase is in the top bench, the quality of which 
improves as it thickens. The present price of mining is 95 cents per 
ton, for the coal that passes over a g-inch screen. The present price 
for mining the coal when weighed as it comes from the bank-cars is 63 
cents. These facts are of interest, inasmuch as the Leetonia coal is the 
thinnest coal now worked in the large way in Ohio. 

About 400 acres of this seam at this thickness have already been 
worked out in the Leetonia and adjacent’ Washingtonville mines. 
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The Leetonia field embraces also the Clarion coal, which exists in 
good thickness and within easy reach throughout the whole neighbor- 
hood. It is the seam known as the Canfield Cannel coal at the north- 
ward, and is one of the coals designated as No. 4 by Newberry. 

It is reached by a shaft at Walters’s mine at Washingtonville at a 
distance of 44 feet below the coal last described. It was worked here 
for some time, but though the volume of the seam is large enough, its 
quality is generally poor. It is shown in every record of the borings 
made at Leetonia. It is what is called a “dirty” coal, many slate- 
bands interrupting its continuity, and it also carries pyrite or “sulphur’’ 
in large amount, both diffused and concentrated. It is fairly high in 
fixed carbon, and in heating power is not inferior to the Leetonia seam, 
but it has a tendency to run on the grate-bars, and makes “clinker” in 
large amount. Its floor is uneven, but there are not many “ wants” in 
the coal. The seam climbs the hills of the mine in fair volume, being 
unlike the Block coal seam in this respect. It is very regular through- 
out this district, which holds almost the only valuable deposit of this 
seam in the State. | 

It is mined at Franklin Square or Armstrong’s Station, just south 
of Leetonia, where it is reached by a short shaft, and also at Maurer’s 
mine, 3 miles north of New Lisbon. The characteristics already given 
apply to all the mines that are now worked. ‘The geological relations 
of the seam and the elements with which it is directly associated, have 
been already fully described. The fossiliferous black shale, that so 
often replaces the Ferriferous limestone, is well shown here as the cover 
of the coal. The Leetonia seam has lately been opened at this point, 
a little thinner than at Leetonia. 

As previously stated, the Leetonia coal extends at least as far west 
as Salem, and has been reached by a shaft within the limits of the town. 
The record of the shaft is a valuable one, and is repeated here from 
vol. III, page 125: 


Ft. In. 
IPMN AT Ulnar Me NSA ce selesaccesacs suteennasecoassalevustecaesse 907 
2. Red shaly sandstone........ PASIAN IAS Rclar dta 3 SEEN AN? MSU ON Ser hte 9 0 
Se SIACKISIALO MP IME coccescwasccesssccscavicctevacacsdasce Socelbocesoncacseasess 1 06 
AMES LAGY ACOA limon eratseatat. sein ce nhok de Gtvsavasncettssseseteldscdeseos sveeseaes 0 6 
Dy ISEIAVGCISTEOL IVEY Gap AcScCCCcSSUB SEL COUPE GABAAB ARCA ECAAHED On AEC EE REA EDD NMRA DER a ay 39 «OO 
OMe lackashral Ohocmeeens deel sr otwcccseshasstacsresvcsesesscsesevevssesteasessaces 20 6 
em CLE AV aS lal Cresetcirtonnerscsec sc serescsc ten sesccesce cones slowecesis tel'seasacesseaess 21 4 
8.) Leetonia 86am .......2......0c.:cseseeeeseees (000008 06600 $3.00006000000000000000 4 @ 
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Kt; | Ine 
Oy" ‘Pire-clay ciiceiesascd ce sece acces oan dsecee scenes Teco eeu iie eae rea aN Onan Wt @ 
LOMuGray Band stoney.cees cers v eds. sol conte eacete OS een en eae aN ree 1 5 
11.), Clays shale: fascsecn ti. cbs; kesevdias saad dsc olsore tong eee 3 6 
12. ‘Grayisandyishaley sc foci... a ocscosceoseeCseeee steer eee en 20 8 
13. Blue calcareous coal with shells..................sseeeee- 9000000600000000 2070 
14. Coal with 2-inch parting, 1 foot from bottom.. .................00.5 5 60 
|S atid yb c= 6) &: (AAR A ree Sera aR SAAR ARP ERA PA ra a 19 
LG. xWihite sandstone: cccceite hel baceeeas Woe Gok oes eres eee ee 6 38 
Us SClayeshiale oie. scciscscaocscsatecncentcnsecevact<i tec eee seca ath an eas 7 8 
18. (Black shale scsi. sestasveadsnets oanseect aoaesese near ne e aee ree 1 0 
UGS (Coal ael ls oee cede waelie Saebne see memane ecco ee tees E CERES 1 6 
OU ee OS 8 EN Zs sos ob pocoticooGsd050000 000000600 oGando IeAdabosoacarooGe6 nbodododoDN0b60000 20 3 
21. Iron ore ...... seed Ca cee aea k slohalcctetcha's AS etalalar Sarde Mee ee ates See meen os ete 1 O 
Deki OMAlS J ches deccew since incsteeeclens coeleeces sees Gesnaieee ene ee: 13 38 
23.0 Dark. sandrock: 3... Co cevsncessec scouaacasloseecsceseeseeen ee eee aces 4 


The elements that deserve special notice here are the following, viz. : 


Nos. 3 and 4. Lower Freeport coal. 

No. 5. Lower Freeport sandstone. 

No. 6. Covering horizon of Middle Kittanning coal. 
No. 8. Leetonia or Lower Kittanning coal. 

No. 9. Kittanning clay. . 

No. 13. Ferriferous limestone horizon. 

No. 14. Clarion coal, doubled as elsewhere. 

No. 19. Lower Clarion coal ? 


The analyses of the two benches of the Leetonia coal, No. 8, and 
also of the Clarion or Canfield coal, No. 14, are given in Newberry’s 
report in vol. III, and may profitably be repeated here. ‘They are as 
follows: 


1. Lower Bench, Leetonia seam in Salem shaft. 
2. Upper Bench, Leetonia seam in Salem shaft. 
3. Clarion coal (Canfield Cannel seam), Salem shaft. 


1 2. 3 
IY (oT 1 F(0 0s eRe en MR OES EE REA ssecor anBenccodonaosuootocdas 3.00 2.60 2.20 
WES COMOUEIMIOS WHENAKET? Sosc00000590000 000000000000000800000 31.50 36.40 36.00 
Bixed carbon, cnc Re i ee One 62.35 | 53.80 57.40 
ENV YR REPO ere PD RPL A Cae AP AAs ae 3.15 7.70 4.4C 


100. 100. 100. 
Sulphur ........ BOECORCOCUBCOOCL BONG GL OS EICOCGOUOCDCHOOUO GOOG 1.40 2.28 4,38 
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The analysis of the Leetonia coal and coke has been already given, 
and can be compared with these results. 

The Clarion coal, as shown in No. 3, appears to unusual advantage. 
Aside from the high percentage of sulphur, it would seem to be a first 
class coal, but the analysis is too favorable, being probably made from 
selected samples. 

The line of facts brought to light by the several well records at 
Leetonia will be borne in mind in this connection (see pages 35 and 36). 

The Leetonia field includes the New Albany coal of Green town- 
ship, Mahoning county, where the seam reaches its best development. 
It has long been worked here for the supply of the adjoining county, 
and especially for the town of Salem. 

In the southern portion of Salem township, and also in Centre 
township, we find the Freeport coals and also the Brush Creek coal 
coming into the section. The Upper Freeport coal gave a flattering 
promise on the Shelton and Arter farms, and was opened there a number 
of years ago with great expectations. The coal was 7 feet thick on the 
outcrop, but it soon ran down to 3 feet, and was left at 23 feet a short 
distance under the hill. It averages about 4 feet in the neighborhood, 
and is still worked, though not in large mines. The Brush Creek coal 
on the Arter farm is found 38 feet above the Upper Freeport, but a 
short distance below a seam is opened only 12 to 15 feet above the Big 
Vein. Whether this is the Brush Creek coal or one of the irregular 
beds that sometimes occur at the Upper Freeport horizon, cannot be 
decided here. The series shown in this immediate vicinity is as follows: 


iBnashiCreck ‘COAT Oe Ie eedeoee cs casecestenes cone Newberry’s No. 7. 
38 feet. . 

Upper Freeport coal—Big Vein .............s.cssescescsseeeeees Newberry’s No. 6. 
32 feet. 

Lower Freeport coal— Whan seaim....c.ccssccerseseecscceeccoees Newberry’s No. 5. 
88 feet. 

Lower Kittanning coal— Leetonia seam........1.0..ereesceeees Newberry’s No. 4. 
30 feet. 

Upper Clarion coal—Creek Veit... .scc.sscssccscoessscnsnscess Newberry’s No. 3. 


The other elements that are due, and especially the limestones, all 
come in their places with regularity. The Upper Freeport or White 
limestone, as it is here designated, is a constant and conspicuous stratum. 


The Lower Freeport limestone is mined on a large scale in this imme- 
id- G. 
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diate vicinity as a cement rock. Finally, the Ferriferous limestone is 
found covering the Creek Vein coal in numerous sections. It is blue 
in color, not more than 3 feet thick at any point, and charged with 
characteristic fossils. 

Of the five seams named above, the second and the last furnish all 
the coal that comes out on the railroad between Leetonia and New 
Lisbon. Three shipping mines are opened on the Big Vein, and one 
on the Upper Clarion seam. The former are named the Wolf Run, 
Shelton and Maple Hill mines; the latter is known as the Rock Hill 
mine, and belongs to the Niles Mining Company. The coal of the Big 
Vein is of the usual character, a strong and serviceable fuel, with 
rather a high percentage of sulphur. Thin seams of shale occur at 
irregular intervals, which increase the ash of the coal at times beyond 
the usual limits. 

The coal of the Rock Hill mine (Upper Clarion or Canfield Can- 
nel) is highly cementing, and ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 6. in. to 
3 ft.10in. It is without regular partings. It isa “hilly” seam, the 
floor being very uneven. Above the coal is a “draw-slate,” 8 to 12 in. 
thick, black and highly fossiliferous, and charged with cone-in-cone. 
This slate represents the Ferriferous limestone in numberless sections 
throughout the region. The coal contains large balls of pyrites, of the 
kind known as “black sulphur.” ‘These masses are sometimes 12 or 
14 inches in thickness, and weigh many hundred pounds The fire-clay 
beneath the coal is of excellent quality, and has long been worked in 
this vicinity. It ranges from 1 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in thickness. Under 
the clay the seam of coal that has been shown in so many other instances 
occurs. 

At one point in the mine, in digging a “sump,” this lower seam 
was found 20 inches thick. The coal, however, is poor, and it is never 
taken out. 

The mine is entered by a slope, the coal lying at and below the 
level of low water in the creek, and under a heavy hill. On account 
of its situation and character it accumulates fire-damp, and one of the 
most destructive explosions of Ohio mines occurred in it a few years 
ago. Since that time it has been under more careful management in 
this regard. 

The section that includes the coal is an interesting one. It is 
shown in Fig. XX VI. It requires no comment. 
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FIGURE XX 
<a AT ROCK WiLL MINE, ROBBINSVILLE . 
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The Lower Freeport limestone is worked on quite a large scale a 
mile below the point last named as a cement rock. It lies 68 feet above 
the Lower Kittanning coal. The Lower Freeport coal is but a few 
inches thick at this point, being cut out by the Upper Freeport sand- 
stone, which rests directly on it. It is 7 feet above the limestone, or 
75 feet above the Kittanning coal. The sandstone has a thickness of 
18 feet where it is shown. A fire-clay of some promise often comes in 
at this horizon. 

From New Lisbon perfect connections can be made, by means of 
the Freeport coals especially, with all the other sections of the county. 
The whole series can in fact be followed along the sides of the deep 
valleys that traverse the county. 

Two miles below New Lisbon the Lower Freeport seam was mined 
a number of years since under the name of the Whan coal. The coal 
had an excellent reputation, and was of good thickness, ranging from 4 
to 5 feet, but the field proved to be very limited, and it has been worked 
out. The main reliance of Elk Run, Middleton, and St. Clair town- 
ships is the Upper Freeport coal, which is opened in many farmers’ 
banks. It holds its usual character throughout the region. — 

From the main valley of Little Beaver we can follow the section 
with which we have been engaged, in whole or in part, in three direc- 
tions, viz., southward into the Ohio Valley, and through this to the 
Yellow Creek Mining District, of which Salineville may be taken as 
the center, westward by the West Fork Valley to Millport and Rochester, 
and northward by the East Fork to the East Palestine and State Line 
coal fields. 7 

The first and the last of these localities constitute the most im- 
portant mining centers of the county, and are among the most important 
of this section of the State. They will be briefly described. — 


THe East PALESTINE AND STATE LINE CoAaL FIELD. 


The Ohio portion of these mines is included in Unity township. 
Two seams contribute to the production, viz., the Upper Freeport and 
the Brush Creek seams, Newberry’s No. 6 and No. 7 for this region. 
The former is by far the more important, being at present the only 
seam worked. ‘Two mines are now running at this point, viz., the State 
Line mine, and the Prospect mine. The whole output of the former 
goes to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It employs 
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350 men, and sends out an average of more than 650 tons daily. The 
railroad company is about erecting dumps for the supply of their 
engines at this point. 

The seam has a general thickness of 3 ft. 8 in. in this field. @&The 
thinnest coal found in the State Line mine is 3 ft. 4 in., and the thickest 
4 ft.10in. The quality proves best where the coal is thickest. The 
structure of the seam is as follows: 
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When the coal strengthens, it is generally the upper bench that is 
re-enforced. Great differences in the quality of the coal are found in 
different portions of the mine. Like the Upper Freeport seam every- 
where in Ohio, the coal, although it can be mined in large blocks, is 
still tender under handling. The upper bench is traversed by a great 
number of slate and sulphur binders, which are irregular and inconstant, 
but which make an element of weakness in the coal. The cleavage is 
very well marked, and all of the workings are carried in upon its 
planes. The frequency of the joints contributes to the weakness of the 
coal. 
About 4 of the coal goes through a screen of 1§ inches between 
the bars. Of this fine coal three grades are made, viz., No. 1 or nut 
coal; No. 2, large pea coal; and No. 3, small pea coal. The nut goes 
with the lump coal into the railroad supply. The pea coal, after being 
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washed and sifted and divided by an ingenious method, adapted by the 
Superintendent, Hugh Laughlin, goes out for rolling-mill use, and for 
stationary engines. It makes a cheap fuel, but a considerable part of 
the impurities of the coal gravitates to it. 

For domestic uses this coal cannot compete successfully in the 
markets of Eastern and Northern Ohio with the excellent seams that 
are there counted the standard fuels, but for steam purposes it rates 
deservedly high. The subjoined analysis shows it to be a strong 
heating coal, not excessive in ash, but rather high in sulphur. Its 
physical rather than its chemical qualities rule it out of competition for 
household fuel. 


ANALYSIS OF CoAL FROM Strate Ling Ming. (Lord.) 
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This result is entirely in keeping with the other analyses of this 
seam in this portion of the State. . 


The mine is level free, and was one of the first in the State to 
introduce an endless chain for drawing out the bank-cars. The cable 
now runs in 14 miles from the mouth, and some entries are worked 
fully 13 miles beyond the termination of the cable. Mule power would 
be entirely inadequate to the present output under present conditions. 
The seam yields a little less than 2,500 tons of clean coal to the acre, 
and somewhat more than an acre is worked out every week. 

The cover of the coal is a black slate 2 or 3 feet in thickness, over 
which a moderate development of the Mahoning sandstone is generally 
found. ‘The protecting slate is sometimes cut away, to the detriment of 
the coal whenever it happens. 

The Upper Freeport limestone constantly accompanies the coal, 
being separated from it by about 2 feet of fire-clay. The limestone is 
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often found as a continuous bed. The clay which is taken up in main 
entries is utilized in potteries located in town. 

An ingenious automatic weigh-box has been contrived for the mine 
by the Superintendent, Mr. Laughlin. By means of it one man can 
weigh 1,000 tons a day without rising from his seat. 

The mine is one of the largest, and one of the most economically 
and successfully administered in the State. 

The Prospect mine of H.Suthern is worked in the same seam, and 
the coal is strictly continuous with that of the State Line mine. 

This field is near the northern outcrop of the Upper Freeport 
seam, but a vast body of coal stretches away to the south and southwest 
from here in a continuity, that is broken only by eroded drainage chan- 
nels and the occasional “ wants” of the seam. 

Continuous throughout this territory with the Upper Freeport 
seam, and with almost equal area, since the interval that separates it 
from the former is but 50 feet, the Brush Creek coal (No. 7 of New- 
berry in this district) is found in a seam of excelient character. It 
generally ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft.6in. It is an 
undivided seam when it does not exceed these limits. Sometimes it 
overruns them for a time, and in such case a thin parting generally is 
found near the bottom. It is the same seam that is worked at Saline- 
ville under the name of the Strip Vein, and at Linton under the name 
of the Groff Vein. It has been worked here quite largely on the 
Prospect property, but operations in it are now discontinued. It yields 
a superior milling coal, but the thinness of the seam works against its 
present success. The coal of this horizon is almost everywhere more 
highly esteemed than that of the Upper Freeport seam below it. Its 
structure is represented in the accompanying figure : 
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THE SALINEVILLE FIELD. 


Salineville constitutes one of the older and more important mining 
centers of the State. It has been for 20 years a prominent contributor 
to the Cleveland market, and it is certain to continue a leading source 
of steam coal for Northern Ohio for an indefinite period. 

The true order of the series is well shown by Newberry in his 
several reports upon this section of the State. He followed the upper 
portion of the Ohio River series over the low Salisbury anticlinal to 
their fine development in the Salineville field. A question was by 
sufferance counted an open one by him for a while, as to the proper 
name and place of the coal seam of the Empire mine, but the identifica- 
tion which he provisionally made has been proved true. The Big Vein 
of the Farmer bank has been worked through to the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Company’s new slope, south of town, and this in turn has been 
followed directly into the Empire mine, about which the question was 
raised. The Empire coal is the Big seam. 

The two main coal seams of Salineville are therefore what New- 
berry pronounced them to be, viz., the Upper Freeport (Big Vein or 
No. 6), and the Brush Creek (Strip Vein or No. 7). Below the Upper 
Freeport the Lower Freeport or Roger seam is often found, but it is 
not invested with great economic interest in this immediate district, 
though it is worked at a few points. 

The Upper Freeport seam (Newberry’s No. 6) of this region is 
thoroughly characteristic in its mode of occurrence and quality. It is 
the “Big Vein” of the district, its normal thickness reaching 53-or 6 
feet. It has a single shale parting of 1 or 2 inches in thickness, from 
12 to 18 inches above the bottom, just as at Palestine, and the irregular 
“binders” of slate and pyrites that mark the seam elsewhere are also 
abundant here. The structure is represented in the following figure. 

All of the statements made in regard to the physical and chemical 
properties of the Palestine coal can be repeated with regard to this 
seam at Salineville without modification. Consequently, the statements 
that were made as to adaptations and uses in that field are found true 
in regard to this district as well. j 

The Salineville coal is a steam coal almost exclusively. Its high 
percentage of fixed carbon makes it efficient in heating power. 

It is coming into extensive use as a railroad coal, and bating a 
possible tendency to smut the flues of the locomotive, it is well esteemed 
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It is free from the more troublesome form of “clinker.”? The railroad 
mines are now running lump and nut coal together. 


The nut coal is used to a small extent in rolling-mills, and some 
of the slack is coked at Salineville, but the quality of the coke fits it 


for heating purposes only. The coal is not largely used for domestic 
fuel. 


At several of the mines the slack is now washed, and a marketable 
article of pea coal is secured. ‘The rapidly developing economy in the 
use of all the products of the mine is to be regarded with great interest 
and favor. It does not come too soon. 


The composition of the coal is fairly well shown in the following 
analysis (Lord) of the coal of the Hussey Bank of the O. & P. Co.: 
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There are seven mines in operation on the Upper Freeport coal at 
Salineville, with a daily capacity of over 1,200 tons. The territory 
immediately adjacent to the town is nearly exhausted, not less than 600 
acres having been already worked, but a noble body of coal is now 
being proved, and in part developed to the northeast of the town on 
both sides of Tidball’s Run. Enough proving has been done to war- 
rant the statement that the supply for a long term of years is to be 
found in this field. It will be attacked from the valleys of the West 
Fork of Beaver as well as from Yellow Creek. , 

The Salineville Coal Company is advancing into this new territory 
through coal fully 6 feet thick. On the west side of its property, near 
the railroad, the coal is low, not yielding more than 3 feet, but the seam 
is at its best as it is followed north and east. Where the coal is thin, 
it is the bottom bench that is wanting, contrary to the usual experience. 

Salineville thus appears to be located near the southern rim of the 
particular basin of the Upper Freeport coal, to which it gives its name. 
The coal runs down rapidly in height to the southeast of the village, 
becoming too thin for mining, within 3 miles. It does not recover its 
thickness in this direction until it nears the Ohio River, where another 
but smaller basin is reached. It also loses thickness to the west, having 
been opened but abandoned in Fox township; but to the southwest, as 
to the northeast, it holds its vélume. The axis of the basin is thus seen 
to extend in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction from Saline- 
ville. The Manufacturers’ Coal Company holds coal of good thickness 
as it advances in the latter direction. 

The coal of the Big Vein is sent to market after having been 
passed over 14 or 13-inch screens. From #4 to $ of the coal that is 
brought out of the mine comes out as nut and slack. Over an inch and 
a half screen, the best mining will lose 4 of the coal. The coal is 
blasted, but the quantity of powder used is not excessive. It will 
probably range at about 3 cents to the ton. 

An effort has recently been made to utilize the slack of the seam 
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at the Manufacturers’ Coal Company’s mine, by coking it. Two grades 
of coke have been produced—a soft coke, designed for house fuel, and a 
harder coke, turned to uses in which sulphur and other impurities 
would not be particularly objectionable. 

The soft coke yields of ash, 14.07; sulphur, 2.73. 

The hard coal gives the following results: Ash, 17,47; sulphur, 
3.66. 

The Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Company is also making an effort 
in the direction of the utilization of the slack by washing it, and send- 
ing out a pea coal that answers a fair purpose as a steam fuel in 
stationary engines. 

The roof and floor of the coal are both characteristic in all respects. 
The Upper Freeport limestone is less conspicuous here than elsewhere, 
from the fact that several other limestones of the same character are 
fully developed in this district. 

The Strip Vein or Brush Creek coal of Salineville has always 
enjoyed an excellent reputation in the markets which it reaches, and 
this reputation it fully deserves. It is a harder and purer coal than 
the Big Vein, and has been turned to different uses. It has always 
been highly approved as a milling coal, and it makes also a good 
domestic fuel. Its average composition is shown in the following 
analysis of the coal from the Anderson Bank of the Manufacturers’ 
Coal Company (Lord) : 
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These figures stand for an excellent coal in all respects. 


The seam ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft., but it is 
counted a 3 feet seam. When it does not exceed this measure it is 
generally undivided, and is equally good from top to bottom. But in 
the heavier measures a lower bench comes in, that is an addition to the 
seam in measurement mainly, for its coal is sulphurous and impure. 
When burned it has the bad characteristic of “running on the grate.” 
The bottom bench serves, however, for “bearing in,” and thus affords 
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somewhat more large coal from the main seam. The structure is repre- 


sented in Fig. XXX: 


FIGURE XAA 
STRUCTURE OF BRUSH CREEK COAL 
(N27 OF NEWBERRY) OR STRIP VEIN 
AT SALINEVILLE. 
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There have been already about 400 acres of the Strip Vein worked 
out in the immediate vicinity of Salineville. At present five mines are 
in operation with a capacity of about 500 tons daily. 

The work now done, however, is small, and with the present state 
of the market, the seam could not now be opened. It is only where 
the plant is already made that the working of the seam goes forward. 

It is claimed that the clays and rock between the Strip Vein and 
Big Vein prevent the unwatering of the Strip Vein by the withdrawal 
of the lower seam. If this claim is well founded, the upper coal can 
_ abide its time, but if the water is gradually lost, the air will follow and 
take its place, and will thus greatly deteriorate, if it does not destroy, 
the value of the unworked seam. 

The seam holds a large area throughout the district of which 
Salineville is the center in Columbiana, Carroll, and Jefferson counties. 
This is the region of its best development in Ohio, and the only region 
in the State where it is mined on the large scale. Its general thickness 
in the county outside the Salineville field is 30 inches, but it is almost 
everywhere a strong, clean coal. 

The Roger or Lower Freeport coal has been named as.an element 
in the Salineville district. Its horizon is not generally reached in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, its normal place being about 40 feet 
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below the Upper Freeport coal at this point, but as the latter seam rises 
out of its basin along the line of .the railroad to the southeastward the 
Roger coal comes to day, and is in good condition. It isa very bright and 
excellent appearing coal, 3 feet or more in thickness. It has been tried 
for gas in Cleveland and Ravenna with at least moderate approval. 
The coke made from it was not the strongest. The coal was last opened 
by Mr. Hutchins, of the Salineville Coal Company. 

A shaft has lately been sunk to the Roger coal by the Columbiana 
Coal Company near its Strip Vein mine, above Salineville, but the 
thickness of the seam is understood to be below 30 inches, and this fact 
will forbid its being worked under existing conditions. The quality of 
the seam wherever reached about Salineville is fair. 


On the west side of the county, along the line of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh Railroad, there are several small mines in the Upper 
Freeport coal. They find their main office in furnishing a local supply 
to the neighborhoods around them. 

The seam is well shown at Wm. Somerville’s mine near Rochester, 
where it has long been worked in the way already described. It is 
here unsteady in thickness, suffering always when reduced from the 
intrusion of the overlying Mahoning sandstone. Where normal and 
undisturbed it affords the same section as at Salineville, viz., 4 feet of 
coal, 2 inches of slate parting, and 12 to 16 inches of bottom coal. 
The character of the coal is also the same as has been already described. 
For household use it cannot compete on equal terms with the Kittan- 
ning coals that lie 100 feet or more below it. | 

The same seam is also mined at Moultrie, a few miles further north, 
where the same general conditions occur. 

In the southeastern corner of the county, along the river front, in 
Liverpool and Yellow Creek townships, a good deal of coal is mined in 
a small way. The seams that contribute to this supply are mainly the 
Lower and Middle Kittanning and the Lower Freeport seams, or New- 
berry’s Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of the Ohio Valley series. 

The Lower Kittanning horizon is by far the best known and most 
developed of the entire series, not, however, on account of its coal, 
which is very impure, but on account of the great bed of fire-clay that 
the coal directly covers, and which is the basis of a business of great 
volume and importance throughout this part of the Ohio Valley. 
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Where the clay is mined, the coal is secured at little additional outlay, 
and consequently more of it comes to use than’ would be worked on its 
own account. Its quality here is generally very poor. It runs below 
3 feet in thickness. 


The Middle Kittanning is a thin seam, ranging from 20 to 32 inches 
in thickness, but its quality is excellent, and it is consequently much 
sought for. Dry Run, above East Liverpool, is a locality from which 
a large amount of this seam, thin though it is, has been taken out. 
The coal is bright, strong and clean. It mines large, and is consequently 
known as the “Block Vein” quite widely. It is the main reliance of 
the adjacent country for household fuel, for which purpose it is happily 
adapted. | 

The Fredericktown Anticlinal lifts this series a good deal above 
the river at Liverpool, and as far as Wellsville. “The Dry Run 
coal is not largely worked in this space, though it is generally found. 
Openings to it have been made on almost all of the farms. At Liver- 
pool, the Lower Freeport (Roger) coal is found in moderate develop- 
ment, and has been worked for a long time. The seam is but 30 inches 
thick, but its quality is fair. The following section is obtained at 
Liverpool: 
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The same seam is mined by Riley McKinnon, by Basil Sims, 
Phanuel Sims, and by Martin, Fisher, James, and Golden at different 
points along the valley. 

Several mines are opened in the Upper Freeport seam, two miles 
back of Wellsville. One of the largest is on the McGough farm. The 


section is as follows: 
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Coal is also mined in this township by Wells, Hippett, Plunkett, 
Boyce, and others in the several seams already named. 

The general conditions of the coal supply of this ake of the valley 
can be inferred from the descriptions now given. 

In Middleton township the Upper Freeport coal is the only seam 
now worked. There is a large area of this coal, and the seam meas- 
ures 4 feet and over. It is mined at present most largely for neighbor- 
hood supply by George Burson, Eli Guy, Uttondall Durk, and Jasper 
George. All these parties reside near Achor. 


Ill, COAL MINES OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


The lower coals of Jefferson county are closely connected in 
development with those of Columbiana county already described. The 
series is the same, and many of the elements can be described in the 
same terms. 

The coal seams to be considered here are the following: 


Brush Creek coal—Groff Vein of Linton, Finley coal of Wills Creek, Coal No. 7 
of Newberry. 


Upper Freeport coal—Diamond Vein of Linton, Big Vein of Hammondsville, 
(Wanting in Ohio Valley,) Coal No. 6 of New- 
berry. 


Lower Freeport coal—Roger coal of Hammondsville and Ohio Valley, Shaft seam 
of Steubenville, Coai No. 5 of Newberry. 

Upper Kittanning coal—Eighteen-inch seam, seldom opened. 

Middle Kittanning coal—Block Vein, Strip Vein of Hammondsville, Coal No. 4 
of Newberry. 


Lower Kittanning coal—Clay Vein, Potter’s Vein, Sulphur Vein, Creek Vein, etc., 
Coal No. 3 of Newberry. 
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The records of the Wellsburg and Brilliant gas-wells that have 
been drilled within the last year will add to this series, if they are 
accepted, a 6 feet seam of coal that was reported as passed through 
about 450 feet beneath the Shaft seam. The value of the records 
depends on the care with which they were kept, and the discernment 
with which the work was followed. Without more knowledge than 
is now in our possession, it would not be safe to identify this seam 
as the Sharon coal of the general scale. It can, however, be said that 
the reported coal is just about where geology would locate this bottom 
seam, if required to find a place for it. The intervals would range as 
follows : 


Lower Freeport coal—Shaft seam. in 
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The good faith of the record is not questioned, but so anomalous 
are the facts reported that judgment may well be suspended until the 
claim shall be rendered more probable or less so by the rapidly accumu- 
lating facts of the same order. A basin of Block coal under the Free- 
port, and even under the Pittsburgh coals would be a fact without a 
parallel in our geology so far. 

In regard to the Lower Kittanning coal in Jefferson county, nothing 
needs to be added to the statements already made as to this seam in 
Columbiana county. All the facts and conditions reported there are 
exactly duplicated here. The clay is very extensively worked from 
Port Homer as far down the river as Toronto (Sloan’s Station), and 
the coal comes out to some extent with it, but it is never valued highly, 
nor would it often be sought on its own account. 

The Middle Kittanning coal (No. 4 of the Ohio Valley, and No. 6 
of the Tuscarawas Valley) has been worked at but a single point in 
the county to any considerable extent. It constitutes the Strip Vein 

NotrEe.—Since writing the above, Albert Smith, who is drilling the gas-well for the Jefferson Iron 
Works at Steubenville, has informed me that he kept close watch when passing this horizon, and 


found a considerable bed of black slate at a depth of about 650 feet, but not a particle of coal. He 
found no coal, in fact, below the Clarion horizon. 
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at Hammondsville, and despite its small measure, it was for a number 
of years worked quite extensively, on account of the very hard and 
firm coke produced from it. 

The Hammondsville coke outranks all Ohio cokes in these respects, 
but it is high in ash and sulphur. The manufacture has dwindled to 
very small proportions now, but the output of a handful of miners is 
still brought to the ovens. 

The coal does not exceed 30 inches in thickness, but it is very 
bright and strong. In ash it runs rather high, but the figures obtained 
by Wormley (vol. III, p. 779) can scarcely have been derived from 
average samples. The following analysis shows the composition of the 
coal as determined by the methods here employed : 
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The coke of this seam gives for a single specimen, and possibly an 
inferior one: 


This seam is opened at many other points along the Ohio Valley, 
but only in farmers’ banks, not in mines. 

The Upper Kittanning (?) or eighteen-inch vein is quite steady 
through this field, but it does not add to the resources of the county. 

The Lower Freeport seam is decidedly the most important of the 
coal seams of Jefferson county. It long ago acquired at Hammonds- 
ville a local name by which it is widely known throughout Eastern 
Ohio, viz., the Roger coal, but it is under another name that it has 
acquired its best reputation, viz., the Steubenville Shaft coal. Itisa 
seam of fair volume at Hammondsville, measuring 3 feet and over. It 
has one slate parting, which is generally a few inches from the bottom, 
but sometimes at or above the middle of the seam. It is too impure, 
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as arule, to go into the general market, but there are many localities 
where the quality is good. It is on the whole very steady, but it is, of 
course, sometimes wanting where it is due. In the high rocky bluff 
overhanging Yellow Creek Station, for example, the place and the clay 
of the seam are clearly shown, but there is not a trace of coal. 

Along the Ohio Valley the Roger coal has been worked at many — 
points. It is found in every neighborhood in which there has been a 
considerable demand for coal. Mines are opened in it at Elliottsville, 
at Toronto, and at numerous other points. It holds a thickness of 30 
inches and upwards. On the West Virginia side of the river, in the 
valley of King’s Creek, it grows stronger, reaching a measure of 3 feet, 
and even 4 feet. It gradually falls along the southward course of the 
valley, until it comes to water level at Will’s Creek. Beyond this, it 
becomes the Steubenville Shaft seam, finding here its finest develop- 
ment, and taking rank with the best seams of the State. From Steuben- 
ville, the coal passes to the north and west under heavy cover. When 
its horizon is next reached in the valleys of Yellow Creek, on the north 
side of the county, the coal is again found in excellent condition, though 
somewhat thinner. There seems reason to believe that Cross Creek, 
Island Creek, Salem, Springfield, Ross, and Knox townships are under- 
lain with this important seam. 

The Upper Freeport coal is of very little value in Jefferson county, 
outside of its development in the northeast corner, in Saline, Ross, and 
Knox townships. In the two latter it is not known to be of great 


a 


value. 

Only one important mine is now in operation in this seam, viz., 
the Diamond Coal Company’s mine, at Linton. 

West of the Ohio River, and south of Yellow Creek, it seems to 
fail absolutely for a large district. 

Its limestone and clay are everywhere ben and are occasionally 
worked, but the coal dies almost without a sign. 


THE Dramonp Coa MINE. 


This well-known body of coal, the thickest in the region, situated 
at Linton, just above Yellow Creek Station, on tne Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, stands by itself among the coal mines of the county. 
There are several anomalies in its structure and associations, and it is 
but recently that some of the most perplexing of them have been satis- 
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factorily. accounted for. Newberry first referred the Diamond coal to 
its true horizon, viz., that of his Coal No. 6, or the Upper Freeport 
seam, but on this identification, an unusual disparity of intervals was 
found between the elements on the Diamond property and on contiguous 
territory. The section on the former is as follows: 


Ft. In 
Brush Creek coal—Groff seam. 
Interval, including Mahoning sandstone ................e00+ 61 
IBIACKHSIATC ian. cccsccescoscee<catedscseleccccisiesseseice cad on susoesseee ses 0 8 
DIAMOND CEC OA res actescos sacccetiecccencalocesaccieseeenss\iners sceccesoeses vsecscs 7 (3 to 9 ft.) 
TG ervialle ea: eae ate cess seecoeehs socks caste come eee rete se ee catesseee 90 
Middle Kittanning coal—Strip Vein ...............ceccseseeces seceee 5 
GER Va Persist Maite sce ocr enStias clsteise sits sieies sive seicoveweisielssiouieisee's Gidsies oO 6 22 
Lower Kittanning seam—Creek Vein ................-cescscerereceees 3 


Kittanning clay. 


But at Hammondsville and at Collinwood, and in fact throughout 
the valley generally, the same elements occur in the following general 
order: 


Feet 
Brush Creek coal—Groff Vein, No. 7............seseee0 ines Mone Mossetia cen 3 to 4 
Brush Creek limestone. 

Interval (from coal to coal)............ Sees eases sastaersccoeh eee an ees 67 
Wippershree port coal — BI CMVCIM NO NO sccocsaccccseneessscoesscccntsccensee 0 to 6 
Wp pershreeportelimestonerandiclayersccsccctecscodece-iccncs-ossscosesees: 6 

loniwerayeall Garesen, oe 10) Gk!) \500000000500080080000000 Seaco0 SoGNR ON BOCDCOBOBGOaICE 61 
Lower Freeport coal—Roger Vein, No. 5.............0. ssscscessscccecesecees 23 
Lower Freeport limestone. 
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Lower Kittanning coal—Creek Vein ........ ......cscsecceeccecscscecccees soeees 3 


Kittanning clay. — 


Comparing these sections, we find that the interval between the 
Strip Vein and the Big Vein in the first is 90 feet, and in the second 
133 feet. The Diamond coal was thus brought nearer to the place of 
the Roger Vein than to that of the Big Vein, aud in addition it was 
noted that the Roger Vein was not present on the Diamond property. 
It was hard to understand how so great a descent of the Upper Free- 
port coal swamp could be made so abruptly. Though this difficulty 
still remains, the recent workings of the mine remove all questions as 
to the fact. The coal has been found in the north entry to climb a hill 
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as steep as is to be seen in any mine of the State, and to gain all the 
elevation required to make it normal, within 150 yards of the lowest 
portion of the mine. The interval from the Strip Vein to this portion 
of the mine is not less than 140 feet. 

In structure the Diamond coal agrees in its uppermost 6 feet with 
the structure of the Big Vein at Salineville and elsewhere, as is shown 
in the annexed diagram: 


FIGURE 2OOCOL 
STRUCTURE QF DIAMOND COAL 
SEAM AT LINTON. 


The progress of the mine has shown that this upper portion is in 
reality the normal seam, and that the increase in thickness of this mine 
over other Big Vein mines in the neighborhood is to be found in the 
bottom bench. This sometimes rises to 1 ft. 8 in., and to this extent 
the Diamond coal is re-enforced beyond the Uj.per Freeport measures. 
The coal in the deepest swamp of the mine has been known to measure 
9 feet, but it does not often rise beyond 8 feet. The average of what 
is now worked would be about 6 feet. When it grows thin, as it does 
in every direction from the “swamp,” the bottom bench shrinks, and 
finally disappears altogether. 

In the center of the ‘“‘swamp” of the mine, a bottom bed of cannel, 
4 to 6 inches in thickness, is found, which is of wonderful paleonto- 
logical interest. More than 50 species of fishes and reptiles have been 
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collected here by Newberry, almost all of which are not only new to 
science, but almost all of which are confined to the acre or two of can- 
nel that lies in the center of this mine. They have never been found 
elsewhere. Newberry justly says of this locality, “ there are few places 
in the world more interesting to the paleontologist than the Diamond 
mine at Linton, since we get here such a view of the life jof the 
carboniferous age as is afforded almost nowhere else.” The field will 
soon be exhausted. 


So far as the workings and explorations have now proceeded, it 
appears that the basin of the Diamond coal has its longer axis in the 
direction of 8. 65 W., this axis having a length not to exceed 800 yards, 
while the greatest breadth would not be more than half this distance, 
and approximately at right angles to the main axis. . 


The coal is anomalous in this further respect, that it does not rest 
on a fire-clay. The cannel above named has underneath it a hard and 
irony band in many instances, and in no case in the center of the basin 
is there the slightest hint of fire-clay. So firm a bottom allows the 
pillars to be reduced to small dimensions. Nine feet square is counted 
ample to support a heavy hill permanently, the rooms being worked 
21 feet wide. 


The mine has been open for a long time, having been worked for 
neighborhood use before railroad transportation was available. There 
are no surveys that show how much has been worked out, but the 
estimate of the present owners places the exhausted area at 45 acres. 


At the present output of 275 to 300 tons per day, there is not a 
long term to the thick coal. The seam has not yet been followed below 
3 feet, but at the present writing, the northeast entry, which is furthest 
under, has gained a foot of coal after passing the lowest point on the 
top of the “hill.” Whether a second basin exists in this direction will 
soon be learned. ‘The indications from outcrops are not favorable to 
such a view. 

The physical and chemical properties of the coal agree with those 
of the Upper Freeport seam, as generally found in this region. The 
descriptions of the Big Vein at Salineville would require no modifica- 
tion here. 

An analysis of the average output gives the following results: 
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Strong heating power is indicated in the analysis, and realized in 
the consumption of the coal. The product of the mine is turned ex- 
clusively to railroad use, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Company taking the whole output. The coal is counted equal in 
strength to any with which it comes into competition. The “run of 
mine” is now taken by the railroad company, the coal being “ raked” 
in the rooms before being loaded into the small cars. So far as known, 
this mine is the only large mine in this portion of the State in which 
the rake is now employed. No troublesome clinker is reported in the 
burning of the coal. 

At Irondale the same seam has been worked to some extent in past 
years, but the mines are not now in operation. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that work will sometime be resumed in this field, however, as 
there are valuable basins of coal known to exist here. The usual 
unsteadiness of the seam is experienced in the workings of this neighbor- 
hood, the seam passing from 6 to 3 feet with rapid alternations. 

The Brush Creek coal (No. 7 of Newberry) has a fine development 
throughout Jefferson county. It acquired the local name by which it 
is best known, viz., the Groff Vein, from the Groff farm, at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek. It has been worked there for many years, and the 
mine is still open. The seam is here 4 teet in thickness, the largest 
measure that it anywhere acquires. It holds this measure or at least 
nearly enough to be designated the “ 4-feet seam,” to the very western 
boundary of the county. The quality is everywhere excellent. It 
burns freely, leaving nothing but fine ashes. It is a favorite household 
fuel wherever it is accessible. 

There are numerous small mines in the seam along the valley, as 
at Elliottsville and Toronto, and elsewhere, but more important districts 
are found on Island Creek, where the coal is known as the Finley eoal, 
and on the upper waters of Yellow Creek, near Nebo, in Springfield 
township, where the coal is known as the Dorrance coal. The seam 
measures fully 3% feet in both regions, and is fairly steady and regular. 

The character of the Finley coal is shown in the following analysis : 
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The coal is hard, bright and clean, and this seam, next to the 
Lower Freeport, is the main reliance of the county, so far as the lower 
coals are concerned. 

There is a good deal of territory in which the Brush Creek coal 
exceeds the Lower Freeport in value. The value of this seam is, of 
course, greatly enhanced by the fact that the Upper Freeport disappears 
from the scale so abruptly and absolutely for the greater part of the 
county. 

The importance of the Steubenville coal field is so great that a 
distinct and somewhat extended description of its present state will 
here be given. 


THE STEUBENVILLE FIELD. 


This is one of the oldest and best-known of the Ohio coal fields. 
Its main element is the seam known as the Steubenville Shaft coal, 
which has been shown in the preceding chapter, p. 62, to be the ex- 
tension of the Roger coal of Columbiana county, and the Lower Free- 
port seam of the general section. ‘The first shaft was sunk to it in 1855, 
but it was 6 or 8 years after this before the mining of the seam acquired 
considerable proportions. A seam that lies from 28 to 45 feet below 
the Shaft coal has been reached in a number of the mines, but thofigh 
its thickness is. good, ja maximum of 4 ft. 10 in. being reported, its 
value has not yet been well established. The tests already made do 
not indicate a coal of the best character, but a shaft is now being sunk 
to it in the Averick mine (Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Company), and 
a thorough test will be made of its quality and adaptations. It appears 
to be the Upper Kittanning coal of the Pennsylvania series, which is 
known through the Ohio Valley, above Steubenville, as the eighteen- 


inch seam, and which rarely exceeds the measure that its name indi- 
cates. 


Be 
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Another element of conspicuous value in this field is the Pittsburgh 
coal, which is found in the hills opposite, and also below Steubenville, 
whenever a proper elevation is reached. The seam has a thickness of 
not less than 5 feet, strengthening to 6 feet in much of its territory. 

There are several other thin beds of coal in the Steubenville region, 
as for example,the seam that lies near the Crinoidal limestone, and also 
a seam that hes 20 to 30 feet above the Shaft coal in some places, but 
the Shaft coal and the Pittsburgh seam constitutes at present the sole 
resources of the district, so far as coal is concerned. 

The Shaft coal will be first described. It becomes a shaft seam, 
as will be remembered, south of Will’s Creek. At this last-named 
point it lies at the level of the river, but it soon rises above railroad 
grade as it is followed northward, and is well up in the hills at Toronto, 
and above in the Ohio Valley. | 

It dips slowly to the southward through Steubenville, and the 
varying depths of the shafts depend mainly upon the elevation of the 
points at which they are sunk. The range of depth is from 75 to 
261 feet. 

The seam has been followed as far south as Rush Run, 11 miles 
below Steubenville, where it is mined. To the westward it runs every- 
where under heavy cover, and it is not known to rise to day in any 
thoroughly characteristic showing. It has not been mined on the south 
side of the river until recently, but its presence has been proved there 
in various ways by borings, and also in one instance by being followed 
partly across the river in one of the Steubenville mines. A. shaft has 
recently been sunk to it in Wellsburgh, West Virginia, the coal being 
found in full thickness. Its area is thus seen to be indeterminate, and 
the main fact that can be given in this connection is that it extends as 
a shaft seam for about 14 miles along the river front. The mines have 
been carried westward in unbroken coal for«more than a mile ina 
number of instances. It is thus evident that a large area is to be found 
here. The best available calculations show, that from 1,000 to 1,200 
acres have been already worked out. 

The thickness of the seam throughout the district ranges from 3 to 
5 feet. The ordinary and perhaps the average thickness is 4 feet. The 
coal has never been persistently worked where it falls below 3 feet. 
There are large areas where it holds a thickness of more than 4 feet, 
but it is properly described as a 4-feet seam. At the Boreland Shaft it 
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is left 3 ft. 4 in. and 3 ft. 6 in. in some entries, and at the Mingo Shaft, 
which adjoins the Boreland property, the coal fell to 23 feet in thick- 
ness, or to even smaller measure than this, and the mine was therefore 
abandoned, but to the southward the seam increases again, being found 
5 feet thick in the Brilliant Shaft, 3 miles below, and the same in Rush 
Run Shaft, which is 11 miles below Steubenville. 

The structure of the seam is quite constant. There is a slate part- 
ing from 6 to 14 inches above the bottom. This is the only regular 
division in the seam. The lower bench of the coal is more variable 
than the upper. The ordinary contractions and expansions of the seam 
are mainly confined to it, the upper bench or “breast coal” running 
very steady and uniform. The structure is represented in the following 
figure : 


FLGURE XXXI 


STEUBENVILLE SHAFT CQAL, 
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The roof of the coal consists normally of a hard blue slate or soap- 
stone. It is sometimes replaced by sandrock, in: which case the coal 
always suffers in quality, and generally in thickness. The regular roof 
is sound and excellent in all respects. It constitutes one of the main 
features, in fact, in the working of the coal. 

A thin coal seam has been spoken of above the Shaft coal. In the 
lower mines of Steubenville this seam is 22 fect above the Shaft seam, 
and about 6 inches thick. .It gradually falls toward the coal below it, 
until on the northern boundary of the Market Street Shaft mine, it 
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comes directly down upon the latter, adding itself to the normal thick- 
ness of the seam. It is said to hold this relation in all the northerly 
mines of the town. ‘The quality of this rider is not good, and its coal 
is rejected. Whenever it comes within 2 or 3 feet of the main coal, it 
makes a bad roof, the shale below it replacing the normal cover, and 
proving treacherous. There are but few cases in which the Upper 
Freeport sandstone attacks the coal, but occasionally the protecting 
shales are entirely removed. 


The coal rests on about 4 to 10 feet of fire-clay, in which the 
bowlders of the Lower Freeport limestone are bedded, the uppermost 
of them being within one foot of the coal. The limestone is hard and 
stubborn, some of it being charged with iron, and much of it being 
silicious. Some blocks are found of a fair degree of purity as limestone, 

The floor of some of the mines is subject to “creeps,” and in the 
worked-out rooms it often rises to meet the roof without any break in 
the latter. 


The coal is bright and cubical, but it is of rather a tender nature. 
Its joints are even and regular, but they are numerous, and divide the 
coal into small blocks, to which fact its weakness is mainly due. 
Although a tender coal, it cannot be profitably mined without the use 
of powder. The result is that it mines small. In the Steubenville 
mines, under the system of mining now in force, by which the miner is 
paid for his coal before it is screened, never less than one-third, and 
generally one-half of the coal that is sent from the shaft comes out as 
slack and nut coal. 


The coal is of the cementing variety, and it makes a coke of fair - 
strength and character. All of the small coal and slack has been 
utilized in this way, hitherto. The amount of visible “sulphur” or 
pyrite varies in different parts of the seam, and also in different por- 
tions of the mines. ‘The bottom bench is more impure than the breast 
coal, bui the larger balls of pyrite lie near the roof. Like the Freeport 
seams generally, this coal ranges rather high in sulphur, as will be seen 
in the appended analyses. ° 

In the following table the analysis of the coal from a representa- 
tive mine is given: 
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The figures given above fully confirm and justify the good reputa- 
tion of the Steubenville Shaft seam. 

The coal has always been rated high asa rolling-mill coal, burning 
with considerable flame, and giving out its heat quickly. On the same 
account it is an excellent steam coal. For domestic use it is the sole 
reliance of the city of Steubenville, but it has not yet established a 
place for itself in the general market. The fact that it does not bear 
handling well, works against it, in this respect, as does also the fact that 
the miner is paid for unscreened coal. So long as the coke was in demand 
for the furnaces of Steubenville and vicinity, the quality of the coal 
produced, so far as size was concerned, was a matter of no consequence, 
the whole product of the mine going in some instances directly to the 
ovens. But recently a new state of things has been brought about. 
Though the Steubenville coke is an excellent fuel, it cannot compete 
successfully with Connellsville coke in the manufacture of iron, and it 
has been displaced even in its own field by the latter. Add to this the 
fact that the rolling-mills of the valley are making use of the great 
supplies of gas that deep wells are now reaching, in place of the coal, 
and it will be seen that two of the largest demands upon the mines are 
being withdrawn, and if their production is to be maintained, it must 

_be through the establishment of an outside market. Such a market it 
can gain only in competition with some of the best coals of the Alle- 
gheny field, and it will require sagacious management in all respects to 
maintain the mines in uninterrupted activity. But even though condi- 
tions should prove temporarily unfavorable, there can be no possible 
doubt as to the ultimate value of this noble coal field. 

Within the limits of the general field, thirteen shafts are now sunk 
to the Steubenville coal. 

Beginning at the north, we first find the Cable Shaft, from which 
very little coal has been taken. 

' The Alicanna Shaft is next below. The mine is connected with a 
rolling-mill, but both are idle at the present time, and the mine is 
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filling with water from the river. The coal is 5 feet thick, and but few 
acres have been so far taken. 

The shaft of the Jefferson Coal and Iron Company, commonly 
known as Bustard’s Shaft, is next in order. Quite a large amount of 
coal has been mined here, and the seam has the same thickness as above. 

What is known as the Gravel Pit Shaft lies next below. It holds 
a good 4 feet of coal, and has produced a considerable amount. 

The Stony Hollow Shaft of the Market Street mine has been 
abandoned, but not through any defect of the coal. In the adjoining 
mine of the same company, viz., the Steubenville Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, one of the best bodies of the Shaft coal has been found. Its 
entries extend through unbroken coal for more than a mile from the 
mouth of the shaft, and the seam holds its thickness of 4 feet with 
almost perfect uniformity, the only deviation being in the way of occa- 
sional increase. 

The mine of the Jefferson Iron Works, known as the Rolling-mill 
Shaft, exactly agrees with the property just described, against which it 
abuts. A large acreage has been removed from this mine also. 

Averick’s Shaft, now leased by the Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal 
Company, is next below. Its coal is of the same thickness, and is in 
no way inferior in quality. It has been worked largely, but not to the 
same extent as the mines last described. 

The next mine below is that commonly known as Boreland’s Shaft, 
but it is now operated by the Jefferson Iron Works, and is known as 
their Shaft No. 2. 

The coal is somewhat thinner in this mine, at least in its southern 
extension, than in the mines already reported. It comes down to 3 ft. 
6 in., and to 3 ft. 4 in., and on its southern boundary 4s disturbed by clay 
veins and other irregularities. The seam generally is remarkably free 
from troubles of this sort. This mine has produced a large amount of 
coal, as good in quality as any in the field. 

According to the best available testimony, not less than 1000 acres 
of coal have been worked out in the Steubenville mines. 

The “trouble” in the seam at the southern boundary of the last- 
named mine seems to extend into the territory of the Mingo Shaft, 
which adjoins it. Coincident with this fact, there is a serious diminu- 
tion in the volume of the coal, the measure running down to 30 inches 
and less, for most of the property which the entries have traversed.: 
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Coal of this thickness cannot be mined from the Steubenville seam 
under present conditions. 

The next opening to the coal] is in the shaft located at the village 
of Brilliant, formerly La Grange, 3 miles below Mingo Junction. The 
coal has here regained its full volume. It is 5 feet thick throughout 
most of the mine, and of the usual quality. | 

At Wellsburg, on the West Virginia side, a shaft has recently 
been sunk, and the coal agrees exactly in character with the seam at 
Brilliant. 

The last shaft that reaches the coal is located at Rush Run, 5 miles 
below Brilliant, and 11 miles below Steubenville. Inasmuch as this is 
the furthest proved extension of the seam in this direction, a more 
detailed account will be given of this mine, to serve as a guide for 
future exploration and development. 

The depth of the shaft is 265 feet. The dip of the coal is reported 
as east and northeast. 

The coa! was found 7 feet thick at the bottom of the shaft, but 
only 5 feet were taken, one foot being left for roof, and one for bottom, 
the portions left being in both places inferior in quality. 

“Trouble” was experienced in driving the entries to the north- 
ward. Clay veins were met, and also “wants” in the coal. At one 
point the seam fell to 2 ft. 4 in. for 20 yards, but it recovered itself 
beyond. At another the coal suffered from a clay vein for 300 yards. 
The thickness at the extreme point to which the workings were carried 
was 4 ft. 6in., but under the westward entries only 4 feet was held. 
The band of poor coal covering the seam at the shaft disappears 
altogether in some directions, and the normal slate makes the roof. In 
other parts of the mine the roof was what is termed by the miners post, 
a hard and white sandy clay, connected apparently with the irregulari- 
ties of the seam already referred to. 

Two parallel entries were advanced under the river for 150 yards. 
The coal was strengthening in this direction, the bottom coal measuring 
2 ft. 6 in., and the breast coal 4 ft. 6 in., the whole seam showing an 
excellent appearance. 

The coal yields coke of the usual Steubenville standard. In all 
respects, quality of coal, parting, floor and roof, it holds well to the 
characteristics of the seam, as shown at Steubenville. 


The mines of the Steubenville district, like many other shaft mines, 
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are liable to fire-damp, and require special care in ventilation, in order 
to be worked in safety. But from the first, they have been in the hands 
of competent and care taking men, and thus destructive accidents have 
been avoided. The system of ventilation in operation is excellent, and 
a full current is kept up to the working faces day and night. The 
entries and working faces are traversed every morning by an inspector 
before a miner is allowed to descend. The Market Street Shaft is 
counted, in all its management, as one of the best ordered mines of the 
State. It has been under the charge of William Smurthwaite for 20 
years, to whom the Survey is indebted for many of the details already 
given. 

The coal seam below the Shaft coal has always been found to 
abound in gas. Whenever it has been struck, a strong current has 
been found to issue from it. In some cases the supply has been utilized. 


THE NeEpso FIELD. 


Some new explorations have been made in the valley of Yellow 
Creek, in Springfield township, near Nebo, where the entrance of a line 
of railroad has led to quite careful examination so far as the coals are 
concerned. ‘The order of the strata at this point is clear and intel- 
ligible. The following section was obtained there: 


13. Crinoidal limestone, not seen, but found in adjacent hills. 


Tnterval scccascch usaeceecceeelescsecenes see oseecenae cocuisce ooaics aemececaenenes 30 to 50 feet. 
12. Second red clay band. 

11. Interval—chiefly blue and black shales with occasional 
Sandstone ledges: Aiet sedccssccinecececcecettecestoneecaessnceees 229 
10. Brush Creek coal—Groff Vein, No. 7 .............0..00.essesseeeoees 34 
Fire-Claye jc tikc. ssduseet eeccetecdnee ec seacse sesame cee oe eee 2 
9. Brush Creeks limestomey.c.secg-cccce sno cateooe coeteceeteeme tere cones 2 
8. Mahoning sandstone and sandy shales..................00+seeeseees 34 
7. Upper Freeport limestone, massive and brecciated............ 1-4 
6. Upper Freeport or Bolivar clay—white, red and blue......... 6 
Hae Sales). seca sccleeeccetises ceases terse aces eticesoslssssentsle cecvesiineececieecece 9 
A SE WAKO FS RopoKeny LW ay OLE? IOIREXE) DOTA dcc000 6600900000 670000000000000000000000000 18 
Bee BHAIES cs. secvscesegavonse concen seeeen samee cee eocoe tees cen occu otesceeemorcentt: 4 
OY, Ion erp IN ReXey oXeyeLy @Le JaKOV=C2F © (HOE b556065 060600000 6000G006000060060000000000 3 
1. Shales with calcareous NOdUIES .............cccerseccecsscscecececeees 6 


The section is continued downwards until both of the Kittanning 
coals, the Strip Vein and the Creek Vein, of the Hammondsville region, 
are struck. Several borings have been made, and more are going for- 
ward. One of these borings in progress at this date, made under direc” 
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tion of Mr. William Hemingray, by Simon Shetlar, on James Kelly’s 
farm, on the north side of Yellow Creek, gives the following record : 


Ft. In 
GOWETHHTEC POLO ROS CICOMeeccon meen eroccrocecceeeiccs seconde sscccsesees's a 
Sandy shales—beginning about on level with bottom of coal...... 10 
IB UCI SCON eee ee nett ce ec laeier, 20 Day enh Site, Bay 8 18 
Darke DlWSHSAMGSCOM Chrome occcccsioceesiase sie Gas cclece coecedesctcweescsbesececes 22 
lac myaSAl UStOM Cremeneeenet ec ea tes a sce occ tosecehs<deeseteessncasehlsans sce 4 
IBASLARGUSIALO (SAT) Cys) marsecclocsdeccs (scscsecs oesscececsesscielsceceeieeSssiciea snes dees 17 
Blackislatemeesscessesccetetaes oneal ne tencesct sees SESH EIOT Ree 13 
(Oho, Jelena EKalll® Steayo WET, oeqq6960860000600000000000006E000006050000000 3 
JRHERELE EN? oon 56.060000500000000 OAE SHE DOSE C BOAR CECHCOCECE ERD E DERE CONE TROT OEAE Er ce rAcre 1 
SMe prOC Karrenes txeebctimect re cre se ve cecscescccecwtostiniecl: Desssieeieescotevweevesesceees 5 
WWalni Cemclaiyccee ee cc saccade cnceces cas coacece sconces lostecs succes sstelcnGovecetes ces 4 
Warksshalegecents cece csc scone sSocs askinscesisesailestcovechaceascdecacsaun Mae ves 9 
IWAINIEEHSATTIC SLOM ECs ceseeseret cc iacescsaslocessstcacetecsvessacecsevesi teased ewsesesedest 14 


The lower coal may be cut out at this point. If present it will be 
reached within a few feet. The measurement from the Roger to the 
Strip Vein is 75% feet, or just about the measure on the outcrop. Tradi- 
tion has located a thick seam of coal at this point. Salt wells have 
been bored at various localities along the valley, and from their crude 
records, handed down orally, a firm conviction is entertained by many 
of the best informed residents that a 7 feet seam of coal is within easy 
striking distance. There seems little to warrant such a belief, as the 
Middle Kittanning coal does not assume these proportions in this sec- 
tion of the State, but if 3 feet of it exist here of the character that it 
generally maintains, it will doubtless become a source of profit at no 
distant day. 

The Roger coal lies just above drainage through all this region. 
Its quality is fair, as is seen from the following analysis: 


MOWereuree porte @ Oa MING WOr.t.-. wen socce cee: daccna covasesescnteatieevscbaeecocese ( Lord.) 
WOT ETROIRS f Bacco cdebodccaS DOSES COOCECOCER SEE AR IRR IARS aE ae iene a ae ee 2.15 
VOLPE OMATALLE Farner encores cen cose nee ok oe caida d ce aha haw ok occ ossvsee sabe ceeuees 39.45 
EGER CM CAT WOMEN A ceese Mane ec aes easrs tole rce ee ME ee idee vek bbc uilobeie Peck oblewets 50.10 
ANS 0), 553600100000 oo BODO REDON COSCO TOA OCC EERE TIBEN EC ER CHES PRE ne ernie tee = nem 8.30 

100. 
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The structure of the seam is as follows: 


FLGURE XARW 
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The seam shows very great steadiness here, which goes some ways 
towards compensation for its light volume. Itis opened everywhere, and 
everywhere shows the same structure and thickness. It seems reason- 
able to believe that the coal extends straight on to the river where it is 
the famous Shaft seam, with, no doubt, occasional ‘“‘ wants.” 

The parting in the seam is higher here than at Steubenville, and 
the coal is more blocky and stronger, but it is at the same horizon 
without doubt. 


The entire absence of the Upper Freeport coal is to be noted in 
the section given. The limestone and clay are very steady, and very 
characteristic, but there is not a hint of coal. The same line of facts, 
it will be remembered, exists at Steubenville. The Big Vein must then 
be dropped from the resources of the district. To compensate for this 
in part, there is found in the Dorrance coal a fine development of the 
Brush Creek seam. It is 34 feet thick where measured, and is known 
as the 4 feet seam. It has no parting. The coal is not, however, 
steady, but in a few openings that have been made on the Kelly farm 
has proved quite the contrary. Good areas of it, however, are sure to | 
be found. The quality is of the usual excellence. These three seams, 
a 3% feet seam that is of excellent quality, but unsteady, a 3 feet seam 
that is unusually steady and of fair quality, and a possible 3 feet seam, to 
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be reached by a shaft of 75 feet, the last-named seam likely to be a coking 
coal of high grade, would seem to constitute the coal resources of the 
Nebo field. 

Gas wells are easily obtained here, and indications point to a fairly 
permanent supply. Salt water is also within easy reach. 

To establish the fact that the Nebo coal is the Roger seam, a line 
of sections was run from Hammondsville to the above-named locality. 
The exposures were all that could be desired, and the identifications of 
the notable elements are positive and unequivocal. The intervals are 
either steady and normal, or else they change gradually so as to leave 
no obscurity in the sections. 

At Hammondsville, five coal seams are well shown, as represented 
in Fig. XIII. All of these but the Groff seam go below drainage in 
the great southern bend of Yellow Creek, south of Hammondsville. 
The valley has an easterly direction for a little while, leaving the strata 
level. It then ascends in a northwesterly direction and the strata 
gradually rise, bringing the Roger coal out of cover not far below the 
mouth of Brimstone Run. From this point to Nebo, the course is again 
east and west and the strata rise with the valley, the Roger coal holding 
its place a few feet above drainage—all of the way. 

From Hammondsville to Saltsman’s, the Upper Freeport coal (Big 
Seam) is thin and worthless. It mends somewhat here and averages 3 
feet in thickness as far as Moretown, and the quality is good. From 
the last-named points westward, it has no value, and though its limestone 
and fire-clay continue, as at Nebo, there is scarcely a black mark to 
stand for the coal. The Brush Creek seam comes and goes, but the 
Roger seam is found where it is due, and wherever it is shown, it is clean 
and bright and regular. 


The Lower Coal Measures of the first tier of counties on the eastern 
border of the State have now been briefly described. The chief centers 
of production have been noted, and the general conditions under which 
the coal exists and is mined have been pointed out. 

The same line of facts will be taken up for the same measures in 
the counties next in order, viz., Portage, Stark, Carroll, Tuscarawas, 
and Guernsey. 


15 Ge 
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IV. COAL MINES OF PORTAGE COUNTY. 


Passing westward from northern Mahoning, we come into Portage 
county. Although most of its area lies within the coal measures, it has 
comparatively little of economic interest in its geological scale, so far 
as known. Nothing has been added to our knowledge of its resources 
since Newberry’s report, in vol. III, except in its one productive coal 
field, that, viz., located in Palmyra. 

A valuable basin of the lowest or the Sharon coal, agreeing in all 
respects with the Mahoning Valley deposits, has been known to exist 
in Palmyra for a number of years. It lies due west of the Austintown 
field, and is about 20 miles distant from it. It is connected with the 
latter by some small intervening basins, now mostly exhausted. 

The genera] order in this region is well shown in the following 
section, taken near the Scott mine, in Palmyra township: 
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The present condition of the field is as follows: Three mines are 
in operation at Diamond, one mile east of Palmyra Center. They 
belong respectively to the Palmyra, the Black Diamond, and the Scott 
Coal Companies. Their combined capacity ranges from 750 to 1,000 
tons per day. The output is very much less. The railroad on which 
they are located is narrow gauge, which fact compels reshipment of the 
coal before reaching any large market, and thus puts them to dis- 
advantage. The royalty is also heavy, ranging from 25 to 40 cents 
per ton. 
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As in the Block coal fields generally, the Palmyra coal lies in 
narrow troughs or swamps, the length of which is considerable in pro- 
portion to the breadth. In this field the troughs are often very narrow, 
and never exceed 200 yards in breadth. They are somewhat sinuous, 
but the general direction is northeast and southwest. Mr. EK. T. Bowen, 
the intelligent manager of the Palmyra Coal Company, has observed 
that whenever a sharp deflection in the course of the swamp occurs, 
there is a good body of coal to be found’ in the concavity of the curve. 


It would be hard to state the average thickness of the coal. Three 
feet are assumed as the normal thickness of the seam, and for mining 
all coal below that, a larger price is paid per ton. The coal is worked 
down to 2 feet, and sometimes to 13 feet. The coal in the Black 
Diamond mine is a trifle stronger than in the other banks. In a con- 
siderable part of the Scott mine it is thinner than elsewhere. In the 
Palmyra and the Black Diamond mines, a thin “ bone” coal comes in 
at the top of the seam, but in the Scott bank this develops into a semi- 
cannel, 13 feet thick. It is called Splint coal, and market has been 
found for it to some extent. It has even been sold at a higher price 
than the block coal. 


The normal section of the seam is 3 feet of clean and undivided 
coal, but this structure is varied in several ways. Frequently there is 
23 feet of coal, overlain by a 4-inch slate, over which 8 inches of slaty 
eannel occurs (No. 1, Fig. XXXIV). Again, the true coal may 
be reduced to 12 or 14 inches, with 2 feet of cannel overlying it (see 


No. 3 of figure). All these facts are shown in Fig. XXXIV: 


FAG VU RE XACK A 


STRUCTU RE OF SHARON COAL AT PALMYRA. 


These several phases occur in different entries of the Scott mine. 
The cannel has a brecciated structure at times. The thickest coal ever 
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reached is 4 ft.5 in. In this case the 4-inch slate dies out, and the 
cannel band becomes coal. hie 

The coal is taken without powder. It is strong, and mines large, 
the Black Diamond coal having a little advantage in this respect also. 
Ordinary mining makes about 1 ton of nut to 8 tons of lump coal, and 
1 ton of slack to 4 tons of lump. The nut sells close to the lump coal 
for domestic use, and the slack can be made to pay its way to market 
at least. The screens employed are % inch at Scott’s, and 14 inches at 
the other banks. The whole area of coal belonging to the several 
mines will aggregate perhaps 100 acres, the Scott mine having about as 
much acreage as the other two combined. A number of acres have 
been worked out, but no reliable estimate is at hand. 

There are other tracts of the coal in the vicinity. West of Pal- 
myra a tract of perhaps 50 acres has been proved. It was in fact the 
first large body of the coal that was struck in the explorations of 25 
years ago. Lacking facilities for transportation, the property is un- 
developed. 

A new basin is now being tested by sinking a shaft, 1? miles south- 
east of Diamond, by H. H. Gillingham and Company. The promise 
seems fair for a deposit of some value. 

The composition of the Palmyra coal is shown in the following 


analyses (Lord) : 


1. Palmyra Coal Company. 

2. Scott Coal Company. 

3. Cannel bench, Scott mine, bottom. 

4. Same, middle. 

5. Same, top. 

1 2 3. 4 5 
IMOISbUTEs.: 2... wes chee ecaeen sees 4.86 4.34 2.57 NE) BAY) 
Volatile matter ....... SDN oetags 36.66 37.79 41.87 40.51 38.01 
. Himedtcarbont..... (cro ore eee 56.89 | 54.96 42.54 37.49 44.52 

PASI aees ceceeaeeceds seacanaes eso uattemeee ss) | BSI 13.02 20.01 13.68 

TOtalPeeiect onc cenmuceuneee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


recess | ees | | | 


Snlphur sce. se tea oe 0.67 0.76 0.92 2.04 1.09 
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These analyses show that the Palmyra coal in its best condition is 
one of the finest coals of the State, in no respect inferior to the best 
mines of the Mahoning Valley. The cannel seam of the Scott bank 
was éarefully examined to see if any portions of it rated higher than the 
rest. It is poorest in the middle, but the top and bottom of the cannel 
are fairly good representatives of that variety of coal. 

This completes the account of the coal output of Portage county. 
Formerly a little poor coal was mined about Atwater. It probably 
belonged to the Mercer horizon, but nothing is now done in this field. 
The clays of the horizon are extensively worked. 


V. COAL MINES OF STARK COUNTY. 


As in the case of the counties already treated, the geology of Stark 
county has been given with considerable detail in the excellent report 
of Newberry, in vol. III. The discussion of the Massillon coal in the 
report is particularly full and valuable. Aside from the correction of 
the general section, the present report will be mainly confined to the 
more recent developments of the coal seams of the county. 


GENERAL SECTION. 


As already shown, there is in Newberry’s report a double use of 
the numbers 5 and 6 in the southeastern corner of the county (see p. 69), 
but this error applies to but a small territory, and by far the larger part 
of the county falls within the limits of a section in regard to which 
there is no dispute. The main elements of the geological scale of Stark 
county are as follows: 


22. Mahoning sandstone, coarse and sometimes pebbly. 

21. Upper Freeport coal, passing into Blackband ore at many points (No. 7 of 
Newberry). 

20. Upper Freeport clay. 

19. Upper Freeport limestone. 

18. Upper Freeport shale and sandstone. 

17. Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a of Newberry). 

16. Lower Freeport limestone. 

15. Lower Freeport sandstone, often pebbly and massive, and reddish in color. 

14. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of Newberry). 
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13. Middle Kittanning shale, containing kidneys of ore, and sometimes masses 
of fossiliferous limestone. 

12. Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5 of Newberry). 

ll. Kittanning clay. 

10. Putnam Hill limestone and ore. / 

Brookville coal (No. 4 of Newberry). 

Tionesta coal. 

Upper Mercer limestone and ore. 

Upper Mercer coal (No. 3a of Newberry). 

Lower Mercer limestone and ore. 

Lower Mercer coal (No. 3 of Newberry). 

Massillon sandstone. 

Sharon shales. 

Sharon coal (No. 1 of Newberry). 
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The discussion of the Massillon coal field will be reserved for a 
subsequent portion of this report. 

The coal supply of the county, aside from this important source, is 
chiefly confined to the following seams, viz., the Brookville or Upper 
Limestone coal, the Lower and Middle Kittanning, and the Upper 
Freeport coals. In addition there is one locality where the Tionesta 
coal yields a considerable supply. The Mercer coals both appear in 
their proper places in innumerable sections, but they nowhere attain 
workable thickness. A similar statement may be made as to the Lower 
Freeport coal. 

The Brookville or Upper Limestone coal will be first described. 
It is Newberry’s No. 4 for this region. It has been worked for a long 
time in Plain and Lake townships, and in the adjoining township of 
Green, Summit county, though heretofore in country banks only. In 
Canton and Pike townships, it has also been worked in a small way at a 
number of points for many years, but since the opening of the Valley 
Railway, four shipping mines have been developed in the seam, one at 
Greentown, one in Plain township, 3 miles north of Canton, and two 
mines in Pike township, at Fox Run and Evansdale, respectively. The 
seam is thus coming into the general market, and is now for the first 
fairly tested in its adaptations thereto. 

The section at Greentown, including the coal, is as follows. It 
was obtained at Stripe’s Clay Works, $ mile below the station, and is 
represented in Fig. XXXVI: 
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This section is an interesting and valuable one, inasmuch as it con- 
tains 4 clear showing of several of the best worked horizons of the 
Lower Coal Measures. 


The structure of the Greentown coal is shown in the accompanying 
diagram, Fig. XX XVII. 

The coal was opened at this place for a shipping bank by Smith, 
Borst & Co., under the name of the Greentown Coal Company, shortly 
after the Valley Railway was completed, and for a year or two, a con- 
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siderable amount of coal was mined, the monthly output reaching 150 
ears, but the mine has now been closed for some months on account of 
litigation within. the company. ‘The coal was largely used as a steam 
coal by the railroad. It is undoubtedly better adapted to steam genera- 
tion than to other uses. 

The roof of the coal is the Putnam Hill limestone, between which 
and the seam a few inches of protecting shale intervene. The roof is 
very firm and strong, and is easily held in place. 

The under clay is a plastic clay, quite white, and valuable for 
potters’ use. It would make a troublesome bottom, probably, in mines 
worked on a large scale. 

The seam is seen to be divided into two well-marked benches, an 
upper and a lower. Between them there is a marked difference in 
quality, the upper bench having in all respects a great advantage. 

The upper bench is 3 feet thick, and is an open-burning, bright 
and well-jointed coal. It mines in fairly large blocks, but breaks 
easily, and therefore does not bear handling as well as many seams. It 
is said to yield a light colored ash, but the composition would lead us 
to expect a reddish ash. The ash is not excessive in amount, and this 
bench is not given to troublesome “clinker.” Its average composition 
is shown in the following analysis: 
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The percentage of sulphur is large, but this is the only notable 
drawback. 

Below the two-inch clay parting a layer of “bone coal” or lean 
cannel occurs. It has no place in the general market, but it is some- 
times turned to a small account in local use. 

The lower bench has at times an extra parting in the shape of a 
sulphur binder, about 1 foot from the bottom, and it generally contains 
many thin bands of mineral charcoal, charged with pyrites, which are 
known as “black sulphur.” The lowermost foot of the seam is worse 
in this respect. From this structure it is apparent that the coal will 
mine small, and will prove a dirty seam. It yields an excessive amount 
of dark gray ash, and tends to form a troublesome clinker, or in the 
common phrase, to “run on the grate bars.” 

_ These facts put it at disadvantage as domestic fuel, but the product 
of both benches is said to give fair satisfaction as a steam coal. 

The lower bench is counted richer in bitumen than the upper. It 
is certainly less open-burning in character. Its average composition is 
shown in the following analysis: 
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The statements made above as to the character of this bench were 
derived from the testimony of those who had used it, but they will be 
seen to be borne out entirely by the results of analysis. The ash and 
sulphur together form 18.53 per cent. of the whole, and would necessarily 
produce the unfavorable results that have been noted. 

If the upper bench were mined by itself, it could enter the market 
under fair conditions for competition. The “ bearing in” could all be 
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done in the lower coal, and the upper bench could thus be worked to 
the greatest advantage. It is fully 3 feet thick, and a great deal of 
coal is now mined successfully in the State that does not exceed this 
measure. For roads and for undermining, the bottom bench would 
serve a useful purpose, and, no doubt, some market could be found for 
the small coal made. | 

When worked as a whole, the seam yields 2 tons of lump coal to 
one of nut and one of slack, over a screen 7x5 feet, and with 14 inches 
between the bars. The coal mines easily. The royalty is 15 cents per 
ton of clean coal. 

The next shipping mine in the seam is the Evans mine, 23 miles 
north of Canton. The same general conditions prevail here. 

Five miles below Canton, on the line of the Valley Road, two new 
mines have recently been opened in the same seam. ‘They are known 
as the Fox Run and Evansdale mines, respectively. The latter has a 
very complete equipment for doing its work to advantage. The seam 
at this mine is 5 feet thick where measured, and the structure is as 
follows : 
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The bearing in is done at the clay parting, and the benches are 
blasted separately. The average composition of the entire seam is as 
follows : 
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The specific gravity of the coal is 1.33. The benches were not 
examined separately, but there is little reason to doubt that the facts 
reported for Greentown would in the main be applicable here. The 
Fox Run mine duplicates this description. The coal at these mines is 
a little harder than at Greentown, yielding three cars of lump to one of 
nut and one of slack. 

The four mines now described constitute the only shipping banks 
in the State in the Brookville or Putnam Hill Limestone coal. The 
seam is at its best in the portions of Stark county, already referred to. 
The limits of the field which it occupies have not been traced with 
precision, but it is known to extend, though no doubt with occasional 
interruptions, from Greentown on the north to the valley of Big Sandy 
Creek. The proved breadth of the seam in this large volume is much 
less, but workable deposits are found at least four miles apart in an east 
and west line. 

There are three other shipping mines along the line of the Valley 
Railway, between Canton and the Mineral Point district. 

The first of them is a new bank just opened for the general market, 
though long worked in the small way for the neighborhood, and as a 
small element in the supply of Canton. The mine is situated a mile 
and a half northwest of North Industry. It is to be known as the 
Chestnut Grove mine of the Richards Coal Company of Canton. 

The mine is opened in the Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6 of New- 
berry, in its northwestern extension for this region. It lies higher in 
the hills than any other mine in the county, though still holding good 
cover. There are 225-250 acres of the coal connected in one way or 
another with the mine. Royalty is 14 cents per ton of clean coal. 
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The seam has a good name in Canton. It is a smith coal, and has 
been used for tempering saws in the factory, displacing the Pittsburgh 
seam for this purpose. It is also highly approved as a domestic fuel. 
It will be brought into competition with Massillon coal, but not on 
quite equal terms, as the difference in royalty alone allows it to be sold — 
at a lower rate by at least 20 to 40 cents per ton. Asa steam coal 
it gives good satisfaction. It burns freely, and makes but little 
clinker. 

The seam ranges in thickness from 3 to 4 feet, but it rests mainly 
at the smaller figure so far as now shown. The structure of the seam 
is as follows: 
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The coal from the lower bench is the purer. It is mainly made 
into small coal in mining, and on this account the nut coal of the mine 
will be more valuable than usual. The coal is bright and clean, and 
shows fair strength in handling. Over a screen, 13 inches between the 
bars, there has been thus far made four cars of lump to one of nut coal, 
and a little less than one car of slack to the same lump coal. The slack 
is sold at a price that pays at least for handling. The coal mines easily, 
and little or no powder is required outside of entries. There are occa- 
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sional sulphur balls in the upper bench. The composition of the seam 
is shown in the following analysis: 
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This result is in keeping with the other analyses of this seam in 
the vicinity, and shows a coal of good character. 

There are a few feet of shale always, and often 30 or 40 feet, over 
the coal. Large nodules of fossiliferous limestone sometimes are found 
next to the coal. The same thing often occurs in connection with this 
seam in Tuscarawas county. The shale makes a fair roof, but slakes in 
the entries when they are traversed by a full current of air. 

The floor of the coal is a heavy bed of soft, plastic clay, which, by 
the action of the air, swells and throws the track, and otherwise causes 
some trouble. 

Two miles below North Industry another small mine is found in 
the same seam. It is commonly known as the St. John mine, but it is 
now operated by the Harry Pocock Mining Company. The coal is 3 
feet thick, and has a single parting, but the division comes higher in 
the seam than in the mine last described, being only about 14 inches 
below the top. 
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A sulphur band lies in the bottom, and the parting is often little 


else. 
The composition of the seam at this point is as follows: 
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These results are not as favorable as could be desired. 

On the opposite side of the valley are the Willow Spring mines of 
the Ridgway Burton Company. Both this and the last-named mine are 
situated in Pike township. The coal worked here is the Lower Kittan- 
ning seam (Newberry’s No. 5). The seam is 4 feet thick, and is divided 
into two equal benches by a 2-inch parting. Its structure is shown in 
the accompanying diagram : 
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The character of the coal can be seen in the following analysis: 
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These figures show a good coal. They are decidedly above the 
average for this seam. The coal has heavy cover, and quite a large 
areao f itis tributary to the mine. Like the Richards mine, it also lies 
near the outer margin of the Kittanning horizon for this region. 


Near Burton’s Switch, and in connection with the mines now 
described, the following general section was obtained : 
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There is one other important field of the Middle Kittanning seam 
(No. 6) in Stark county. It is in Osnaburg township. The coal has 
been worked here in numerous small mines for many years, and a large 
part of the supply of Canton has hitherto been obtained from this 
source. Since the building of the Connotton Valley Railway, two 
shipping banks have been opened near the village of Osnaburg, and are 
now in operation. The coal from this neighborhood has an excellent 
name. A small part of the seam is highiy valued as smith coal, and is 
often sold separately for this purpose at advanced price. In general, 
the product of these mines commands a higher price in the neighboring 
towns and villages than the other coals that the railroads supply. The 
seam is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and although the seam lies quite high, being 
624 feet above Lake Erie, a large acreage is to be found here. The 
average composition of the whole seam is shown in the following 
analysis of the coal of the Osnaburg Coal Company : 
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These figures show a close correspondence with those given for the 
same seam at North Industry, but they indicate a slightly lower quality. 
Such differences as these, however, can well enough be referred to the 
accidents of sampling, but the analysis given above can be taken as 
typical of the Middle Kittanning coal, from Stark county westward to 
the central portions of Perry county, where, as it will be remembered, 
the seam changes quite abruptly in chemical and physical character as 
well as in volume. The volatile matter slightly exceeds 40 per cent. ; 
the fixed carbon always falls below 50 per cent.; the ash runs low, 
while the sulphur always exceeds 2 per cent., often occurring in double 
this amount. 

This seam is also worked at many points in Paris township, holding 
its thickness and general characteristics. In Sandy township, and also 
in Rose and Brown townships of Carroll county, which adjoin it, and 
which, like it, are traversed by the Big Sandy Valley, the two Kittan- 
ning coals are everywhere present, the lower rising and falling in 
volume as usual, but the upper seam maintaining its remarkable steadi- 
ness. It is here known as the Four-foot seam or Upper seam, but it 
seldom rises much above 3 feet in thickness. The lower coal is com- 
monly counted stronger as a heating coal, but it runs higher in sulphur. 
A few points will be noted in and adjacent to the valley, where these 
seams are now worked, and where their characteristics may be learned. 

The Lower Kittanning coal has been worked for many years on 
the farm of W. Baum, in Sandy township, near the county line, about 
3 miles north and east of Waynesburg. The coal has always been more 
highly esteemed than that of other mines accessible, and consequently 
mining is continued in it, although at considerable disadvantage. The 
mine is located in a valley, and the coal has but very light cover. A 
large part of this consists of the ordinary valley deposits of sand and 
gravel. There is really no roof to the mine, except what the miner 


carries in. 
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The seam exceeds 4 feet in thickness, and has the structure 


indicated below. 
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The 12 inches of coal nearest the bottom is counted the best. 
Analysis shows that the high estimate placed on the seam is not without 


warrant. Its average composition is shown below: 
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These figures are exceptional, and show one of the best coals of 


the region. 


There is not reason to expect a large acreage of this volume 


and quality. On adjoining farms the seam is found but 18 inches thick. 
Still other basins like it are sure to reward future exploration. 

The upper coal is well shown on the farm of Samuel Creighton, in 
Rose township, 2 miles southeast from Magnolia. A mine is opened in 
it here. Most of the openings in the neighborhood have been made on 
the dip of the coal, and so have shortly filled with water, and been 
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abandoned. This mine is opened against the dip, and though it lies so 
low that it has nothing to spare, it still drains itself. 


The structure of the coal is as follows: 
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The thickness of the seam here is 3 feet strong. The coal has its 
usual good quality. 

The seam holds its way with even tenor as it is followed up the 
valley. Mining in it has nowhere been attempted, except in farmers’ 
banks, and they are everywhere, but the seam is certain to come into 
demand, and at no distant day. Its steadiness, its quality, and its 
nearness to the margin of the field, are all points in its favor, and 
furnish a basis for successful mining that will not long be disregarded. 
Tt lies low in the hills, and thus occupies a wide area. Thinner seams 
are already successfully mined in the large way in Ohio, and steadiness 
is coming to be recognized in its true place as a very important element 
in such enterprises. 

The Kittanning clay, underlying the Lower Kittanning coal, is an 
element of great value in the lower portion of the Big Sandy Valley, 
as will be shown elsewhere. 

This field has nothing to stimulate speculative enterprises, as none 
of its elements have any unusual volume or value, but a safe basis for 
a prudent and permanent business is certainly furnished by it. 

The Upper Freeport coal (No. 7 of Newberry in this field) has 
been named as one of the seams mined in Stark county. Its horizon is 
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one of great interest, but its contribution to the coal supply of the 
county is insignificant. Neither it nor the Lower Freeport seam has 
any real value as a coal horizon, though both have been found and 
worked in various localities. | 

The Upper Freeport coal, it will be remembered, bears the famous 
Blackband ore of this portion of the State. These deposits will be 
described by themselves, and only the coal that underlies them will 
receive attention at this point. | 

On the east side of Sandy township, near the county line, on David 
Stull’s farm, the Upper Freeport coal has been found and worked to a 
small extent. The seam was here 3 feet and more. It was overlain by 
a heavy mass of bituminous shales carrying considerable iron. The 
shales were mined as Blackband, and were calcined on the ground, but 
were not found rich enough in iron to pay for working, and consequently 
were never removed from the kilns. 

The same horizon is also reached on the east side of Osnaburg 
township, and also in Paris. Some extensive deposits of Blackband 
have been worked in the former. The coal has not been opened by 
itself in Osnaburg, but in Paris a few. small banks have been worked at 
one time or another. None are now known to be in operation. The 
usual interval between the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of the Tus- 
carawas Valley) and the Upper Freeport coal (No.‘6 of the Yellow 
Creek Valley) is 120 to 140 feet in this region. 

One other coal seam must be counted among the sources of supply 
of Stark county. It is a seam that is worked in scarcely any other 
portion of the State. It hes 10 to 15 feet above the Upper Mercer | 
limestone, and 25 to 30 feet below the Putnam Hill limestone. It has 
been identified by its position with the Tionesta coal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Survey. The only portion of the county in which it is found of 
thickness sufficient to warrant working is in the southwestern corner of 
Pike township. The seam will be described among the Tuscarawas 
county coals, among which it is known as the Bolivar coal. 
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VI. COAL MINES OF CARROLL COUNTY. 


(See Sketch Map on page 65.) 


The coal seams of the Lower Measures, now worked in Carroll 
county, are the following: 


No. 7 on the Tuscarawas, 
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_ The first of the list outweighs and overshadows all the rest so far 
that no great injustice would be done if all but this seam were omitted 
in our review. 

The coals of the valley of Big Sandy have already been described 
under the preceding section. It is here that the only field of the county 
is found in which the Kittanning coals have any value. The state- 
ments previously made express the facts as to the quantity, quality, and 
conditions of these seams throughout those portions of Rose and Brown 
townships that are traversed by the valley. The same seams can be 
followed under like conditions up the Connotton Valley, but they barely 
enter Carroll county above drainage. ‘The facts in this connection have 
already been given on pages 77 and 78 of chapter I, and no further 
statements in regard to these seams are called for here. 

The Freeport horizon is co-extensive with the limits of the county. 
It hes high in the hills in Rose and Brown townships, and it is but 
occasionally reached, and then only in the deepest valleys, in Lee, 
Loudon and Perry townships, ia the southeastern corner of the county, 
but there is the best of reason for believing that it extends through all 
of this region, even where it does not come to light in the valleys. 
This reason is found in the fact that as soon as the proper level is 
reached by following downwards any of these valleys, the series 
promptly appears. The place of the Freeport Group is also deeply 
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covered in parts of Harrison, Washington and Center townships, but 
its horizon is reached in other portions of these townships. 

In Augusta, East and Fox townships there is a moderate develop- 
ment of the series, especially of the Upper Freeport coal. The coal as 
worked here is the extension of the Salineville field. It is on the edges 
of that basin, however, and is not only thinner than the coal of the Big 
Vein at Salineville, but it suffers much more frequent interruptions, 
long stretches of barren ground occurring between the small areas of 
productive coal. Only country banks are to be found throughout this 
portion of the county, except on the very eastern boundary of Fox, 
where the coal has been opened by the Salineyille operators. It proved 
too thin for any large business here, scarcely exceeding 3 feet. 


THE DELL Roy Coat FIELD. 


The one coal field of the county that has so far attained any im- 
portance as a mining center is that which is known as the Dell Roy or 
Sherrodsville field. It has recently been developed in connection with 
the building of the Connotton Valley Railroad, but at Leesburg, and 
also at Bowerston the same seam has long been worked to a considerable 
extent (see chapter I, pages 77-78-79). 

This field occupies the contiguous and connected portions of Center, 
Union, Monroe and Orange townships. It also extends into Monroe 
township of Harrison county. The coal seam on which its value 
depends is the Upper Freeport coal, and the field makes the second of 
the important basins of this seam so far found. The horizon of the 
coal extends beyond the boundaries named, it is true, but on the northern 
and western margins of this district in Brown and Rose townships, as 
also in Sandy and Fairfield townships, of Tuscarawas county, its chief 
interest and value are transferred to another element, viz., iron. It 
here supports the great Blackband deposits that have made the region 
famous. 

The Dell Roy coal field may be counted as beginning in Center 
township, in the vicinity of Carrollton. One mile southwest of Carroll- 
ton a number of mines have long been in operation for the supply of 
the town and the adjoining country. They all lie a little above the 
Indian Fork of Connotton or its several tributaries, in the valleys of 
which they are reached. 
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Of these mines the Moody Bank is the largest and best known. 
The coal is 43 feet thick, and the quality is up, to the usual standard of 
the seam. The structure is shown in the following cut, Fig. XLIV: 


FLEURE XL 


STRUCTURE OF MUODY’S COAL, 
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An excellent section, embracing several other elements, is found,at 
this point. It is as follows: 
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The coal in the Moody mine is fairly steady, but in several of the 
adjoining banks it has run down in thickness, or has in places entirely 
disappeared. On the Atwell farm, its limestone shows in full force, but 
the coal is altogether wanting, so far as investigation has. gone. Clay 
veins are common throughout these mines, but are less detrimental to 
the coal than they usually are. ; 

Two miles below the Moody mine, Empire mine No. 1 on the Scott 


- farm is reached. 
The mine was opened and equipped for a large business. The coal 


was struck 6 feet thick in the drift, and it maintained this volume with 
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perfect regularity and steadiness for more than a hundred yards, when 
it was quite abruptly reduced, running down as low as 2 feet. The 
circumstances attending the purchase of the coal of this farm illustrate 
the unsteadiness and uncertainty of the seam. After the entry was 
fairly begun by the owner of the land, Wm. L. Scott, Esq., and the 
coal was found of excellent thickness and quality, a company proposed 
to buy the coal on the farm, but desired permission to test it further by 
driving the entry forward for a week. Permission was granted, and 
the coal maintained its character in all particulars. At the expiration 
of the week, three days more were asked and granted for continuing 
the test, and still the coal held its own in every respect. A second 
extension even was granted, and as the coal was found in full volume, 
and of the best quality, the bargain was closed. Within 24 hours there- 
after the coal began to fail in the entry, and was soon reduced to 2 or 
3 feet. So numerous were the irregularities and failures of the seam 
on the property that the mine was soon abandoned, and it stands idle 
to-day. 

The Lower Freeport coal was found, 18 inches thick, 30 feet below 
the main seam in the excavations for the weigh-house. 

The Brush Creek seam is found on the same farm, and has been 
worked to a small extent. It shows the following structure: 


Black shale with thin plates of iO OTEC...............scsececessecsceeoees a in 
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The appearance of the coal is good. The interval between the 
Upper Freeport coal and this seam is about 50 feet through this region. 
Tt could not be measured at this particular point. | 

The mines of Samuel Allen & Son, and of the New York and Ohio 
Coal Company (Empire No. 3) are next found to the right of the rail- 
road as we descend the Indian Fork of Connotton. The coal is here 
shown to good advantage. — 

Analysis of the product of these two mines shows the following 
composition : 
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Some of the coal produced is considerably better than these figures 
would indicate, but in all essential particulars the analysis is charac- 
teristic of the seam. ‘The ash is a little in excess of much of the output. 

Clay veins make but little trouble with the seam at this point. 
The chief irregularity consists in what are termed horsebacks, which are 
due in all cases to a descent of the sandstone roof, by which the 
shales are first cut away, and after them the coal more or less seriously. 

One of the last-named mines, viz., Empire No. 3, encountered a 
descent of the sandstone in recent workings, which extended for 60° 
yards, and which reduced the coal from 4 ft. 10 in. to 1 ft. 6 in., but 
the seam regained its full thickness beyond. This channel held a direction 
of S$. 15° E. Mr. Andrew Lee, Superintendent of the New York and 
Ohio Coal Company’s mines, has found this to be the general direction 
of the sandstone troughs wherever they occur in this part of the field. 

The coal of the Allen mine is one of the most regular and valuable 
bodies of the Dell Roy field. 

Around the village of Dell Roy the Upper Freeport seam has long 
been worked for local supply, and numerous drift entries still exist 
here. Just beyond the town, Russell and Wetzel have recently opened 
a small mine, in which the coal showed the following structure : 
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The coal was opened on the dip, and consequently the mine was 
troubled with water from the first. Water cannot be left in the clay 
floor of the coal without causing it to slack and throw the track, and 
interfere with the drainage. The bottom bench is generally counted 
the best portion of the seam, but there are no facts of analysis to 
establish this view. 

The same structure characterizes the seam in the Empire mine, 
No. 2, which has an expensive plant, one-half mile south of Dell Roy. 
A greater thickness of coal than that last reported is, however, found 
at this mine. In the main entry a noble body of coal, fully 6 feet in 
thickness, is shown for a short distance, but there is also shown here 
one of the rapid and disastrous reductions of the coal, which unfortu- 
nately constitute a characteristic feature of the seam in all its extent. 
The seam in this field always gives way in the upper benches when its 
thickness is suddenly reduced, the bottom bench seldom being at all 
affected. The average thickness of the coal in the Empire mine, No. 2, 
was 4 ft. 10 in. in the rooms where it was worked, but it is counted a 
5-feet seam. Horsebacks were so often met, and were of such large 
extent, that mining was suspended here fora time. It has, however, 
been resumed, and is to be carried forward on a large scale. 

The general structure of the seam is shown in the following figure : 
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The disappointment arising from the unsteadiness of the coal, when 
this flatter fact is first discovered by the operator, often leads to a 
temporary undervaluing of the seam, but the fact remains that in spite 
of its frequent “ wants,” the Upper Freeport coal is still one of the most 
valuable seams of the State. 


“ 
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The composition of the coal of mine No. 2 is shown in the following 
analyses: 


Dell Roy coal) Empire No: 2i002. 0... scesscccscdecaces costs tees sctiesecsetess ,---- Lord. 
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The first analysis is derived from the coal of the entire seam, as 
shown inaroom. ‘The second 1esult was got from sampling the loaded 
railroad cars. The third analysis was of a single block selected as the 
best of the seam (see page 148). 

Between Dell Roy and Sherrodsville there are numerous country 
banks, in all of which the coal is found in good quality and good thick- 
ness. Among them may be named the banks of Pearch, Tholy and 
Yant. All hold the seam in fair volume, but best of all, they indicate 
the wide extent of the general field. 

At Sherrodsville the seam is a little lighter in volume, but this loss 
is more than compensated in an increased steadiness. The coal runs 
about 4 feet in thickness. Its structure is shown in the following 
diagram : 
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The composition of the coal is indicated in the following analysis: 
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These results show an excellent coal, as far as chemical composition 
is concerned. 

In physical characters the coal agrees fully with the seam, as 
already described. It is a bright, clean, well-faced coal. The arrange- 
ment of the joints, as shown on page 144, causes it to mine in oblong 
blocks, the greatest length of which is generally about 2 feet, this fact 
being determined by the intersection of the end-joints or cutters, and 
the thickness of which varies from 8 to 10 inches. This structure is a 
marked characteristic of the seam. The coal is long grained, in one 
sense of this term. 

The coal is soft or tender, wa makes a large amount of nut and 
slack in the processes of mining and transportation. Three grades are 
made and sold, viz., lump, nut and mixed. The nut coal includes all 
that passes through a screen, 14 inches between the bars, 9 to 11 feet in 
length, and set at an angle of 28°. The mixed coal is what passes over 
a screen with a mesh of inch. When this grade has paid the expenses 
of handling, it has done about all that is expected of it. 

At Sherrodsville a little less than two-thirds of what is sent out in 
the bank cars (65 per cent.) is lump coal. The balance is thus divided, 
viz., 13 per cent. nut, and 22 per cent. mixed. The Dell Roy figures 
vary a little from this, this coal being a trifle harder, and only 28 per 
cent. going through the first screen. 

When the mixed coal is washed, it loses 5 per cent., and yields a 
good quality of pea coal. Experiments have been made in coking the 
washed product, which give good promise. 

The normal roof of the seam consists of 2 feet of “ sonresianne, ” or 
soft blue shale, over which a foot of dark slate occurs, and above this 
the Mahoning sandstone, generally in massive proportions, is found. 
This makes a troublesome, but scarcely a dangerous roof. In working 


one 
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the coal the shale soon falls in the main entries, leaving the sandstone 
for the permanent roof. Wea 

Rooms are generally worked 20 fect wide, and pillars. are left 10 
feet thick. The aim of the system now in force in the mines is to bring 
all the coal back. | on 

The average daily output of a miner is 3 to 4 tons. The mines of 
the district have a large capacity, but they are now producing only 
15,000 to 20,000 tons per month. 

The coal maintains the traditions of the seam in being confined 
almost exclusively to the production of steam. It finds its chief market 
on the steamers of Lake Erie. 


Sherrodsville is the furthest point to the southward at which a 
shipping mine occurs in this seam, but the coal holds with good volume 
and full value as far south as Bowerston, at least, and the line of the 
Pan Handle Railway. At Leesburg there is a mine that has been 
worked for many years, and the coal furnished by it has an unusually 
good reputation through the surrounding country. There is no good 
ground for questioning the identity of the Leesburg and Sherrodsville 
coals. At Bowerston, also, the coal has long been worked. It is now 
mined on a small scale by James C. Messenger. The structure of the 
seam at this point is shown below, the coal having a thickness of 3 ft. 
4 in. to 3 ft. 6 in.: 
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The seam can be traced westward along the line of the railroad 
with ease and certainty. At Wyandt’s Bank, and in that vicinity, 3 
miles west of Bowerston, it is shipped in the small way. Its structure 
here is shown in the following diagram : 
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Followed a little further westward, it comes into the same section 
again with the Middle Kittanning coal, which is there known as the 
Dennison or Pike Run coal. Its place is more than one hundred feet 
above this last-named seam. 

The seam is also found in fair development to the west of Sherrods- 
ville, on Thompson’s Run. It has long been worked here in farmers’ 
banks. 

The several diagrams given, illustrative of the structure of the 
seam, are seen to agree in general character, and they help to establish 
the fact that all the mines named belong to a common horizon. 

Returning to the Dell Roy field, a few statements are required as 
to the Lower Freeport coal. This is often a workable seam throughout 
this territory. Like the Upper Freeport coal it is unsteady, but it is 
found in a large number of the sections in which the former occurs. 
It does not rise beyond 3 feet in thickness, as a rule, and its quality is 
not equal to the upper coal. 

It has been opened in a small way on the C. Smith farm, a mile 
south of Dell Roy. The coal is here 4 feet in thickness. It has also 
been opened by Dr. Sherrod, just above Sherrodsville, where it lies 51 
feet below the Upper Freeport seam, and 12 feet above the level of 
Connotton Creek. Two feet of black shale immediately cover the seam. 
The coal is about 3 feet thick, and is underlain with a clay, carrying 
yellow nodules of worthless ore. The interval between the Freeport 
coal is sometimes reduced to 27 feet. | 

The southward dip of the series carries this seam below drainage 
soon after leaving this point, in ascending the Connotton Valley, but 
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there is no reason to doubt that it is the Lower Freeport coal which 
has furnished what basis there is for the traditions of an important coal 
seam at no great depth at Bowerston and in that vicinity. This is the 
seam that is reported in the recent drilling done for W. P. Penn, at 
Bowerston. The drillers testify to finding from 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
of coal about 70 feet below the Upper Freeport seam. Without calling 
in question their good faith, it seems safe to conclude that the interval 
is not as great as was reported, the measure being taken from the rope 
used in drilling, which is an unreliable mode of measurement at best. 
Furthermore, it is possible that the two feet or more of the black shale, 
that commonly overlies the Lower Freeport seam in this vicinity, may 
have been counted as coal. Such errors are known to be of common 
occurrence. Without discrediting these reports, therefore, and yet 
without accepting them as exact statements of the facts, it may be 
counted probable that a good seam of Lower Freeport coal, 3 feet or 
more in thickness, can be got by shafting between 50 and 60 feet below 
the Upper Freeport seam at Bowerston. It is well to remember in this 
connection that the Lower Freeport coal is the shaft seam of Steuben- 
ville, and that this last-named seam ought to be rising to day at just 
this point. There is no reason to believe from any of the facts relating 
to this seam in its nearest outcrops, that it anywhere acquires great 
volume, and the prevalent belief to that effect in this vicinity is to be 
referred to the exaggerations that fasten themselves so commonly and 
so persistently to the records of drill holes, and other lines of facts 
that are incapable of verification. 

The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is fairly developed 
throughout this district. It is mined in the small way at many points, 
but it is nowhere shipped to the general market. 

Other well-known elements that belong to higher horizons are, of 
course, found in the highlands of the county. Two sections will be 
here reported to show the range of intervals that is to be expected in this 
region. 
| The first is found in what is called the ‘ Backbone road” from 
Bowerston to Carrollton, where it leaves the valley of Connotton, half- 
way between Smith’s Mills and Sherrodsville. The lower intervals are 
normal here, but the upper ones are the shortest to be found in this 
district. The section is as follows: | 
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Level of Connotton Creek. 


The chief anomaly is in the measurement of 124 feet berween the 
Brush Creek coal and the Crinoidal limestone. ‘This is nearly 75 feet 
short of what is expected and found between these elements elsewhere. 

The second section is found at and near Tunnel No. 10, on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad. It is as follows: 
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Lower Freeport coal, formerly mined on Clark’s farm on railroad. 
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The normal measures reappear here, though the points at which 
the two sections are taken are but a few miles apart. A number of 
these last-mentioned facts belong to Monroe township, Harrison county. 

This brief review has been made to cover the present development 
of the Lower Coal Measures of Carroll county, including also the state- 
ments necessary as to the Brush Creek coal. This does not include quite 
all the coal seams of the county, as one of the Barren Measure seams is 
worked ‘to a small extent in several townships, but principally in Lee. 
It is known as the Harlem coal. It is found about 40 feet below the 
Crinoidal limestone. It is of good quality, but its small volume pre- 
cludes the present possibility of its being made a basis of large work. 
The Pittsburgh coal comes into the county, so far as known, only as a 
“blossom” on the highest hills. 


Vil. COAL MINES OF TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


The type section of Tuscarawas county is to be found in the actual 
sections already reported in Figures XIX and XX. All of the work- 
able coals of the county are shown here in their relations to each other. 

There are six separate and distinct seams of coal that are mined in 
the county, but there are only two that attain any considerable value as 
sources of fuel, and in fact a single seam far outweighs all the rest 
combined. 

The seams that are mined in the county are the following, viz.: 


Upper Freeport coal. 
Lower Freeport coal. 
Middle Kittanning coal. 
Lower Kittanning coal. 
Brookville coal. 
Tionesta coal. 


Openings are frequently made to the Mercer coals, but these seams 
add little to the fuel supply of the few districts in which they are 
found, so far as is now known. | 

Of the coal seams that are worked, the Middle Kittanning (No. 6 
of Newberry) is by far the most important. The large mines of the 
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county are all established in this seam. ‘The Lower Kittanning coal 
(No. 5 of Newberry) is next in value. It is mined for the market in 
two townships, and is worked besides in numerous country banks. There 
are also important deposits of fire-clay and iron ore included in the 
Kittanning series, which are extensively worked within the county. 
Neither of the Freeport coals are shipped from within the county limits — 
at the present time, though at several points each is found of mineable 
thickness. The Upper Freeport horizon holds, however, quite as con- 
spicuous a place, and quite as great economic value as the best develop- 
ment of its coal could give to it, for it is the famous blackband iron ore 
horizon of the county. 

In addition to the economic elements already noted, there are 
several salt wells in the county that derive their brine from the Berea 
Grit of the Sub-carboniferous formation, which is quite deeply buried 
here. 

All of these elements, coal mines, ore beds and salt wells are 
indicated in the accompanying sketch map of the county. The most 
interesting feature of the map is the careful location of the blackband 
deposits of the county, as far as they are now known. 


Tue Trongesta Coat (Coat No. 36). 


The coal seam identified as the Tionesta coal is confined in its 
valuable development to Lawrence, and possibly Franklin, Wayne and 
Sugar Creek townships. Even here it is of no great importance. 

The position of the seam is from 10 to 15 feet above the Upper 
Mercer limestone, and about 35 feet below the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Its place and relations are well shown in the Bolivar section, recorded 
on page 67. | 

The coal maintains a good thickness through several square miles 
of territory to the west and south of Bolivar, and it is accordingly 
known as the Bolivar coal. It has been worked on a number of farms, 
viz., on the Belknap, Zutavern, and Baker farms. At present it is 
mined only on the last, and here in a small and inefficient way. The 
structure of the seam is shown in the subjoined diagram : 
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The volume of the coal is good, but its quality is poor, as indicated 
by the following analysis : 


IB OUAVATT CO Dee ee eeek eae caeec were te ee edad OEE Saks SON, EAN ES, Lord. 
Moisture. ... ...... BA hs BAe Daan POAT. CW BER OST 0 2.94. 
Wolatilehmattentsscncncccsoccneeecenase EECA COSC AEA EEE Rea pare ty ty: Se 3 a 41.40 
Sie CEC ANDO TUM ee sce cee ee ee ere calc oss Mico chute sinned Sos aslaamn demon 42.94 
TNs pee eee Bret RN Se NM a AL UPI Lo aia cc aug slats gucisiesiees ese pueeee sets 12.72 
TO tal ee eee oe Me een cea sees odie ote asGanvanbiecdes 100.00 

SUI OOTP ..5400000016000000606000000000600000000000000500000000005000000000000000 3.30 


The coal is short grained or curly. It is not easily mined, and the 
middle slate makes it very dirty. It is used only because of its accessi- 
bility, and it cannot hold its place where other coals compete on any- 
thing like equal terms. It is to be noted that the Baker bank is the 
only one in Northern Ohio in which this seam is at present worked. 
The seam is shown in many sections, but it attains its greatest thickness 
here. In Sugar Creek township it has been mined in years past, but is 
no longer worked. 


THE BROOKVILLE CoAauL (Coat No. 4 or NEWBERRY). 


The Brookville coal is worked at several points in the county in 
connection with its overlying limestone. The best development occurs 
in Dover township. The section found on the farm of William Swaby, 
in lot 30, has been already given (see Fig. XIX, B.). This section is 
prodigal in the display of the mineral wealth that belongs to this por- 
tion of the series. It contains two coal seams, two limestones, two 
horizons of iron ore, and two of fire-clay, that are all worked at the 
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present time. In addition, there are minor deposits of ore and coal] 
that are shown in the section. | 
The Lower Mercer limestone is in strong force and of excellent 
character here. It measures 6 feet in thickness. It is mined quite 
largely for the Dover Furnace. The Gray or Putnam Hill limestone 
is 3 feet thick, and it also is of good quality, and is used for furnace 
flux. The coal which immediately underlies the limestone is better 
here than in most localities. It is 34 feet thick. It is divided into 
two equal benches by a clay parting, 6 inches in thickness. Contrary 
to what is found in Stark county, the bottom bench has the best reputa- 
tion, and is used as a blacksmithing coal. ‘The clay that underlies it 
is also worked for the market, and the three elements combine to invest 
the horizon with conspicuous interest. The coal would not be largely 
worked by itself, as it would not be able to compete successfully with 
the Kittanning coals, with which the district is so well supplied, but 
coming, as it does, as a secondary product, it is furnished at low rates, 
though, of course, in but small quantity. The Brookville seam is also 
worked at a few other points in the township under the same general 


conditions. 
THe Lower Kirrannine Coat (No. 5). 


This well-known and widely distributed seam (No. 5 of Newberry) 
occupies a considerable area in Tuscarawas county. Its most con- 
spicuous development is in Sandy township, in the northeastern corner 
of the county. It has been worked here for a number of years in con- 
nection with its underlying clay, on the large scale. The last-named 
element here assumes its highest quality, and gives the name by which 
the Kittanning clay is best known in Northern Ohio, viz., the Mineral 
Point clay. The horizon of the coal is still further marked by the 
occurrence of a valuable bed of kidney ore that lies in the shales above 
the coal. The ore has been worked extensively for the Massillon and 
Canal Dover furnaces under the name of Shell ore. This stratum 
belongs rather with the small seam of coal, “the 18-inch vein,” that 
lies 15 to 18 feet above the Lower Kittanning seam, but it is commonly 
associated with the latter. 

The coal seam under consideration is worked in almost all portions 
of the township, but it is only at Mineral Point and in its immediate 
vicinity that facilities exist for shipping. The only mines of the town- 
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ship deserving of the name in this seam are the two mines, operated by 
C. E. Holden, at Mineral Point, the Welsh mine, the Tunnel mine, and 
the lately opened Wolf mine. 

The country banks are numerous. The following list includes 
most of them: 
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The coal ranges from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft., holding a thickness of 3 
to 4 feet through a considerable area. Its structure at Mineral Point 
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is shown in the preceding diagram. The divisions of the clay that 
underlies the coal, and which far exceeds the latter in value, are also 
indicated. 

The composition of the coal can be learned from the following 
_ analyses of Professor Lord: 


No.1. Holden’s new mine, at Mineral Point. 
No. 2. Tuscarawas Coal and Iron Company, tunnel mine. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
MOiIStUre c.ccis cate Ee eee 4.26 3.35 
Molatilenmatter sci bse hecsnk eee eee ee oe 41.61 42.14 
Fixed CaEbomite seh Week eee neater Roane ness 48.08 43.73 
DENI) 0 yesCeP SER EOE ae PER ITAA nN SP a te oe INT a AAD meen ae Ty Oba Nt ET 9 6.10 10.78 


100.00 100.00 
SUlPHUr’ «coe iwcocsvansawascedanercesccaees Weseasseuees oes cee eee ee 2.28 4.77 


The coal has a bright resinous luster, and well defined joints or 
cleavage planes. It mines fairly large, but it is tender and does not 
bear handling well. The lower and permanent parting is a pyritous 
slate. There is also visible pyrites distributed through the seam, often 
in large amount. 3 

The floor of the coal, as shown in the foregoing figure, consists of 
5 feet of plastic clay, below which the valuable deposit of the hard or 
flint clay is reached. This upper clay makes great trouble in mining 
on account of its expansion in the process of slacking. It more than 
doubles its volume as it slacks, and thus necessitates a great amount of 
work in keeping entries open. Sometimes the floors of the entries need 
to be cut down many times before they are given up. When any worked 
portions of the mine are left for a few months, they are practically 
closed by this rise of the floor. 

The roof of the coal generally consists of shales, the entire interval 
between this seam and the Middle Kittanning that overlies it generally 
having this constitution. It gives way easily, and needs constant watch- 
fulness and care. 

The accidents of the seam in this district affect the mining of it 
almost as much as its essential characteristics. There is no known por- 
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tion of the coal field of Ohio where there has been a tithe of the dis- 
turbance that occurs in the vicinity of Mineral Point. The disturbance 
is shown in its most marked phases in a cut of the Valley Railway, a 
mile above Mineral Point. The rocks of the Kittanning Group, and a 
part of the Freeport Group are here found in a synclinal fold, the 
structure of which is complex. There is a northwesterly dip of 60° to 
75° in part of the series. The Lower Freeport coal and limestone are 
shown in the railroad cut, as well as the Middle Kittanning, No. 6, the 
former being 18 inches thick. The Upper Freeport coal does not 
appear, but a coarse sandstone, apparently the Mahoning, is shown in 
the upper portion of the section, lying horizontal and unconformable 
on the edges of the upturned series. This fact fixes the date of the 
disturbance, if the reference of the sandstone is correct. In any case 
it brings out clearly the fact, not hitherto recognized in Ohio geology, 
that a considerable disturbance occurred near the end of the Lower 
Coal Measure period in this portion of the State. 


The results of this movement affect quite seriously all mining opera- 
tions in this field. The disturbance is shown in Holden’s old mine, at 
Mineral Point, in “clay veins” without number, in rolls and breaks in 
the coal, and sometimes in a doubling of the coal seam for a short 
distance. The coal has been found to rise at an angle of 45° in the 
mine, and to pitch downwards after a short distance at an equal angle. 
In short, there is not another mine in the State that makes any near 
approach to such irregularity as is shown here. The seam throughout 
this field is more or less involved, but the trouble seems to have 
culminated in the vicinity of Mineral Point. 


The seam is not opened in Lawrence township to any extent, but 
there is proof of its presence there at some points in fair development. 
Its horizon is reached in Fairfield in several of the valleys, but the coal 

has not been reported here. In Dover townst.ip it is again quite largely 
worked, and the characteristics already given for the seam will apply 
without change to this locality. It is cut by many “clay veins,” and 
every mine in it meets with more or less trouble, but still it is a basis 
for quite extensive work. ‘The largest amount of coal has been taken 
from what is known as the Bodey or Wilhelmi Bank, opposite Canal 
Dover. The structure of the seam is shown in the accompanying figure. 
The deposit of pyritous slate represented in it is abnormal, and is only 
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found in one or two portions of the mine. In Jefferson township there 
are one or two small banks opened in the seam. 
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The ‘clay veins” or “clay slips,’ as they are sometimes called, 
above referred to, constitute the most serious difficulty in the miner’s 
work in this bank. When he fires a shot at night, he is never certain 
that a half foot or more of clay will not be disclosed between him and 
his next day’s work. The Bodey coal ranges from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 
5 in. in thickness. Its quality is as good as is anywhere found in this 
seam. | 

John Hinkle mines the same seam in the same neighborhood. 
His coal averages 3 ft. 4in. The coal of both banks is used for 
domestic supply in Canal Dover, for steam in the mills and factories of 
the town, and for salt boiling. It is also mined in the township by 
Henry Vogt, F. Lind, and Wm. Swaby. Lind’s mine takes both clay 
and coal, and the Swaby farm yields a greater variety of minerals than 
any other one tract in the county.. 

This seam has assumed but little importance so far.in any other 
portions of the county. It is often wanting in the scale, particularly 
in the western townships, and when present it is generally too thin to 
be worked to advantage. In York township a fine body of coal is 
probably to be referred to it, viz., the mine worked by Nicholas Winkler. 
This coal is 5 feet thick, has a waxy, resinous luster, and burns with a 
white ash. It is shipped to a small extent on the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railroad. It has an excellent name in the neighborhoods where 
it is known. 


THE MippLE KiTTannine Coat (No. 6). 


The seam now to be treated, so largely preponderates in the coal 
production of Tuscarawas county that, aside from the mines already 
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described, but little injustice would be done if the entire production 
were referred to it. It is mined in every township of the county but 
one, viz., Perry, and it is quite probable that it underlies this town to 
a greater or less extent. It is or has been mined on the large scale in 
Goshen, Warwick, Mill and Union. In the Pike Run district of 
Goshen township, it supports two of the largest mines of the State. In 
Sandy, Dover, Fairfield, Salem and Oxford townships, though not 
worked in mines of great individual importance, the aggregate produc- 
tion of the seam is considerable. In the remaining townships it is 
almost the sole fuel supply of the people. 


In Wayne, Franklin and Lawrence townships it occupies but little 
territory, as it lies high in the caps of their southern hills. Here, also, the 
seam shows the smallest volume. It does not generally exceed 3 feet in 
thickness in these towns, and the same measure is found in a large part 
of Dover. Indeed in most of the townships there are considerable 
areas in which it is a three-feet seam, though it often gains a few inches 

on this measure. It attains its maximum in Goshen, Warwick, Mill 
and Union, ranging here from 33 to 5 feet in thickness, and the quality 
is also highest here. 


The remarkable persistency and steadiness of the seam is nowhere 
better shown than in this county. 


It has also as wide an outcrop here as in any other portion of the 
field, the proved breadth of the coal swamp being nearly 25 miles, 
measured from the western outcrop, southeastward on the line of dip. 

The following sections and statements show the structure and gen- 
eral condition of the coal in a number of the townships of the county. 
The sections were taken from the worked mines and banks, and they 
naturally exhibit, therefore, the best development of the seam, as thus 
far found. 


In Sandy township this coal is worked by J. A. Saxton, near 
Sandyville, the seam being 42 inches thick. John Black works it on 
his farm where it is 4 feet thick. It is also worked on Wm. Rice’s 
farm, on section 13, where it is 42 inches thick. The Zoar Community 
has one mine in this seam, the thickness being 3 feet. 


In Dover township the coal is worked in a small way by the 
following parties, viz. : 
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D. Knisely, Kurtz and Weber, 

F. Rosenberg, Harvey Gibbs, 

Jas. Harper, A. Snyder, 

P. Stockdale, Isaac Crisman, 

S. Rhinehart, D. G. Hill & Co., Dover Salt Well. 
Geo. Weber, 


The coal is 4 feet thick near the river, but runs down in thickness 
as it is followed northward. Geo. Weber’s coal is 32 inches thick. 
Kurtz and Weber have 36 inches. The lowest thickness of the other 
banks is 42 inches. ‘The average is 46 inches. Several banks carry 
4 feet quite regularly. | 

The structure of Jas. Harper’s coal is shown in the following 
diagram : 
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In Fairfield township there has been a large amount of coal mined | 
for the salt works that have been established here many years. There 
are also several banks that have long been the reliance of the country 
about them. | 

The following persons are now mining this seam, viz. : 
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The structure of the seam on Henry Wallick’s farm is shown in 
the appended figure: 
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Goshen township not only far outranks the other townships of the 
county, taken separately, in the production of coal, but it produces, in 
fact, very much more than all the rest combined. It is the only town- 
ship in which any large shipping mines at present exist. The seam 
averages, throughout this district, 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness. It reaches 
its maximum of 5 feet in many instances. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the following analyses: 
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These results are believed to fairly represent the seam throughout 
this district. In fact they are applicable to it throughout Eastern Ohio. 

In physical characters the coal has much to recommend it. It has 
a fair degree of strength, being intermediate in this respect between the 
Massillon coal to the north, and the Cambridge coal to the south of it. 
It is rather hard to cut or undermine, and does not “shoot” to as much 
advantage as many coals. To blast it, there is required from $ to 5 cents 
worth of powder per ton. It does not admit of being ‘shot off the solid,” 
but must be undermined and “sheared” with proper care. The miner’s 
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average output is 3 tons or possibly 33 tons of clean coal. The screens 
in use are mainly 14 inches in the mesh. The nut and slack are gen- 
erally run together, making a merchantable product, in demand for 
steam purposes. 

Royalty is generally paid on clean coal, and the usual rate is 14 
cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

The round or lump coal is much valued for domestic uses in the 
county, but when compared with Massillon coal it is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage. Consequently when the coal reaches the lake markets it 
is mainly confined in its uses to steam production. It is a favorite fuel 
on lake steamers, and is widely used for locomotives. 

The seam is in reality a three-benched coal, but it is often worked 
in such a way as to show only one main and regular parting. 

The uppermost bench is an impure and slaty coal, that is locally 
known by the name of cash. This cash is generally left in the mine to 
form the roof, unless it is taken down in the main entries to give height. 
It gives a safe and permanent roof. Above the cash, which ranges 
from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, there are several feet of shale that 
slacks, upon the access of the air, and comes down in a dangerous way. 
In these roof shales are many large calcareous nodules or concretions, 
filled with beautifully preserved Coal Measure fossils. ‘The shells of 
Producta are especially numerous and fine. These concretions will 
doubtless yield hydraulic cement when properly treated, as is inferred 
from their composition, but the number brought out may not be large 
enough to lend any value to the fact. 

The floor of the coal is a soft clay. No rock intervenes between 
this seam and the next coal below, as a general rule. This fact 
necessitates the leaving of large pillars, which are from 21 to 25 feet in 
width. Rooms are generally worked 25 feet wide. The pillars are 
“‘ gripped ”’,at the entrance of the rooms, to confer additional strength. 

The main parting of the worked portion of the seam is sometimes 
not more than 6 inches from the bottom, and sometimes it is as much 
as 21 inches. It is a sulphurous slate, and is known everywhere as the 
“copperas band.” It finds market in Cleveland for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, and considerable quantities of it are shipped for this 
purpose. Other partings and slates are found in different mines or in 
different portions of the same mine, and masses of pyrites frequently 
occur. 
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The structure of the seam is further shown in the appended 
diagrams. The facts rey-resented in these sections are drawn from 
different mines, but each mine will perhaps furnish examples of all the 
variations included in the diagrams, and more. ‘The chief centers of 


production are represented here. 
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The Goshen Coal Company, A. W. Brown, Superintendent, ships 
coal by the Tuscarawas Valley Railway, and also by the canal. The 
mine is located under the well-known Goshen Ridge. It employs 60 
or more miners, and has a present capacity of 150 tons daily. Its coal 
is extremely regular, the only interruption being found in small rolls in 
the floor. 

The same statements apply to the Goshen Ridge mine, of Mathius, 
McFarland & Co., which employs 30 men, and ships coal by canal only. 

The coal of W. B. Rennie’s mine has the structure indicated in 


the next diagram : 


FIGURE LU 


W.B.RENNIE’S COAL NEW PHILADELPHIA 


~ oapstowe ~ woe ee ee 
SOC ce ale te ia 
Coe wean TS neo 
Sane | Sci ae tae 
Coal ne ye ee ee 3 6 a 
SUGter wot see ] 
SOU eae ARTE O ASU ee Le 
Slate, extea@.--.________- x 
: ecu ea — j 
CUO 2s ee nemne Hane, eee y 


The coal in this mine shows considerable “‘ white cap” or encrusting 
calcite in the seams. This factor is thought to make the coal break 
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fine when blasted, and consequently the miners dislike to meet it in 
their workings. The coal of this mine is shipped by canal, exclusively, 
to the Cleveland market. The front hills are largely worked out under 
the ridge, and long underground hauls are necessary. 

The Pike Run mines Nos. 1 and 2, the latter of which is also 
known as the Brock Hill mine, are by far the largest of the county. 

The structure of their coal is indicated in the following figure, with 
the qualifications already made: 


FIGURE LVL 


STRUCTU RE QF COAL AT RI RUN Vives 
“Cash” jal, ONIN a cy Se a el SEBO ceage 6" 


Cogalle eee sii ove inet mane 


NMiddbe paxtiia of Sguhai she eee 
Moura packing. Pee poe 


Coal Ue ee ee Se een 
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These mines belong to the Tuscarawas Valley Coal Company, 
O. Young, Manager, Elyria, Ohio. They employ 225 men, and are 
shipping from 400 to 600 tons daily. The coal, like that of the last- 
named mine, is coated to quite an extent with calcite capping. The 
mines of this company are in excellent order. Ventilation is secured 
through a Champion fan, and the air is said to be as good as in any 
mine of the State. 

There are in addition several other mines in the township, as the 
Walton Ridge mine, the Goshen Salt Well mine, the Groff mine, the 
Jones mine, and other smaller banks, but the statements already made 
cover fairly well the whole ground. 

The coal of Warwick, Mill and Union townships deserves to be 
treated in the same connection with the Goshen coal, as all constitute 
but a single field. Mining has been extensively carried on in all these 
townships, along the lines of the railroads and canal, in past years, and 
the front hills are in many cases worked out. There still remain large 
areas of excellent coal lands, but a little less accessible than those por- 
tions already used. It is probable that the finest body of coal not yet 
reached in this district is to be found in Union township. 
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In York township there is one small shipping mine, and a large 
number of country banks now open in the Middle Kittanning seam 
(No. 6). The shipping mine is owned by H. Andermann, and leased 
to J. L. Edwards '‘& Co., who furnish all the coal used in the Dover 
Rolling-mill. A small amount is also sold to outside parties. A 
question exists as to the reference of this coal. It may be the Lower 
Kittanning seam. The coal is in good condition here. It is 4 feet 
thick, mines large, is clean and bright, and has no more than the usual 
proportion of sulphur. The sulphur band is constant throughout the 
district, and occasionally an extra parting occurs. The coal of this 
mine)burns with a white ash, but elsewhere the seam almost invariably 
leaves a purple ash. 

The structure of the seam in the township is fairly shown in the 
accompanying diagram : 


FIGURE LYk 
SECTION OF GMATHIUS? COAL. 
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The fcountry mines that were noted in the township are the 
following : 


Inches. 
Adam Limbaugh.......:...0.0 Section 5—Coal, 28—Large amount of pyrite present. 
Solomon Beaver.......... poured rf 5 a 10 
IW WIOIE Sots ccs stenescocieecsesse “ 4 =“ 32—Quality good. 
Sa Weapbylereccccccsseconccisncessss & 3. “ 42—Good. 
George W. Matthias........... Lot 12 “ 48—Good. [tanning. 
Frederick Keizer....., ........ Section 24 ‘“‘ 58-60—This may bejthe Lower Kit- 
Susan Barkholdert.............. Lot 13 > 60 
Phillip Hermann............... “©. 139 Ge 
Franz Ankeney ..........0.0000 pit d Sc 48 
JACODYKOMICH oye... cccceesese ess LO 0 
\ Whitty, (CHEN /c6secubdaduuc00d0DbGedo Section 17 “48 
AL, OR free... sa daeied ile dle «0 sialeistenives mG) “42 
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In Jefferson township but very little coal is mined, but the two 
Kittanning seams are in the main persistent. The middle seam (No. 6) 
seldom fails, and it is worked in a few winter mines. The following 
list includes most of them: 


Inches. 
Wim. sAn gel eacecicwtoastetesecs cine bis tesecsttcous sn sscummseaceneweaeeene Section 11—Coal, 40 
Biv a Wlitietirscocec cea tetecccecesiecs coca saccseouee cone tceesneceee anes Lot 15 oO 
Johns ‘Bakereerencsuccsecsenccosessios coos stoctecsenerccconte owen teres Phillipsburg “ 36 
Alexandert Renton Cees seine ee eee ee Section 25 
Abraham: (orem zee. 5k ihisee kectouchs otertest cel ocsies secs heceessteeet iY 25 
Michael: Wherthy cc. cccsie. ott, cats test fenton eee mcrae enereans Coal, 36 
Mirs sO CSC erd eiccscen icnees th diese a vous ameter se Chee ee etter Lot 36 So BO 
David BuChlereeeccasts ccrck oe cats vac ieacetersnrcacetecsceeneecaeentee res 


All of these are red-ash coals of fair quality. The coals of the 
Kittanning horizon hold very close to the level of Stone Creek Valley, 
which is the railroad grade, through the part of the township traversed 
by it. | 

Salem township furnishes some of the most interesting and im- 
portant geological sections of the county. It is traversed by the Tus- 
carawas Valley, which is carried below the Kittanning horizon, and 
the highest beds of which reach to the Barren Measures. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is found here with its usual steadiness 
and constancy. It runs from 2 to 4 feet in thickness, as in the town- 
ships already traversed, and is the almost universal reliance of the 
community for the supply of fuel. It is or has been worked on almost 
every farm. The following named persons supply a little more coal 
than their neighbors, but there is not a shipping bank in the township: 


Adam Stocker ......... Section Vic. Staspeceseseeerccemeaceeeeeens Coal, 24 in. thick. 
ANGE yaa, UCU e5050000000000 SoiWiaetasection lOc. cctsecccscssessecnesenccese eS nS 
Conrad Stocker........ Wot 1G 7Salem! Tracti-csssjsosscs.cs-sesceeecees “28 vy 
Richard Stocker ...... 1 mile N. E. from Pt. Washington......... “80 sé 
Alvin Brough........... Lot 11, Salem Tract........ ....: scigbecancauealsss ee Gy § 
Enoch Wollt ............ WWOMMStAtIOMYs.c.5 22. s..ce sb wotoclenscenlecadanceenes a 10) Si 
ING Bremenrescccccssccc SECtOMHLS 6. lo ccocbhbs chided censnseces cine Mee “36 
ID owbllys) AWA 6ccooosaccee SOCIOMEG ..-2 0 casos hae cessenshos ove sisacoce costae “36 
David Rumbaugh.....On canal, 2 miles from Pt. Washington... “ 38 rf 
Andrew Stocker ...... MotiZsNSalemuMractit nc .cessen. eon oceans 42 ss 


This list might be much extended, but the range of the coal is 
well enough shown in these figures. The coal is universally a red-ash 
coal. It agrees entirely with the descriptions already given of the 
seam. | 
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The Lower Kittanning coal is not found in the township, so far as 
known, but both the Freeport coals occur, as will presently be shown. 
The appended diagram represents the structure of the seam in its 


more moderate development : 


R.STOCKE R'IS COA L,NEAR PORT WASHINGTON, 


ee 


Botton. 


1se- clay 


The same conditions prevail in all essential respects in Clay town- 
ship. The Putnam Hill limestone makes the lowest important stratum 
of the township. The fuel supply is mainly furnished by the same 
persistent seam that we are now following. At one or two points, how- 
ever, the coal is characterized by some features that have not been 
before reported. 

The following skeleton section illustrates the leading facts in the 


geology of the township: 


Brush Oreek coal, DlOSSOM ..............cseseeseesecveeeeen (No. 7a.) 
Mn Gerivallieccwnsccscccoccscsecssessseseesssaslecetttedswessesces 50 feet. 

(WfoOeHe INS SNONAG ECE d45500500600600000000000000000000000000000 2 feet thick (No.7). 

Upper Freeport clay. 
Interval, from coal to coal ...............cseeeeeeeees 120 feet. 

Middlerkattanmingteoalleccc..-c.. sc. sccrcescetssecerones 4 feet thick (No. 6). 
VINTRETA FEAL 600000650006 000003 BEDS BOGE CEU B IB BOs ORDO COICO 68 feet. 

letra en, JENN MONTE ET OTEYS) 5440960000009000509000006000000000005 3 feet. 

Brook.villl CX coalectcecseees sacs ccosssossiswesovecccvassisisee'sseueses 13 feet (No. 4). 


At the bend of the canal, near lock 17, the following short but 
interesting section is well exposed : 


18 G. 
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Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. ae 
Shale ek arasseteecetscaencacecusbecssesseseceneeeeten ine neamenn fabsauaneenosenese 10 

Middle Kuttammineycoaliiec.cccsdccceccece lacececcdesets sce teaderasecpmetaceees Deaeieace 3 
[terval sncicseis ce ssccscesecevecescscssesceascstensedesenconcesedioee: soceeecoeeeaee 20 

Lower Mittanninoicoalie.c..ccccwccocosecccecen covcoccoecssceecaecemseereeeteesceeees 2 
TIGER Val Meetrccacdccssctsvetesvasetesscevssccesaeoseres vee Sadescdueceneeesiiessesoeeneees 45 

Jertrynayyon, JSHUD! Gre Ere IbMVEr Koy OVS \.oqdo0060690000400000000206006006006000000000000000000 2 

Brookville coal, thin. 

Fire-clay. 


Heavy sandstone. 


On the farm of Esq. L.S. Winsch, at Gnadenhiitten, a section, 
including the coal now to be considered, is found. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. 
Hossiliferousiblack¢shialemiccscnsccosceseccencccescccostocesene Teecmetecnensecoss 1 
Blue'shale or soapstone ...2...s52 sees esesseneesiesecocucase soscteneerneececccdeseee 8 
“Cash” or bone coal......... LGibegewedeccectdcovess suaaeetemmemare mesaeseccieee 8 
Coalsmiddlecor main |benchy.2-2..0-.s.cc.0c snes sees eoeeee eee eee 2 6 
‘Copperas: DAN?’ ..2.0...-sccccsconsesccsesscescere oases cesteanttessosimeesenscens 1 
Coal lower bench ies Mea ae ease eae ee eee et connate tL 8} 
Fire-clay. 


The structure of this coal is represented in figure LX: 


RIGUAE Lx 


WINSCH?S COAL NEAR GNADENHUTTEN, 
Samastoa—.-.-------- meee 


Bine fosciiiecous shale. 


Skiqlewk s+ oe qr 
Boay Cannel Gee ge 
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There are several banks in the southern part of the township, 
about one mile north of the little village of Gilmore, that supply this 
immediate neighborhood. They are the Cochran bank, the Parker 
bank, and the Gilmore bank. The coal as worked here is rather thin, 
viz., 32 inches, and lies very near the drainage level, but it is hard and 
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black, and it lacks the pyrite seam that has been so constantly reported 
hitherto. But 2 or 3 feet below it another coal seam occurs. ‘This 
lower seam is one foot or one and a half feet thick. At times the inter- 
vening clay thins out, and then we find nearly 5 feet of coal with only 
a thin clay parting. Formerly only this lower bench was worked. It 
was of poor quality, and it had a clay roof, which was troublesome, but 
convenience led to its being worked in the small way. But the falling 
in of the clay roof showed finally the larger and better seam above, 
and this only is taken now. The case is instructive. It shows the 
‘parting of the seam, which has been found to run steady over hundreds 
of square miles from one to three inches, suddenly expanding to as 
many feet, and then in places shrinking again to the normal measure. 
This line of facts will be found interesting in connection with others of 
the same general character that have been found elsewhere in this seam, 
and to which attention will be subsequently directed. It is unnecessary 
to name the many small banks from which the coal of this universal seam 
has been taken out within the township. It never misses its horizon, and 
is fairly mineable on every farm in which this horizon is reached, so far 
as known. 

In Oxford and Washington townships we are reaching the line at 
which the Middle Kittanning seam falls below drainage. It is exposed 
in only the northwestern corner of Washington, in the valley of Dun- 
lap’s Creek. From this small district all of the coal of the township 
is derived. Five country banks cover the chief production. They 
belong to the parties named below: 


1D) und CPIM CG ameree een ce tas costs Aoclaes as tis csaatiew sap esis Scie cave saeeeccwsnpinteecsebeees ses Lot 29 
VERSE BAIT ee cn cc cnn e ceca sacacccessed cusevine’ sevecuevesSevastenccucttoa seaeeshas 25 
POMMPMIV COATS Reser tet cscs sect eiswes daisasinniedere (o Seuslecloseeseves vesseieebecesesss some LG 
JOstaleMeanrp lay ec seewteetess sc ciseenso-4 cioainieie seo eee Sedan <a'eve Sovbwsecedieeacwile “24 
GOV ZerStome ters ercmestessedioocss tecnicos esoese geste set sticees sats cast eacnanonccke sed: SS 


In all these cases the coal lies very low in the valley, having no 
more than the necessary height for convenient handling. At the Kees 
bank the “cash” has turned into a slaty cannel coal. It comes down 
easily and furnishes working height in entries and rooms. ‘The coal is 


soft to mine, and is in good repute, Its structure is shown in the 
accompanying diagram : 
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FLGVRE GX 
SECTION OF DANIEL KEES? COAL 
Soapst GUS Cooks Luss wae ———— 


Comnel Conl, ce Cosby 


Coal, conperos ak: bobbown 
Sokt Viwe-clay art Ot i | 


At John Fivecoat’s bank we find the seam somewhat thicker. Its 
structure is as follows: 


Inches. 
Slate. 
Coal, upper, DENCH jax ccive iewacde feadcnceehevasweade saodeesee mom tesecdaa ne sccenencees 29 
Olay. Or COpperas Partin)... jcesesccsccovscinetnciereceeserescotsecceceseoers 1 
Coal, lower Den Ch... o.c23vacssescceoascesscsussesasaueseesaoeemercerescecescoecesose 15 
Clay. 


This mine produces much more than any other mine in the town- 
ship. It is credited with 20,000 bushels annually. The Murphy bank 
is of the same general character. A section of the coal is shown below: 


RFLGEVURE wR 


MURPHY’S COAL,WASHINGTON TWP. 
SOO ee ——————— 


Clow or Vurites Eu, 
BotVor Coal 


In the Tuscarawas Valley, at New Comerstown, Oxford township, 
we find excellent sections illustrating the general geology of the district. 
At the iron bridge, just south of New Comerstown, there is a sec- 
tion of the Lower Mercer horizon of unsurpassed clearness. It is as 
follows : . 
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Rt Ta, 
Sandstone. 
Shale with ore nodules..............sscscccsssesccoees severe rscsereesseesesceeees 4 
MLO CKMONC Meee eee ee eens eae Sele alers Walelaee dalsie scles ssesclenieceseesiececeseessese 3 
SCONE PIMECOM Cuaron ere aact ec atains Seca sete toatesecssessives sceeecmeeereseass’e 2 
HO Were MiercenliimestOMe pesecese cc steccoctcccecessecesscsestceseciecrseccesee ses 10 
ILA TE WIGREEP COE Mos 0460e190000000000060000020000000000080000000 COOCOS COOTONGOGO0 4, 
Fire-clay. 
Snalle, wrt Taille GF OR G5 [OLWOL5.000000e600000000000100000.009000 400000060000 Treks 
STAMINA? SETAC 200009000000000000000000 366000600000000000000300000000000800 000000 See 
WOnCE al CUR eons eoe net on recess eceeeenesuacccneesebevesseselseccececesececetes 1 4 
lbaryall ot lox, TASTE TO, TANET 2 .96500000000600000600000002060000900000000000 650000000 3 


FLEURE LRA 


SECTION AT IRON BRIDGE NEWCOMERST GOWN 


Sancistovre mere rs eek gyegs yee OR) Ser aa 

Shales with ainles amc plates. of ¢ won Ore ps 3---4! 
Block Ove WEED cle ad Phat Bs sa bs FD " BiApers Ware rn tare ——— it 
Lower Neveer Limestone -----~----— MME. 3. 
Lowee Mercet Goal -------—------ w= nassecee <0, 
ese cla on SS OS se i Ger — ap \\ Yes 
Shale with ove nodules(lyer of eu | se yaeertaonany Ny \3. we 
Shaly. Seine SCOT Ue eae eae ea ii Rwver G4 ‘ 


Another section is found near Suydam’s lock that includes more 
elements. It is as follows: 


Ii, 10} 

EGC JkaiREeraMITAysS EEL (ANI@s (©))660000008000008000000000000000000000000000000 3 

NG eRV aliens lace cei ataia sececenscgsstesseedee’ cusesabecdeat seetessegeusseeses 62 
Butnanmllil HorGrayslimestone@rsccccieccciectscocssstoccccecce cosas eee 3 
Brookville coal (No. 4), thin. 

NES TV al necee te eeocecis cc scceis cseae, oven conviscseneneoesesceescbewosiecess quis ss 374 
Tionesta (?) coal, overlain with sandstone .............ceecscoescssscoores 1 

JEN FET VEDI Leodocagoocosobonencsdose sacontecRiCCORCA SHORE Te CcA OSCE eC EE CEee TenEn Hees 13 
Upper Mercer limestome’:.....5.....0cc0.000cscosescosceces Ri Sseeuiaccres Ri ceserod LTO 
Upper Mercer coal, thin. 

Mntervalecocsecscosesecen sates sasevdcsscecseacdscvetecscsccoacetess esses cocconecccs = 
Iowerg Mercerslimvestonsyancccccsccctucccessssstescseses soscssicsss cece’ vosne ses 36 


Lower Mercer coal. 


A still longer section from this vicinity is shown in Fig. XX. 

Few additional statements are needed in regard to the coal. One 
peculiarity of it, in part of its extent, is the reduction or occasional dis- 
appearance of the lower bench of the coal and of the overlying copperas 
band. In such cases the thickness of the seam is correspondingly re- 
duced. Where the seam is thus reduced, it generally measures 28 to 36 


$ 
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inches. The Lower Kittanning seam fails throughout this township, so 
far as now known. : 

Considerable disturbance of the series is shown in the tunnel, south 
of Newcomerstown. The coal that is cut in the tunnel has been faulted 
and doubled to an unusual extent for an Ohio seam. } 

The coal seam now under discussion has been followed through the 
central townships of the county, and has been shown to be universal in 
its distribution, and steady, if not generous in its development. It re- 
mains to indicate the leading facts as to the seam on the line of its 
western outcrop. This outcrop occupies parts of Franklin, Wayne, 
Sugar Creek, Auburn and Bucks township. The valley of the South 
Fork of Sugar Creek traverses these townships, and contains in the 
hills that bound it a fair showing of this seam as well as of the others 
that belong to the section. Quite a careful examination was made of 
this line a few years since by Professor E. B. Andrews, of the Geolog- | 
ical Survey, in the interest of the Connotton Valley Railway extension. 
A number of facts gathered from his published report will be used in 
the succeeding brief account of the same district. 

The Middle Kittanning seam (Coal No. 6) lies high in the hills 
along this line, and consequently its acreage is much less extensive 
than in the townships already reviewed. Coming southward from 
Stark county, it is first found in what is known as the Agnus Hill, in 
Franklin township, 2 or 3 miles south and west of Beach City. The 
coal has long been worked at this point. It has been mined mainly 
under light cover and is of comparatively small volume, measuring but 3 
feet 3 inches, all told. The hill rises high enough in the ridge to which 
it belongs to furnish a scanty showing of the Freeport horizon, both of 
the coals being represented by “ blossoms” at least. 

_ A mile or two southward the seam is again worked in the Haas 
bank. It is 4 feet thick, and has a good name in the neighborhood. 

Still further southward, and in Wayne township, we find the Shoup 
bank, the Baker bank and the Wallick bank, all in the same coal. The 
first of these openings shows unusual volume for this seam, the measure- 
ment reported here being 5 ft. 2 in. The coal of the Wallick bank 
shows a thickness of 4 ft. 4inches. The bottom bench is 13 inches 
thick, and the parting 1 inch. The areas in all of these cases are 
limited by the fact already referred to, viz., that the coal lies high in 
the hills. The quality is of the usual Middle Kittanning type. 
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In Sugar Creek township there are several winter banks open in 
this seam. A little coal has been mined from it at Shanesville, but the 
seam is thinner here than at some other points. The Dummermuth, 
Funk, and numerous other banks, situated in the eastern part of the 
township, yield a considerable amount of good coal. The thickness of 
the seam ranges from 3 ft. 2 in. to 4 ft. 2 in., the increase occurring in 
the lower bench. , 

In Auburn township the mines of Lebengut, Buehler, the Zimmer- 
mans, and others, furnish a large local supply. The quality of the coal 
averages fairly well with the quality of the seam taken as a whole 
throughout northeastern Ohio, but it is not easy to see how certain 
claims that have been made for the coal of this particular region, as 
surpassing all other coals of the bituminous field, the Youghiogeny coal 
included, in calorific and evaporative power, could have originated, 
much less how they can be substantiated. The Lebengut coal as sampled 
from a freshly mined wagon load, shows the following composition : 


Coal of Washington Lebengut’s bank, Auburn township ............... Lord. 
IMPOISUUNE Merete tesiers seas seco sciesuleiewcatecs cove tussle is coiscee's dosicssinsesseesces essvoness 3.66 
Volatile matter ........5......0...-.ensscencesssenvessceoscreseescovensnsssocncceseoss 43.97 
IP CCE CATO OM ewer ance sceccdecie sc csoe cans orscketecGecsiveseriserseesasesticacedsstaseass 46.78 
UST eee eee meas eace se sats cs wsicie se Doan ner cnieee esac sclen'suuaciens Ciusscsieweceeidsaedte 5.59 
MNO Galeeee Soak ons Roan sean wean secee sets detay. Sato Geweasesaiict oheibcessises 100.C0 

Surly laaste ceases cece ciecse cscs cscweesionsere ce casinc eens eactscsoveccessecdeeess 3.79 


These figures indicate the seam from which the coal is taken clearly 
enough, but they do not show by any means its highest phases. The 
amount of sulphur is large, and the ash is somewhat in excess of the 
best results. So also the fixed carbon is one or two per cent. below the 
average of the seam. 

The bottom coal of the upper bench has a local reputation as a 
smith coal. The same portion of the seam is applied to the same uses 
in Stark county, as will be remembered in the description of the Osna- 
burg mines. 

The Lower Kittanning coal seems to be wanting in the townships 
last named, and indeed throughout a wide territory in Tuscarawas, 
Holmes and Coshocton counties. A fossiliferous limestone comes into 
the series not far from the proper place of this coal in many sections. 
This limestone perhaps represents the missing coal, but the more prob- 
able reference of it is to the Ferriferous limestone horizon. 
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In Sugar Creek township a coal seam has been somewhat worked 
in past years that has been variously identified as Coal No. 3a (Upper 
Mercer), or Coal No. 36 (Tionesta). The interval between these coals 
is small, but from the facts given in regard to the occurrence of the 
last-named seam in Lawrence township, it seems more probable that 
the Winkelpleck, Yoedder and Nead coals, found near the certer of the 
township, should be referred to the Tionesta horizon. Whatever the 
seam may prove to be, it is not likely to add very much to the fuel 
supply of the township, at least for some time to come. A good thick- 
ness is reported in several of these old openings, the coal ranging from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. 2 in., but the seam is nowhere worked at the present time, 
so far as known. In other words, it does not appear able to maintain 
itself in competition with the upper seam of this same region. 

The Middle Kittanning coal may be fairly inferred to extend 
throughout Bucks township, without serious interruption, as it is found 
in good development both to the west and east of the township. The 
land lies mostly in high, dividing ridges, that rise far above the horizon 
of the coal. 


THE FREEPORT COALS IN TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


Reference has been already made, in passing, to the several elements 
of the Freeport Group as they have come into view in the general sections 
that have been reported. Attention has been repeatedly called to the 
fact that the Upper Freeport coal is far less important in Tuscarawas 
county than the blackband ore that accompanies or replaces it in the 
central townships. The ore of this horizon will be treated of in another 
chapter, and a few statements will suffice for the coal. 

The group as a whole is shown with great distinctness in all the 
townships of the county, except the four following, viz., Lawrence, 
Franklin, Wayne and Sugar Creek. Even in these there are occasional 
outliers that contain good exposures of the series, but the series shows 
no economic value, so far as is known. 

The Upper Freeport horizon embraces, as will be remembered, a 
coal seam, a limestone and a clay deposit, in addition to the local ac- 
cumulation of iron ore, to which reference has just been made. Of 
these the limestone and the clay are the most persistent. The former, 
indeed, is everywhere found at its proper level, constituting the best 
known of the buff limestones of the county. 
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The coal is nowhere mined by and for itself in any large way in 
this district. A few small banks are opened in it, but almost all the 
coal that the seam produces in the county is directly associated with 
the mining of the blackband ore. In thickness it seldom exceeds 2 
feet. In quality it is always poor, chiefly from the abundant dissemi- 
nation of scales of pyrites through all the joints of the coal. When the 
ore is mined, the coal is also taken. It is used to calcine the ore, and 
the farmers remove all surplus, which is sold at a nominal price. 

There is, however, a singular duplication of the main seam at many 
points in this and in adjoining counties, and the supernumerary bed 
occasionally affords a fair chance for a winter coal bank. From 1 to 
15 feet below the blackband coal, another seam, ranging from 1 to 4 feet 
in thickness, is often found. In quality it is never the best, but it is 
generally less impure than the regular seam. It is known to exist in 
Auburn, Jefferson and Salem townships, and its presence in other town- 
ships is fairly inferable. 

The best showing of the two seams in the last-named township is in 
the northeast corner, on the farm of Paoli Bremer. Here also the in- 
_ terval between the two seams is reduced to its smallest proportions, viz., 
to a clay and shale parting of 6 or 8 inches only, the two seams aggre- 
gating 6 feet in thickness. The coal has been worked in past years to 
some extent, but its quality discourages operations in it at present. 

On the Yackell ore hill, in the same township, the lower coal is 10 
feet below the regular seam, and its quality is somewhat better here 
than at Bremer’s. The seam is 4 feet thick, and a drift entry to the 
coal is kept open. 

In Jefferson township the double seam is shown in most of the ore 
hills, but it has no importance or value. It lies from 10 to 15 feet be- » 
low the blackband coal. 

In Auburn township the double seam is shown in two of the ore 
hills, viz., the Shaw and the Cattcott hills. It ranges from 3 to 4 feet 
in thickness, and is about 15 feet below the regular seam. 

This duplication of coal seams is an interesting phenomenon, which 
deserves more careful investigation than the Survey has been able to 
give to it. Hxamples have already been given of cases of this sort, in 
connection with the Clarion coal in Columbiana county, as well as with 
the Upper Freeport coal in the present instance. The same line of 
facts is to be reported for this horizon in Guernsey county and for the 
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Middle Kittanning seam in Perry county. The Diamond seam at Lin- 
ton may also be looked upon as a twin or double seam, as will be seen 
by reference to the account given of that interesting and anomalous de- 
posit. 

In the present instance, facts have not been accumulated in suffi- 
cient quantity to warrant an attempt at explanation. The suggestion is 
offered that the lower seam may replace the Upper Freeport limestone, 
at the apparent horizon of which it is found. A wider examination of 
the field may show this suggestion to be inadmissible. 

The Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a) is found at but a single locality 
of a single township in the county, so far as is known. The section re- 
ferred to is shown in Fig. XX, A. It was taken on the tract made 
famous by the expensive plant and disastrous failure of the Glasgow- 
Port Washington Furnace Company. After locating in haste, the com- 
pany proceeded to explore at leisure, and among the deposits investi- 
gated was an abnormal coal seam, that lies 40 feet below the blackband 
coal. The seam was exceedingly unsteady, ranging from 2 to 9 feet in 
thickness.. Its appearance, when freshly mined, recommended it, but 
its quality was so sulphurous and impure that nothing could be done 
with it as a furnace fuel. Experiments were made in coking the seam 
and also in purifying the coke by washing the coal, but the quality was 
too poor to admit of any successful amelioration. This seam has 
strangely enough been confounded with Coal No. 6, or the Middle Kit- 
tanning seam, but there is nothing in common in the characteristics of 
this irregular and impure bed with the steady and serviceable coal seam 
that bears the latter name and number. Moreover, this latter seam is 
found in its own place, with all its normal qualities, 70 feet below the 
Lower Freeport coal, now under discussion, as shown in Fig. XX. 

The Lower Freeport seam will, no doubt, be found at many points 
within the county, in the course of subsequent explorations. Its blossom 
is not linfrequent in the hills, and it is known to be of fairly workable 
proportions on the eastern margin of the county. 


VIIl. COAL MINES OF GUERNSEY COUNTY. 


The range of the Lower Coal Measures in Guernsey county is from 
the Putnam Hill limestone to the summit of the series, viz., the 
Mahoning sandstone. The Barren Measures are well developed through 
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the county, and yield a considerable local supply of coal from two or 
more seams. On the southern and southeastern borders of the county 
the Upper Coal Measures occur, and they here contain a fine develop- 
ment of the seam called the Cumberland coal by Professor Andrews. 
It is No 8c of Stevenson’s sections, and the Barnesville coal of the 
present report. 

Tne Lower Coal Measures are limited in their development to the 
deeper valleys of the northern and central regions of the county. The 
sections given in Figs. XVI, XVII and XVIII, of chapter I, serve to 
represent the general order. 

The following seams of the Lower Measures are worked to a greater 
or less extent in Guernsey county at the present time, viz.: 


Upper Freeport coal. 
Lower Freeport coal. 
Upper Kittanning coal ? 
Middle Kittanning coal. 


Only the first and last of this series have any large or general 
value. They constitute Newberry’s No. 7 and No. 6 of the Tuscarawas 
Valley. The remaining seams might be discarded without decreasing to 
any appreciable extent the coal production of the county. The Upper 
Freeport is the only one of these seams upon which any shipping mines 
are founded in the county. 

The Lower Kittanning seam (Coal No. 5) also exists in fair thick- 
ness, and of good quality in the valley of Will’s Creek, from Kimbolton 
southwards as far as Miller’s Ford. Throughout this portion of the 
valley it cannot be said to lie above drainage in any profitable sense of 
the word, but it is just about level with low water for a considerable 
part of the territory. 

At Kimbolton, Hon. T. S. Luccock reached the seam in a shaft 
sunk near his residence. The coal lies 38 feet below the upper seam, 
No. 6, and immediately below it the Kittanning clay was found, with a 
thickness of 20 feet. It is a plastic clay, and is white and promising. 

At 68 feet below this seam the Putnam Hill limestone was struck. 
The same stratum is found a mile further down the valley on the land 
of J. S. Frame, where is has been quarried and burned for lime for a 
number of years. The quality of the coal found at Kimbolton was 
reported good. 

The next shaft that reaches this seam in the valley is a trial pit at 
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Warden’s Salt Works. It was sunk in 1881. The Middle Kittanning 
seam has been very extensively worked on the Warden farm for many 
years to furnish fuel for the salt works. The lower coal was found less 
than 30 feet below the last-named seam. It is reported to have been 
4 feet and 9 inches thick. Judging from samples of the coal that were 
saved, the quality is excellent. The coal looks bright and hard and 
pure. The following analysis shows the composition of one of these 
fragments, and bears out fairly well the general judgment already ex- 
pressed. The analysis is fully up to the standard of the seam: 


Lower Kittanning coal, from trial pit at Warden’s Salt Works........ Lord. 
IWKONETARURS 4c900900000000006 “isis adleltele'a'ea oeleiseStelsieaatess loacocsecatescsstasamtansenecsnes 3.05 
Volatilesmatter’ ....<..2.ssecenscse tusevosenies costcososusae soseeeeeemesestieseseceres 39.27 
BIKE CarDOM s.<cseewisecs sectvecdocteseseseccietene seade nee see eeoemeeec serene acres 50.12 
ASI eisisissinns asa + oeiese nan ible Seasons sac seeeeeses eiseceeecenotee se omesteneoseetns seaeeesineace 7.56 
100.00 

Sulphur acd snccoassesaccucneucoedsccacwenecs ascteecscereccueeeteeiemeeteere nace 1.65 


Still another shaft has béen sunk to the coal in this neighborhood. 
Robert R. Miller found the lower coal 28 feet below the upper seam 
(No. 6) on his farm. A valuable section, including another coal seam, 
is to be found here. It is as follows: 


Feet 

Bower breeporticoalsminedsiormerlycsccsccscctscccrsscoscosceteocdeccesccts 13 
Tmterval esses eee soba euet cued eo tecanene radeon ceame nes aroaeene eeeiiea ease nea see 10 
Lower Freeport imMestone.3.2...02e si sns sewsce satide dooce sicedees enesnseseoccadeoenocess 1 
Tntervallss etic seascaseescteats dd douesns dessa Stetescenncee et ameer ences semen eeee eee 65 

WIG OICNKS LGTY? GOEL IN ] G609000000000060000000000000000000000000000 00000000003 3 
Intervialicssccnceresscscurecsseoctesorecwsseacncdstscesnsctoceseen setae toccsecaenemecs 28 
Lower Kittanning coalle. viv icosc.csccecwrseccccescoenccsecstoansioetsoesecneccncee sons 3 


There is thus seen to be a deposit of the Lower Kittanning coal 
through a number of miles of the Will’s Creek Valley, that gives fair 
promise of economic value. It certainly deserves to be more thoroughly 
tested, for there is an apparent promise of a large field of good coal. 


THE Mippie Kitrannine Coan (Coax No. 6). 


This seam is confined within the same narrow limits which were 
assigned to the previously named seam. It is found above drainage in 
Guernsey county only in the deep valley of Will’s Creek, in Wheeling 
and Liberty townships, and to a very slight extent in Cambridge. The 
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main working of the coal is limited to Liberty township. From Kim- 
bolton, where it is found 85 feet above the level of Will’s Creek, it can 
be followed up the valley by connected workings as far as Broom’s Salt 
Works, where it lies 15 feet above low water. It descends below the 
valley in this immediate neighborhood. Throughout the territory 
included between these limits, it is or has been worked on every farm 
for local use. 

The coal is found in a single bench, which varies from 30 to 36 
inches in thickness. A sulphur and dirt band occurs below it, which 
seems to represent the parting in the seam that is so commonly found 
elsewhere. According to this view the coal consists of the upper bench 
of the main seam. The seam seldom yields fully 3 feet of coal, but 
when it is mined out, it leaves “a three-foot hole in the ground.” 

The quality of the coal is probably below the best standards of the 
seam, but it is still a well approved fuel for ordinary uses. The per- 
centage of ash appears to be somewhat higher than usual, and, in short, 
the seam is gradually giving way in quality and quantity. 

One opening to the seam, on Robert R. Miller’s farm, shows 18 
inches of coal, overlain by 18 inches of black fossiliferous slate, a fact 
that stands by itself so far, in the township. The immediate roof of 
the seam consists of a few feet of shale, above which a massive and 
distinctly conglomeritic phase of the Lower Freeport sandstone occurs. 

The coal of this seam has kept in operation the several salt wells 
of the valley for a long term of years, and in furnishing this supply, a 
considerable acreage has been exhausted. The front hills, especially, 
have been robbed of their coal in the vicinity of the wells, so that it is 
becoming difficult in some cases to approach the undisturbed body of 
coal that lies behind them. 

It may be counted sure that this seam will furnish in years to come 
a basis for considerable mining operations in the Will’s Creek Valley. 
Its steadiness insures this result, despite the small measures reported 
here. 


THe Upper KITTANNING CoAL? 


It will be remembered that a small coal seam has been reported in 
Jefferson and Columbiana counties as a normal element of the series 
between the Middle Kittanning and Lower Freeport coals. The same 
element seems to be shown in various sections in the Will’s Creek 
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Valley. To it should be referred, apparently, a thin but very pure 
coal, mined in a very small way, and only for blacksmiths’ use, on the 
Oldham farm, two miles northeast of Cambridge. A thin seam found 
many years ago in the bed of Will’s Creek, in excavating for the foun- 
dation of a mill, in the village of Cambridge, testified to by Hon. Isaac 
Morton, belongs also at this level. Here, too, may perhaps be placed 
the seam that is reported by credible witnesses as lying about the level 
of Crooked Creek, west of Cambridge, and sometimes taken out of the 
bed of the creek. The seam has also been opened at Warden’s Salt 
Works, in Liberty township, but it was too thin to admit of being 
worked. It adds nothing of value to the coal resources of the county. 


THE LOWER FREEPORT COAL. 


This seam is but of the smallest account in Guernsey county, but 
its place can be seen in numberless sections. One opening to the seam 
has been already noted. On Robert R. Miller’s farm, in Liberty town- 
ship, an entry was driven in upon the seam for a number of yards, but 
the thickness of the coal, which was 18 inches, did not warrant further 
work. The seam was here covered with 4 feet of blue shales. In the 
Tunnel section, near Cambridge, the Lower Freeport coal is also shown 
(see page 86). The coal is 15 inches thick, and is about 55 feet below 
the place of the upper seam. 


THe Uprer FREEporT Coan. (Coat No. 7.) 


Not only is the Upper Freeport coal vastly more valuable in 
Guernsey county than all of the other seams combined, but the mining 
center to which it here gives rise, takes rank among the most important 
coal fields of the Stute. The coal of this seam is known in the markets 
as the Cambridge coal. 

The seam comes in from the northward as the blackband coal. An 
important field of the blackband ore is found on Bird’s Run in Oxford 
township, Tuscarawas county. It extends across the county line in 
some of its outliers. We find here the coal 15 inches thick, but very 
sulphurous and impure, so much so, in fact, that but little use is made 
of it. The noble deposit of ore, 6 feet in thickness, that overlies it, 
gives great value to the horizon, despite the worthlessness of the coal. 
The blackband is 143 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. This 
horizon can be followed with ease and certainty through Wheeling and 
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Liberty townships. It yields but little coal, so far as known, in Wheel- 
ing township, but in Liberty it gives rise to numerous small mines. 
The most northerly of these banks is that of Joseph Proctor in section 
22, one mile east of Kimbolton. The following elements are shown in 
ascending from Wills Creek Valley : 


Feet. 
Upper seam, formerly mined ............... z 
Upper Freeport coal | Black shales, with plates of ore......... 6 
Lower SCAM, MINEM.........cseccerceseessceeees 3 
J SOREN EYE bos590000000 000000000000 BASH ROH ONO SCHOOL DOCHIC CUCDCLE CCRT OCOR ACE Cr Ener 50 to 60 
Lower Freeport coal, chiefly cannel and black slate. 
IMAGER Vallee nsec sss iste sc wos encocescecssrosetessiinetedsecs sseoveulestecess scesesnes 70 to 80 
Middlesksittanmingyseamleracesodoccccescesticcces cee csescecieceswccscavececines 3 


The seam is here apparently split, as at numerous points in Tusca- 
rawas county. The two openings are not directly over each other, and 
the interpretation may be changed by further development, but the view 
given above seems the true one, as the facts now appear. Both seams 
have been worked, but the lower one only is mined at the present time. 
The quality of the coal is fair, as judged by the testimony of those that 
have used it, and by the appearance of the entry. In going southward, 
the occurrence of mineable coal at this level becomes more frequent, 
though still there are many points at which clay and limestone and 
black shales are very conspicuously displayed, without any coal being 
present, or else with a seam too thin to be mined. At Broom’s Salt 
Works the coal was opened, showing but 16 inches in thickness. On 
the west side of Wills Creek, in section 24, Cambridge township, on 
the old Sarchet farm (now Ford’s) the seam has been mined for a num- 
ber of years. | 


FIGURE UXWY 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
ON SARCHET FARM (FORDs) 
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It is here doubled, but it is the upper bench that is chiefly mined. 
The structure of the seam is shown in the preceding diagram. 

The lower coal is so sulphurous and impure, and the intervening 
clay is so hard and stubborn, that the miner finds no advantage in going 
below the main bench. A considerable quantity of coal has been taken 
from this bank. There are other showings of the seam of the same 
character in this and in the adjoining townships of Knox and Adams, 
and also in Westland township. 

The duplication already described seems to be common, if not gen- 
eral, throughout this district. This structure is well exhibited in an 
entry driven in upon the coal by Messrs. Steele, Lanfesty and Ringer, 
in Westland township, near Cassell’s Station. The double seam has 
fine volume, but the intervening clay is very hard to mine, and the 
lower coal is not of as good quality as the upper bench. The latter is 
divided by several inconstant sulphur “ binders,” but, on the whole, 
shows fair and marketable coal. A county mine on the Farrar farm, 
adjoining the last-named drift, has been worked for 30 years. Here, 
too, only the upper bench is taken, which is scant three feet in thick- 
ness, but of approved quality. The structure of the coal at the Ringer 
bank is shown in the following figure: 


FIGURE LXV 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM AT 
STEELE, LANFESTY AND RINGERS MINE 
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There is, without doubt, a large amount of fuel scattered through 
the townships already named, at the Upper Freeport horizon. Some 
of these local beds will probably be found to furnish a fit basis for ship- 
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ping banks in time to come, but in any case, small mines, but of con- 
siderable aggregate importance, are sure to be maintained in these de- 
posits for a long period. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CoAL FIELD. 


We have now reached the confines of the great development of the 
seam in Guernsey county. In parts of Cambridge, Center, Jackson and 
Valley townships, the Upper Freeport coal scores its highest mark in 
Ohio. In quality the seam is nowhere else quite as good as here. In 
thickness the Cambridge coal has an advantage, at its best, of a foot 
above either of the other fields that are based upon this seam. In 
steadiness and persistency, though very much is to be desired, perhaps not 
quite as much is to be deplored as in the two eastern districts already de- 
scribed. There are several mines of large extent in which no interruption 
has yet been encountered, but in almost all, more or less serious “ horse- 
backs” and “ wants” are met. In a number of the mines, the interrup- 
tions of continuity have proved very unfortunate, but in no case have © 
they brought complete failure to the mining enterprises established on 
the coal. 

The Cambridge coal field does not extend to the limits of the 
village of Cambridge, but it occupies the southern tier of sections of 
the township. It goes under drainage not far from the eastern boundary 
of Cambridge, the Scott mine being the last that is level free. It 
extends, in its best volume and conditions, through the central portions 
of Jackson township, and through the northeastern sections of Valley 
township. In the main, the areas now described form portions of the 
valleys of Will’s Creek and of Leatherwood Creek, from which, and 
from the minor tributaries of which, the coal has been, in‘ all instances, 
attacked. The seam goes under drainage near Byesville, in the center 
of Jackson township, but some of its most important mines are located 
at and beyond this point. 

The Cambridge coal agrees with the product of the other fields of 
the same seam already described, in both physical and chemical prop- 
erties. Like the Big Vein of Salineville, and like the Dell Roy seam, 
it is a bright, well-jointed coal, mining in large, oblong blocks, but 
lacking strength to bear transportation well. The Cambridge coal is 
also, like the Upper Freeport ‘seam in the other fields that have been 

19 G. 
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named, a two-benched coal, the lower bench averaging 1 to 13 feet, and 
the upper bench running from 3 to 6 feet in thickness. The upper 
bench has no regular slates or partings, but it is seldom found without 
irregular bands that give rise to considerable “ dirt” in mining. 

It cuts easily, but does not bear powder in excess. ‘Three cents 
worth of powder is enough for a ton of coal. Like the coals above 
named, also, it has a definite chemical type. It averages 53 per cent. 
of fixed carbon, and about 37 per cent. of volatile matter. It is mode- 
rate in water and ash, but rather high in sulphur. These facts have 
been already shown to belong to the seam generally, and to be as 
characteristic of it as any facts in its physical structure. 

It remains to describe in brief terms the leading mines established 
in this field. There are two sections of them, viz., those established 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, along Leatherwood Creek, east 
of Cambridge, and those established on the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railway (formerly Cleveland and Marietta Railroad), in the valley of 
Will’s Creek, and its tributaries south of Cambridge. 

There are four mines in operation along the line of the B. & O. 
Railroad, east of town. They are named as follows: 


Guernsey mine. 
Cambridge mine. 

Scott mine. 

Central or Norris mine. 


The first three of these have been established for a number of years, 
and a large acreage is already exhausted. 

The Central or Norris mine includes 350 to 400 acres of coal, in 
the southwestern corner of Center township. The coal has a natural 
thickness ofe5 feet. It sometimes gains two inches, and sometimes loses 
one or two in its undisturbed portions, but in the main it holds the 
measures above given. The structure of the seam is shown in the 
following figure. , 

The bottom bench is thought to contain the best coal, but it is 
somewhat more tender than the top coal, and as the “bearing in” is 
done in this portion of the seam, it is brought out mainly as small coal. 
The upper bench mines in large blocks, but it bears neither transporta- 
tion nor storage well. It is used almost exclusively for the production 
of steam, a large part of it being taken by the railroad company for its 
locomotives. It is well approved for this purpose, kindling easily, 
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FLEVRE LX 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE'-COAL SEAM 
AT NORRIS' MINE 
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showing good evaporative power, and making but little troublesome 
clinker. The coal is cleaned by screens that are 1} inches between the 
bars. These screens remove from one-third to one-half of what is sent 
out in the fbank-cars. The railroads are coming to use more of the 
smaller grades of coal, one-sixth of nut coal being taken with the lump 
coal in many contracts, but the slack and smaller grades of coal are for 
the most part entirely lost. 

The bank-cars are brought out by a wire cable, the Norris mine 
being one of the first in the State to succeed with this apparatus. The 
main entry is worked “quartering,” for the sake of making a straight 
course for{the cable. At 110 yards from the bank mouth a “horse- 
“back” of Mahoning sandstone\was struck. The coal was cut down to 
the slate parting. The entry was pushed forward through the rock for 
125 yards, without finding steady coal, and the question was raised 
whether the advance was. not being! made along the axis of the sand- 
stone trough. The coal will accordingly be attacked from other direc- 
tions. Clay veins come in to complicate the mining, and reduce the 
quality of the coal. Three of them occur within 60 or 70 yards on the 
west side of the trouble. ‘“‘Slickensides” is common in the coal, and 
reduces the strength of the pillars. One-third of the whole seam is 
left in pillars, and these latter are hard to win, and are quite largely 
lost. 

The composition of the coal from this part of the ‘mine is some- 
what below the standard, but it is believed that there is a large body of 
excellent coal tributary to this mine, and that its last days, which are 
very far away, will thus prove to be,its;best days. 

Analysis of the output shows the following results: 
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Coal of Norris’minmesc7e i recs icccsch cs cee eet eee cee Sen Ee een ERE ERO Lord 
IW OIStUTE 5 cocectversos cok colonies ate nes EO orc eat Don eae beROLo dae Gobob sa 2.91 
Volatiles attenire er ivcg cccaceisswedee tains ee pes cteedes cere ey ee neen eee 37.84 
Fixed CArDOm seer o isc ovnciecseeeese cove seelen an ectenes eee cae women 51.07 
ASD sas Sec Seer Ren Ce rec ain eo be Coan eee le Se ean sae en Ree 8.18 
100.00 

Sul ph urpeercet.cs.csccccececssess eas cuscsaacncseweveSacncds seuncupeceermens 3.13 


The Scott mines that come next below are located in Cambridge 
township, and are among the oldest mines of the district. The Salt 
Works located here antedate the railroad by many years, and a con- 
siderable acreage has been devoted to them alone. The conditions are 
the same in all particulars as in the Norris mine, except that not as 
much trouble has been met in the working of the coal. ‘The structure 
of the coal is shown in the following diagram : 


FLEUR won 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
AT SCOTTS SALT WORKS 


Biwe Sivoo: 4027 ———— 


The. fire-clay floor is somewhat troublesome in this mine. The 
roof is hard and heavy, and unless very large pillars are left the floor 
rises at once. Pillars of 40 feet have given way once and again, and 
there are now left pillars of 90 feet. It is estimated that 18 inches of 
the seam under ordinary mining turn into slack, which has, at present, 
no market. 

In some of the sandstone troughs encountered, all of the coal has 
disappeared. The Upper Freeport limestone is always present in the 
clay below the coal. 

The Cambridge Coal Company’s mine is next below, and the 
Guernsey mine completes the list on Leatherwood Creek. These four 
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mines are essentially one body of coal, all of the conditions agreeing 
throughout. In the latter mine an entry was driven for 225 yards 
through solid sandstone, the coal being almost entirely cut away, but 
as the entries are followed further to the southward the coal grows more 
steady and reliable. ‘The quality is here at its best, as is shown in the 
analysis of the following average from the Guernsey mine: 


Woalvot"GUermsey MINE siecceeesacccscceccvestseesssrcndeveatedesewscissedsetei esses. Lord. 
IMP OISEUTO eos ccc tacts ttre me ee reece er biecourinceesitas otersdeseieieumilau Gedo's Doe cob edo¥artet 5.82 
Wiolatile matter tccc.cccncccoc-Meewccissccess cacscec oeeseescccoccieesessesrescsesessss 37.46 
IX C CECA DOM ee cadsto ce secece cesses siascee sce soncdioes Sncumsesscacreperscssesdesccsess 53.29 
PACS Taam ee iene ea stato ctls Gouiaceee aac tchis eee ale cinch deuessaversdatotehGescdilecdces evens 3.93 
100.00 

Sulla neem ante as crc cprseeeaceuservesdenssecsosceoscessnecscasoessoeesecs 1.38 


The coal of that part of the field to the south of Cambridge, viz., 
the Will’s Creek Valley, is much superior to that which has its frontage 
on Leatherwood Creek. As has been already stated, the Leatherwood 
mines all strengthen and improve to the southward, where they in sub- 
stance establish connections with the mines of Will’s Creek. 

The following shipping mines are now established in this part of 
the Cambridge coal field : 


Ohio Coal Company’s or Nicholson mine......... Two miles south of Cambridge. 
Manufacturers’ Coal Company’s mine.............. Byesville. 
Akron and Cambridge Coal Company’s mine... Byesville. 
Buffalo Coal Company’s Mine€............ceseeseeee os Hartford. 


Two other new banks have been recently opened. The body of 
coal represented and commanded in large part by these mines, is one of 
the noblest coal areas of the State, second only in volume and steadi- 
ness, and general good quality combined, to the best portions of the 
Hocking Valley. ; 

From the interruptions and breaks described as characterizing the 
Leatherwood mines, this portion of the field is happily free, at least to 
a great extent. ‘wo of the four mines named above have each worked 
out a large acreage without coming upon a single horseback or other 
intrusive element. The Nicholson mine, which is one of the two 
referred to, does not even report a single clay vein. In addition, this 
mine carries fully 7 feet of coal through a large swamp, and never falls 
below 5 or 54 feet. Its coal is also a little harder than that of the 
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mines already reported. The best coal is in the lower bench, which is 
here 23 feet thick, and consequently a good deal of it is brought out in 
merchantable shape. The uppermost part of the seam is the hardest 
and strongest coal, and immediately over the main parting a softer por- 
tion occurs. In addition to the main parting, which is a two-inch slate, 
there is one regular band about two feet below the roof of the seam, 
and there are the usual “binders.” 


The structure is shown in the accompanying plate: 


PFLGURE WRU 
STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
AT: NICHOLSON S MINE (N°SWAMP” 
Root Shaulers. = ee ie at ————— 


Ce a SAE Nw 

The composition is shown in the following analysis : 
Coallotathe Nich olsoneminer cess cere eee eeeeenonee an Lord. 
IMPOISEURE Weietatiescadetonae a letec sac soweeee dace deans ootnivenee Nee emer emenneenentccn testes 3.84 
Volatile matterya se A ee Se, Se eee eae 37.90 
IDib-de10 Wess hd ov) DENS PR DD RA RaAemUrr CER Dro ne or ocnic aon UnEBEcabcosduoouocd dab hococons 53.83 
AT | 0 WER PRPS ESS RRR COREA Pat OR In ORR TCR R CEE CRE ab» BoCated GoSeGBGod bdouoU GetidoD 4.43 
100.00 
Sulpluane Ma ise. cesere ov ecceeessan ces classecandecseece cae uecnanaenencaceceeees 1.36 


It is apparent that such figures mark one of the finest coals of the 
State. The physical qualities of strength and hardness alone are lack- 
ing to make this the peer of any Ohio coal. | | 

The Akron and Cambridge mine at Byesville is another of these 
regular and uninterrupted bodies of coal, without horsebacks or clay 
veins. Its composition is shown in the appended table: 
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Coal of Akron and Cambridge Mine 2. ........2...0..cevescncccoocbecasscosseobs Lord. 
VOUS EUG ee ee ee ees CURE eee Meee ae Loe ote nad oeewbadeueed 3.80 
Wa latilernaattence conse sates «cacao aes vee ce cckilo ea eae he clothe ha dhiebesdes 35.85 
PEUX CCECAT DOM a eee eels oon ea Sales eo aoe baie nine eobie cas aube sowllntleae ceeds ceene 54.13 
UNG) oa6bcO QSOS 0B BEE CO CECCOCRHO DOSRODB CC OCR ORE TCE COD OCD CRC CC RCH E TREES is tern HEE amr 6.72 
100.00 

SUP Wawra crseces cect iets wvaciicecse a ede ces cc saccssetsbiss caadesieosneceeds’s 1.68 


Its structure is shown in the following plate: 


FLGURE LXVX 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM AT 
AKRON COAL. CO’S MINE 


RRyRyee  ONG CU Ce) een Be Len ee —————— 


The coal, as will be seen, holds a thickness of 54 feet. Of what is 
sent out by the miner, 40 per cent. goes through an 14-inch screen. 
Much of the product of this mine goes into market as “run of mine,” 
which is known here by the local name of “brush coal.” A Harrison 
mining machine is in successful operation here, and the mine is making 
a large output. 

The same general statements apply to the mine of the Manufac- 
turers’ Coal Company, which adjoins the mining property last named. 

The last large mine opened in the seam in ascending the Will’s 
Creek Valley is that of the newly opened Buffalo Coal Company, at 
Hartford. The coal lies 50 feet below the bed of the creek. It is 6 
feet thick, and of excellent quality, as is indicated in the appended 
table: 


CoaWolreBuilal opie crests scenes eee eek oe oe oe eeu vee ccs dao be neelsose dees Lord 
IOI SEUTC eee cere as ace a ie ce ote ah Cet walawe eee kad cok oe 'e cbSuiutseeites oa asediewodoleistetre oo 3.97 
VG atilesmmatterwwcess eee re eee eo eea nacho aos Mon'ed auc ddeweis ser Soseewesercavedes 34.78 
TOE C370 UGB A OY0I 0), coaonoSo0dGdba5 NOC On CCOCEB DOO OCC RATA CH ATE CHEM ieee eat inn man 56.32 
Ata lar Aacesisceacvoe enact oeneeneec one WARE eect a han oar Giga scaeantnc cues teak 4,93 

ING Gehl Paeerrareenee ears cae ee eee oe ee aa eats tote led daelb vas deeb’ 100.00 
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This composition, if maintained, will entitle the coal to a leading 
place, not only in this field, but in the State at large. There are few 
mines in Ohio that yield better results than those given above. 

Some irregularity was found in driving northward from the shaft, 
the jtrouble being due, as usual, to a horseback of sandstone, which 
reduced the coal. The direction of the sandstone trough, as far as could 
be judged at the time this record was made, seemed to be northwest. 
It is claimed that drillings have established the existence of the seam 
in good condition to the northward of this property. 

A peculiarity of this mine is the partial replacement or conversion 
of the draw slate into an impure coal. In some cases, layers of coal 
one or two inches thick come into the slate, and in others nearly a foot 
of unmarketable coal is added to the seam. 

The {pillars of the mine have been so far left 25 feet wide. The 
bottom is harder than in the northern mines, but if pillars of this size 
can maintain the entries, very different conditions will be shown here 
from those that obtain in the remainder of the field. ‘The structure of 
the Hartford coal is shown in the accompanying plate: 


FLGURE LXX 
STRUCTURE. OF CAMBRIDGE GOAL. SEAM 
AT SPAIDS MINE HARTFORD. | 


Root Shales conbaiaing 


coal | 
steaks 


SU rere Seung oe ee eter 
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As to the limits of the field on the south and west, it is not possible 
yet to speak with assurance. Exploration has not, by any means, been 
carried far enough to assign boundaries. Experience from similar fields 
justifies the belief that many additions will be made to the first found 
areas. 
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Some drilling has been done to the south and west of Hartford, 
and, so far as reported, this does not indicate the maintenance of the 
seam in good condition in this direction. There are conflicting reports 
as to the results of drilling to the east of Hartford. To the north and 
east of Byesville, considerable investigation has been carried on, with 
some encouraging results. There is a good body of coal in the south- 
‘western corner of Cambridge township. It has long been mined for 
the supply of the town. The Stoner bank is the largest in this neigh- 
. borhood. The coal of the Stoner mine ranges from 4 to 52 feet in 
thickness, and the quality is well approved. 

These statements complete the account of the mines of the Cam- 
bridge coal field, and they will be found to justify the assertions with 
which this account was begun, viz., that we have in this district a body 
of coal that deserves to be ranked among the best of the present 
centers of mining in the State. 


THE Post Boy BorInes. 


An account of the coal resources of Guernsey county would not be 
considered complete if it contained no reference to the widely published 
claims of the discovery, within the last few years, of a valuable basin 
of the Sharon or Brier Hill coal, in Wheeling township, not far from 
Post Boy Station. 

The principal facts in connection with this claim are as follows: 
In the drilling of three deep wells in search for petroleum on the farms 
of James and Daniel Booth, in the valley of Bird’s Run, several years 
since, a coal seam was reported at about 260 feet below the surface. In 
one well the seam was reported to be 5 feet thick ; in another, 18 inches 
thick ; and in a third, which was but 100 yards distant from the first, 
no coal was found. 

Two years since, a company was formed by citizens of New Comers- 
town and vicinity to drill for oil on the farm of Joseph Norris, one mile 
south of Bird’s Run Station. The drillers were instructed to proceed 
with special care when the horizon of the coal reported in the Booth 
wells was approached, though the company had not secured title to 
anything but oil: At about 170 feet below the surface, the Booth seam 
was struck. Its thickness was made out to be 9 feet and 2 inches by 
the drillers, as reported by Mr. Norris. The reamer was put down, 
and specimens were saved with great care from every foot. In par- 
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ticular, a three-fold division was made of the samples brought up, into 
top, middle and bottom, of the seam. The samples submitted by Mr. 
Norris scarcely constitute a true coal seam. There are particles of 
bright coal among them, but the bulk of the seam, as judged from the 
facts above given, consists of a peculiar carbonaceous deposit, that is 
nearer to a coarse cannel than anything else, though it lacks the con- 
choidal fracture of cannel. It is without luster, has no joints or faces, 
and shows no lines of deposition. The samples guaranteed by Mr. 
Norris, as representing the top, middle and bottom of the seam, were 
submitted to chemical analysis, with the following results : 


AMADEO SCORN saxoren 1etos{ JBN Vall le445009090800000000600000000000 600000000 Lord. 


1. Upper portion of seam. 
2. Middle portion of seam. 
3. Lower portion of seam. 


1 2. 3 
IMOISEUTE tao sros see concseaenoesiccesecteeoseenceasteeeaceciieseeeecoe asses 2.80 3.11 3.04 
Wolatilepmatteniccncsccccciccccsceccscecnereoccatacrceneccnene ALD | 33.42 35.06 
IE CAaTWOMe esc. scscccaescessiese doc sede coeroceeseoesecoenssaceoes 08 ang | 7 cag: 
(Aisha jie oe HOS cd Ha a Se oe 2186 | 2303 | 17.34 
MO tallit.cessseteisssitsete sh Bonesccseeesatisescoecesens s 100.00. 100.00 ~ 100.00 
Sulphur ot aaah ch aas Lines see ekensoaae coomeeeesees 0.76 0.92 0.70 


The claim has since been made that all of the samples analyzed 
came from the upper portion of the seam, and that a bed of bright coal 
is found below. It is possible that the true order of the facts was not 
carefully enough determined while the work was going forward. If 
this is the case, all statements in regard to the facts are clouded, but 
judging from the statements submitted, the deposit does not seem to be 
_a valuable one. The average of the ash of the three specimens is 20.74 
per cent. This fact will rule the product of the seam out of present 
markets. The percentage of sulphur is remarkably low for a deposit of 
this character. 

The character of the bed is settled by the statements already given, 
as far as the facts that are furnished will warrant, but a question remains 
as to the geological position of this interesting deposit. ! 
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_ The Middle Kittanning coal is mined near the well’s mouth, but 
about 40 feet above it. On the farm of Anderson Gibbs, near by, the 
Gray or Putnam Hill limestone is found 72 feet below the above named 
coal seam, but in the next township this interval ranges from 87 to 100 
feet. In drilling the wells to which reference has been made, a blue 
limestone has been repeatedly struck, about 70 feet below the Gray 
limestone. This matches well to the Lower Mercer horizon, as found 
in the northern outcrops. The bottom of the seam in question is about 
80 feet below this last-named limestone. These facts can be combined 
and shown in tabular form as follows: 


Middle Kittanning coal (Coal No. 6). 


LINCS avalos cat ecm aw cee ee ee ee ote eae co tuhanh Sueelteteben ope ee se terdeselss 40 feet. 
Well’s mouth. 

Interval ......... SEB CSOCEOCNDEOACODCOSCECOACO NEES POAC TRC COLOR DE CEC ER ECE EET ORe 32 feet. 
Gray or Putnam Hill limestone. 

NCO A leesese as sete cosesee enero ates sexe ss atondacsstecedebesessiientescaeee 70 feet. 
Blue or Lower Mercer limestone ? 

eM GOTVa eee eect ete ciesoiee esate teh aces oteelset edneeeses Ow ates 70 feet. 
INOEDISHCOS le wasverese scars soasoiseceeoneere erase wosielea nical vee fabislaree Selenie's'e’s sveideis 9 ft. 2 in. 


According to this scheme, the stratum in question would be not far 
from the place of the Sharon coal to the northward. The interval 
would be shorter than we should expect, but while questionable, this 
interpretation would not be entirely inadmissible. 

The actual section, as shown in the records of the Norris well, does 
not, however, match well to this scheme. The section is as follows, 
stated in terms of the drillers: 


Feet 
SollgamcdelOOseveantleecccccssosteeconcsceosccscsnsc see tecrteleae meee seit hecescedeevccees 15 
IB IMISMESAM ASTON G eesseeces foros telacecalcc sete og sicueaee anes Velie ceecccechnansc) Seesebdeeas 45 
1 OCU COGS cobeobdcco8o poecoGod0d BoD Deora ab sBee aL eon HOCUS COCOA ASCE CE Eee ECE meTEE 1 
Mi gh Gisamdyasi al CSW esses coccscescectees doassese deececcesscsccescvcsseesetea esses seeess 44. 
EVAN GGSAING BLOM Omer rete aes econ oe recone aoe ne eee eacece bese s enue ees ed wedecsiesasaviee's 4 
HOA CASAN Curecseene scree cscemec cs cecctnecc ccs sceToucsecencciseceesssescesceccsceeese 14 
IBIACKASH AC eccece rece ecco eee rae eeOe eee aes abodes ced oeeebaddesee saveosecsvesses 7 
ISELIN loi adacdoporioddo0d0 00too BosacGEcOcCSOOOGr CE OCS OEE GREE CROCREE eC E CE EER EE eer CECE nTerteT 4 
(SABE OID EOD be. 500086650000000 OF OBO IODU CO COCUEE ECO ICE ECR RULE CEE ORE OROC CCE DTC ECT rer 1} 
Bla ckashial wm aeccmcccanccnmasnc tis cacaceatecee? ce Sasso sevseesusstsdesdesineetavereeces! cess 4. 
Wihitesandstonenchancincalonpluchccsasccscssccccsescsesesccscccsnsccescnesesee ee 23 
SOT SANUTOCKcse.ceccesccceteccoteee sees ek MAC ceases eo ccee Ne stot n ee cooing dee weeees 4 
IPO-Clavdecessscenecteccacacecetedstersscowswseesscscs Os ascsecveseseseehsvvessecscesense’ ess 1 


INOTTASICOM Licesenacecsecs ten esace onto e cols sos se eeceto acc ceke vecss siebecaseve sseeeecveseagesiens 94 
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Recasting this section, and omitting all but the coals, and also pre- 
fixing the Middle Kittanning coal, as in the previous arrangement, we 
find the order shown below: 


Middle Kittanning coal. 


Titer vial ios. hoki e8e ac ches Cede Sedbesbateedecs cabes Saescncolteccc con muee ent 100 feet. 
First coal seam. 

WNGervall:..: ccs cess vosescasevesbesteccsseneeveceuseetesocseconereesueceeeeeeeene 73 feet. 
Second coal seam. 

Intervaltss, coc. iisesteccccssecsseetens wacudes eBanssharecsseeteceteees beens dh 32 feet. 


Norris coal. 


There is no hint in the drillers’ record of any limestone or other 
characteristic element, except the coals. We are thus left quite un- 
certain as to the equivalence of these elements in the general section. 
Were it not for the presence of the two limestones named in the first 
table, in territory so near the Norris farm, a more satisfactory identifica- 
tion of the coal seams would appear to be found in referring the Norris 
seam to the Lower Mercer horizon, the second coal to the Upper Mercer 
horizon, and the first coal to the Brookville seam. This would make 
theyintervals abnormal in the way of increase, very much as the other 
scheme renders them abnormal by reduction. 

_ A definite answer cannot therefore be given at this time as to the 
place in the series to which the coal of the Post Boy. boring belongs. 
As between the two references suggested, the latter would seem to have 
most reasonable support in the facts of the general section, and the 
former in the facts of the particular section. 


The?Lower Coal Measures, as developed in the remaining counties 
of the Ohio coal field, will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 
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COAL MINING IN OHIO. 


By Hon. ANDREW Roy, State InsPEctor or MINEs. 


EARLY CoAL MINING IN ENGLAND. 


The art of coal mining originated in England. The savage and 
roving tribes who inhabited Britain at the time the island was invaded 
by Julius Cesar, were doubtless acquainted with the use of coal, and 
mined it with tools of wood or flint before the use of iron was under- 
stood. 

The Romans, while in England, the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo- 
Normans were acquainted with the coal beds, and used coal to some 
extent. 

Coal is not, however, expressly mentioned in English History until 
the year 1180, in which year the Bishop of Durham granted lands con- 
taining coal to be mined for blacksmithing purposes. 

By the beginning of the Fourteenth Century, coal had found its 
way to London, and was largely used by the common people,-as being 
cheaper than wood, but its use was unpopular, and an outcry arose 
against it. 

In the year 1306 the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament 
on behalf of the citizens of London, petitioned King Edward the First 
to prohibit the use of coal in the city, and the King issued his Royal 
Proclamation forbidding its use in London and the suburbs, and com- 
manded that all furnaces and kilns which burned coal be destroyed ; 
but notwithstanding the royal mandate, the ostracised mineral con- 
tinued to be burned, and twenty years later found its way to the royal 
palace itself. The use of coal was again prohibited in London by 
Queen Elizabeth during the sitting of Parliament. 

On the Continent of Europe the mines of Zwickau, in Saxony, 
were worked in the Fourteenth Century, and in the years 1348 the 
metal workers of Zwickau were forbidden to use coal in their establish- 
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ments. In Paris the introduction of coal meta similar fate; it was 
condemned, and its use forbidden ; it was accused of polluting the air, 
producing disease of the chest and lungs, and even impairing the beauty 
and delicacy of the complexion of ladies. 

The manner of mining in these primeval times was necessarily 
rude. At points where a seam of coal exposed itself along its line of 
outcrop, the alluvial cover was stripped off, and the coal quarried in 
open day, as beds of sandstone for building purposes are now quarried 
out. When necessity required an opening to be made unaer cover, the 
seam was followed along its line of strike, in order that the waters of 
the mine might discharge themselves by gravitation. The double- 
headed pick, still the main weayjon of the miner, has been in use from 
the earliest times. A thousand years ago this mining tool was as per- 
fect as it is to-day, and the miner of the ninth century could produce 
as much coal from his working place as the miner of the nineteenth 
century. 

When increasing demand for coal made it necessary to open mines 
below water level, the seam was opened either by following it along its 
line of dip, or by sinking a shallow shaft near the outcrop.. The horse- 
gin, still to be found in some mining districts, was employed for hoisting 
coal. The machinery used for discharging the waters of the mine con- 
sisted of ox-skins and barrels ; then chain-pumps were applied, operated 
by horse-power, or by wind-mills. Frequently day levels were cut at 
great labor and expense to a lower level, or adit, so that the water 
might flow to day. In locating a shaft, a primary object was to find a 
place near the opening, so that a day level might be cut to rid the mine 
of water. In laying out the workings, small pillars were left to support 
the roof, which were abandoned after the room workings were finished. 

When shaft mining was commenced, fire-damp, that dreaded scourge 
of coal miners, was met. Until the discovery of the safety-lamp by 
Sir Humphry Davy, the miner possessed no means of detecting the 
presence of this gas in his subterranean workshop, except by creeping 
forward inch by inch, with his candle held in one hand, screening the 
flame with the two fore-fingers of the other, and fixing his eye intently 
upon the light. When he reached the fire-damp, the flame of his candle 
began to elongate and to assume a color of grayish blue; before the gas 
exploded, the top of the flame changed to a pure fine blue and gave off 
minute luminous sparks. The miner could still retreat before explosion 
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occurred, though this was the extreme point of danger: a sudden motion 
of the body, or a quick lowering of the light would ignite the fire- 
damp. The art of ventilation at this time was so little understood, that 
as soon as mines began to make fire-damp copiously, the workings were 
abandoned. 

Sir Humphry Davy invented the miners’ safety-lamp in 1815, and 
presented it as a gift to the miners. After this discovery, mines which 
had been abandoned, owing to the presence of fire-damp, were reopened, 
and millions of acres of mining property, otherwise unworkable, were 
made available to mining enterprise, though, as the results show, too 
often at the terrible sacrifice of human life. 
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Until the year 1775 the coal was carried from the working places 
of mines to the pit bottom on the backs of bearers, who were often 
married women, or full-grown girls, clothed in the same garb as the 
men. In Scotland the female bearers carried the coal to the top of the 
pit on a long and winding stairway. The coal was carried on wicker 
cribs fitted to the backs of the bearers, the cribs being held in place by 
leather straps passing around the forehead. The shameful practice of 
employing females in coal mines was continued until the vear 1842. In 
Belgium this degrading practice still exists. 

At the beginning of the present century the output of the mines 
in England, Scotland, and Wales had reached 10,000,000 tons, giving 
employment to 20,000 miners. The mines, prior to this time, were 
generally located in remote districts, and the miners were regarded as 
outcasts, and were debarred the common rights of other artisans and 
laborers; they were grossly ignorant and brutal, and in dialect and 
appearance were altogether different from people in the surrounding 
country. 7 
They are described in Southey’s life of Wesley as a race as lawless 
as the foresters, their forefathers. When the famous preacher White- 
field proposed going to America to preach the gospel to the Indians, 
many of his friends replied: “If you desire to convert savages, there 
are colliers enough in England.” 

The discovery of the steam-engine, and its practical application to 
mining purposes gave the coal trade its first impetus. This was soon 
followed by the discovery of the manufacture of gas, the hot-blast for 
smelting iron, the steam-boat, and the railroad locomotive, which made 
the use of coal the main spring of our present civilization. 

With the development of the coal trade, consequent on the dis- 
covery of steam, the underground workings of mines were extended in 
size and depth, increasing the danger of mining, and necessitating new 
and improved systems of working. In sinking deep into the earth’s 
crust the miner encountered obstacles, the most difficult and dangerous 
ever met in human enterprise. Intricate galleries, extending miles 
underground, were required to be maintained for the constant passage 
of atmospheric air, to dilute and render harmless the noxious and 
poisonous gases of the mine; massive columns of coal had to be left un- 
wrought in the mines to maintain the superincumbent strata in place, 
machinery of great weight and power had to be applied for lifting coal 
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and removing the vast subterraneous lakes of water, while forests of prop- 
wood had to be planted underground to insure safety to the hauling 
roads and working places of the mines. 

Fire-damp, that dreaded and fatal enemy of the English miner, 
was given off in increasing and alarming volumes. The rude systems 
in use before the application of steam to mining were totally un- 
fitted for the deeper and extensive mines, which followed the appli- 
cation of Newcomen’s engine for lifting water. The increasing weight 
of the superincumbent strata produced crushes by which the pillars of 
the mine were ground to pieces, or creeps which overran the workings, 
the pillars sinking into the floor, and destroying the economy of the 
whole underground arrangements. New systems had to be devised, 
adapted to all the varying conditions and circumstances. 

A number of eminent mining engineers, notably Robert Bald and 
John Buddle, devised new and improved methods of laying out the 
underground workings of mines, and in British practice there are four 
general systems now in use, a brief description of which may not be out 
of place in this paper. 


DIFFERENT Systems OF British MINING. 


There are four general systems in British mining practice, as 
follows: | 

1. Working with pillars and rooms, and leaving pillars of no 
greater strength for the support of the superincumbent strata than is 
actually necessary as the workings progress. 

2. Working with pillars and rooms of extra size and strength, 
with the object of attacking the pillars in the interior of the mine, and 
removing them after all the rooms have been finished up, partially or 
bodily, according to circumstances. 

3. Dividing the workings up into pannels or squares, and drawing 
the pillars of the pannel after its rooms have been finished during the 
forward progress of the work. 

4, Laying out the workings on the long-wall system, and mining 
out all the coal, leaving no pillars whatever, as the excavations advance 
progressively forward. ! 

There are many modified plans of the above systems in use, as, for 
example, in working by long-wall, the main galleries of the mine are 
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sometimes driven forward to the boundary of the mining property 
before the walls are opened out, and in excavating the coal, the miners 
retreat instead of advancing with their work; sometimes, also, in pillar 
and room practice the same plan is adopted, the main galleries of the 
mine being driven to the boundary before any of the rooms are 
opened out. ) 

Mr. Robert Bald has given the following general rules for deter- 
mining the best method of working coal by pillar and room practice: 

1. If the coal, pavement, and roof are of ordinary hardness, the 
pillars and rooms may be proportioned to each other, corresponding to 
the depth of the superincumbent strata, providing, all the coal proposed 
to be wrought is taken away by the first working ; but if the pillars are 
to be winged, or partially worked afterwards, they must be left of an 
extra strength. 

2. If the pavement is soft, and the coal and roof strong, pillars 
of an extra size must be left, to prevent the pillars sinking into the 
pavement, and producing a creep. 

3. If the coal is very soft, or has numerous open backs and cutters, 
the pillars must be left of an extra size, otherwise the pressure of the 
superincumbent strata will make the pillars fly or break off at the backs 
and cutters, the results of which would be a total destruction of the 
pillars, termed a crush or sit, in which the roof sinks to the pavement, 
and closes up the work. 

Regarding the long-wall system, the late Matthias Dunn gives the 
following conditions under which it may be adopted to advantage : 

1. If the coal be thin, hard, and capable of bearing pressure, or 
_the top and bottom be soft, requiring a considerable quantity of cutting 
for the necessary tram height. 

2.° If band or rubbish be mixed with the coal, requiring to 
be stowed underground, so as to furnish a cheap and plentiful supply of 
debris for filling. 

3. If the distance from the shaft to the boundary line be limited. 

4. If the roof be free from water, and the workings clear ot 
buildings, rivers, ete. 

5. If the roof contain ironstone, to be worked with the coal, 
thereby producing much refuse, or if it be so soft and brittle that it 
will not stand for ordinary pressure. 

Under these, and many other circumstances, the long-wall system 
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may be recommended. There may, however, be objections, rendering 
such working impracticable, viz. : 

1. If the workings produce a considerable quantity of inflammable 
gas, either from the seam itself or from some superior seam. 

2. If the roof contains water, the letting down of which would 
spoil the tram-ways or overpower the engine and pumps. 

3. If the coal be so near the surface that the long-wall workings 
would have the effect of damaging buildings. 

4. If the cuttings of the roof or floor for height are so soft or 
friable that they would not be sufficient to support the roads, in which 
case the expense of setting additional props or obtaining other material 
may exceed the value of the coal, or its cost by another system. 

5. If the seam be deep, and from its thinness suitable for long- 
wall, yet the small quantity ordinarily produceable from one establish- 
ment may render its working unprofitable ; or, in other words, the main- 
tenance of expensive roads, or the number of pits required, may not be 
repaid by the working thereof. 

In the first system-—working hy pillars and rooms—the mines are 
laid off by driving water levels or galleries along the line of strike of 
the coal from opposite sides of the pit bottom. On the dip-side of the 
gallery a small quantity of water follows the workman, and serves as a 
guide in advancing the work. The main part of the workings is 
driven to the rise of the coal strata, for in British mines the coal meas- 
ures have generally a well-defined dip and rise. Advantage is taken of 
the face and butt slips, and the rooms are worked on the face of the 
coal whenever it is practicable to do so, as the coal is much easier 
worked on the face than obliquely. Three-fourths of the coal are 
usually taken out, the remaining fourth being left for pillars. A com- 
mon practice is to make the rooms of the same width and size of the 
pillars left; thus, where the rooms and cross-cuts are each fifteen feet 
wide, the pillars are made fifteen feet square; to add strength to the 
pillars, they are frequently formed into diagonal blocks, like the black 
squares of a checker-board. This system is only practicable in shafts 
of comparative shallow depth, and where the coal, roof and floor are 
alike hard, firm and compact. Under other conditions a crush or creep 
of the workings is sure to follow, before the domain sought to be won 
is half wrought over. This plan is now rarely practiced in British 
mining, and will soon disappear altogether. Its advantages consist in 
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less narrow work than obtains in the other systems of mining, and as 
narrow work always adds to the cost of coal mining, it is the cheapest 
way of working out a mine. As 75 per cent. of the coal is recovered 
in working forward, the pillars are abandoned when the rooms are all | 
worked out. Under this system the recovery of the pillars is im- 
practicable. 

The deeper pits are sunk, the greater the pressure upon the 
underground workings; hence, in the second system, which pre- 
vails in the deeper mining districts, the amount of pillar coal left 
under ordinary conditions is proportioned to the depth of the shaft. 

In the following table, in which the rooms are supposed to be fifteen 
feet wide, and the air-way six feet wide, the fincreasing thickness of 
pillars is proportioned to the depth of the mine: 


Feet of depth. Size of pillars, in feet. Proportion in 
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The above table is, of course, general rather than specific, for there 
may be other conditions which determine to a considerable extent the 
width of rooms and size of pillars, as, for example, the nature of the 
floor as to its hardness and softness as well as the depth of its softness, 
the nature of the coal as to texture and hardness, and the character of 
the face and butt slips of the mine; also, the nature of the roof of the 
mine, whether compact and firm, or loose and soft. 

After the rooms are all worked out by the system of leaving strong 
pillars, the pillars are attacked at the far end of the mine and worked 
back, the miners retreating under cover of the remaining pillars. When 
the excavated area begins to crush and fall down, part of the pillar coal 
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is lost by the massive falls of overlying strata, though, under favorable 
conditions ninety per cent. of the whole seam is recovered ; generally, 
however, not more than 70 to 80 per cent of the whole is won. A rule 
of mining engineers in computing the yield of solid coal in the mine, is 
1,000 tons to the acre for every foot of thickness; this is 62 per cent. ; 
but in this calculation allowance is made for slack, which is not un- 
merchantable, and which frequently amounts from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
the whole. 

In the third system, which was devised by John Buddle, to whom 
the British nation is indebted for a number of important improvements 
in the art of mining, the pillars may be removed at any time. By this 
system, instead of carrying forward the workings to the boundary of 
the mining property before attacking the pillars, the mine is laid out in 
a series of quadrangular panels; each panel covering 10 or 12 acres of 
land, and including from 16 to 25 rooms. On all sides of the panel a 
solid wall or pillar of coal is left, varying in thickness according to the 
resisting power of the coal and floor of the mine. Air-waysand hauling- 
roads are cut through the panel walls at proper distances, the rooms 
being opened from an inner parallel gallery, and carried forward on the 
face or rise of the coal until the back end of the panel is reached; the 
pillars are then attacked and withdrawn, and the superincumbent strata 
of the excavated area are allowed to fall and close in. 

While the work of withdrawing pillars is going on in one panel 
the rooms of an adjoining panel are advancing forward, the strong and © 
solid pillars surrounding the excavated panel resist the crush, and con- 
fine it at home. 

The following interesting description of this system of working, 
taken from Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines, explains 
in detail the manner of panel working, as devised by Mr. Buddle in 
the New Castle coal field in the north of England: 

“‘ By this plan of Mr. Buddle, the pillars of a panel may be worked 
out at any time most suitable for the economy of the mining operations, 
whereas, formerly, though ‘the size of the pillars and general arrange- 
ments of the mine were made with the view of taking out ultimately 
a great proportion of the pillars, yet it frequently happened that before 
the workings were pushed to the proposed extent, some part of the 
mine gave way, and produced a crush; but the most common misfortune 
was the pillars sinking into the pavement, and deranging the whole 
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economy of the field. Indeed, the crush or creep often overran the 
whole of the pillars, and was resisted only by the entire body of coal at 
the wall faces, so that the ventilation was entirely destroyed, the roads 
leading from the wall faces to the pit bottom shut up, and rendered 
useless, and the recovery of the colliery by means of new air-courses, 
new roads, and by opening up the wall faces or rooms, was attended by 
prodigious labor and expense. Even when the pillars stood well, the 
old method was attended with other very great inconveniences. If 
water broke out in any particular spot of the colliery, it was quite im- 
possible to arrest its progress to the engine pit, and if the ventilation 
was thereby obstructed, no idea could be formed where the cause might 
be found, there being instances of no less than thirty miles of air-courses 
in one colliery. And if, from obstructed ventilation, an explosion of 
fire-damp occurred while many workmen were occupied along the ex- 
tended wall faces, it was not possible to determine where the disaster 
had taken place, nor could the viewers and managers RON where to 
bring relief to the mutilated and forlorn sufferers. 

In Mr. Buddle’s system, all these evils are guarded noatnats as far 
as human science and foresight can go. He makes the pillars very 
large, and the rooms or boards very narrow, the pillars being in general 
cases, twelve yards broad and twenty-four yards long, the boards four 
yards wide, and the walls or thirlings cut through the pillars from one 
board to another, only five feet wide, for the purpose of ventilation. 
When the pillars of a panel are to be worked, one range of the pillars 
is first attacked, and as the workmen cut away the furthest pillars, 
columns of prop-work are erected betwixt the pavement und the roof, 
within a few feet of each other, till an area of about one hundred square 
yards is clear and without pillars, presenting a body of strata perhaps 
one hundred and thirty fathoms thick, suspended clear and without 
support, except at the line of the surrounding pillars. This operation is 
-termed “ working the goaf.” The only use of the prop-work is to pre- 
vent the seam, which forms the ceiling over the workmen’s heads, from 
falling down and killing them by its splintering fragments. Experience 
has proved, that before proceeding to take away another set of pillars, 
it is necessary to allow the last made goaf to fall. The workmen then 
begin to drive out the prods, which is the most hazardous employment. 
They begin at the more remote props, and knock them down one after 
another, retreating quickly under the protection of the remaining props. 
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Meanwhile, the roof stratum begins to break by the sides of the pillars 
and fall down in immense pieces, while the workmen still persevere, 
boldly drawing and retreating, till every prop is removed. Should any 
props be so firmly fixed by the top pressure that they will not give way 
to the blows of heavy mauls, they are cut through with axes, the work- 
men making it a point of honor to leave not a single prop in the goaf. 
The miners next proceed to cut away the pillars nearest to the sides of 
the goaf, setting prop-work, then driving it and returning as before, 
until every panel is removed, excepting small portions of pillars which 
require to be left under dangerous stones to protect the retreat of the 
workmen. While this operation is going forward and the goaf extend- 
ing, the superincumbent strata being exposed without support over a 
large area, break progressively higher up, and where strong beds of 
sandstone are thus giving way, the noise of the rending rocks is very 
peculiar, at one time loud and sharp, at another, hollow and deep. 

The fourth or long-wall system, by which all the coal is mined 
out as the workings progress, is the best method of working coal 
wherever the conditions are adapted to this manner of mining. Seams 
from 4 feet downward are best suited for long-wall working, but in ad- 
dition the coal requires to be tolerably hard and firm, so as to bear the 
pressure of the overlying strata. The roof requires to be comparatively 
free from water, and an ordinary amount of refuse or waste material 
must be at command in the mine to make the system a success. Beds 
of coal which have bands of shale running through the body of the 
coal, or have a falling or draw shale for a roof, are best adapted for 
long-wall, this material serving for building packwalls or filling up 
the gob. | 7 

In laying out the workings of a mine on the long-wall system, the’ 
coal left underground is a strong square pillar surrounding the bottom 
of the pit, tu preserve the shaft from becoming involved in the breaking: 
of the overlying strata which follows the removal of the coal. The 
main galleries of the mine are then advanced along the line of strike of 
the seam, and the walls or working faces are opened out from the entry, 
one working-place following another, like troops marching in echelon. 
Where the conditions are suitable, the walls are opened out in all direc- 
tions and the workings advanced in the form of an ellipse. The wall- 
faces, which vary in width according to the surrounding conditions, 
are undermined across their whole width by the workmen before leaving 
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the mine in the afternoon, and during the night the weight of the over- 
lying strata breaks down the coal, which falls forward on a range of 
sprags planted for the purpose by the miners. In some mines there is 
a wall-face from three to four hundred yards in length, extended in a 
straight line, and sometimes a line of face is formed like the arc of a 
circle. | 

As by this method of mining, artificial pillars must be erected to 
prevent the closing in of the workings, consequent on the removal of 
all the coal, skill and judgment are required in building pack-walls and 
maintaining roads. The pack-walls are built on each side of the haul- 
ing roads, from the debris of the seam or from the cuttings of the roof 
or bottom. In some mines, where suitable material does not exist un- 
_derground for puilding purposes, it is brought down from the surface, 
but this adds materially to the cost of mining. 


This system of working is largely followed in Scotland, fifty-five 
per cent. of the coal of that country being mined on the long-wall plan. 
In the central counties of England the thin seams are nearly all worked 
in this manner, and in Somersetshire beds of coal only 13 inches in 
thickness are worked by long-wall. In South Wales the system is in 
high favor. In Belgium and Saxony, on the continent of Europe, long- 
wall mining is also extensively followed. 


While the long-wall system is mainly confined to seams of ordinary 
thickness, it is capable of more general application than is generally be- 
lieved. It has been successfully applied to the great thick coal of 
South Staffordshire, which ranges from 21 to 36 feet in height ; the coal 
is mined in several lifts, beginning at the top, and is worked away in 
long sweeping sides of working-courses, which range from 3 to 6 feet in 
thickness. After the first lift of workings is finished, a second or lower 
lift is opened out by driving forward a new set of galleries and opening 
out a new range of walls, and so on. 


By the long-wall system nearly all the coal mined is round or 
lump, 14 per cent. of slack being made by pillar and room-working, 
against 8 per cent. by long-wall, and the ventilation is also simple, there 
being but one main air course in the interior of the mine at the wall- 
face. In addition also to the greater acreage of coal recovered by this 
system, the expense of getting the coal is materially reduced ; but addi- 
tional care and skill are required in the management of mines. 
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THE Onto CoAL FIELD. 


The great Appalachian Coal Field, the largest known coal field in 
the world, of which the Coal Measures of Ohio constitute a part, extends 
through portions of nine different States, viz., Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia, and occupies an area which has been variously estimated at 
from 50,000 to 58,000 square miles. From 10,000 to 12,000 square 
miles of this area are situated in Ohio. More than one-fourth of the 
State is therefore underlain with coal bearing strata. The western mar- 
gin of the Ohio portion of the great coal field runs through the coun- 
ties of Trumbull, Geauga, Portage, Summit, Medina, Wayne, Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Perry, Hocking, Vinton, Jackson, Pike, and Scioto, 
and the Coal Measures are spread over all the territory lying east of 
this line of outcrop to the state line at the Ohio river. 

On the margin of the Coal Measures of Ohio in the above named 
counties, there is only one workable vein of coal met—the lower seam, 
or Coal No. 1 of the geological nomenclature ; and owing to the pecu- 
liar conditions under which this coal was formed, it is often wanting 
where the practical miner, unacquainted with the peculiar irregularities 
under which the coal was deposited, would unhesitatingly assert its 
existence. The coal strata dip at the rate of about 30 feet to the mile, 
in an easterly direction (the line of dip being south 65 east), and the 
lower coal which crops out on the western flank of the coal measures of 
the State is carried 1,500 to 1,600 feet below the highlands in the coun- 
ties of Belmont, Monroe, Washington, and Meigs, on the Ohio river. 
The dip of the strata is irregular, being at some points as high as 80 or 
100 feet to the mile, while at other points it is not more than 10 or 20 
feet to the mile. Frequently reverse dips are met, causing the strata to 
form a series of synclinal and anticlinal waves. 

The Coal Measures of the State are divided into 3 series, namely : 
‘“‘’The Lower Measures, the Barren Measures, and the Upper Measures.” 
The lower measures are about 500 feet in thickness, the barren meas- 
ures 400 to 500 feet, and the upper measures 600 feet thick. All the 
beds of coal in present course of development are drawn from the upper 
or lower coal measures, the barren measures, as the name indicates, con- 
taining little coal of sufficient thickness for the immediate purposes of 
the miner. 

The coals now being worked are mainly drawn from four or five 
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different seams, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8 of the geological nomenclature. 
In mining districts, however, the coals are known by other names than 
numerals, as, for example, the Brier Hill coal, the Massillon coal, the 
Nelsonville coal and the Ohio River coal, and so on, and so they will 
ever be known; these names indicating the districts from which the 
coals are mined, and giving them a commercial value which dealers 
easily comprehend. 

The coal beds in their progress through the coal area are very 
changeable in their character and thickness. Thus, the Brier Hill coal 
is one of the purest and best seams in the State; while the Mineral 
Ridge coal, although geologically the same bed as the Brier Hill, and 
separated from the Brier Hill not more than one mile, differs greatly in 
its chief properties and adaptability for various uses, and is greatly 
inferior in quality, the Brier Hill coal being a long grained block coal, 
hard, firm, compact, a homogeneous bed, and adapted for furnace use 
in a raw state; while the Mineral Ridge variety is a short grained, fri- 
able, tender coal, and totally unfit for furnace use. It is also divided 
into two benches by a band of shale from 1 to 4 feet in thickness, upon 
which rests a stratum of blackband ore from 1 inch to 1 foot in thick- 


ness. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF CoAaL MINING IN O8BIO. 


The existence of coal in Ohio was noted by the early frontiersmen 
and by travelers from the time of the earliest settlements. In 1755 a 
seam of coal was discovered on fire near Bolivar, in Tuscarawas county. 
A map of the western country, now in possession of Judge T. H. Ewing, 
of Lancaster, published in the year 1788, notes several sections of iron 
ore beds, and Harris, in his tour in 1803, states that on the banks of the 
Hockhocking, ‘‘quarries of excellent free stone, beds of pit coal, iron 
ore, lead, strata of white and blue clay of excellent quality, red bole, 
-and many other useful fossils are found.” 

Some of the pioneer miners of the State still survive. Coal was 
mined by stripping near the village of Talmadge, in Summit county, as 
early as 1810. Mr..Asaph Whittlesey, father of Col. Chas. Whittlesey, 
of Cleveland, and Mr. Henry Newberry, father of Dr. J. S. Newberry, 
were the pioneer miners of Eastern Ohio, and Col. Whittlesey has 
published a very interesting account of the discovery and development 
of the coals of that part of the State. The first mines opened by 
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drifting in this region were operated by Messrs. Asaph Whittlesey and 
Samuel Newton in the year 1820, the coal being sold exclusively for 
blacksmithing purposes. In 1818 the first shipments were made to 
Cleveland, from the mines of Mr. Henry Newberry, with the object of 
supplying the lake steam-boats with coal, but wood was so abundant 
and cheap that the coal found little sale. In noting this fact in my 
fourth annual report, as Inspector of Mines (1877), I received the 
following letter from Mr. H. V. Bronson, of Peninsula, Summit county, 
who took the first boat-load of coal to Cleveland : 


PENINSULA, SuMMit County, Ouro, April 8, 1878. 
ANDREW Roy, Esa.: 


Str: Not long since I saw in the papers that in your annual report, as State 
Inspector of Mines, that the first coal shipped by canal to Cleveland was in the year 
1828, and by the late Mr. Henry Newberry, of Cuyahoga Falls, father of Professor 
Newberry, of Cleveland. I took that coal to Cleveland for Mr. Newberry, it being 50 
years ago since it was done. I was then in the seventeenth year of my age, and 
have resided in this place ever since 1824. There were three of us boys on the boat. 
One of them was about a year my junior, and now resides in one of the townships 
of Cuyahoga county, and became a successful inventor and business man. The 
other one was then in the twelfth year of his age, and is now a lawyer with a lucra- 
tive practice, in a beautiful growing city in an adjoining State. On the first day of 
January last, 1 made a New Year’s call on Prof. Newberry, at his home in Cleveland. 
A few years ago I presented Prof. Newberry with a lump of the coal taken from one 
of the boat-loads of that coal. As this whole transaction is somewhat remarkable, I 
have taken the liberty to write you about it, especially as we three boatmen are 
natives of Cuyahoga county. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. V. Bronson, 


The Talmadge Coal Company was organized in 1838, and opened 
mines on Coal Hill, from which most of the coal was mined for the 
Cleveland market, until the year 1845. The coal on the property of 
this company was discovered by Mr. H. F. Wright, in 1825, while 
digging a ground-hog out from under a stump. ‘The first working was 
done by stripping the vein, and quarrying it out with pick axes. In 
1832 the Ohio Canal reached the coal fields near Massillon, and the 
mines of this region were opened by Cyrus Mendenhall. In 1845 
David Tod, afterwards Governor of Ohio, commenced shipping by canal 
from the mines of Brier Hill to Cleveland. | 

The late President Garfield was, in early youth, a canal boat driver 
from the mines of Gov. David Tod, at Brier Hill, to Cleveland. He 
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was then 15 years of age, and had already given evidence of earnest- 
-ness of character and a desire to obtain an education. Gov. David 
Tod told the writer of this article, that after the Brier Hill coal was 
fairly introduced in the Cleveland market, the demand for it was so 
great that he could not supply orders, and was urged to load a boat on 
Sunday. He went down to the canal to consult the boatmen on the 
subject. All the employes of the boat, except young Garfield, were 
engaged playing cards, while the driver boy was found on the front of 
the boat, alone, intently studying a history of the United States. Gar- 
field’s name was not in that history, added Gov. Tod, but the future 
student of American history will find it there. 

The first coal mined at Mineral Ridge occurred in the year 1835, 
the mines being opened at Coal Run, on the land of Michael Ohl. In 
1833 Roger Hill, a Pennsylvanian, who had formerly mined coal in 
Beaver county, of that State, moved to Mineral Ridge. He pointed 
out a coal bed to Mr. Ohl, which, on being opened, proved to be 4 feet 
thick. Hill, who was employed to open the mine, in drifting into the 
hill, selected a square and heavy piece of the mineral, which differed 
in weight and appearance from the body of the seam, and carried it 
home to test its qualities. The piece refused to burn, and was pro- 
nounced bastard cannel, or black stone. It was afterward left un- 
wrought in the mine, forming the floor of the excavations. The main 
part of the coal found ready sale for blacksmithing and domestic pur- 
poses, and in 1857 the first shipments were made to Cleveland. 


In 1854 John Lewis, an English miner, who had mined blackband 
ore in the old country, settled at Mineral Ridge. One day, while 
digging up the floor of his room to set a prop, he was struck with the 
similarity of the floor to the blackband ore in Victoria mines, in Eng- 
land. He informed the proprietors of the mine, Messrs. Ward & Co., 
that the floor of the mine was a deposit of blackband ore. The pro- 
prietors directed the English miner to mine and calcine some of the ore, 
which was done with promising results. All the workings were now 
reopened, and the blackband mined out. The stratum of ore ranged in 
thickness from 1 inch to 1 foot, and after being calcined yielded 50 per 
cent. of iron. Several years elapsed before the full value of this dis- 
covery was appreciated; the art of calcining the ore, and mixing it | 
judiciously not being properly understood. In 1868 the pig iron, made 
from a judicious mixture of the blackband and Lake Superior ores, pro- 
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duced an iron which was eagerly sought for, and since that time pig iron,of 
the Mahoning Valley has taken the front rank in market, being known 
and prized as ‘“‘ American Scotch.” 

The first iron manufactured from raw coal in the United States 
took place at the Clay Furnace, in the Shenango Valley, on the Penn- 
sylvania side of the State line, in the year 1845, and in the following 
year Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co. built a furnace at Lowell, 
Mahoning county, Ohio, and used raw coal. Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes 
& Co. contended with the projectors of the Clay furnace for priority in 
the use of raw coal, but this honor undoubtedly belongs to the owners 
of the Clay furnace in Pennsylvania. 

The first furnace built in the Hanging Rock region was erected in 
Greenup county, Kentucky, in the year 1815, and was called the 
Argilite. This was followed by the construction of the Vesuvius, 
Hecla, Lawrence and Mt. Vernon furnaces, on the Ohio side of the 
river. These were all cold blast furnaces, and the cold air in several 
cases was blown through hollow gum logs. The products of the fur- 
naces were cast into salt kettles, coal stoves, and kitchen utensils. 
‘The forges were run by water power, and the iron was hammered, 
instead of being rolled into merchant bar. 

In the Hocking Valley region the iron industry dates from 1851, 
in which year Hocking furnace was built, which was followed by the 
Logan furnace in 1853, and by the Union furnace in 1855. These were 
all cold blast charcoal furnaces, and used the native block ores of the 
Hocking Valley. Mr. Samuel Baird built the first stone coal furnace 
in this valley in 1875, three miles north of the village of Gore, in 
Hocking county. 

The development of the coal mines of the Hocking Valley began 
with the construction of the Hocking branch of the Ohio Canal. The 
beds of coal of this region laid bare along the swift moving streams, by 
the action of water, were noted by the first white settlers who penetrated 
this region, and coal was mined for domestic uses, and for blacksmithing 
purposes from the time of settlement of the Hocking Valley. In 1831 
the salt business, which began to assume importance a few miles above 
the village of Athens, gave the coal trade some impetus. In 1832 that 
part of the Ohio Canal, known as the “Side Cut,” was completed to 
Nelsonville, and coal was shipped from the mines there to Columbus in 
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September of that year. The late Thomas Ewing was one of a firm 
who opened the first mines at Nelsonville, the mines being located on 
the Dover Run canal basin. Only the lower 4 feet of the coal bed was 
mined, the upper bench being left for a roof. Twenty years afterward this 
mine was reopened, and the top coal, abandoned by the first workers, 
was taken down and sold. C. Fay, John Carruthers, C. and L. Steen- 
rod, and J. F. Somers were among the pioneer miners of the Hocking 
Valley. The best market for coal in those early days was Newark, 
Ohio. Among the early buyers in Columbus were John L. Gill, and 
the old Neil House. 

Coal was first mined in a systematic manner on the Ohio river, be- 
low Wheeling, in the year 1833. Samuel Wyllis Pomeroy, of Boston, 
Mass., purchased the lands on which the Pomeroy mines are now 
opened, in 1803. In 1818, with the view of opening the mines, he wrote 
to a merchant in Cincinnati to ascertain the consumption of coal be- 
tween his property at Pomeroy and the Falls of the Ohio river. He 
received the following reply : 


I am able to communicate to you the following information: 


Bushels. 

Cincinnati Steam Mill consumes annually ............cocescoscoscccesceee 12,000 
Iron Foundry ¢ Sl py Niussee aca tabsameeparesansceecneee 20,000 
Steam Saw Mill ‘ MM eeeaes audecusethee ieee e csatenene 5,000 
Manufacturing Co. NM ef A RU Orne eee dagen 5,000 
Sugar Manufacturing Co. “ COR pie atadcaneeet ee ee tue mene ees ae 2,000 
ATOUNEGs¢S. sejadetscwscesoleantsdesseresessoceseceoeessomeesecesensesenaece ns 44,000 

In Maysville, or Limestone, used or Sold «...............coeesceeeecceseeees 30,000 
Tn. Louisville; usedorisoldicissossieeceouceeescnuossteccsncaescaceeseoscate conan 30,000 
Madison Mill (140 miles below Cincinnati)...............seccceeeee cosees 12,000 
DOtal ecesecs shits Beet Ca iicodesces cdcccsldestedsaeandeceeeetconees cena 116,000 


Coal was not used for domestic purposes in the towns of the Ohio 
river until the year 1833. A steam tow-boat, named the Condor, built 
by the Pomeroy Coal Co., in 1835, was the first tow-boat on the Ohio 
river. She took the loaded coal boats to Cincinnati and brought back 
the empty boats to the mines at Pomeroy The Lake mo built at 
Pittsburgh in 1837, followed the Condor. 

The shaft coal at Steubenville was discovered in the year 1829 by 
Adam Wise, while boring a hole for water for the supply of one of the 
village manufactories. The coal was met at a depth of 225 feet below 
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the surface, and was pronounced to be 11 feet thick. As the Pittsburgh 
vein was found in the hills surrounding the village, the idea of sinking 
a shaft to such a depth was not conceived for many years afterwards. 
In 1856, however, Mr. James Wallace, proprietor of the Ashland 
Woolen Mills, began agitating the question of sinking a shaft in the 
city of Steubenville, the hill banks, owing to the horrible condition of 
the roads during muddy weather, being unable to furnish the manufac- 
turing establishments a steady supply of coal, and a mining company 
was soon organized, with Mr. Wallace as president. 


Before commencing sinking, it was deemed prudent to drill another 
hole to the coal, to test the accuracy of the former borings; this time 
the coal was pronounced 8 feet thick. The shaft was laid out at the 
upper end of Market street, and the work of sinking began. Coal was 

struck in the fall of 1857, but instead of 8 feet it was was found to be 
less than 4 feet. The projectors were greatly discouraged in conse- 
quence, but decided to go on with the enterprise. In the following 
year, Messrs. Boreland, Reynolds and Manful leased the mine for five 
_ years, and fitted up the shaft with hoisting machinery and other needed 
apparatus, and the work of mining was begun. Fortunately for the 
lessees of the mine who were without former experience in mining, 
they soon afterwards secured as manager of the works Mr. William 
Everick, a first-class practical mining engineer from the Midlothian 
coal fields of Virginia. The enterprise which languished until Mr. 
Everick assumed charge, was now a success. The superior quality of 
the coal for every purpose, but especially for making gas and smelting 
iron, at once established its reputation, and other similar enterprises were 
inaugurated. This shaft is still in operation, and is known as the Market 
Street Shaft; the underground department is under the management of 
Mr. Wm. Smurthwaite, one of the best practical miners in the State. 


There are two seams of coal quite extensively mined in Jackson 
county—the Jackson coal and the Wellston or Coalton coal. The 
Jackson coal, which is the lower bed of the State series, was discovered 
in 1863, by a party of drillers while boring for salt. The coal from 
this seam is mainly used in the blast furnaces of the county. The 
Wellston coal was discovered in 1872 by Hon. H.S. Bundy, while ex- 
ploring for the shaft coal of Jackson, on the lands on which the village of 
Wellston is now built. 


The Milton Furnace and Coal Company sunk the first shaft to the 
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Wellston coal in 1873. This was followed in 1874 by a shaft owned by 
the Wellston Coal and Iron Co. For some time after the discovery of 
this coal there was considerable diversity of opinion as to whether the 
Jackson and Wellston coals were equivalent, but the question was 
settled in 1877. | 

Two narrow-gauge railroads were projected to the Jackson county 
coal field in 1876—the Springfield, Jackson and Pomeroy Railroad and 
the Dayton and Southeastern Railroad. The Springfield, Jackson and 
Pomeroy road was projected to reach the Jackson shaft coal, and the 
Dayton and Southeastern the Coalton coal. The Springfield road was 
completed to Jackson in the early part of 1878, but the superiority of 
the Coalton coal for domestic purposes and for generating steam was so 
marked that a branch road was at once run up Horse Creek from 
Jackson, to strike the Coalton seam, 5 miles north of Jackson. 

The mines at Coalton were opened in the fall of 1878, and ship- 
ments of coal began at once. The Springfield road was, however, in 
the fall changed to a standard gauge, and little shipping was done be- 
fore winter. It is now known as the Ohio Southern Railroad. 

In the spring of 1880 the Dayton road was finished to Wellston, 
the two lines meeting at Coalton, making a second outlet for the coal. 
A dozen mines were opened, and a mining village built, as if by magic, 
and what was two years ago a rough and poor agricultural country, 
sparsely settled, was filled up by a new population, who sought and found 
treasures in the bowels of the earth. The Dayton and Southeastern 
road is now part of the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis road. 

~The coal out-put of the county, which in 1873 did not exceed 
60,000 tons, in 1880 exceeded 200,000 tons, and in 1882, 350,000 tons. 

A brief sketch of the early development of all the mining districts 
of the State would make an interesting paper, but would be too long 
for the space allotted to this chapter. 


CONDITIONS OF CoAaL MINING IN OHIO. 


The beds of coal which traverse the Ohio coal field are not dis- 
turbed by dykes or dislocations of the strata, so frequently found in other 
coal fields of the world. ‘There are many local faults found in our coal 
mines, which are known by the general name of “ horsebacks.” These 
faults, which sometimes come from the roof and sometimes from the 
floor of the mine, are occasionally troublesome and expensive; but tak- 
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ing the whole coal field throughout, the conditions for cheap and sys- 
tematic mining are unusually favorable. The floor of mines is compara- 
tively level, the usual dip, except in local cases, being 25 or 30 feet to 
the mile. 

Over large areas of the coal field, where the country is hilly, the 
beds of coal in course of development come to day or crop out in 
the hillsides, and admit of what is termed drift or level-free mining. 
Under such conditions the seam is followed into the hill, and the waters 
of the mine discharge themselves by gravitation. Care is taken in 
opening a drift mine to select the lowest place on the property, if the 
circumstances will admit of it. 

In regions where level-free mining is impracticable, two methods of 
sinking for coal are followed: one is by opening perpendicular shafts, 
and the other by sinking slopes ata pitch of from 25 to 35 degrees. 
Slopes are, however, rarely opened where the coal is found more than 
150 feet below the surface, for below this depth it is more costly to sink 
and deliver coal by a slope than by a perpendicular shaft. Under favor- 
able conditions slopes ‘are largely a matter of taste on the part of 
managers ; they are never cheaper than shafts. 


- The coal business has localized itself and the various districts in 
which the mines are opened are known by appropriate names. There 
are now a dozen districts in the State in which the coals possess peculari- 
ties by which they are known, as the Mahoning Valley region, the 
Jackson County region, the Ironton region, the Pomeroy region, 
the Bellaire region, the Steubenville region, the Salineville region, the 
Cambridge region, the Dell Roy region, and the Coshocton region. 
Sometimes two or more qualities of coal are drawn from the same bed, 
as, for example, the Brier Hill coal and the Mineral Ridge coal, both 
of which are mined in the Mahoning Valley, or the Nelsonville, Straits- 
ville, Shawnee, Sunday Creek and Monday Creek coals, all of which 
are drawn from the great seam of the Hocking Valley region. 


All other conditions being equal, the best seams are selected and 
opened. There are thousands of acres of as good coal still untouched in 
the coal field as any in present course of development, but for want of 
railroad facilities, or because of its lying in the interior of the coal field, 
it remains for the time being unwrought. The severe competition of 
the trade obliges the mining operators to take advantage of all the 
conditions in developing the mines. The districts which are furthest 
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from market must have superior coals, which command extra 
prices, or else the trade languishes. The business largely turns on 
the character of the individual seams. The quality of the coal rather 
than its thickness, and the cost of placing the same upon the market, 
very largely determines the value of mining properties and mines. 

All seams of coal, two feet thick and upward, are regarded as of 
mineable thickness, but four feet is regarded as the standard height. 
The expense attending the working of a three-feet vein is often con- 
siderably greater than working one four feet, exclusive of the dead 
work. This is a general but not universal rule, and obtains in mines 
like those of the Mahoning.and Tuscarawas Valleys, where the coal 
varies suddenly in thickness. In such mines, for digging all coal below 
four feet, 5 cents per ton extra is paid for every 3 inches of decreasing 
height, until the seam falls to two feet, when it is regarded as unmine- 
able. At Leetonia, Hammondsville, and in the Coalton district of 
Jackson county, coals no thicker than 28 to 32 inches are wrought, but 
these coals possess peculiar qualities. The best coke in the State is 
made at Leetonia and Hammondsville, and everything that comes from 
the miner’s pick is credited to him. At Coalton the coal is tender, and 
mines very easily. The difference in expense of mining a 4-feet coal 
over a seam 10 feet in thickness is inconsiderable in amount; the ad- 
vantages to mining operators who possess thick coals consisting more 
in the greater yield per acre than the lessened cost of production. Thus, ' 
at Wellston, in Jackson county, the coal is 4 feet thick ; while at Straits- 
ville the bed is 9 to 10 feet thick, but the same price obtains in both 
places for digging; at Wellston the coal is a homogeneous mass, while. 
the thick coal of the Hocking Valley contains two bands of shale, and 
frequently a band of bone coal, which have to be sorted out by the 
miner, which militates considerably against his producing power. 

In point of economy, drift mines do not ordinarily possess any 
material advantage over shaft mines opened in the same district. 

Tt costs less, it is true, to open and equip a drift than a shaft; but 
after a shaft is opened and equipped the workings may be extended east, 
west, north and south, without any interruption to their symmetry or 
continuity. In drift mines on the other hand, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, not more than one-half of the same extent of 
work can be opened up; and, frequently, by means of the numerous 


avines which cut down through the coal, a symmetrical and extended 
ip 
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mine cannot be laid out at all. Moreover, a considerable part of hill 
coal along its line of outcrop is so largely impregnated with iron rust and 
earthy matter, as to render it unfit for market. In deep shaft mines, 
which discharge a great flow of water, the advantages are in favor of 
drift mining, but we have neither deep nor wet mines in Ohio. 


THE MANNER OF MINING. 


In districts in which coal seams about to be developed are 
level-free, the manner of opening mines is simple and inexpensive. 
The coal is usually exposed at some point on the hill-side, and is readily 
distinguished by a dark colored streak on the clay, called the coal 
“blossom” or “outcrop.” As the blossom is followed into the hill it 
gradually hardens into coal. For some yards, sometimes for many 
yards, the coal is soft, dead and rusty. ‘This is called crop coal, and 
cannot be shipped. Ifthe front of the hill in which the mine is opened 
is bold and steep, the coal soon becomes compact and bright, and fit for 
commercial use; but if the hill is retreating, and the mine is opened 
near the top, the entries may be pushed from 50 to 100 yards before 
merchantable coal is met. On lands where the cover is light, say 30 
or 40 feet, and is mainly composed of alluvial matter, only a few feet of 
shale forming the immediate cover of the seam, the coal is often so 
tender and earthy as to be worthless. Under such conditions the roof 
is never good. 

All drift mines require to be timbered for some distance from the 
mouth. The timbers, which are made out of hewn or sawed wood, are 
usually 8 by 10 inches in size, their length being governed by the height 
of the seam. The bents are sometimes placed close together, but are 
generally set about 23 to 3 feet apart, the intermediate space being 
filled with 2-inch plank. The leg of each bent of timbers slants inward 
about 1 foot in 6. If the bottom of the mine is wet, cross-sills are laid 
under each bent to keep them from sinking. 

The mine is usually made from 8 to 10 feet wide, and the timbering 
is carried forward until the roof becomes so firm that it will safely stand 
of its own accord. | 

The point usually selected for opening is as near the southeast line 
of the mining property as may be practicable, so as to extend the work- 
ings to the north and west, along the rise of the strata, to facilitate 
hauling and draining, For 100 to 200 feet the coal usually dips from 
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the mouth of the opening ; experienced miners take up several feet of 
the bottom, which they tail out to a point. 

It is not always practicable to open and work to the rise of the 
strata. The main entries of many mines run east or south. This 
always adds to the cost of getting the coal, but it cannot be avoided. 

When the coal lies in the hill, 25 to 30 feet above the level of the 
railroad switch, the most favorable conditions for opening a mine are 
found, as this gives the proper height for dumping the mine cars through 
the chutes into the railroad cars below. We have, however, to accept 
the conditions as we find them; and frequently a mine is opened high 
upon the hill. Under such circumstances an inclined plane is con- 
structed from the chutes to the drift mouth; the track of the plane is 
made double, the empty train ascending as the loaded train descends. 

If, in opening a mine, the coal should be found too near the base 
of the hill to admit of dumping height, it adds considerably to the cost 
of hauling, as well as militates against the producing power of the mine 
to pull the loaded cars up-hill, from the mine mouth to the tipple, by 
horse-power ; under such circumstances it is cheaper in the end to pro- 
vide steam-power. 


When a coal bed lies below water level, and has to be sunk for, it 
may be reached by a slope or a shaft. A slope dips at from 25 to 30 
degrees, and is preferred by many managers to a shaft, owing to the 
facility it affords for the ingress and egress of the miners. The ex- 
pense of sinking and equipping a mine with adequate machinery is 
about the same in a shaft or slope until the latter exceeds 150 yards in 
length, when, in point of economy, the advantage is on the side of the 
shaft. In the Mahoning and Tuscarawas valleys the mines opened on 
the lower bed of the series are generally slope openings. In all 
the other districts of the State the shaft seems to find favor. 

The width of a slope is usually about 10 feet, and the height 53 to 
6 feet. The hauling road or railway track is made single; a loaded 
train of cars, two or four in number, being first hoisted and then an 
empty trip lowered. Shafts are made with double hoists, a loaded car 
ascending in one cage while an empty car descends in the opposite cage. 
Shafts are rectangnlar in shape and are usually 8 feet wide and 16 feet 
long. 

In commencing to sink, whether jby shaft or slope, the horse and 
gin are employed until solid ground is reached. If the opening be no 
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greater than 100 feet in depth, the horse and gin is often used until coal 
is struck, particularly in mines in which the flow of water is not great. 
It is, however, true economy to erect the permanent hoisting machinery 
of the mine before ground is broken. This has to be done sooner or 
later in any event, and it costs no more to construct it one time than 
another, while the money saved in hoisting rocks and water goes into the 
pocket of the mining adventurer. 

All mines have to be timbered until solid ground is reached. The 
manner of timbering slopes is similar to that of timbering drifts, except 
that the bents require to be set a little closer together. In shafts the 
timbers are laid as tight as possible, and in well regulated mines are 
made of 10-inch square timbers. In some shallow mines in the State 
38-inch plank is: used, but this is mistaken economy. Timbers of 8 inches 
are light enough under any conditions. 

The cost of sinking a slope, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet high, does not 
ordinarily exceed $35 per yard. A shaft 8 feet wide and 16 feet long 
will average in good ground 45 to 50 dollars per yard. This includes 
the expense of timbering, the powder used in blasting, and the raising 
of both rock and water. No uniform rule can, however, be laid down 
in such matters, the nature of the ground, the flow of water, and the 
provisions made in commencing operations for the success of the enter- 
prise determine the expense. Some shafts cost more than double that 
of others under the same conditions, and on the same field the cost of 
sinking varies greatly, the result of the skil] and judgment exercised in 
grading and directing the subterranean excavations. ‘The machinery 
of shaft and slope mines consists of an engine for raising coal, a pump 
for lifting water, and the necessary boiler power. The size of the 
hoisting engine is in proportion to the depth of the shaft and the weight 
of the coal raised. Double engines are coming into use around coal 
mines. ‘Two to four boilers, 36 to 40 feet in length, and of 36 inches 
diameter, are generally needed to procure the necessary steam power 
for lifting coal and water. The drums upon which the shaft ropes 
revolve are 5 to 7 feet in diameter ; the pulley wheels upon the pit head- 
frame of shafts are made 6 or 8 feet in diameter. The hoisting ropes 
are 11 inches in diameter, and are made of iron or steel wire. — 

At many mines where the coal is met within 100 feet of the sur- 
face, less elaborate arrangements suffice, but it is always wisdom to have 
good, strong machinery, and especially to have abundant steam power. 
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The money invested for such purposes will surely find its way back into 
the pocket of the owner of the mines. The hoisting arrangements of 
slope mines differ somewhat from those of shaft mines; in the former 
the track is nearly always single, and only one rope is needed, while in 
shafts the hoist is double. At many slopes a chain is often preferred to 
a wire rope, but the rope is preferable. 


The pit head-frame of shaft mines is made 35 to 40 feet in height ; 
the upper landing, where the coal is delivered, is 22 to 25 feet above 
the mouth of the pit, and two screens are used in sorting the coal into 
lump, nut and pea, as it goes from the tipple into the hoppers below. 


All mines have water in them. In many drift mines, particularly 
in those in which the workings extend to the verge of the strata, the 
water is discharged by gravitation. In slopes and shafts, natural drain- 
age is impossible, and the waters of the mine must be pumped or lifted 
out by steam power. A number of first class coal pumps are in use in 
coal mines, Cooper’s and Blake’s being generally preferred to others. 
The size of the pump is governed by the amount of water. Some 
mines discharge much more water than others, and the mines of some 
districts are wetter than those of others. Inthe Mahoning Valley more 
water is met with than elsewhere in the State; this is due to the open 
character of the coal—the joints of which serve as reservoirs. A 
favorite pump in this valley, and one still largely in use, is the Buffalo, 
which has wooden pitmen, which run down the side of the slope. One 
of the first things necessary after coal has been struck in a slope or 
shaft mine, is to sink a water lodgme=t or sump. ‘This is cut in the 
floor of the coal, and is sunk to a depth of 8 or 10 feet, and made of 
sufficient diameter to hold several hours’ supply of water. A number 
six steam pump of the Cameron, Cooper, or Blake manufacture will 
discharge 500 gallons of water per minute, while 200 gallons per minute 
is a good flow ina mine. ‘The quantity of water in mines varies greatly ; 
frequently ,two pumps are necessary, sometimes three, and in the Lead- 
ville shaft in the Mahoning Valley, six No. 6 steam Cameron pumps 
were unable to keep down the water, even while the shaft was going 
down. So great was the flow of water in this shaft that special pumps 
had to be manufactured expressly for the occasion, and a special shaft 
sunk along side of the main shaft in order to control the water. More 
than 3,000 gallons per minute were pumped out of the mine. The 
history of this shaft is so remarkable that in the description of the 
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Mahoning ‘Valley district, which will be found in another part of this 
chapter, a brief sketch of it will be given. 

There are a number of methods or systems of laying out the work- 
ings of mines in use, according to the varying conditions which are met 
in the several mining districts, as, for example, the thickness of the 
overlying strata, the character of the roof as to hardness and softness, 
the nature and thickness of the underlying fire-clay, the ability of the 
coal seam to resist pressure, ete. Suitable modifications of all the 
English systems are practiced, except that of long-wall. A number of 
mines, situated along the line of the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad 
were opened out on the long-wall system some years ago, with satis- 
factory results, but during the late panic, operations were suspended. 
On resuming work two or three years ago, the mining proprietors changed 
hands, and the new manager changed the plan to pillar and room 
practice. 

A large amount of coal has been lost, and some valuable coal is 
still being lost by faulty systems of mining. The first mines opened in 
the State were drift workings, opened in hills along the lines of outcrop 
of the coal. These hills, penetrated in all directions with ravines, gen- 
erally contained only a few acres of coal, and the overlying strata were 
not heavy. Very light pillars sufficed to support the roof under such 
circumstances, 

As the coal trade began to ee and the mines became more 
extensive, the frail supports, which sufficed for small mines, were found 
inadequate for those of larger extent. ‘The result was the falling in of 
the workings before they were fairly opened out. In reopening them 
larger pillars were left ; this, however, was done grudgingly, for the larger 
the pillars left, the greater is the expense of getting the coal. Coal 
lands were, however, abundant and cheap, and the cost of opening 
new mines was inconsiderable; hence, there was a temptation to adopt 
any system which would reduce the immediate cost of working toa 
minimum. 

When shaft mining became a necessity, and the first ton of coal 
cost the mining adventurers ten or twelve thousand dollars, better sys- 
tems were adopted from a sense of true economy, until by degrees, in 
all the mining districts of the State, improved systems were adopted ; 
though there are still mines in every district very unskillfully managed. 

In all our well-regulated mines the plans which generally obtain, 
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PLAN OF WORKING BY DOU BLE ENTRY. 


correspond to the second system ot British practice—that of working 
with pillars and rooms, the pillars left being of sufficient strength to 
maintain the incumbent strata in place as the workings advanced 
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and after the rooms are all finished, the pillars being in turn 
attacked. There are many modifications of this general system prac- 
ticed in the various regions of the State. 

In laying out the underground workings of mines, a plan of the 
proposed system of working is usually made in advance by a competent 
practical mining engineer. The conditions must be carefully investi- 
gated as to drainage, the nature of the roof and floor, the texture of the 
coal, and the weight of the overlying strata. It is not always practical 
to follow the letter of the plan laid down, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor, and to the presence of horsebacks, but the spirit of the plan 
may be followed to the end. 

The double entry system obtains in all well-regulated mines; it 
consists in carrying forward two galleries in parallel lines on the face of 
the coal; a pillar of coal, 3 to 6 yards in thickness, being left between 
the entries, which is cut through every 30 to 40 yards for air. Asa 
new air-hole is made at the face of the heading, the outer one is closed 
up, and made air-tight by a wooden brattice, or otherwise, so as to force 
the air forward to the working face. Butt entries are opened to right 
and left of the main galleries; they are also made double, and are in 
all respects like the main galleries. Entries are made much narrower 
than rooms; they are generally driven 8 or 9 feet wide, for the purpose 
of having the roof firm and safe. The rooms from which the great bulk 
of the coal is got, are opened in the butt entries. Rooms are started 
at the same width at which the entries are worked, but they are rapidly 
opened out to full width, 7 to 9 yards; they are worked both north and 
south, in lines parallel with the main galleries of the mine. Butt 
entries are 160 to 200 yards apart. 

The pillars or ribs left between rooms are of varying thickness, 
according to the nature and weight of the overlying strata; under a 
firm roof and a light cover, ribs 2 to 3 yards in thickness suffice ; they 
are made thicker in proportion to the weight of the overlying rocks. 
Thin ribs are cut through every few yards, but when they are 4 to 6 yards 
in thickness, break-throughs are less frequently made. These break- 
throughs, like those made between the entries, are cut for the purpose 
of keeping a fresh stream of air as near the face of the workings as may 
be practicable. | 

The pillars of the mine are generally allowed to remain until all 
the rooms are worked out; they are then attacked in the interior of the 
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mine, and cut away as clean as practicable, but a great part is necessarily 
lost by the falls which follow their extraction. Pillar-work is the most 
dangerous part of mining. In some mines the pillars are attacked as 
soon as the rooms are finished ; under such circumstances it is necessary 
to leave strong supports along the galleries, to prevent the crushes and 
falls of the overlying rocks from overrunning the mine. 

The manner of digging the coal is artful and curious. The tools of 
the miner consist of a sledge, 8 to 10 pounds in weight; several steel 
wedges, 6 to 8 inches long; 3 to 6 picks, from 23 to 3 pounds in weight, 
with handles 28 to 32 inches in length; a set of drilling tools, to-wit: 
a drill, a scraper, a needle, and a tamping bar; frequently the drill and 
tamping bar are made of one piece, one end being used for a drill and 
the other for a tamper. 
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Two miners work together in rooms and entries; they keep each 
other company, assist in setting props; one watches while the other 
works in dangerous situations, and if one is caught, the other can raise 
the alarm and call in adjoining comrades to the rescue. 


The first and the most laborious part of the work of coal digging 
consists in undermining, or bearing in, or holing the rooms. This is 
generally performed in the bottom of the coal seam with the pick. An 
undermining is made of varying depth, sometimes 3 to 4 feet, frequently 
5 or 6 feet; the miner stands upon his feet, and strikes with all his 
strength, until a few inches in depth are bored in; he then sits down on 
the floor of the mine, his legs stretched wide apart in front of his body, 
and cuts in 6 inches to a foot deeper; finally he stretches his body along 
the floor, his shoulder and arm to the elbow resting upon his thigh, and 
in this constrained position finishes up the undermining. It will take 
two active miners 4 or 5 hours to undermine a room 8 yards wide and 
4 to 5 feet in depth. forty to fifty blows of the pick are delivered per 
minute, and considerable skill is exercised in holing. Miners raised to 
the work from boyhood are both speedier and cleaner workmen than 
those who assume the calling after manhood. There is a good deal of 
difference also in the nature of the undermining, some beds cutting 
easy, others hard. A room is not usually undercut across its whole 
breadth in preparing a blast, though it is better to so undercut it. 


Having finished the undermining, the next thing in order is boring 
a hole for the blast. Some skill is also required in performing this 
work, so as to give the powder the best possible advantage. In some 
mines more reliance is placed upon the drill than upon the pick, the 
coal being largely blasted out of the solid. In doing so the miner 
shatters the coal, but this gives him little concern so long as it 
adds ease to his body. Coal is not mined now with the care and skill 
of 10 and 12 years ago. The amount of powder required for a shot 
varies from 1 to 8 pounds, the former amount sufficing when the coal is 
properly undermined—the latter amount being required in blasting out 
of the solid. Asa general rule, a pound of powder is burned for every 
3 tons of coal mined. . In the Massillon region, where the main weapon 
of the miner is the drill, a pound of powder is burned for every single 
ton mined. In some mines powder is not required, the coal being 
knocked down, after it is undermined, with wedge and sledge. 

The entries of mines are driven so narrow that prop-wood is not 
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required to maintain the-roof in place, but all rooms need propping. 
Sometimes 4 or 5 rows of props, planted 3 to 4 feet apart, are required 
to make the roof safe. The props are sunk in the floor a few inches, 
and are surmounted with a flat-cap, about 2 inches thick, and 10 inches 
wide, and 18 inches to 2 feet in length. Some mines require only one 
or two rows of props. The roof is not uniform throughout the mine ; 
in one part it may be hard and strong, in other parts, tender and 
treacherous. 

The railroad track of mines is about 3 feet in width; along the 
main entries the rails are made of T-iron, 12 to 16 pounds to the yard ; 
in the rooms scantling is generally used, the size of the rail being 
governed by the weight of the loaded mine cars. Providing a good 
T-iron track all over a mine, entry and room alike, is true economy on 
the part of mine owners, although the first cost may be greater. 

A good track and abundant ventilation are found wherever good 
mining engineering practice prevails. Mules cannot haul coal over bad 
roads ; miners cannot work in bad air. Nature will rebel; the mule may 
be lashed by the driver, but he will retaliate with his heels; the miner 
may be cursed by the boss, but he will retaliate with a strike. 

Mines in which the coal is 6 feet high use horses for hauling ; below 
this height, mules are used. 

Beds lower than 4 feet require to have the roof ripped, to admit 
the hauling with mules. In low veins, a frequent practice is to employ 
pushers to push the mine cars from the working faces to the hauling 
roads or entries. ‘This is the practice in the Steubenville district of 
Jefferson county, and the Coalton district of Jackson county. It costs 
less to employ men as pushers than to rip the roof to admit mules. 

Along the main galleries the roof is ripped from end to end, and 
mules do the hauling to the emain shaft or mouth of the drift, as the 
case may be. | | 

In the thicker beds of coal the mine cars hold 1 to 14 tons; in the 
thinner veins, $ to 1 ton. Thick beds cost less than thin one for haul- 
ing coal, and other dead work. The cost of the dead work of mines 
ranges from 15 to 40 cents per ton; this includes entry-driving, cutting 
air-ways, cutting ditches, blasting roof and bottom, laying track, pro- 
viding props and rail timber, and hauling, dumping, and loading coal. 

Three grades of marketable coal are made at mines, “lump,” “nut,” 
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and “pea,” the latter, which is the finest or smallest variety, is not 
made at all mines. The space between the bars of the sereen is 1 to 
14 inches; occasionally wider or narrower bars are used, but they are 
exceptional cases. All coal which does not fall through the bars of the 
screen is called “lump.” A second screen, with bars } an inch apart, 
separates the “slack” from the “nut.” Pea coal is made by screening 
the nut coal. The slack is raised from the ground by a self-loading 
elevator, and thrown into a revolving circular screen, which thoroughly 
sifts out the fine coal which falls back to the ground, and is hauled 
away as refuse matter. At some mines the nut coal is washed and 
purified before being loaded for shipment. 

The proportion of lump to nut and slack varies considerably in 
mines, partly owing to the nature of the coal, and partly to the skill 
with which the coal is mined. ‘Tender seams naturally make more nut 
and slack than hard coal. In the Coalton or Wellston district, where 
the seam is unusually tender, two-fifths of the whole pass through a 14-inch 
screen, while in the Mahoning Valley, in the Brier Hill district, 
where the coal is hard and firm, only one-sixth of it falls through the 
screen. In mines in which powder is injudiciously used the coal is 
wantonly broken up into nut and slack. Unskilled miners make more 
fine coal than experienced workmen. 

Work commences in the mines at 7 o’clock A.M., an hour is given 
to dinner at noon, and work ceases at 5 P.M.—nine working hours 
being a day’s work. The diggers work by the ton, and are in a measure 
their own bosses. All the workmen are expected to be down the shaft 
or slope before the mules commence hauling. In mines in which heavy 
charges of powder are used in blasting out the coal, the workmen are 
forbidden from firing until 4 P.M.; in 5 minutes after the signal is 
given 40 or 50 discharges are heard, and such is the force of these blasts 
that the earth shakes above. Vast volumes of smoke load the air of 
mines after these subterranean discharges. 

In some mines firing is allowed twice a-day, at noon and quitting 
times, and in the Steubenville district, where small discharges of powder 
suffice, and the ventilating currents are unusually strong, the workmen 
blast at all hours of the day, and suffer no inconvenience in conse- 
quence. 

All shaft mines are provided with cages or elevators, upon which 
the loaded and empty cars are raised and lowered through the shaft. 
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Cages are provided with safety-catches or locks designed to hold the 
cage in the guides, and prevent it from falling in case the rope should 
break. On the top of the cage there is a cover of oak boards or sheet- 
iron to protect the workmen from falling stones, and in front of the 
shaft, at the landing on top, self-acting gates are placed, which are lifted 
out of the way by the ascending cage, and drop back as the cage is 
lowered, and guard the entrance of the shaft. Not more than ten per- 
sons at once are allowed by law to ascend or descend a shaft mine. 
Signaling arrangements are provided at all shafts, consisting of a bell or 
hammer, for the information of the hoisting engineer. When a loaded 
car is pushed on the cage at the bottom, the cager below raps once, 
signifying that coal is coming up; two raps are for the return of the 
cage, and three raps that men are about to be hoisted, when the engineer 
exercises more than ordinary care. The system of signaling is not 
uniform at mines, though it should be. The best signal arrangements 
in the State are in use at the Garfield shaft in Trumbull county. There 
is a bell on top and one at the bottom. When men are about to be 
hoisted the cager below raps three times, the engineer answers by one 
rap, and until this is done no person is allowed to step on the cage. 
After the miners, not more than ten in number, are safely on the cage, 
the cager knocks again, giving one rap; the engineer answers that he is 
about to start by one rap, and the men are carefully raised to day. 

This mine has also a good speaking tube, so that conversations can 
be held between the engineer and persons in the mine. All mines in 
which the human voice cannot be distinctly understood from the top to 
the bottom, should be provided with speaking tubes. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY IN MINES. 


Improvements are constantly being made in mining, and hauling, 
and dumping coal, some of the more prominent of which deserves to be 
noticed. The mines of the Shawnee Valley Coal and Iron Company 
have been improved during the past year by the erection of a substantial 
hauling engine and wire rope. The mine is a drift, opened on the face 
of coal, and dips 30 feet in 3,000 feet. The engine cylinder is 12 inches 
diameter, and 20-inch stroke, built at Norwalk Iron Works, Con- 
necticut. 

The rope is #-inch Norway iron wire, 6,000 feet long. The coal is 
hauled about 3,000 feet, 24 cars per trip. The rope passes three 
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butt entries, from which coal is hauled. These entries are double in 
starting, but the two come together to facilitate hitching. The mine 
cars hold 30 hundred screened coal, and three trips per hour are 
averaged, equal to 108 tons of lump coal. This does away with 12 
horses, which, with drivers, would cost $30 a day. The cost now is 
$7.50 per day only, three men being employed with the machinery. 
The mine it getting out 700 tons of lump coal a day, which will be 
increased to 1,000 tons a day, as soon as sufficient mine cars are made. | 
The company commenced putting in this machinery January last, when 
the trade fell off, and brought out the first coal in three weeks. ‘There 
was some difficulty and delay at first in getting the machinery to work 
well. “here are three curves on the road, the first being 37 degrees. 
The cars come around this curve without any trouble now. The 
arrangement is admirable. 

The new and extensive mines of the Murray City Coal Company, 
in the Hocking Valley, have been fitted up with machinery for raising 
coal, of unsurpassed excellence. The opening of the mine is a slope, 
which dips one foot in five, and the machinery for hauling out the coal 
consists of an endless wire rope, operated by a stationary engine placed 
at the top of the slope. The hauling road is double, and loaded cars come 
up on one track as the empty cars descend the other. The cars attach 
themselves to the wire rope by means of an automatic clamp; the rope 
never stops, and the cars attach themselves to it as soon as they are 
brought to the bottom of the slope. On being delivered at the knuckle 
they detach themselves, pass forward into the dump-house, and tip of | 
their own accord over a Mitchell dump, one of the best arrangements 
for dumping coal ever contrived. This dump is so constructed that the 
loaded car tips over automatically, its speed being regulated by a brake, 
the handle of which is within easy reach of the dumpman. After the 
car is emptied, it falls back in place, and the advancing loaded car 
strikes a spring, which throws the tip irons outward. The loaded car 
then strikes the empty one standing on the tipple, and pushes it forward 
out of the way, the tip iron then springs back in place, and holds the 
loaded car, which is dumped in turn. The empty car moves forward 
on a gently declining grade to a Y-switch. The road immediately 
beyond this switch is graded upward, and the empty car reverses its 
motion, runs back into the switch, is caught by the automatic clamp of 
the wire rope, and lowered down the slope into the mine. Only one 
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man is required to do the dumping, and he could easily manage a 
thousand mine cars a day. 


The mines of the State Line Coal Company, situated at Hast 
Palestine, Columbiana county, have very superior arrangements for 
hauling coal, and washing the slack or screenings. A stationary engine 
is erected outside, which operates an endless wire rope, which extends 
underground 14 miles. A loaded train of cars, 50 to 60 in number, 
is hauled outside at once, and delivered in the shoots, and the empty 
train of cars is hauled back into the mines over the same track. Con- 
versations are held between the engineer in charge of the engine out- 
side and the hitcher-on in the interior of the mine, by means of a 
telephone, and all the arrangements are admirable. 


The washing machinery for separating the slate and other impuri- 
ties from the nut and slack coal redeems fully 14 per cent. of the output 
of the mine, which was formerly unfit for any purpose, and was thrown 
aside as waste. ‘This coal is washed and purified by a stream of water, 
which is }.oured upon it, and which carries it through a long narrow 
trough ; the slate and other impurities of the coal being the heavier 
bodies, fall by the way, and lodge in the bottom of the trough. The 
engine which runs the wire rope upon which the mine cars are hauled 
to and fro, also operates the slack-washer. ‘The State Line mine is the 
largest in Ohio in point of production, the average annual coal output 
exceeding 100,000 tons. The mine is managed by Hugh Laughlin, a 
practical mining engineer of consummate skill and judgment. 


At the mines of the Prospect Hill Coal Company, operated by Mr. 
James Suthern, situated also at East Palestine, the coal is brought out 
of the mine by means of an endless wire rope. A small single shaft 
engine is placed at the mouth of the mine, which is not reversible, but 
the drums of the shaft reverse, and the full trips are brought out, and 
the empty ones returned as fast as the coal can be gathered on the entry. 

Underground hauling machinery is also used at.some of the mines 
at Steubenville, and at the new slope of the Ohio Southern Coal and 
Iron Company, in Jackson county, costly and elaborate hauling ma- 
chinery has been fitted up. The coal is raised up the slope by means 
of an endless steel wire rope, 14 inches in diameter, which passes around 
eleven different sheaves at the top of the mine. Four of the sheaves are 
ten feet in diameter, and seven of them four feet in diameter. 
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Small locomotives have of late years been introduced in a number 
of coal mines in the State to do the work of hauling underground. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


The first trials of mine locomotives were made in Pennsylvania, in 
the anthracite coal fields, but they are now found in all the coal mining 
states. As compared with stationary machinery and wire ropes, they 
hold their own, but they are objected to by many on account of the 
smoke and gas generated from the coal. In the hands of an intelligent 
mining engineer, who is master of the art of mine ventilation, they can 
be used with perfect safety, but taken where uneducated and unskilled 
men control the mining department, they are dangerous forces, and 
their introduction has frequently led to fatal consequences. 

Wherever mine locomotives are used, it is necessary for the health 
and safety of the miners to ventilate the workings with air, which is 
not allowed to come in contact with the current amidst which the loco- 
motive moves, and a column of wind of 25,000 cubic feet per minute, 
and moving at the rate of 5 miles per hour is required to rid the mine 
of smoke and keep the galleries in a fit state for miners to occupy. 


CoaL CuttTiInc MACHINERY. 


Two coal cutting machines are in use in mines in Ohio—the Lechner 
machine and the Harrison machine. The Lechner was introduced in 
the mines of the Straitsville Central Mining Co., in Perry county, in 
1876, and since that time it has been extended to several other districts 
in Ohio and to a number of the mining districts in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, and Colerado, and last year 
found its way to some of the mines in Great Britain. 

This machine is only 20 inches in height, and can be used in seams 
of coal three feet thick and upward. It is wrought by means of com- 
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pressed air; the coal cutter consists of a horizontal bar three feet in 
length, to which a number of sharp steel knives are attached. The bar 
revolves and the knives grind the coal to dust, cutting a groove 4 
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inches in height and 5 feet deep at each attack. The machine is shifted 
over three feet and a second attack made, and so on until the whole 
room has become undermined to a depth of five feet. An undercutting 
of 100 lineal feet is regarded as a fair day’s work for one machine. In 
some mines the undercutting is made in the fire-clay floor, and all the 
coal is saved; in other mines it cannot be used in the floor. | 

The Harrison coal-cutter was first applied in the mines of Illinois, 
by the Diamond Coal and Mining Co., and in 1880, the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Vermillion Coal Co. of the same State, one of the wealthi- 
est mining corporations in the west, applied 10 of these coal-cutters, and 
they soon found their way to Ohio mines. The coal-cutter consists of 
a pick 8 pounds weight and 10 inches long, operated by a piston. The 
pick, which is made of,solid steel, has two points, and undercuts the 
coal in much the same way as the miner does. This machine is much 
lighter, and is more easily moved about than the Lechner, but it effects 
no saving of coal over the ordinary method of hand-mining. Both 
machines have their advocates, and either of them is an improvement . 
over manual labor. A few months ago the Harrison machine was in- 
troduced into the iron ore mines of the Hanging Rock region, and will 
prove a more successful digger of iron ore than of coal. 

The introduction of coal-cutting machinery was looked upon with 
a jealous eye by the miners, and yet it will come not as their enemy, 
but as their best friend. It will not drive out the miner, but will 
lighten his occupation, and give him brain labor. It will take away 
the laborious work of undercutting, at once the most constrained and 
exhausting work to which the human frame can be put. The floor of 
mines is always damp, often wet, and the miner is required to lie down 
on his side, and burrow away underneath the coal for 4 or 5 feet. Lum- 
bago and rheumatism attack him in consequence. 

A large number of coal cutting machines have been introduced 
from time to time into the mines of Great Britain. Only a few of them 
have been found in practice to hold their own. Coal, the foundation 
of the power which sets the machinery of the world in motion, has been 
found one of the most difficult industries to which can be applied 
labor-saving machinery. 
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EXAMPLES OF Goop MINING PRACTICE. 


The manner of mining in some of the older and more important 
regions of the State, where good practice generally prevails, will now 
be briefly described. 

The system of mining in the Mahoning Valley, owing to the 
conditions under which the coal was deposited, is peculiar and 
curious. The coal, which is the lower bed of the State series, is subject 
to sudden changes of level, and is found disposed in long, narrow, and 
serpentine basins or troughs. Generally these basins are separated from 
each other by large areas of barren ground, in which the coal is geo- 
logically due, but was never deposited ; occasionally two or more of the 
basins run along side of each other in nearly parallel lines, the coal 
extending from one basin to another in the form of an anticlinal arch, 
without breaking its continuity, though becoming very thin on the high 
lands of the old coal plain. The low ground in the coal bed is called 
a swamp by the miners. Owing to the structure of these swamps, the 
workings cannot be laid out with any degree of symmetry, and peculiar 
mining skill is required to guide and direct the subterranean excava- 
tions. The line of direction of the swamps is very sinuous, resembling 
the bed of a rivulet, and the main galleries of the mines have to be 
opened in these swamps, following their lines of direction through all 
their sinuosities, in order to drain the workings of water. 

The mines are all shaft openings, ranging in depth from 50 to 250 
feet; the stratum overlying the coal is a hard and compact gray shale ; 
the floor is a firm, hard, sandy fire-clay, and the coal seam itself is a 
hard, firm, compact, block coal. When to these conditions are added 
the fact that the basins are generally quite narrow, seldom excee‘ling a 
few hundred yards in width, small pillars suffice for the support of the 
overlying rocks. The main entries of the mine, which are driven from 
8 to 9 feet in width, follow the swamp, as I have said, wherever it may 
lead, the line of direction of the swamp being usually southwest. At 
intervals of 160 yards, branch entries are driven on the butts of the 
coal, and the rooms, which are usually 10 to 12 yards wide, are worked 
at right angles from the butt entries; pillars, two to three yards in 
thickness, which are cut through every few yards for air, being left 
between rooms to support the roof. 

All the entries of the mines, face and butt alike, are driven in the 
swamp when it is practical to do so; as the seam of coal is seldom high 
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enough to admit of the hauling mules, the roof is ripped for a foot or 
18inches. The coal is not everywhere got by shafting; a favorite method 
of sinking is by opening slopes on a dip of 30 degrees. Slopes which 
do not exceed 100 yards in length, are as cheaply opened as perpen- 
dicular shafts, 100 feet in depth; the cost of sinking is greater in slopes, 
because of their greater length, but less costly machinery suffices for 
hoisting. Slopes are usually made 10 feet wide and 6 feet high, with 
a single track. A train of loaded cars, two or three in number, is 
raised ; an empty train is then sent back, and in this manner 500 tons 
a day of 9 hours is a fair average at a well-regulated mine; in the larger 
mines 600 or 700 tons constitute the daily output. The best mines, 
however, are being rapidly exhausted, but further southwest, on the line 
of direction of the swamp basins, new discoveries are rewarding the 
research of the mining adventurer, and many years must elapse before 
the day of complete exhaustion occurs. Owing to the increasing depth 
of the coal below the surface, in following up the basins along their line 
of dip, the newer mines are mainly shaft openings—slopes, as already 
stated, seldom exceeding 100 yards in length. 

The miners of this region are of mixed nationality, the Welsh 
being more numerous than others. In the mine of the Church Hill 
Coal Company, one of the largest in the valley, eight different European 
nationalities are represented underground, in the following order as to 
number: Welsh, French, Scotch, Italians, German, English, Irish, 
and Greeks. Ina large and well-regulated mine in this region as many 
as 200 to 250 men and boys are employed underground. Where 200 men 
are engaged digging coal, the average output of the men will reach 
600 tons per day. ‘This will require an underground force of 15 mule 
drivers, 10 to 12 road men, 5 or 6 trapper boys, 1 furnace man, 
1 cager, 2 or more pumpers or water bailers; while above ground 
3 or 4 topmen, 2 dumpers, 1 trimmer, 1 weighmaster, 2 engineers, 
1 hostler, and one general overseer or mining boss are required. It 
requires from 40 to 50 per cent. added to the cost of mining and loading 
to pay for the day-men, and other dead work of the mines, the cost of 
dead work being lessened or increased according to the varying circum- 
stances and conditions of mines. 

Four feet is the standard height of coal for which the miners are 
paid per ton for digging and loading. Above this thickness, no decrease 
in price is allowed, but for every 3 inches of decrease in thickness below 
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4 feet, the miner is paid 5 cents additional, until the coal seam recedes 
to 2 feet, no coal being mined, except in rare cases, below this thick- | 
ness. 


The cost of opening and equipping a mine in this coal region often 
exceeds $20,000, but if the coal proves of good quality, as is usually the 
case, the money is soon refunded. The mines had been very profitable— 
more profitable than those of any other region in Ohio, owing partly to 
the proximity of the coal field to Cleveland ‘and Lake Erie, but largely 
to the superior quality of the coal, which is of unequalled excellence. 
The better paying mines have frequently cleared for their owners, after all 
expenses are paid, including interest on capital invested, and wear and 
tear of machinery, from 75 cents to $1.00 per ton. Not all enterprises 
pay this well, however, and some of them are losing concerns resulting 
from a variety of causes, as, for example, the inferior quality and limited 
quantity of the coal, or the too abundant flow of water, etc. The mine 
of the Leadville Coal Company, situated 3 miles west of Youngstown, 
is an instance of this latter kind. 


The history of this mine is so remarkable, that a brief sketch of it 
may not be out of place. The work of sinking this shaft was one of 
the most difficult and costly undertakings ever encountered in the 
United States, mainly by reason of the flow of water. The time occu- 
pied in sinking, including several long stoppages, was about two years 
and six months. The shaft was first let by contract to a party of four 
miners, at twenty dollars a foot, the company (Messrs. Wicks and Wells) 
agreeing to furnish pumping machinery for the discharge of water. 
The sinkers only succeeded in getting down to the solid material, when, 
finding it was impossible to complete the work for the price, with every- 
thing in their favor, they threw up their contract. A second party 
undertook the work at thirty-five dollars a foot, but also gave it up 
after a trial of three weeks. A third party took it at fifty dollars a 
foot, which was a fair price for work of this character on good ground. 
This party, strongly impressed with the necessity of having the water 
“under absolute control at all times, sunk a seven-inch drill-hole in one 
corner of the pit, down to the coal, into which they introduced the: 
suction pump of a No. 6 Cameron steam-pump, suspending the pump in 
the shaft, and lowering it as the sinking progressed. This arrangement 
worked very well; but the rock was very difficult to blast ; the sides of 
the shaft were hard to dress, and the undertaking was a loss from the 
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first day. The rock—a coarse-grained sandstone—was of very porous 
nature, into which it was impossible to introduce naked powder for 
blasting. It had no partings, and the work of sinking was slow and 
costly, but the contractors persevered, knowing that the sandstone, 
as revealed by the borings of the large drill-hole, would be softer and 
easier to blast, the deeper the pit went into it. | 


But every additional foot of depth increased the volume of water, 
till at the depth of sixty feet the pump was kept running at its full 
capacity. The contractors now applied to Messrs. Wicks and Wells 
for additional pumping power, which they felt very reluctant to provide. 
The sinkers wanted a duplicate pump, as the breaking of any part of 
the one in use would necessitate its withdrawal, and fill the shaft with 
water, entailing needless expense and loss of time. After much 
hesitation and delay they got a second-hand pump of the same num- 
ber, but of a larger make, no part of which could be used on the other 
pump, and this third party were forced to give up the contract, having 
lost two thousand dollars in the shaft. Most of this loss, however, » 5 
in sinking the large drill-hole, reconstructing machinery, and in the 
purchase of tools and fixtures for handling the pumps, and in a for- 
feiture of sureties (ten dollars a foot) for the completion of the work. 


Messrs. Wicks and Wells now concluded to sink the shaft by day- 
work, themselves personally superintending the operations, and hiring 
and paying the sinkers. A second pump was soon found necessary, and 
then a third one, pump after pump being added, until six steam pumps 
were in the shaft, capable of discharging 3,000 gallons of water per 
minute. Little or no progress could be made with so many pumps, 
the work of sinking was suspended, and a new shaft, 8 by 12 feet, was 
laid out alongside of the main shaft, and sunk down to the level or bot- 
tom of the main shaft. Some of the pumps were removed to the new 
pit, and progress was resumed below; at the depth of 110 feet, however, 
a large crevice in the rock was struck in sinking, from which the 
water rushed with such force as to throw the drill high up in the shaft, 
and all the pumps were overpowered. They were all withdrawn, and 
the shaft filled with water. 


After some weeks of stoppage, all the pumps were again set to 
work, and the water pumped out down to the point where the pressure 
of the water and the power of the pumps were balanced. All the 
pumps were run to their fullest capacity for four weeks, discharging 
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three thousand gallons a minute, in the hope of emptying, or at least 
controlling the feeders of water, but no impression was made. It was 
deemed necessary to further progress to procure one powerful pump, 
equal to the combined force of the six in use. Accordingly, one witha 
steam cylinder twenty-six and one-half inches diameter, and a water 
cylinder of sixteen inches diameter, with fourteen-inch suction pipe and 
five-foot stroke, made expressly for the purpose, was brought into requisi- 
tion. ‘The water was now mastered, but the difficulty was to get a sump 
made below the crevice so as to get a chance to close it up. The bottom 
of the shaft was a vast array of suction pipes, and the water flowed in from 
the crevice in floods. The pumps suspended above the workmen filled 
the shaft. Every one who has handled pumps in sinking will conceive 
of the difficulty of keeping so many pumps and pipes, suspended as 
these were by iron rods, in working order, all having to be lowered as 
the sinking progressed. A cutting, two or three feet below the crevice, 
was finally accomplished, when the sinkers addressed themselves to 
cleaning out the crevice, so as to fill it up with wooden blocks to dam 
back the water. The blocks were well wedged in and caulked, and the 
water was finally shut off and controlled. 

The work of getting below the crevice was a labor of unparalleled 
difficulty and danger. The workmen, suspended in buckets, and having 
scarcely room to turn around among the multitude of pumps, labored 
heroically, though drenched with water, which shot in ereat streams 
across the shaft. During the whole of the undertaking not a single 
accident occurred. The closing up of the crevice reduced the flow of 
water to five hundred gallons per minute, and no further difficulty was 
experienced until the coal was reached. 

In sinking this shaft, six thirty-feet boilers, with 36-inch head, were 
used. The cost of the work, including the necessary supplies for sink- 
ing, was $71,837, and the whole depth of the shaft was but 187 feet. 

As the vast volume of water encountered in sinking was dammed 
back over the heads of the miners, its liberation by a fall of roof was 
only a question of time. Fifteen thousand square yards had not been 
excavated till the waters broke into the workings. AlIl the miners 
escaped in safety, but the pumps were soon overpowered, and the shaft, 
with all its subterranean excavations, was again flooded. 

The mine remained idle for 5 years. In the spring of 1880, the 
Leadville Coal Company was organized, which bought out the Messrs. 
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Wicks and Wells, the owners and projectors of the enterprise. A 
powerful hoisting engine of 400 horse power, built by E. P. Allis & Co., 
ot Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and two bucket water-pumps, each of 27-inch 
bore, 6-feet stroke, and capable, while running 10 strokes to the minute, 
of discharging 3,500 gallons of water per minute, the pumps being 
designed by H. Hackney, Esq., Superintendent of the Mahoning Works, 
and built at the shops uf the company in Youngstown, were applied for 
hoisting and pumping. Everything being in readiness, the pumps were 
started up in November, 1880; when the water was lowered to the depth 
of 136 feet in the shaft, one of the workmen accidentally dropped a 
steel wedge into one of the pumps, which stopped it, and it was found 
necessary to take this pump out to remove the wedge; in doing so the 
shaft again filled with water. In a few days the work of pumping was 
again resumed, and six weeks later the mine was pumped dry, and the 
miners, after an absence of five years, ventured down the shaft, and 
commenced mining operations. The mine having but one opening, and 
the excavations that had been made requiring a second opening, as pro- 
vided in the mining law of the State, an escape shaft, or traveling way, 
was sunk into the mine, for the egress of the miners in case of accident, 
to the hoisting shaft. This traveling way was completed only two days, 
when the wooden structure covering and surrounding the hoisting shaft 
caught fire from a spark from the smoke-stack, and was burned to the 
ground. The miners found safe egress through the second outlet or 
traveling way ; had there been but one opening, every soul underground 
at the time of the fire would have speedily and inevitably perished. 

The fire, which ocenrred on the 21st of August, 1881, having 
destroyed all the buildings covering and surrounding the shaft, and dis- 
abled the pumping and hoisting machinery, all the subterranean excava- 
tion were again filled with water. The company at once commenced 
rebuilding the works and repairing the machinery, and on the 15th 
of October following, the pumps were again started up, and a month 
later the mine was once more pumped dry. ‘There is an excitement in 
mining, unknown, perhaps, to any other industry, hence, all the mis- 
fortunes of this ill-fated mine have not in the least daunted the courage 
of the mine owners, or alarmed the fearless spirit of the miners, and 
work was resumed with the same degree of cheerfulness as in the begin- 
ning of the enterprise. 

The mines in the Steubenville district, in Jefferson county, are 
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worked on a plan nowhere else followed in Ohio, owing to the greater 
depth of the incumbent strata, as well as to the presence of firedamp ,which 
is given off in dangerous quantities. The plan is a model after that in 
use in the North of England, in which district the art of mining is bet- 
ter understood than in any other coal field in the,world. 

The rooms in the Steubenville shaft mines are made 18 feet wide, 
the cross-cuts or walls 12 feet wide, the pillars left being 24 feet in thick- 
ness, and 72 feet in length. The walls head off the rooms at right an- 
gles, and are driven straight forward in the butts of the coal, the rooms 
being driven on the face. The main entries, which follow the face of 
coal in lines parallel with the rooms are 10 feet wide and are double. 
The presence of fire-damp in the mine makes ventilation a paramount 
necessity, and so well is this art understood by the superintendents that 
not a single accident by explosion has occurred in the past 17 years. All 
of the mines rely on the furnace for the necessary currents of air, and 
every advantage is taken of the natural law to get the best results. The 
furnaces are made 53 feet wide, 35 feet high above the bars, and are 30 
to 40 feet in length. The upcast of the shaft is roomy and dry, the air 
courses of the mine are wide and as straight as circumstances will per- 
mit, and fully three times as much air is set in motion with the 
same expense of attendence and fuel as in many other mines. The 
greater depth of shaft at Steubenville assists in creating the flow of air, 
for the practical power of the furnace is in proportion to the length of 
the up-cast, the power being as the ratio of the depth. The air current 
is kept well up toward the face of the workings; no sooner is a new 
holing made from the wall into the room face, than the outer wall is 
bratticed up and made air-tight. Should the current of air playing along 
the air courses be too strong for the comfort of the miners, an opening 
is left in the outer break-through for the escape of air until the miner 
has pushed his room ahead in the “fast” beyond the sweep of the circu- 
lating stream. 

In order to guard against the possibility of danger none of the work- 
men in this district are allowed to descend any of the shafts in the mor- 
ning, under any circumstances, until the mine has been thoroughly 
examined withasafety-lamp. At 4 o0’clock in the morning, the mine boss, 
assisted by several trusted deputies, descend the mine, safety-lamp in 
hand. Every gallery and room is examined, each fire viewer traversing 
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the division of the mine allotted him by the mining boss. If gas is met 
in any working-place, the viewer takes off his coat and commences 
slashing among the fire-damp until it has become thoroughly diluted with 
the common air, and rendered harmless. In the rare cases in which the 
gas is too copious to be driven out in this manner, the place is marked 
by a danger signal placed at the mouth of the room, forbidding any 
person to enter until the gas has been driven out. This is done, either 
by taking forward brattice, or by driving a cross-wall to strike through 
at the face of the room. 

Having made the rounds of the mine the viewers meet at a pre- 
arranged station, and report to the boss. If everything is satisfactory, 
the examiners return to the bottom of the pit, and the signal is given 
for the miners to descend. The underground managers of this district 
are especially intelligent in dealing with fire-damp and the means of re- 
moving it. 

The system of carrying forward the workings is simply admir- 
able. Each working place advances as fast as another—all moving 
with mathematical exactitude. Every 3 months the miners ballot 
for places, and whoever is elected to any working-place, good or bad, 
is required to stay there until the next quarterly voting day arrives. 
By this arrangement no favoritism is shown, and everything works har- 
moniously. 

The coal of the mines in this region is too thin to admit of hauling 
mules entering the rooms, and miners are employed to push the loaded 
ears from the miner to the mule road on the entry, and bring back the 
empty cars. They are called putters, after the English name. Three 
putters are employed at each station of 15 rooms. The shaft mines of 
Steubenville are among the deepest in the State, Rush Run shaft being 
261 feet; Mingo shaft, 250 feet, and the Market Street shaft, 225 feet 
deep. 

In the Pomeroy region, on the Ohio River, the system of working 
with double entries was first introduced in drift mines in this State. 
The mines were opened in 1833, and laid out on the single entry system, 
and reliance was placed on the natural forces for creating ventilation. 
Owing to the presence of black damp, the air was never good, and an 
improved method of working and ventilating the mines became a para- 
mount necessity. 

When the double entry system was introduced, the rooms were 
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driven a distance ot one hundred yards, and as soon as a room was 
finished the pillar was attacked, and brought back a distance of 50 yards, 
the remaining 50 yards being left unwrought in the mine. An un- 
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necessary quantity of pillar coal was sacrificed by this plan, and it was 
changed to the present method, which consists in working rooms for- 
ward 80 yards, and removing all the pillar coal after the rooms are 
finished or worked out. 

As the mines are now worked, double parallel entries are driven 
in the face and butt slips of the coal. The butt entries are 160 feet 
between the blocks. Rooms are opened on the north and south, tollow- 
ing the line of the face entries. The rooms are broken off the entry 
7 feet wide, and are advanced 15 feet before being opened to their full 
width of 7 yards. The thickness of pillars between rooms is 6 yards, 
which are cut through when the rooms are worked forward 40 yards, 
for the purpose of getting better air. 

The pillars of a range of workings are attacked as soon as the rooms 
are finished up. The pillars first cut away are those in the first range 
of rooms. As soon as a butt entry has been driven forward to its 


boundary, and all the working rooms finished up, the pillars of the four 


interior rooms are worked away. They are brought back in echelon 


with the purpose of throwing the weight of the superincumbent strata 


away from the miners. The roof of the excavated area is held up by a 
free use of prop-wood, and seldom falls in alarming masses until the air 
crossing 40 yards back has been reached. The slate forming the im- 
mediate cover of the coal now begins to fall, but the massive sandrock 
above remains firm. When the range of pillars has been cut away 
within 15 yards of the entry, the miners change front, and attack the 
entry stumps on the butts of the coal, and work them off. 

The first range of pillars having thus been withdrawn, a new range 
adjoining those just removed is attacked, and worked away as in the 
first case, the slate falling down in the excavated space. When sufh- 
cient space has been made to allow the sandrock above to break, a week 
or ten days occurs from the time it begins to rend and crack before it 
finally gives way and falls. ‘The rending of the rocks is terrific; loud 
cracking and rumbling goes on; sometimes the noise is loud and sharp, 
at other times it resembles the sound of distant thunder. Fragments 
of the pillar coal break and fly off, and finally the massive strata, several 
hundred. feet in thickness, falls with tremendous noise and force. All 
this time the workmen continue robbing the pillars, secure from danger, 
under cover of the undisturbed portion of the mine. ) 

In some of the mines of the Hocking Valley, as well as in other 
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districts, the pillars are removed as the workings advance. As soon as 
a range of rooms is worked out, the pillars are attacked and worked 
back to the entry. The advantage of this system consists in getting 
the pillar coal while it is yet fresh; for coal deteriorates by drying 
out, when left in the pillars for a number of years. ‘The expense 
of making new roadways is also avoided, but it requires skill, not always 
met in the management of mines in this State, to anticipate the results 
of drawing pillars, and quite frequently, the crush which follows their 
extraction, overruns the entries and destroys the whole economy of the 
mine. Experience, which is a good schoolmaster, is, however, throwing 
valuable light on this subject. 

A plan of mining which still largely obtains in this State, consists 
in driving single entries, and starting rooms from off both sides of the 
butt entries. Doors are placed in the mouths of rooms on one side of 
the entry, and the air is carried forward along the entry, and returned 
inside of the doors. Less expense attends this plan, especially in low 
mines, in which the roof requires to be blasted along the hauling roads, 
than by driving double entries, but the ventilation is never as good, and 
any saving effected is usually swallowed up by strikes and stoppages, 
occasioned indirectly at least by bad air. 

The above methods of mining, or some suitable modification of 
them, are practiced in every mining district of the State. Year after 
year improvements continue to be made, and many of our mines in 
their intricate subterranean departments show highly creditable en- 
gineering skill. 7 

A simple plan of working mines still lingers in the Hocking Valley, 
known as the block system. It seems to have been borrowed from the 
Monongahela River region in the early days of mining, and is applied 
only by mining superintendents who have never seen better practice. 
It consists~in dividing up the mine into a series of blocks or squares of 
- 800 or 400 feet, all the entries and air-courses being single. The objec- 
tion to the plan lies in the difficulty in getting forward air, and it is 
only practicable in mines which make no fire-damp and little of any 
other mineral gas. It has nothing to commend it, not even the plea of 
economy, and is disappearing before more advanced systems of working. 
In forming the blocks, the entrymen are required to work 500 to 600 
feet ahead of the air-ways. To do this, rooms are usually not allowed 
to be opened until the air-courses are completed ; sometimes, however, 
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for want of places, the mining boss will start up rooms before the air- 
ways are through, converting the working-places of the mine into a con- 
dition unfit for the healthy abode of man. Many a long strike has had 
its origin in just such places. 
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THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 


The more common gases which are met with in coal mines, are 
known among miners as fire-damp, after-damp or choke-damp, black 
damp, and white damp. TF ire-damp is the light carbureted hydrogen 
gas of chemistry, and consists of one volume of the vapors of carbon 
and two volumes of hydrogen, condensed by affinity into one volume. 
One thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air at the temperature of 32°, 
and a pressure of 14.7 pounds, weighs 80.728 pounds, and one thousand 
cubic feet of fire-damp, under the same conditions, weighs 45.386 
pounds; the weight of the fire-damp is, therefore, .562, as compared 
with common air. Being thus lighter than the atmosphere by nearly 
one-half, it occupies the roof and higher places in mines. In its pure 
and undiluted state fire-damp will neither support light nor life, but 
when mixed with twice its bulk of air it may be breathed, although 
with suffering. Fire-damp requires a mixture of five times its volume 
of air to constitute an explosive compound; with this proportion the 
explosion is very feeble. When a little more than nine times the 
volume of air is added to one volume of fire-damp, it forms a 
powerful explosive mixture. In this condition, the instant a naked 
light is brought into contact with the gas, it explodes with the rapidity 
and violence of gunpowder, and is liable to produce dreadful results. 
When more than fourteen times the volume of air is mixed with the fire- 
damp it again ceases to be explosive. Fire-damp is chemically com- 
posed of— 
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After-damp is the product of an explosion of fire-damp, and con- 
tains, when the gas is exploded, 71 parts of pure nitrogen, 9.5 parts of 
carbonic acid gas, and 19 parts of steam. Immediately after explosion 
the steam condenses, leaving a largely increased proportion of carbonic 
acid, which is a most deadly gas. On the occasion of a disastrous 
explosion of fire-damp, more lives are generally lost from breathing the 
after-damp than from the rolling violence of the burning gas. The 
insidious after-damp spreads through the mine, and the miners are soon 
overpowered by the surcharged atmosphere. A painless stupor gradu- 
ally overcomes them, and they fall asleep in death. 
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Black damp is the carbonic acid gas of chemistry ; it is frequently 
called “stythe” by the English miners. Its effects on animal life are 
akin to those of the after-damp of an explosion. In its pure state it is 
a deadly poison, neither light nor life being capable of existing in it, and 
the miner’s lamp, when placed in an undiluted stratum of it, becomes 
instantly extinguished as though it were plunged in water. When only. 
10 per cent. of black damp is diffused through the air of mines, a light 
cannot be maintained; where a light ceases to burn, it is never 
safe for a miner to trust himself for any length of time. Black 
damp contains two atoms of oxygen, and one atom of carbon; its 
specific gravity is 1.524, common air being 1; the oxygen, by weight, 
forming 72.73 per cent, and the carbon 27.27 per cent. of the gas. 
Being thus considerably heavier than air, it occupies the floors of mines 
when in a pure state, but, like other gases, it readily diffuses itself with 
atmospheric air. 


The white damp of mines is the equivalent of carbonic oxide. This 
gas is much more deleterious to animal life than black damp, for air 
containing only 1 per cent. of white damp is unfit for human respira- 
tion, and if breathed fora few minutes will surely cause death. Un- 
like black damp, which ordinarily extinguishes the miner’s lamp before 
prostrating his energies, white damp will support combustion amidst a 
deadly atmosphere. Miners have been frequently found dead in air 
charged with white damp, while their lamps continued to burn with 
great clearness. The effects of this gas upon animal life are similar to 
those of black damp, and to the after-damp of explosion: The 
miner falls asleep, and, if not speedily removed, he dies. White 
damp is composed of 1 atom of oxygen and 1 atom of carbon. By 
weight this gas contains 56.69 per cent. of oxygen and 48.31 per 
cent. of carbon; its specific gravity is 975.195, being little less 
than the atmospheric air. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas is also fre- 
quently found in coal mines. It is called white damp by some miners, 
like carbonic oxide; it is, however, readily distinguished from carbonic 
oxide by its peculiar smell, which resembles that of rotten eggs. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen consists of 1 atom of sulphur and 1 atom of hydro- 
gen; by weight it contains 94.15 per cent. of sulphur and 5.89 per cent. 
of hydrogen. This gas is met in abandoned workings in which iron 
pyrites is undergoing decomposition. It is also generated by contact 
of hydrogen with sulphur in a comminuted form. Like carbonic oxide, 
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the miner’s lamp will burn with clearness in a deadly mixture of this 
gas. When 3 per cent: of sulphureted hydrogen is found in the air of 
mines, human life cannot exist except with suffering. It produces faint- 
ing fits, giddiness and asphyxia. 

These gases are generated in mines from a variety of causes. FT ire- 
damp escapes from the fissures and minute pores of the coal and its as- 
sociate strata. It is seldom met with in very alarming quantities in 
drift or level-free mines, or in shafts of moderate depth. The most . 
fiery mines are those between 600 and 1200 feet in depth; below this 
zone fiery beds of coal are met, but it is the exception rather than the 
rule. Fire-damp exists in mines in a highly compressed state, being 
pent up in the interstices and fissures of the coal by the counterpoising 
pressure of the atmosphere. When the barometer falls, indicating a 
lightening of atmospheric pressure, the pent up gas escapes in great 
volumes. Many fatal mining explosions are due to this cause. The 
gas also frequently escapes in the form of blowers, which produce a 
hissing noice, and which, when ignited, burn like a long blow-pipe. 
The fire-damp of coal mines is one of the most fatal and dangerous 
elements ever encountered in human enterprise. 

Black damp, like fire-damp, is liberated from the coal and its asso- 
ciate rocks; it is also generated by the burning of lights in the mine, 
by the exhalations of men and animals, by decaying woodwork, and by 
decomposing strata. The gases formed by blasting also aid in the 
formation of black damp. This gas is perhaps a more deadly, as it is a 
more subtle enemy of the miner than even fire-damp ; the effects of fire- 
damp are instantaneous, while those of black damp are slow in opera- 
tion, gradually but surely undermining the constitution, and killing its 
victims by inches. 

White damp is formed largely from the products of exploded gun- 
powder; it is also generated freely in waste and abandoned parts of 
mines, particularly where breeding fires are liable to break out. Both 
sulphureted hydrogen and carbonic oxide are formed by breeding fires. 

The presence of these gases in mines makes ventilation a para- 
mount consideration in working coal or other minerals. Above ground 
vitiated air immediately flies upward into space, but the air of {mines 
has to circulate from one working-place to another, frequently traveling 
from 10 to 12 miles, and supplying 300 men and many horses before it 
reaches the upcast shaft, and is delivered to day. As it moves along the 
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labyrinthian passages of the mine, it becomes more and more vitiated and 
unfit for breathing from the loss of oxygen, which is replaced by the 
noxious and poisonous gases met on the way. When we consider the 
numerous complaints which reach the public ear, over the condi- 
tion of badly ventilated public buildings and workshops, and remem- 
ber the numerous treatises which have been written on the best methods. 
of improving the ventilation of such buildings, we are forcibly reminded 
of those dark subterranean workshops, amidst which the causes which 
tend to vitiate the atmosphere are multiplied a hundred fold, and where: 
not even a ray of sunlight can ever come. 

In laying out the workings of mines, two general systems are 
adopted, with the view as well to provide the means for circulating 
currents of air through the workings, as for mining away the coal bed, 
namely: the long-wall system and the pillar and room system. By the 
former method all the coal is withdrawn as the works advance pro- 
gressively forward, the overlying strata being allowed to fall down and 3 
close in behind the miners, who maintain traveling ways by cutting up 
the floor or blasting down the roof. In the latter system columns of 
coal are left in the mine as the workings advance, for the support of the 
superincumbent strata, these columns being attacked afterwards ; some- 
times in a series of rooms as the workings advance, but more generally 
after all the rooms have been finished up to the boundary line of the 
mining plant. Long-wall mining, although it can be employed to more 
advantage in many seams of coal than pillar and room practice, has not 
yet obtained a foothold in Ohio mines, all our coal being won by the 
pillar and room system. 

Pillar and room working, as its name indicates, consists in forming 
pillars and rooms, alternately; the proportion of coal mined away to 
that left standing being governed by circumstances and conditions. 
Rooms are made wide and pillars narrow when the roof is hard and 
firm, and the thickness of the overlying strata is not great; when the 
roof is tender and the superincumbent strata heavy, narrow rooms and 
strong pillars are required. : 


In opening a mine on the pillar and room system, gang-ways, 
entries, headings or galleries, as they are variously called, are first run 
forward on the face and end-slips of the coal bed. These entries, which 
in all well-regulated mines are made double, constitute the main avenues 
of the mine; they are usually driven much narrower than the rooms or 
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chambers, so as to make them extra safe, as well as to add strength to 
the pillars. The rooms are invariably started off the butt entries of 
the mine. In both entries and rooms, break-throughs require to be 
made from one working-place to another at stated intervals for the 
passage of the ventilating currents of air. 

In all of the mines in this State in which improved mining systems 
are understood, no working-place is driven forward more than 40 yards 
ahead of the circulating currents until a break-through is cut in the 
pillar from one working-place to another. All break-throughs, except 
those last made near the working faces of the mine, are built up and 
rendered air-tight by brattice, trap-doors, or otherwise, in order to force 
the air-currents forward where the people are employed, for the ten- 
dency of the current is to follow the easiest route to the upcast. 

In mines in which no fire-damp is given off, fully 100 cubic feet of 
air per minute should be circulated per man; in mines which make fire- 
damp a much greater quantity is required, particularly if the fire-damp is 
emitted copiously. But this current must be made to sweep through 
the interior of the mine, where the men are employed, or it will do 
little or no good. ‘There may be ten times the amount of air required 
for the sanitary condition of a mine entering by the intake, and dis- 
charged by the upcast, and yet the working-places in the interior be in 
a very defective condition. Under every system of ventilation there is 
a loss of air by leakage. 

When two separate openings of different depths are made into a 
mine, a current of air is set in motion by the natural pressure of the 
atmosphere. In winter the lower opening will be the downcast, and in 
summer it will be the upcast, because during winter the atmosphere 
outside is denser, and consequently heavier than the air of the mine, 
while in summer the reverse is the case. During those seasons of the 
year in which the mine atmosphere and the air outside approximate 
each other in density, there will be no motion, or it will be so slight as 
to be of little service. 


As underground excavations become more extensive, the natural 
forces, even during seasons most favorable to their operation, become 
wholly inadequate as a ventilating power, owing to the resistance which 
the top, bottom, and sides ot the air-way offer to the moving current of 
air, and artificial ventilation has to be applied to produce the circulation 
required to sweep away the gases and render them harmless. Furnaces 
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and fans are the powers applied to produce artificial ventilation. Fre- 
quently, exhaust steam from the steam-pump at the bottom of the upcast 
or pumping shaft is applied; but while this is a valuable auxiliary, it is 
too weak a ventilating force in a large and extensive mine to be used 
alone. 

The furnace has long been the favorite method of producing ven- 
tilation among practical men, but of late years exhaust fans of the 
Guibal, Schiele, Waddle, and other patterns have been introduced, and 
have worked so successfully as to supplant the furnace nearly altogether 
over large and important mining districts in England and the other 
continental States of Europe. ‘The furnace in its first cost is cheaper 
than the fan, and in deep mines is capable of doing equally effective 
work, while in shallow mines the fan is both cheaper and more effective 
as a ventilating power. The furnace is likely, however, to continue a 
ventilator as long as coal mining is followed. 

The proper construction of a ventilating furnace is a debutable ques- 
tion among mining engineers. A thin, wide fire, and low arch more effect- 
ually heat the passing current of air, than a furnace having a high arch. 
The arch, in my judgment, should never be higher than 3% feet above the 
bars, and the wider the furnace is, the better, and the whole width 
should be kept constantly and uniformly heated. As furnaces are 
ordinarily built they do not admit the whole amount of air which they 
are capable of moving; hence, it is found to add to their ventilating 
power to provide side chambers. The object of these chambers is to 
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admit the passage of columns of cool air between the farnace and pillars 
of coal for the purpose of preventing the pillars taking fire, but the 
chambers are found in practice to add to the amount of current. 

Where the air-ways of a mine are of, say 30 feet of sectional area, 
a furnace 7 feet wide and 3% feet high above the bars will, I think, 
approach systematic perfection. The furnace has a limit to its power, 
and when that is reached we pile on coals in vain. In building a fur- 
nace, it adds to its efficiency to slant it upward inside the bars, say 1 
foot in 6, until the upcast shaft is reached. 

In the mines of this State the quantity of air moved by a properly 
constructed furnace ranges from 2,000 to 6,000 cubic feet per minute 
for every foot of breadth of fire. The depth of the ventilating shaft, 
its freedom from water, the sizes of the air-courses of the mine, the 
temperature of the outside atmosphere, all combine in determining the 
quantity of air which can be moved through a mine by furnace ventila- 
tion. In winter, as stated in the opening paragraph of this paper, the 
natural forces aid the ventilation, while in summer the natural forces 
oppose the furnace, like a steam-boat going up stream. In deep mines, 
like those in England, the natural current is in the direction of the up- 
east all the year round, because the mine air of deep mines is always 
rarer than the atmosphere on the surface ; but, while in summer there 
is no opposing force to overcome, there is little assistance given, the 
temperature of the mine and surface air being so nearly equal in weight. 
In winter the natural forces and the furnace are in proportion to the differ- 
ence of temperature of the mine and surface air. The practical power 
of the furnace is in proportion to the depth of the shaft, the power 
being as the ratio of the depth; hence, a shaft 400 feet deep will, with 
the same furnace, all other things being equal, move twice as much 
air as a shaft 100 feet deep. This practical fact is not as well under- 
stood as it should be, the common impression being that shallow mines 
move more air than deep ones, with the same ventilative power. Until 
within a few years ago, it was a rare thing to see a roomy, well-con- 
structed furnace in a coal mine in this State, owing to the mistaken 
view of the influence of heated air in shafts. 7 

Fan-ventilation, on the ‘other hand, is more effective in shallow 
than deep mines, but fan-ventilation has only recently been applied in 
this State, and is not making as rapid headway as could be wished, 
mainly from the fact that the first cost of the fan is considerably greater 
than that of the furnace, and in drift mines it is as costly at all times, 
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because at drift mines the fan and engine requir® the attendance of an 
engineer, as the furnace requires an atteadant. In a shaft mine the 
hoisting engineer can attend both engines, which is a saving of one man 
at the mine, besides the saving in the coal required to maintain a ven- 
tilating furnace. Whenever furnace ventilation is applied, the supply 
of air is liable to great irregularity by neglect of the furnace man; and 
the danger of fire, of which we have so many fatal examples, is ever 
present. Moreover, in mines where the furnace is placed at the bottom 
of the hoisting shaft, the guides, the ropes, and the timber of the shaft 
are subject to injury from the gases given off by the furnace. All these 
evils are obviated by the fan, in addition to the daily saving in fuel 
and attendance. 

The best ventilating tans are constructed on the centrifugal prin- 
ciple, and those of the Waddle, Schiele, and Guibal patterns, as already 
stated, have attained high fame in England and the continental states 
of Europe. Guibal’s is preferred to the rest, and is probably the best 


GUIBAL’'S FAN 


ventilating fan for the use of coal mines ever invented or applied in any 
country. This fan has a large diameter, some of those used at the deep 
and extensive mines in England ranging from 40 to 50 feet. The blades 
of the fan, eight in number, and 10 feet wide, are inclined backward, 
and the air is discharged through an adjustable shutter into an expanding 
chimney 20 feet in height; this fan, although more extensively applied 
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in the coal regions of England and continental Europe than all other 
fans combined, is yet mainly confined in this country to the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, because such costly and elaborate arrangements 
as attend its construction are not required to produce the limited cur- 
rents of air which suffice for our shallower and smaller mines. From 
250,000 to 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute are frequently produced 
by means of the larger Guibal fans in the mines of England. 

The Champion fan, which was introduced into the mining regions 
of Ohio and other western States a few years ago, gives very satis- 
factory results. Wherever this fan has been introduced, mining en- 
gineers and mining bosses declare that they could not be hired to go 
back to the furnace as a ventilating power. 
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CHAMPION FAN. 


The larger the air-ways of a mine are made the greater the quantity 
of air is circulated with the same ventilating power; for the current is 
retarded in its progress by the friction which it encounters from rubbing 
against the sides, top, and bottom of the air-course. As it is not 
practicable to have large air-ways, owing to the difficulty and expense 
of maintaining them, it serves the same purpose to split the current into 
several parts, which, by reducing the velocity of the parts, reduces the 
frictional resistance to which they are exposed, and so, on the whole, 
produces a greatly increased current of air. The advantages of splitting 
air were well illustrated by Mr. John J. Atkinson, Government Inspec- 
tor of Mines, in a paper read before the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers, and published in vol. III of the transactions of the 
Institute. 


He shows that with a constant ventilating power, 16,198 cubic feet 
of air in one column will produce 70,884 cubic feet, in 5 equal 
and similar parts; 94,850 cubic feet, in 10 equal and similar parts ; 
99,722 cubic feet, in 15 equal and similar parts; 101,132 cubic feet, in 
20 equal and similar parts. 


Owing to the resistance offered by the shafts, says Mr. Atkinson, 
we dare not have more than a limited number of splits in a mine, 
because, although each split adds to the total quantity of air in cireula- 
tion, still in each separate split the quantity ultimately becomes less 
and less. | 


BIRAM’S ANEMOMETER. 
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The plan of splitting the air is not followed to any extent in the 
mines of this State. The pits are so shallow that it costs less to sink 
a new air-shaft at the interior of the workings than to provide any 
elaborate system of ventilation. — | 

The manner of measuring the current of air circulating in mines is 
simple and speedy. . Biram’s and Castello’s anemometers are the instru- 
ments in general use. Biram’s 4-inch instrument reading to 100 feet is 
largely used by mining bosses. The anemometer self-registers the speed 
of the current. The vanes are so constructed that they revolve by the 
current of air impinging upon them. A point is selected in the air- 
course where the whole column of air passes ; the instrument is held up 
in the current, and its speed is indicated by the rotary motion of the 
index hand or pointer of the dial-plate, which reads to single feet. 
One revolution of the pointer records 100 feet. The instrument is 
usually held in the air-way a single minute; it indicates, say 340 feet 
per minute, and the air-way is 65 feet high and 9 feet wide; the quantity 
of air in circulation per minute is found by multiplying the speed of 
the current by the sectional area of the air-way, which in this case 
would be 19,890 cubic feet of air per minute—the sectional area of the 
air-course being 583 feet, which, multiplied by 340, gives the above 
result. This is a current strong enough, if properly distributed, to ven- 
tilate any mine in the State. 

In taking measurements with the anemometer, an allowance has to 
be made for the friction of the instrument, which is equal to 17 feet 
per 50 feet, 8 feet per 100 feet, 4 feet per 200 feet, 3 feet per 300 feet, 2 
feet per 400 feet. ‘The speed of currents varies from 100 to 400 feet 
per minute in mines, according to the ventilating power in use. A 
current exceeding 400 feet per minute in speed is not desirable ; it blows 
out the miner’s lamp, and chills his body. Currents of this speed are 
only found along the main air-courses of the mine. The complaints 
which arise trom too strong currents of air are like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. 

Castello’s anemometer or air-meter is made on the same principle 
as Biram’s. It is smaller and more easily injured. Some of these air- 
meters have a minute sand-glass attached, which is a great convenience 
in taking accurate measurements. 
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CASTELLO’S ANEMOMETER. 


Approximate measurements are made by miners by flashing gun- 
powder, and noting with a watch the speed with which the smoke 
moves along the air-way of the mine. A lighted lamp is sometimes 
used, the miner moving along the air-gallery, and keeping the light in 
a perfectly perpendicular position, noting the time required to pass to 
a given point. Both of these methods are the same in principle. The 
experiments can only be made along a straight gallery of uniform area. 
The distance measured off is usually from 100 to 200 feet. The lineal 
feet of the air-way is ascertained, which, multiplied by 60, the number 
of seconds in a minute, and divided by the number of seconds of time 
in which the powder smoke moved or the person traveled the measured 
off distance, gives the amount of cubic feet of air per minute in circu- 


lation. 


CHAPTER V. 


By EpwARpD ORTON. 


THE IRON ORES OF OHIO, 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR GEOLOGICAL ORDER AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


The geological series of Ohio begins with rocks of Lower Silurian 
age, and extends well toward the close of carboniferous time. Iron ore 
is mined in but one of the ten or more leading formations into which 
the scale is divided. 

In the Lower Silurian rocks of the State no notable accumulation 
of iron, except the sulphide, is found. 

In the Clinton limestone of Upper Silurian age, there is a moderate 
development of the “fossil ore,” for which this formation is famous. 
The Clinton ore has been found in three counties of Southwestern Ohio, 
viz., Clinton, Highland and Adams. It has been mined in but one, 
viz., Clinton, and there but on the smallest scale. A small furnace was 
built on Todd’s Fork, a few miles northwest of Wilmington, many 
years ago, upon the outcrop of the Clinton limestone, which carries at 
this point a few feet of lean, calcareous ore. The details of the experi- 
ment have not been recovered, but it is certain that a little iron was 
produced by the furnace in its brief history. It made but a single 
blast. 

The ore is quite in keeping with the general character of this 
anomalous and remarkable deposit. It is a red hematite, sometimes 
consisting of flattened grains, and sometimes replacing and intermixed 
with a highly fossiliferous limestone. Red rocks are as a rule barren ' 
of fossils, the presence of the salts of iron in water to any considerable 
amount being fatal to most forms of life, but in the Clinton ore we 
have a rock abounding in the characteristic fossils of Upper Silurian 
time, and yet carrying enough red oxide of iron to make it one of the 
valuable ores of the country. 
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The ore of which we are now treating is lean. The rock is, in fact, 
a limestone rather than an ore. In Clinton county it is remarkably 
rich in fossils; a number of species new to science have been derived 
from the very outcrop which was worked for ore. Among the fossils 
that it contains, in addition to the coarser and stronger forms, there are 
lace corals in excellent preservation, and crinoidal remains in great 
profusion. Part of the ore bed is in reality a crinoidal limestone. 
These facts are unexplained, but similar facts are found in connection 
with the ore of this formation through its whole extent, from Lake 
Ontario to Alabama. 

In the southern part of Highland county, near Sinking Springs, 
and in the adjacent portions of Adams county, a heavier and more prom- 
ising outcrop of the ore occurs. Reference is made to it in the Report- 
of Progress for 1870, page 268. Natural exposures of the series are 
found here, which contain beds of ore of fair quality, from 1 to 2 feet 
in thickness, but in the absence of exploration, positive conclusions as 
to the steadiness and value of the deposits are not warranted. Such 
facts as can be observed, suggest a doubt as to their persistency. A 
partial analysis of the richer portions of the ore by Professor Wormley 
gave the following results : 
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No great expectations need be entertained as to this ore in Ohio as 
a source of iron, but there is a possibility that some valuable beds may 
yet be found. 

In the Niagara limestone of Adams county a small amount of iron 
ore exists. It occurs in depressions upon the upper surface of the lime- 
stone, buried in the clays that result from the decomposition of the 
bedded rock. When these clays are removed, masses of a soft limonite, 
resembling bog ore in structure, are found. From a single pocket, 8 or 
10 feet deep, and 12 or 15 feet in diameter, several tons have been 
taken out. The Brush Creek Furnace was built in the valley of the 
same name in the early days of iron manufacture in Ohio, to work these 
newly found deposits. As might be expected from so precarious a 
supply, the furnace was soon stopped for want of ore. There is no 
reason to believe that this source of iron will ever again be brought 
into use. 
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No iron ore occurs in the next succeeding member of the Ohio 
scale, viz., the Lower Helderberg limestone, nor is any known in either 
the Devonian limestone or the Devonian shale, but springs issuing from 
the latter sometimes form considerable deposits of bog ore. In the great 
Waverly Group of Sub-carboniferous age, more favorable conditions for 
iron production occur, and we begin to find ore segregating from the 
clays and shales in distinct horizons. None of these accumulations, 
however, is regularly mined in the State, and none, so far as known, has 
ever been mined, except in occasional trial pits. The seams are at once 
uncertain, thin, and of doubtful quality. The only localities where any 
attempts are made to obtain ore from the Waverly Group is in the 
vicinity of the westernmost furnaces of the Hanging Rock district. 
Here all horizons that promise supply are tested, and, among others, 
these unlikely sources of iron are occasionally tried. 

The Sub-carboniferous limestone, which is sparingly developed, 
and more sparingly worked in Ohio, carries a block ore of approved 
quality on its upper surface, and occasional kidneys of ore in the clays 
above it. This ore has been worked to a small extent in Scioto, Jack- 
son and Perry counties in connection with the limestone which supports 
it. Wherever the latter has been worked for furnace flux, a little of 
the ore has been brought out with it, but at the present time other lime- 
stones have entirely supplanted these thin and impure beds of Sub- 
carboniferous age. That the ore is not a strong or persistent body is 
evident from the fact that all production of it ceases with the working 
of the limestone. | 

The Carboniferous Conglomerate that comes next in the scale is an 
iron bearing horizon, to a limited extent. There is often a sheet of ore 
of a few inches in thickness intermixed with the pebbles of its upper 
surface. The coarse and worthless ore, once mined at Scioto Furnace 
under the name of the Guinea-fowl ore, belongs to the Conglomerate 
horizon, but no valuable deposit has been found in this formation, and 
none is likely to be found. 

The iron ores now mined in Ohio belong without exception to the 
division next reached in ascending the geological series, viz., the Lower 
Coal Measures. The discussion of this group of ores will occupy the 
present chapter. Before entering upon it, however, brief mention will 
be made of the two remaining sections of the Ohio scale, viz., the 


Barren Measures and the Upper Coal Measures, which will be treated 
together. | 
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The Barren Measures contain a notable quantity of iron, as the 
red color of the heavy beds of shale that form so conspicuous a part of 
them indicates, but the same fact points to the diffusion of the iron in 
a valueless form. The same general statement can be made for the 
Upper Coal Measures. There is occasional concentration of ore in 
connection with limestone and clay deposits throughout the series. 
When the Cambridge limestone, for example, is worked for furnace 
flux, a thin plate of good ore is often found to cover it, but the ore is 
never sought by itself. In some cases there is a blending of ore with 
the earthy limestones of the Freeport or Brush Creek type, which forms 
beds of several feet in thickness, and which has good weight, but which 
generally runs so low in iron, and so high in silica as to be without 
value. They seldom reach 30 per cent. of metallic iron. Many attempts 
have been made to mine and work these ores, which occur in several 
_ distinct and fairly persistent horizons. One of these deposits will be 
treated briefly on a subsequent page. 


In one case, at least, a charcoal furnace was built in Southern Ohio 
that was to rely upon one of these voluminous Barren Measure ores, 
but the life of the furnace was brief. After a single blast of short 
duration, the furnace passed into one of the “ picturesque ruins” to 
which so many of the charcoal iron furnaces of the Appalachian field 
have heretofore been doomed to come. One ore of a different char- 
acter that belongs to both the Barren Measures and the Upper Coal 
Measures deserves to be mentioned here. In the red clays that lie 
near or that sometimes replace the limestones of these series, nuggets 
of red hematite of high grade are often found. They range in size 
from pellets up to masses weighing 50 or 75 pounds. Being of high 
specific gravity and insoluble, they accumulate in the water-courses and 
on weathered outerops, and thus suggest a greater abundance of ore 
than there really is. In only one district of Ohio have they been 
found gathered into anything like a seam that would justify mining. 
In one or two townships of Noble county, at a horizon about 150 feet 
above the Barnesville coal seam (No. 8c) there is a good promise of | 
deposits that could be worked with profit if transportation were avail- 
able. The clay that holds the ore is but a few feet in thickness, and 
the aggregate of the ore makes a respectable part of the entire thick- 
ness. | 

In most cases, it would require the sifting of many feet of clay or 
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shale to secure an average of an inch of ore. The quality is of the 
best. The ore will yield 60 per cent. and upwards of metallic iron, 
but in practically the whole field that these nodules occupy, the quantity 
is too small to justify working under the present conditions of iron 
manufacture. This ore, in other words, has no present value, and it 
does not seem probable that it can ever be profitable to mine it. Each 
new observer that comes into the field, however, will be impressed with 
its intrinsic excellence, and will need to satisfy himself by independent 
observations that it does not exist in such a condition as to warrant 
mining before he will be willing to abandon so promising an addition 
to the iron making materials of Ohio. 

There is not a single seam of ore above the Mahoning sandstone 
that is regularly mined in Ohio at the present time. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORES OF THE LOWER CoAL MEASURES. 


As has already been stated, all of the native iron ores of the State 
which are turned to present account for furnace use are derived from 
the Lower Coal Measures. One or two trifling exceptions have been 
already noted in the cases of the block ore borne by the Sub-carbonif- 
erous or Maxville limestone and the rough ore that caps the conglom- 
erate, but the statement scarcely requires qualification for such excep- 
tions as these. | 3 | 

The ores of the Lower Coal Measures were all accumulated under 
the same general conditions, 1. e., as carbonates of iron in the marshes 
and swamps of.the period to which they are referred, but they have 
assumed several distinct forms which afford a convenient basis of 
classification. 


They can be divided into the following groups: 


I. The stratified or mechanically-formed ores. 
II. The concretionary or chemically-formed ores. 


The first group includes all those ores that bear the marks of 
having been accumulated in water, or at least in successively formed, 
horizontal sheets, after the fashion of ordinary sediments. The car- 
bonate of iron that they contain has of course had a chemical his- 
tory similar to that of the same mineral in other ores, but the arrange- 
ment of the carboniferous or shaly matters with which the iron is 
associated is due to stratification. ‘These ores are variously known as 
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blackband ores, clayband ores and “ flag” ores. They contain, as a rule, 
a smaller percentage of iron than the other ores of the series, but com- 
pensation for their poverty is made in whole or in part by their greater 
volume and also by the character of the foreign matter sometimes associ- 
ated with them. There is often enough carbonaceous matter in the seam 
to effect the calcination of the ore, and by the expulsion of the car- 
bonic acid of the ore and by the combustion of the organic matter 
of the seam, the proportion of metallic iron is raised from 25 to 50 
per cent. In volume, as compared with the other ores of the series, 
they may almost be said to give feet for inches, the maximum that they 
attain being 19 feet, and the working thickness of large areas rising to 
6 feet and over. 

The ores of this class are worked at three or more distinct hori- 
zons of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and are of great economic 
importance. 

The second group includes those ores that owe their present forms 
to the obscure agency to which we give the name of concretionary 
force, a force which is allied to chemical force to this extent, that it 
gathers up and unites the previously scattered atoms of one or more 
chemical compounds. Of this group there are three distinct subdi- 
visions, which are named below: ) 


(a.) Kidney ores. 
(b.) Block ores. 
(c.) Limestone ores. 


The ores in which concretionary force is most distinctly shown are 
those known as Kidney Ores. They consist of masses of impure carbo- 
nate of iron, often rudely discoidal or ellipsoidal in form, and always 
bounded by curved surfaces. As a rule, they are composed of concen- 
tric layers or shells which are made very distinct by weathering. They 
sometimes have hollow cavities within, after weathering, and sometimes 
enclose masses of clay. Some of them, however, are crystalline at 
their centers, containing calcite or barite, or occasionally sulphide of 
zinc. They are generally quite close grained and heavy, when under 
good cover. They range in size from an inch to a foot in diameter. 
They are distributed in the beds of shale or fire-clay that make up so 
large and characteristic a portion of the coal measure strata, and from 
which their materials have been segregated. Sometimes they are gath- 
ered into distinct horizons, which the mincr can easily and economically 
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follow, and sometimes they are so sparsely distributed that though the 
aggregate amount of ore in a bed of shale or clay is considerable, it 
will not pay for working. 

In quality, these ores hold a good rank. They are often very 
kind and easy to smelt. The weathered kidneys are almost always so. 
The unweathered masses are frequently too close and stubborn for use 
in charcoal furnaces. They contain from 35 to 50 per cent. of metal- 
lic iron. 

There are 5 or 6 pretty well marked horizons of kidney ore, some 
of which are quite persistent and widespread. 

The block ores are so called from the fact that they are found in 
horizontal and almost continuous sheets of uniform thickness, but these 
sheets are of chemical not mechanical origin. They range in thickness 
from one or two inches to one or two feet, but the ores that are worked 
are mostly between 4 and 8 inches in thickness. The separate blocks 
have the same general structure as the kidney ores last described. 
They show their concretionary origin in the concentric layers that 
weathering reveals. These blocks are often fitted to each other like 
the separate blocks of a tesselated pavement. 

They bear a peculiar relation to the coal measure limestones. 
Without exception, the leading block ores. of the field are borne by 
these limestones, or else, the ores seem to replace and substitute them. 
They deserve to be called limestone ores from this point of view, and 
they are so called in some localities, but in Ohio, this name is mainly 
reserved for other phases of iron accumulation. 

The block ores of our scale are often mellow and excellent. The 
weathered ores average a little more than 40 per cent. of metallic iron 


as a rule. 
There are three chief horizons of these ores, and two of them are 


remarkably persistent, stretching with the limestones that bear them 
entirely around the field. 

The ores that are known as limestone ores present two distinct 
phases. The name is mainly confined to the Hanging Rock district of 
Southern Ohio, where it is applied to one well-known and very valuable 
seam, viz., the ore b:2=2 wy the Ferriferous limestone of the general 
scale. The designation “limestone ore” is specific in this portion of 
the State, being exclusively applied to this seam. The ore overlies the 
limestone, sometimes graduating insensibly into it, and sometimes 
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separate and distinct from it, but lying in close proximity. Above the 
main sheet of ore, kidneys are generally to be found scattered through 
the clay. A common and very characteristic form of the unaltered ore 
of this horizon is found in the so-called gray ore. It consists of minute 
grains of carbonate of iron, buried in a silicious clay. This form does 
not blend with the limestone. The most valued form of the ore, 
especially for use in charcoal furnaces, is the limonite that has resulted 
from the weathering and transformation of the original carbonate. 

A second phase of limestone ore, but not usually recognized by 
that name, is the replacement of the buff limestones of the Freeport 
type with carbonate of iron to a greater or less extent. These ores are 
very uncertain in character, changing from ore to limestone on short 
notice. On their outcrops they are frequently ores of fair grade, while 
under cover they are simply ferruginous limestones. The impure lime- 
stones of this group are frequently nodular, lying in detached masses 
in their clays, and when these are transformed into limonites as far as 
their iron will allow, they pass for kidney ores, but they do not show 
the same history as the ores to which this name has already been 
assigned. 

The ores of the Lower Coal Measures will all be included under 
one or another of the forms now described, but distinct attention must 
be called to a line of facts which has several times, in the course of this 
discussion, been mentioned incidentally. These ores, while originally 
carbonates of iron in every case, have been transformed along their 
lines of outcrop, and often under considerable cover, into hydrated 
peroxides or limonites. In many instances the transformation has been 
very thorough, the form, volume, specific gravity, texture, and color of 
the ore being changed in the process. The change is always in the line 
of improvement of the quality of the ore. 


GEOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE IRON ORES OF OHIO. 


I. THE STRATIFIED ORES. 


The ores of this list, consisting mainly of blackband, but also 
including some clayband and some undescribed forms known by local 
names, belong to the three distinct horizons named below: 
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1. Upper Freeport coal.—Main blackband horizon. Also, clayband ores.. 


2. Forty feet below Lower Mercer limestone.—Confined to Southern Ohio. 
“Flag ore,” Boggs ore.” 


3. Sharon coal.—Blackband ore; mainly in Northern Ohio. 


There are local deposits of blackband or other stratified ores out- 
side of these horizons, but no really valuable beds have yet been found 
among them. Some of these local accumulations will be noticed on 
subsequent pages. It is not probable that any persistent horizons of 
iron ore have been missed in the Lower Measures, but we may reason- 
ably expect, through accumulating skill, to be able to work at some 
future time beds that we now reject, and there is good reason, also, to 
believe that many valuable basins of ore remain to be discovered at 
the several horizons named above. 


Il. THE CONCRETIONARY ORES. 


a. The Kidney Ores. 


These ores as now worked are derived from the several horizons 
named below: 


Upper Freeport limestone—In Southern Ohio. 
Lower Freeport limestone—In Southern Ohio. 
Kittanning shales—Between Kittanning coals. 
Ferriferous limestone and Clarion coals. 
Putnam Hill limestone—In Southern Ohio. 


Sx Go I G2) ke 


6. The Block Ores. 


The ores of this class are derived from the several horizons named 
below: 


Putnam Hill limestone—In Northern and Central Ohio. 
Upper Mercer limestone. 

Mercer shales—Between Mercer limestones. 

Lower Mercer limestone. 

Maxville limestone—Sub-carboniferous. 


EX GS $9 89 


ce. The Lnmestone Ores. 


The limestone ores are referable mainly to one horizon, viz., that 
of the Ferriferous limestone. There is in reality but one ore from this 


me 
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class that attains any great importance in iron making in Ohio, and 
this one stands at the he.d of the list of all Ohio ores. It is known as 
‘‘ Limestone ore” in the southern counties, and as the Baird ore in 
Hocking and Perry counties. Upon it the charcoal iron industry of 
Ohio has been established and maintained. 

The places of these several ores in the geological scale have now 
been pointed out. It will be seen that they are distributed throughout 
the entire Lower Coal Measure series, from bottom to top, being found 
at not less than 12 distinct horizons, which are shown below: 


Upper Freeport coal. 

Upper Freeport clay. 

Upper Freeport limestone. 

Lower Freeport limestone. 

Kittanning shales. 

Ferriferous limestone—2 or more separate deposits. 
Putnam Hill limestone. . 

Upper Mercer limestone. 

Interval between Mercer limestones. 


Above. 


Lower Mercer lim n 
estone Below. 


Interval between Mercer and Sharon Groups. 


Sharon coal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRON 
ORES OF OHIO. 


The ores of the first section, viz., the stratified ores, are worked at 
the present time in the seven counties named below: 


Trumbull, Tuscarawas, 
Mahoning, Perry, 
Stark, Scioto. 
Carroll, 


The blackband of the Sharon coal horizon is worked in Trumbull 
and Mahoning, and to a trifling extent in Scioto county. The black- 
band of the Upper Freeport coal horizon is worked on a large scale in 
the four remaining counties of the list. 
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Kidney ores are mined at the present time in the seven following 
counties, viz. : 


Columbiana, Jackson, 
Stark, Gallia, 
Tuscarawas, : Lawrence. 
Vinton, 


Those of the first three counties are derived from the Kittanning 
and Clarion horizons mainly ; those of Vinton and Jackson from the 
Clarion and Putnam Hill horizons, and those of Gallia and Lawrence 
come from the Kittanning and Freeport horizons. Mahoning county 
formerly produced a small quantity of Kidney ore from the horizon of 
the Sharon shales. 

Block ores are now mined in the eleven counties herewith named: 


Mahoning, Hocking, 
Stark, | Vinton, 
Tuscarawas, Jackson, 
Muskingum, Scioto, 

‘ Licking, Lawrence. 
Perry, 


In Mahoning and Stark, the production is very feeble, or has 
altogether ceased. It was based on the ores borne by the two Mercer 
and the Putnam Hill limestones, respectively. Tuscarawas, Muskingum 
and Licking rely on the same sources. The Putnam Hill horizon 
does not furnish a block ore beyond the last-named limit. Perry and 
Hocking counties mine only the Lower Mercer block ores ; Vinton, Jack- 
son and Scioto depend on the three Mercer horizons, to which Jackson 
adds a trifling amount of. block ore from the sub-carboniferous horizon. 
Lawrence makes use of a considerable quantity from the Mercer 
horizons. 

The limestone ore is mined on a large scale in the first four coun- 
ties named below. In the last two the production is less important : 


Lawrence, Vinton, 
Gallia, Hocking, 
. Jackson, Perry. 


From these statements it will be seen that iron ore is now mined 
in 15 counties of Ohio at the 12 distinct horizons named above. 
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The names of the counties are appended in order, from north to 
south : 


Trumbull, Perry, 

Mahoning, Hocking, 

Stark, Vinton, — \ 
Columbiana, Jackson, 

Carroll, Gallia, 

Tuscarawas, Scioto, 

Muskingum, Lawrence. 

Licking, 


A brief review of these several counties named in the preceding 
lists will now be made with reference to their supplies and production 
of ore. 


1. Iron OrEs oF TRUMBULL AND MAHONING COUNTIES. 


The only ore of these counties that possesses any present impor- 
tance is the blackband of Mineral Ridge and vicinity. The geological 
relations of this seam have already been shown on page 174 of the 
present volume. The facts pertaining to its discovery, and to its first 
use in furnaces are also given in chapter IV, p. 320. 

The field in which it occurs is quite limited, and the deposit is now 
verging to exhaustion. The facts in regard to its mode of occurrence 
and general conditions are well known, and it has not therefore seemed 
incumbent upon the present survey to spend time upon this deposit. 

An analysis by Wormley, representing the general character of the 
ore, is repeated here from volume III: 


SPC CHIC OLAVIEY. cvcocne sastsseaerncsseceselnoee ces saeeee ne necee ener ccenaeetacceceees 2.49 
Violatillesmattere..cdocesseasceees Nis onal Mestre eee Maes oaks sega dteeemce cts 30.50 
SHIiCLOUS MATTER Vek. 2 hayes. cee eee ncralt a waavuemeains Socauien cece noe e teeaneneon 11.84 
CarhHOnaterOianoOmies, ccc ocaessesceece toca noucsss see seeeceatees ene cee eeeeeen baat aeatte 43.26 
SEKQUIO RICE! Of MTOM Gere sci. hSeccsstameceasttocttrcesscacseccmtocemaecncinenee ss 9.94 
AUN Oe eee le sae eici ee asia oactogae see eenee tine neem etiae ee cmelnae mes PEE Oe Trace. 
Oxide of manPaneses2c..citesn. css bars nceeeeccecemere sees cimoestaa een ouene es samemnent 1.00 
Phosphate of lime ............00 doslae'esareeateile demas section semacarcastns eeeannawacaas Trace. 
Carbonate of Time ie ciicen ceria ceases se sorecenare coeeee asin or act eae eee ee es 1.87 
Carbonate of smagnesiaen stn eecseeedicseses lana itae ease te ate tote nee aneae es 2.03 
Sulphur » va stele'baw Ade Seltialee apitaeutet camara ae sate sie stiecteceictee enue tle netstat Re ciate 0.18 

Totals delenit Ra ere ay Rea a Dante cae aaa ain ee cetera .. 99.62 
Metallic inom céccea yan shove des nenee ates ae ae aera ne a aee tay ae Soars 27.12 


Phesphioriclacid’ .2.. nee ee jpasove9000a00000 200080 dood 260000 Trace. 
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A single analysis was also made for the survey. The sample came 
from the John Henry mine, of Austintown township : 


ANALYSIS OF MINERAL RipGE BLACKBAND.—JOHN Henry Mine. (Lord.) 


SIR Cape ea eee eee a cr ae Mocs ube uascaenuaclacsecr seiwos dieinusceesee cies sa 7.15 
TROT, SET WWOIOE IVC ( 295600009660666000 0000009000000 500000 080009 600005500000000 1GOOA00GNEH 31.26 
Iron pulphider coe de Metts doco g nacedscencseclcos ceonssordndecesess 2.52 
PATTI EVA te ene che os see one oto ees concen uaelnccecslsacesi ceestodascucT sess sesaclsesess 4.62 
EIT Oe eee ea needs ces toca dievus nnn cecalowdaielssisisas slenieislecsceslacielsasiss vise'escs 1.36 
MIBYETNGEND, 600000000000600 60006050 045000000 9500130 000000 860600200000000060600 80600 9600G00000 1.31 
OSAGIS Oi TMETNEENTEES) d6t509051060000400000000000000005 00000 0OGUIOCU SIO IBD OCHOSOBOREE 0.55 
TPIA@EOOOBG AC ICle 6400000000000000000N0600000000000500000600d68500000G0500 9000000000000 0.33 
Sulphur wesseteessecese-cce ee SS Ecard cetera ctaiciscecevubsGa seasons odes cease 1.44 
Volatile ANAKCOMMPUStIDTCUMTATbED secs. nese -cseciese ss cecerscsscensisceces ceorecees 47.56 
IN IGTETRIIHS) occa Bodoodnon dencod d6c bode BHOROCHEIcodor DOES OHOCBUDCOCERONO CECH acu EACNnneaE nA 1.85 
99.95 
IU Le AIH TROT Sadcccloneaqcba0 Sodedo BAGSRS HBOS HOOOSOCOCHONOUS Deon UOCHCCSOGC EE ERO HDOBBSEAG 24.40 
IWosphOonusis. cccccccece sees Watt ara dae oe Cae Sate ae cee oie haidaTels duloed Mean 0.145 


S Ulli nunyeraaree mee en ee wai cows vewitiee cca cecidanssonerlnssweci'sle ociadecelsccoltiecsceslecrrs 1.44 


A small amount of block ore has been mined in Mahoning county 
in years past, at the horizon of the Lower Mercer limestone. It has 
been obtained chiefly from Austintown, along the line of the Niles and 
New Lisbon Railroad. The block is thin, but the quality, as usual, is 
good. There is no present nor prospective importance to this seam in 
this portion of the State. 


The same remarks will apply to the kidney ore of the Sharon shale 
horizon. It has been mined at a number of points in the Mahoning 
Valley in former years, but little or none of it is now taken. 


The iron-making industry of the Mahoning Valley was established 
on the block coal that is found here, the character of which fits it for 
use in the furnace in the raw state. In the earlier days of the furnaces 
some account was made of the thin seams of native ore that are avail- 


able, and the seams already named were brought into use at that time, 


but both native coal and native ore have of late been supplanted by 


foreign rivals. Connelsville coke and Lake Superior ores are the almost 


entire dependence of the Mahoning Valley furnaces to-day. 
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2. IRoN ORES oF COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


The ore production of Columbiana county stands by itself among 
the mining interests of the State. Nota pound of ore is taken directly 
from the horizons that supply it, but the ore mining of the county is 
altogether placer mining. ‘The gravel beds that fill the valley of the 
Middle Fork of Little Beaver constitute the present available ore 
deposits of the county. These gravel beds are dug over and sifted, 
and the ore is selected from the other materials by hand picking. 

The ores of this county all belong to the class of kidney ores. 
They are chiefly derived from two horizons, but additions are made 
from two others, to a small extent. The main horizons are (t) the 
Kittanning shales, 2. e., the shales between the Middle and Lower 
Kittanning coals, and (2) the Ferriferous limestone. The subsidiary | 
sources are scattering kidneys that are found with or near the Freaport 
limestones, both of which are well developed in the county. 

These horizons can be arranged in tabular form, as follows: 


Upper Freeport limestone. 


Trtervallteaiicecscace eee cetacean aeons orca Meena 30 to 50 feet. 
Lower Freeport limestone. 

Tnntenvall ens fie. Pacestecse meee PARAL Dan eee ee 70 to 90 feet. 
Kittanning shales. 

TREO VALS Yee diccrcwctars Mose ae eae oe Saree eee Pre oa hay See ein ramraured sens 25 to 40 feet. 


Ferriferous limestone—Coal No. 3 at Leetonia. 


The two main horizons will be recognized as among the most 
important and widely extended sources of ore in the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures. The first named is in fact the largest source of kidney ore in the 
State. It produces the “shell ore” of Tuscarawas and Stark counties, 
the Snow Fork kidney of the Hocking Valley, the Black kidney of 
Lawrence county, and the Red kidney of Northern Kentucky. The 
second horizon is by all odds the most important single source of iron 
in the Lower Coal Measures. It is the Clarion and Wampum ore of 
Western Pennsylvania, on which the old charcoal iron manufacture of 
that State was based. It is the limestone ore of the Hanging Rock 
district, and the Baird ore of the Hocking Valley, on which the char- 
coal iron manufacture of Ohio was and is almost entirely dependent. 
In both Pennsylvania and Ohio, however, the ore derived from this 
source is no longer confined to charcoal iron-making, but it has become 
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a prominent factor in the supply of the stone-coal furnaces of the last 
decade. 

This ore does not exist in characteristic form in Columbiana county. 
The limestone, it will be remembered, is itself weak and often wanting 
in this district, but the iron which belongs to the horizon does not fail. 
The form which it takes has been modified by the absence of the lime- 
stone, and instead of segregating at one definite line, viz., the surface 
of the limestone, and thus forming a “limestone ore,” it is diffused in 
kidneys, often of large size, through a number of feet of shale. These 
scattered kidneys it would not repay the miner to follow in their native 
beds, but when accumulated and concentrated in the valley deposits 
after the fashion of other placer deposits, it has been found economically 
possible to reclaim them for furnace use. A considerable part of the 
Columbiana county ores, it will thus be seen, belongs to the Ferriferous 
limestone horizon. 

The kidneys between the Kittanning coals are gathered into a more 
definite horizon, and it may be possible to find localities in the county 
in which they can be worked with profit in their native beds, as in ad- 
joining counties. So far, however, no such accumulations have been 
reported, and their whole production is confined to the placer accumula- 
tions of the valley of the Middle Fork. 

The ore exists in all cases as weathered ore. The crust, at least, 
of all the kidneys has been converted into limonite by atmospheric 
agencies. These ores are within reach of such agencies in the valley 
deposits, which are freely permeable, and it is also quite possible that a 
part of the process of oxydation was carried on before the kidneys were 
buried here. These accumulations stand for the work of ages, thé 
separate blocks having been mined vut by the erosive agencies of the 
drainage streams through many thousands of years. Even if the work 
of accumulation should be limited to the time that has elapsed since the 
Glacial epoch, a vast period would be available for this history, but 
there does not appear to be sufficient reason for RECLINE the work to 
post-glacial time. 

It is believed that the best of these supplies has already been taken. 
A large acreage 1s exhausted, and no considerable territory remains to 
be attacked, at least under the same favorable conditions that have been 
found hitherto. The excavations are carried as low as 20 feet in 

25 G. 
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extreme cases. Generally they do not go down more than half this 
distance. 


The field already worked lies along the West Fork Valley from a 
little below Teegarden’s Mills as far south as Elkton. The southern 
territory has proved the best. It was not found possible to determine 
the percentage of yield in the worked deposits, nor to refer the kidseys 
as they occur to their several sources. Both these questions admit of 
answers, but the answers would require more time than was available. 

The character of the ore is excellent, as is to be expected from the 
horizons to which it belongs. Its use has been mainly confined to the 
Leetonia furnaces. 


3. TRON ORES OF STARK, CARROLL AND TUSCARAWAS -COUNTIES. 


Three varieties of ore, viz., blackband, kidney and block, have 
been already shown to be mined in the area now to be considered. The 
order in which they are named is the order of their importance, but the 
first is the great center of interest and value, and the last is of insig- 
nificant proportions, and moreover is mined only in one of the three 
counties named, viz.; Tuscarawas. 


a. Blackband and Mountain Ore. 


The blackband ore of this area is the most important source of 
iron in Northern Ohio. It is the second ore in general value in the 
State, ranking below the limestone ore of the Hanging Rock district 
alone in this respect. With the last-named ore it disagrees in almost 


every particular of geological occurrence. The limestone ore is both 


steady and persistent, covering hundreds of square miles almost con- 
tinuously with its thin but excellent sheet. The blackband is extremely 
capricious in its occurrence, and treacherous in its development. It 
forms the cap of scarcely more than 50 hills, scattered through three 
counties, and in these hills it ranges from a maximum of 19 feet to zero, 
an acre or two being often sufficient to accomplish the whole range of 
changes. 

Throughout this field it everywhere deserves its name of black- 
band. There is almost always a foot or two of coal, generally poor in 
quality, underlying it, and thin streaks of coal generally extend through 
the ore itself. But whether coal is present in the body of the ore or 
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not, carbonaceous matter is never wanting. There is nearly enough of 
this substance generally to calcine the ore. The ore is consequently 
always black, or at least dark in color. Its specific gravity for the same 
reason is light for an iron ore, ranging generally from 2.3 to 2.5. When 
calcined, the figure that represents its gravity is nearly a unit higher 
than the figures above given. The banded structure is very distinct in 
all portions of the ore, as much so as in ordinary bituminous shales. Re 

The raw ore ranges from 20 to 30 per cent. in metallic iron, the 
calcined ore from 45 to 55 per cent. 

Above the blackband proper there are frequently found other large 
accumulations of ore, which by strict classification would need to be 
considered in other divisions, but which can be dealt with to best ad- 
vantage in the present connection. ‘The mountain ore, so-called, is one 
of the forms of limestone ore to which attention has already been 
directed, where carbonate of iron replaces locally the carbonate of lime 
in a stratum of the Freeport type. Many kidneys of ore also occur at 
the same general level. 

The geological place of tne blackband has already been assigned 
(see page 71). It is borne by and is part of the Upper Freeport coal seam. 
It is found only on the outer margin or outcrop of the formation, thus 
far, though notable accumulations of iron can often be found with 
the seam as it descends towards drainage. ‘This marginal development 
of the ore needs to be distinctly recognized. The usual element to 
which we refer in establishing the sections in which the blackland 
occurs is the Middle Kittanning coal, or No. 6 of Tuscarawas county. 
Counting from this, the average interval is about 125 to 130 feet. The 
measured intervals in different portions of the field are as follows: 
110 ft., 114 ft., 117 ft., 118 ft., 120 ft., 120 ft., 125 ft., 130 ft., 132 ft., 
143 ft., 145 ft., 147 ft., 148 ft. and 150 ft. In no single case does the 
measure fall to 100 feet. A difference of 20 feet can often be found for 
the level of the ore itself in different portions of the same basin. The 
ore generally lies on an uneven floor, and frequently in well-defined 
and quite limited basins. 

The first display of blackband as we enter this district from the 
east and north is found in the northeastern corner of Osnaburg town- 
ship (see map on page 65). An area of small extent, perhaps not an 
acre, is found capping a hill with not a dozen feet of cover at the highest 
point. It is owned and worked by the Grafton Iron Company, of Lee- 
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tonia. The ore has a maximum thickness of 14 feet. Coaly streaks 
are distributed through the whole mass. Much of it is considerably 
weathered, and it splits into thin lamina, but the whole seam is taken 
for furnace use, and taken at the present time without calcination, being 
used raw in the furnace. The deposit is nearly exhausted. The inter- 
val from the Middle Kittanning coal to the blackband is here 118 feet, 
as obtained by a single measurement. A single analysis gives the 


following result: 


BLACKBAND FROM GRAFTON [RON Company’s Minz—OsnapurG TownsuHir. (AVERAGE 
oF 15 Feet.) (Lord.) 


TIN er hae es Re ene ERS AnA RECO SBI SCHAaNE sdbcoGcababeo600G0K Sadob obetHbobb ao GasnaonooI0C 13.26 
Iron protoxide........ cecisesseicngnedden ics etait dessindsls Soesaceeptcadssesecsesceee ces 1.80 
TRROTA LIEOTUNIOBAUG IS) 56506000006006000 30000000000000000.000000 606000 690006 196000100000000 41.08 
VN ib heist 1 peenogocd copes acecpocdabep00 562008000000 000000 sndED8000 250005 00)10e baddOOOG0 7.93 
IW FaraySgETIVEST=) @>:<K (@4o0c00050N060000 o2036006 addeq00D00005000000G00000000000000005000C 1.42 
1 BT 5111s RE REE AEE P EI cH OE p nosed nro Ronnad bono IEE Dobe cebund ntidee csddabboHH00DacdI000 2.07 
IIB ESYEETE, 500000000000000 00000000009000006000000000000000000900000000 0¢ SHOOERDS00G0000005 0.65 
(OF IH Exes OK} G81) Gancn6n60 406006000096046000000 640000000 540600080000000600000'000000040000000 3.47 
TETRYOVSFOVOO DK EXON loc6005600 080000000 0001300060903000.00000000000080009500000009 800000000000 1.362 
Sulphur ............000 soese seccnccecsceecvenescceseacescsereerceses sorcnceccsor screen 0.175 
\AV/ETWeTe ALG | ORT HAE THIET? 00660000000000009000000000000000009000000008.000000000 000 29.23 
II TEYFENRE\5.93000200000000000000000000000000000 SOC ER OONDO SEO ODOACO GcogaadEDS dOOdeD eEGedonD 2.13 
100.57 
Metallic irons. .cccss cc -ccceseveesronscoebesctnsecciscdsomecsssiiessasn ects ss 30.15 
1PINGYE] SI BKOEAWESloc000005000 90000000 203000000060900006 00000000000000500 60080000000000 900005 0.592 
SITU SLADE? 0956008086050060050000000115005900800000.000030000000008000060000000 000000 050500 0.175 


A small area has already been entirely worked out by the Burton 
Ridgway Company, of Massillon, from the intersection of sections 11, 
12, 13 and 14, on a farm now owned by Thomas Tinkler. The maximum 
thickness of the ore, as reported by Mr. Tinkler, who superintended 
the mining, was 18 feet and 11 inches. This is the highest measure 
recorded in the field. This body was also without cover, and the whole 
hill top was carried away in the workings. 

In Paris township, north of Robertsville, three small deposits have 
been worked for a number of years, at intervals. The ore does not 
rank as high in these areas as at some other points. The ore hills are 
known as the MeNutt, Wolf, and Shull banks, respectively. Their 
combined acreage is small. A considerable body of the ore is still left 


in these deposits. 
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In Sandy township, of Stark county, no valuable beds of the ore 
have yet been discovered. The horizon is very clearly displayed at 
many points, and on several farms the Upper Freeport coal has been 
worked on a small scale. On the land of David Stull, for example, on 
the west side of the township, a large body of lean ore. overlying the 
Upper Freeport coal, was mined and calcined many years ago, but the 
ore was pronounced unfit for iron manufacture, and it still lies in the 
kilns. Several other attempts have been made to find the ore in this 
township, but, though several banks have pea opened, none of them 
has furnished ore of proper quality. | 

Better fortune has attended the development of this horizon in the 
adjacent township of Rose, in Carroll county. Three separate but 
closely contiguous hills have been found to hold blackband ore of fair 
quality. They are situated on the Rhinehart, Creighton, and New- 
house (formerly Gibler) farms, respectively, and are all embraced in 
section 24. The interval from the Middle Kittanning coal, which is 
mined at the foot of the hills in which the ore banks are found, is 130 
feet for the Rhinehart farm, and 147 feet for the Creighton farm. ‘The 
Rhinehart bank has been entirely worked out. A little ore is left in 
the other areas. At the Newhouse bank it is 34 feet thick Consider- 
able ore fhas been mined here, but it was pronounced too lean, and was 
consequently abandoned. Samples were taken from this rejected ore 
for partial analysis, the result of which is given below: 


ANALYSIS OF NEWHOUSE BLACKBAND. (Lord.) 


Sill Capreremmacntestcess Mave kc sacar ches Shu stat cade edscecaescaeueentewestie lostets 12.39 
WIS TEAITINS ThRO) tcrccc, daaabieddd besoCOOC OSC OGa ROS HOBE SEC sECH SHEBBH GR BCS RE CHecueaE BAAaCdE 25.65 
Phosphorus........... eRe aee RULE MM as, SLT ueeed LAE AMME SS CARESY 2, SLVR 0.157 
SUM Innere eset ckitces dem ctgaaccntaetcle eave seces be eese ate sce.ctaces acu oveevieeteddelvees 0.46 


The figures show an excellent ore, that ought to be handled with 
profit in any furnace that is using blackband. There is certainly 
nothing in the analysis to justify the discarding of the ore. It is quite 
up to the average of blackbands in metallic iron, and it is much lower 
in silica than most ores of this class. The only question is whether the 
samples fairly represent the bank. They were taken with this specific 
object from the piles that were mined, but never removed from the ore 
bank. 
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The next deposits of ore in following southwestward are found in 
Tuscarawas county. This county is, by way of excellence, the black- 
band field of the State, and the seam is generally and justly known as 
the Tuscarawas blackband. 

The map of the county that appears on page 257 indicates the 
positions of all the ore hills of the county. The observations already 
recorded in Stark and Carroll counties can be combined with these to 
show the area occupied by the seam (see map on page 65). It is con- 
fined in its characteristic development, according to present knowledge, 
to the townships of Osnaburg, Paris and Sandy, of Stark county; Rose, 
of Carroll county ; and Sandy, Fairfield, Dover, York, Auburn, Jefferson, 
Salem and Oxford, of Tuscarawas county. A line drawn from the 
northeast corner of Osnaburg township to the northeast corner of 
Auburn township would mark approximately the western outcrop of 
the ore for the first portion of its extent. Such a line would be about 
25 miles in length, and its direction would be nearly southwest. From 
the northeast corner of Auburn township, the field is continued to the 
southward, but the direction of its axis is abruptly changed. A line 
running from this point due south, and 20 miles in length, will mark 
the approximate western outcrop of the field in this direction. In both 
portions, a breadth of 6 miles, at right angles to the line of western 
outcrop, will reach every ore hill. The greatest developments of the 
ore are found in Auburn, Jefferson and Oxford townships, and these 
are represented in a subsidiary map which will presently appear. 

Returning to the northern boundary of Tuscarawas county we find 
but little land in Sandy township high enough to receive the ore, but 
on at least one of these few points the ore is reported. On the farm 
of Wm. Gordon, one mile east of Mineral Point, the coal of the seam 
is 20 inches thick, and the blackband is developed also to some extent. 
As to its quality and quantity, there are conflicting statements. The 
hill has been sold or leased as an ore property, but the contract is now 
before the courts. 

In Fairfield township two bodies of blackband are being mined at 
the present time, but a number of separate areas have already been ex- 
hausted, the credit for the discovery and first use of the ore belonging 
to this township (see vol. III, page 77). 

The two tracts now furnishing ore are the Labb hill, near Zoar 
Station, and the Kelly farm, a little more than 2 miles south of the 
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former. The ore of the first is mined and used by the Tuscarawas Coal 
and Iron Company, of Dover; the Kelly ore is mined by a company 
from Massillon. This mine is under heavy cover, and the ore is wrought 
in rooms by regular methods. The seam ranges from 3 to 8 feet in 
thickness, and the probable average is 5 feet. It is in all respects a 
fine body of ore. It has been necessary thus far to follow the seam 
along thé line of dip, and consequently the workings are constantly 
troubled with water. Both blackband and mountain ore are yielded 
by this mine, the proportions being two of blackband to one of mountain 
ore. The Riggle Hill, near-by, has been entirely exhausted. 

Extensive stripping has been done on the Labb farm, the height 
of the bank sometimes reaching 25 feet, but part of the ore is also 
gained by drifting. There is not a large body of the ore left. 

The possible blackband territory of the township is quite extensive, 
and, though considerable exploration has been carried on by the drill 
and otherwise, it is not necessary to believe that the ore is all known at 
the present time. 

But two small tracts of blackband are known in Dover township. 
There is not a large amount of land in the town that is high enough to 
catch the ore. 

A mile south of Zoar Station, and nearly opposite to the Labb hill 
already described, the Tuscarawas Coal and [ron Company, of Dover, 
own a small tract of blackband that has not been fully developed. No 
mining is done in this seam in Dover township at the present time. 

The two townships south and southwest of Dover, viz., Auburn 
and York, contain, or rather have contained, some of the noblest bodies 
of ore in the whole blackband field, but the ore has been chiefly mined 
out from York, all operations here having ceased. From Auburn, also, 
a large quantity has been taken, but a considerable acreage still remains, 
and the work of mining is going forward. 

The chief banks in York township were the Bear hill, in lot 32, 
N. W. 4; the Burkholder hill, lots 12 and 18, N. W. 4; Winkler’s and 
Shull’s hills, section 16, and lots 5 and 6, N. W. #. 

Considerable ore has been left in all of these deposits, but generally 
in such a condition that it can not be recovered with advantage. The 
earlier workings were without system, and were consequently wasteful. 

There is still an area which is supposed to hold the ore, on lots 80, 
33 and 35. It is high enough, and surface indications are counted 
favorable. 
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Three famous hills contain the known supply of Auburn township, 
viz., the Beller hill, the Shaw hill, and the Lahmer hill. All these are 
shown in the accompanying map of “ Blackband Deposits,” section C. 

The Beller hill contains an aggregate of perhaps 160 acres of black- | 
band territory. Not less than six separate mining properties are 
established on it. They are named as follows: Beitzel’s, Reif’s, and 
Gribel’s, on the north side ; Catcott’s, Beller’s, and Rock Island, on the 
south. Of these the Beitzel and the Beller workings are nearly ex- 
hausted. All the rest hold large bodies of ore. 

Both blackband and mountain ore occur here in their characteristic 
forms. They play fast and loose with the seam, and it is hard to 
estimate the proportions of each. ‘The aggregate often reaches 8 feet, 
and sometimes 10 feet. The ore is not worked below 2 feet, as a rule. 
The ore is mined by system, in drifts, at the present time. About 2 feet 
of coal is expected with the ore. As much of it as is necessary for 
calcining the ore is brought out of the mine. A tram road runs from 
the hill to Blackband Station, on the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. 
The ore from this region has been taken thus far by the Dover and 
Massillon furnaces. 

The Shaw hill is nearly exhausted, and needs no further mention. 

In section 19, there is an area on which blackband ore is believed 
by some persons to occur, but it has not yet been proved to be present 
here. 

The distance from the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) to the black- 
band in this region is 120 feet, as shown by a single measurement on 
the Catcott hill. 

There are more ore hills in Jefferson township than in any other 
township of the blackband field. The dividing ridge between Stone 
Creek and Oldtown Creek, in particular, originally held the largest 
connected body of ore that we know at this horizon. Erosion has 
separated it into 8 distinct tracts at the present day. The Upper Free- 
port coal appears in all of these sections in fair condition. Its qnality 
is better than in the townships already reported. It seldom exceeds 
3 feet in thickness, however, and often falls to 2 feet. The ore alter- 
nates between blackband and mountain ore, and considerable nodular 
or kidney ore is found in the overlying shales. 

Much of the more promising territory has already been exhausted, 
but there are still large bodies of ore. 

Adam Baker, in lot 30, holds an undeveloped tract in which the 
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mountain ore, at least, is good. The coal below is also in good condi- 
tion. David Maughermann, in section 21, has 33 feet of blackband, and 
a large amount of kidney ore in the shales above the blackband. 

The Harmon and Keffer hill, in section 10, has also 33 feet of good 
ore. This is now worked for the Dover Furnace. The underlying coal 
ranges from 24 to 30 inches in thickness. There is also nodular ore 
above the blackband. 

In section 19, the Kutcher hill is also counted as blackband terri- 
tory, but is not now worked. In the same section, another deposit has 
been mainly worked out. 

The Rhinehart deposit is limited in area, and is not now worked. 
The Millhofer hill, in section 16, is mainly exhausted. The Lorenz 
hill, in lot 36, contains but a small deposit of ore. 

On Benjamin Schwab’s farm, near Phillipsburg, good ore has been 
taken by drifting. Quite a large amount has been produced by this 
bank. 

The Meese hill has also a valuable bed of the ore, 33 to 4 feet in 
thickness, underlain by 2 to 23 feet of coal. ‘The seam was mined quite 
largely by the Glasgow Furnace when it was in operation. 

This completes the list of the main banks of the township, so far 
as they are at present known, but the coal ot this horizon holds a large 
area in addition to the hills above reported, and it is almost certain that 
many other bodies of ore will be hereafter found in connection with it. 
Perhaps the heavier deposits have been mainly brought to light already, 
but thinner sheets can certainly be worked to profit in connection with 
the coal that underlies them, if not now, at a future day. 

In Salem township six ore hills are known. 

The most northerly of them is the Arth hill, in section 3. The 
ore has not been mined here, but it is known to be present. It is con- 
nected with the Rhinehart hill, of Jefferson township, in which the 
mountain ore predominates. It is therefore probable that this form of 
the ore will be found in the Arth farm. 


The Yackell hill, in section 2, is one of the best-known bodies of 
ore in the township. It is worked by the Burton-Ridgway Company 
of Massillon. The ore is genuine blackband throughout, and it reaches 
a maximum of 9 feet in thickness. The quality is fully approved. All 
the ore thus far has been taken by stripping, but drifts will soon be 
required to reach the remainder. A large amount of kidney ore is now 
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gained by stripping, none of which will be reached in drift mines. A 
tram-road connects the mine with the railroad, 3 mile distant. The 
underlying coal is 22 inches thick, and quite aisnaralls 

In sections 5 and 6, the Everhart hill has produced quite a large 
amount of ore for the Glasgow furnace. ‘The haul was a long one, how- 
ever, and the mine was thus at a great disadvantage. ‘The ore was 
approved in all respects. The Wiandt hill, in section 14, is nearly ex- 
hausted. Its ore was taken by the Glasgow furnace. 

The J. S. Dye ore hills were owned by the Glasgow Furnace Com- 
pany. There are two of them, and, as the map indicates, they are the 
only deposits of this kind within a radius of several miles. The ore is 
not at its best in these banks, but it holds well in thickness, ranging 
from 8 to 11 feet. The underlying coal is 2 feet thick and sulphurous. 

This locality has been rendered famous by the most expensive iron- 
making plant yet made in the State, with one or two exceptions. 
Scotch capital was brought in for the erection of two large blast-fur- 
naces, which were furnished with the most approved equipment in every 
respect. 

The furnaces were located between two railroads, but at such 
distances from each as to make a wagon haul impracticable. A branch 
was finally run from one of the railroads to the furnaces. 

The natural water supply of the furnace site was entirely inadequate, 
and the stock for the furnace was finally pumped from the Tuscarawas 
River, a mile distant, and 100 feet or so below. The furnace lands 
held no coal that could by any possibility furnish an iron-making fuel, 
and they had no limestone of any sort. Two small tracts of blackband 
were tributary to the furnace, but aside from these, no ore was within 
reach, except as it was brought by rail or by a long wagon haul. Not 
only was the supply thus restricted, but the ore of the furnace tract is 
said to have been inferior in quality to that of many of the banks of 

the county. 
7 The failure that was foreordained for a furnace without ore, or fuel, 
or flux, or water, or railroad facilities, was not long in coming, and 
there is scarcely one stone now left upon another to mark the site where 
more than a million dollars was so unwisely placed that it could not by 
any possibility return profit to its investors. 

The next deposit’ of blackband, and the last in the Tyanaee 
field, is found in the southeast corner of Oxford township, on the head 
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waters of Bird’s Run. The ore is hauled out to the railroad at Post 
Boy Station, and is consequently known to many as Post Boy ore. This 
basin was originally one of the largest of the field, as will be seen by 
inspection of the map (see page 392). Bird’s Run and its minor tribu- 
taries have dissected it into ten separate but closely contiguous frag- 
ments. | 

The general thickness of the ore, so far as it has been mined, 
ranges between 5 and 6 feet. It is not as rich in iron as some other 
bodies of the blackband, but it is highly approved in use. The Dover 
Furnace Company owns a large tract of it, and most of the remainder 
belongs to John Booth. 

The interval between the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) and the 
blackband, at this point, is 143 feet, as shown in a single measurement. 

The average composition of the ore of the Bird Run field is shown 
in the following analysis: 


Brrp Run BLAcKBAND—JOHN Bootn’s Minn. (Lord.) 


Sila ernie tee he coe sekaak ee deme ee eieetenelos tects: saeco toda ten omen 11.89 
Tron SOSQUIOKIGG pc bea sans deedasd sccuiswesesie ceoden disaldeaeadetaaeetsewacdorcemecte st 2.00 
T¥ON: CAF DONATE cccsiisecssccseescceian doses coaceescoucedeucinceeeeenseneeonse: Dee cele 52.61 
AVUMIN Gs. cisescses see daseccsslodsaceclssstans cascascceceocelcanss causes decectems ccc enue 6.04 
Dime Carbonate cose sree eee ee eee eee ee ee Ee 2.57 
Mapnesia Carbonate :scc.iieccseenc set cesecs oeotoct te neeconcoebinesiecumeceocceers 2.72 
Oxide of ‘Manganese iin cecssstcosicceeeetethwnedetestesvecsdedcuees ween Bonsapanse 0.60 
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Volatile and combustible matter..................scsscscseccscescercccscsceces 18.94 
MOistline ec cccccniees deck ccesedesesesceecsecet ddatvesledetochsecomeereseeegseccnsoeness 1.12 
Total 3.52 ccSatsccossibacde tale tage cescot aeenaonentascteeeek seme sncerees 100.02 
Metallic: iron cccdies sete cascen sce cesces Lia sbi aisieo-g elon teeid Se isteins soma RNa eee 26.80 
Phosphorus: stern. cost stececsacecescese escscsessseaseceseessdsecsetsssnesse: seh nsscmes 0.196 
SY UU 0) SI bape pcan Auioon bonne cod BU DoAGOBUaA oGdbEGOBuES gaboodbsbaad Reneeiiiclawaaestnc ses 1.08 


The blackband deposit does not end abruptly with the Tuscarawas 
county line, but through northern Guernsey county, there is always a 
probability of more or less carbonate of iron being found above the 
Upper Freeport coal. These deposits have been examined in a number 
of instances by explorers for iron ore, but no valuable beds have yet 
been found. | 
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There are several heavy layers over Steele and Lanfesty’s coal on 
the Ringer farm, near Cassell’s Station. Analysis shows the following 
composition : (8 


Iron SHALE OVER Upper FrreEporT Coa at CassELy’s Station. (Lord.) 
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POLED OU? oe56406801500060000840800 05eHS90G0560 00 0B0 SIE COB DOGO Moosic acne svn Sesectaeeeedon ss 13.02 


The deposit has no value unless as a possible source of sulphur. 

As already stated, the blackband carries enough carbonaceous 
matter to effect its own calcination when properly ignited. The chief 
difficulty in calcining it, in fact, arises from excess of fuel. A tough 
and flexible silicate of iron often forms into an “iron hat” near the 
upper surface of the kiln, when the heat has been brought to too high 
a point. This covering is sometimes 12 to 18 inches thick, and very 
hard to dislodge or break through, and an extensive crust of it detracts 
very much from the value of a kiln. 

Kilns for calcining the blackband are generally made 120x30x7 
feet. The height of the kiln must be proportioned to the amount of 
carbonaceous matter in the ore. Too high a heat, together with an in- 
sufficient supply of air, leads to the formation of the “iron hat” already 
noticed. Kilns require 3 or 4.months’ time for burning, and after 
being once ignited, demand but little care. Each kiln yields about 
600 tons of calcined ore, which overruns 50 per cent. in metallic iron. 

The price for the raw ore in the hill usually ranges between 20 
and 35 cents per ton. 

This completes the account of the Tuscarawas blackband field. No 
explorations of new territory have been attempted, but the sole aim of 
the present survey has been to indicate the present state of development 
of the field. The maps of the leading areas appear here for the first 
time, as does also the general blackband area of the county (page 257). 
Doubtless, many additions will be made to the tracts already known, 
but it is probable that the larger bodies have been already struck, as a 
good deal of intelligent and expensive proving has been carried on 
within the last 10 or 15 years throughout the available territory. 
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Among those most prominent in these explorations, Mr. A. Wil- 
helmi, of Dover, the Dover Furnace Company, and the Ridgway-Burton 
Company, of Massillon, deserve special mention. 


b. Kidney Ores. 


The kidney and block ores of the counties now under considera- 
tion remain to be briefly noticed. They are limited to the two counties, 
Stark and Tuscarawas, and almost exclusively to the latter. 

The kidney ores will be first treated. Mention has been already 
made of the occurrence of many nodules and kidneys in the shales 
above the blackband, which are often mined with the latter. These 
require no further notice, and only one horizon needs to be named as a 
further source of kidney ore in this district. The Kittanning shales, 
or the 20 to 40 feet of clay and shale that separate the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning coals, have already been shown to be a chief reposi- 
tory of kidney ore in the territory to the southeast of this. The 
“placer” mines of the Little Beaver Valley have obtained most of their 
ore from this source, as has been stated. But the same stratum proves 
even richer in ore as it is followed to the westward. At least the kid- 
neys are gathered here into a distinct seam that justifies mining on a 
small scale. 

The ore is known in Tuscarawas county as shell ore. Its place is 
immediately under the thin seam of coal that comes into the section 
locally, midway of the Kittanning shales. This leaves the ore about 
20 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), and about the same 
distance below the upper seam (No. 6). The ore occupies 4 or 5 feet 
of white and purplish clay, and will aggregate 12 to 18 inches in thick- 
ness. In quality it is excellent, only the mellow and aerated kidneys 
having been reached thus far in the simple style of mining followed. 
All the ore that has yet been dug, has come from the shallow benches 
cut down around the edges of the hills. It is only in the neighborhood 
of the furnaces, and along the lines of the railroads, that mining has 
been carried even as far as this. It is not known that a single drift has 
ever been carried under the hills in pursuit of the kidney ore. 

This horizon can scarcely maintain itself in present competition | 
with the blackband hills where nothing less than 2 feet of ore is counted 
mineable, and where the average of entire acres will exceed 5 feet, but 
it is well to remember that the kidney ore is here, and that its aggregate 
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in the county vastly exceeds the more conspicuous source which the 
isolated caps of 40 or 50 separate hills, scattered through 100 or more 
square miles of territory, contain. Small supplies can be continued to 
local furnaces for a long while to come. 


ce. Block Ores. 


The block ores of the district can be dismissed with even briefer 
mention. There are three sources of them—the two Mercer limestones 
and the Putnam Hill limestone. A fourth source must be added for a 
few localities in Tuscarawas county, viz., the shales immediately above 
the Lower Kittanning coal (Coal No. 5). In the vicinity of Dover, 
this ore has been taken in considerable amount in connection with the 
coal which it overlies but a single foot. Itis 3 inches thick, is blue 
and close grained, but is well esteemed. Of course, it would not be 
mined by and for itself. It is called the blue block ore. 

The same statements apply to the other block ores. They have 
been taken out in but very small quantity, except as an incidental pro- 
duct in the mining of the limestones for furnace flux. As the lime- 
stones are reached altogether by benching or stripping, nothing but 
weathered ore is ever met, and this fact helps to give the block ores an 
excellent name where they are used. 

No iron ores are mined in Coshocton or Holmes counties, though 
several of the seams already named have a fair development here. If 
a furnace had been established at any convenient point, there is ao 
reason to doubt that the usual and persistent horizons of both block 
and kidney ores would have been found present in more or less of the 
territory. 


BLACKBAND OF HouMmESs County. 


No better place will be found for a brief account of a stratum in- 
cluded in this general district that has provoked a good deal of dis- 
cussion within the last few years. It was first described by the late 
Professor E. B. Andrews in a report of an examination of the then 
projected line of the Cleveland, Canton, Coshocton and Straitsville 
Railway Company, now the Coshocton branch of the Connotton Valley 
Railway. 
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The stratum in question is a so-called blackband deposit, imme- 
diately over the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), occurring at a few 
points in German township, in Holmes county, and perhaps also in 
contiguous territory. Professor Andrews describes it as follows: 


“Quite to my surprise, I found very large deposits of blackband 
over coal No. 5. At one point, where coals No. 6 and No. 5 are both 
well exposed, the shales between the two seams, here 18 to 20 feet apart, 
are very thickly studded with large nodular masses of ore, and hun- 
dreds of tons were exposed in the immediate neighborhood. Buta half 
mile away, we find 10 feet or more of the black bituminous shale over 
No. 5 so largely charged with iron in even diffusion as to constitute a 
blackband ore. . . North about a mile and a half is an extensive 
and elevated ridge where the exposed blackband over No. 5 is 10 feet 
thick. It is of equal thickness at another exposure in the same ridge 
about a mile further north. About 24 miles in a northwest direction 
from the last-mentioned point is another exposure where the blackband 
ore is equally thick, 7 feet 6 inches being in sight, with probably con- 
siderably more below.” 

Analyses were made of two of these deposits, one of the analyses 
being supposed to cover 7 feet 6 inches of ore, and the other 5 feet 6 
inches. The samples yielded of metallic iron, 27.32 and 22.62 per cent., 
respectively. These figures place the ores, as Professor Andrews justly 
remarked, on a level with the Tuscarawas blackband. 


The table of analyses is given herewith from Professor Andrews’s 
report : 

““T give, in the following table, the results of the analyses of these 
ores over coal No. 5, and also of the blackband over No. 7, from Tus- 
carawas county, copied from the Ohio Geological Reports. All the 
analyses were by Prof. Wormley. 


The analyses show that the blackband ores over coal No. 5 
are of excellent quality, and compare favorably with the famous black- 
band ores over coal No. 7, in Tuscarawas county.” 


No. 1. Blackband over coal No. 5. 
No. 2. Blackband over coal No. 5. 


Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are Tuscarawas blackbands over No. 7 coal. 
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ANALYSES OF BLACKBAND ORES. 


1 2 3 4. 5 6 
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IMetallichinomecece.crssccesnccocstsss 27.32 22.62 24.06 25.63 24.00 22.96 
IBMOS PIOUS eesctit cess ses cen sisseens 0.043 0.018 0.27 0.30 tr. 0.28 
Iron in calcined ore .............+. 43.94 35.08 37.69 35.91 AL.27 35.72 


Professor A. A. Wright, of Oberlin College, who made the review 
of the economic geology of Holmes county for the present report was 
instructed to give special attention to these deposits. He did so, 
visiting all the accessible exposures. He sent in for analysis, samples 
of the 7 to 8 feet of ore on Christian Visher’s farm, German township, 
perhaps the best-known and most trusted of these deposits. The results 
are given below (No. 1). The average of the seam was taken. 

Afterwards I visited the Fisher bank in person, and selected two 
sets of samples, the first to show the average of the seam, and the 
second to show the composition of the most promising layers. These 
are given below in Nos. 2 and 3. In No. 4 the composition of the 
nodular ore from the same horizon is shown. The samples were taken 
from a heavy deposit in the Rowville cut of the Connotton Valley 
Railway. , 

The ferriferous character of the horizon has been fully established 
by 100 miles of outcrop in the eastern counties. It is the same stratum, 
viz., the Kittanning shales, it will be remembered, that bears the shell 
ore and the blue block ore of Tuscarawas county, and the kidney ore 
of Columbiana county. It is therefore no surprise to find iron accumu- 
lated in force at this level in Holmes county, but blackband has not. 
been heretofore reported from the Lower Kittanning seam. The Fisher 


bank, which is represented in the analyses given below, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
26001) (G: | 
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deserves the name of blackband ore. It has too much carbonate of 
iron to allow it to be called a bituminous shale. The results obtained 
by Professor Andrews would make the deposit a very valuable bed of 
ore. The results obtained by the Survey do not indicate any real 
economic value under present conditions of iron making. The disparity 
in the two sets of analyses, it is hard to explain. Professor Andrews’s 
work is entitled to respect, and certainly the Survey has not spared 
trouble to ascertain the facts. 


1 2 3. 4 
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Ma piesa joerei te lcci cn sovenca cortices rate nese cate tae suabinrien relllmenonatiacticst 0.94 2.09 
CaF DONIC ACA lel. cat Mec cs cece eotencec sesso eee eee a] Maceccewests see] Masmeenccicene 15.46 32.74 
PHOSpPHOriCiaCid eee sik eee Ce. es hm i mnnbea| uuteaeach ake 0.275 1.176 
FeLi 0) 01h Deena ee Reiner alert  oanie Jesceec-cucnll saSoacurcaccnual locsecocnateeeee , 1.810 0.178 
Wiaterandorganichmatterteccs.t-c-25eeete| Coen ceecscesealiiccescaseeces 8.95 0.25 
SMIOISLURE: occ; Me swines te ocho voek sete slosmieceusemeoseal lcs oece eee Mecaceteescese 0.58 0.12 

BP SECC CDAR EA ET FE SCAeCEE EEE 98.41 100.44 
MIAN TROY sodoaodoaueatad 100086000000 000000000009 11.80 15.15 19.25 33.85 
TEV aKaYs) OVOP DIE) Roccdossneo coeSbandaGbosHOS doboogts000050 0.160 0.071 0.120 0.513 
POUL OY AUN? coocacbunagodd egosSabooscbeacadedceds ocb00060d 0.699 255 1.810 0.118 


The discussion can be summed up in few words. If there is any 
considerable body of ore, 3 feet in thickness, let alone the 6 to 10 feet 
reported, that will yield before calcination from 22 to 27 per cent. of 
iron, as shown in the above quoted tables, the work of iron manufacture 
may be begun immediately, and its success can be guaranteed, so far as 
ore is concerned. No such body of ore was found by the Survey. 
On the other hand, if the Fisher bank fairly represents the blackband 
of this district, then iron-making can not be successfully begun here in 


our day. 


4, Tron Ores or Muskineum, Lickinc, AND NORTHERN 
PERRY COUNTIES. 


This district includes the ores that are tributary to the Zanesville 
furnace, the production, of course, being limited to a certain extent by the 


lines of transportation. Three townships of Muskingum, viz., Jack- 
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son, Licking and Hopewell, four of northern Perry, viz., Jackson, 
Pike, Reading, and Clayton, together with Perry and Hanover, of 
Licking county, have furnished almost all of the ore of this district 
_ up to the present time. The three block ores of the Mercer limestones 
and the Putnam Hill limestones, respectively, are the main sources. 
A little of the Ferriferous limestone ore, here known as the Baird ore, 
has been added to the production from one or two townships. 

The Lower Mercer ore is much the most important of the series. 
In Muskingum county it exceeds a foot in thickness for considerable 
areas. Itis mined only on its western outcrops, or at least where it 
lies high in the hills. The ore is consequently at its best, and no com- 
plaint is made as to quality. It has been mined exclusively by strip- 
ping, and it is scarcely probable that it will be sought in any other way. 
The limestone is not always present, and where it disappears the ore 
often seems to be the gainer. 

The same statements apply to Licking county, the present ore pro- 
duction of which is, however, insignificant. 

The other block ores appear in their proper horizons, and are both 
worked to some extent, but they are less valuable than the Lower 
Mercer. 

Frazeysburg, Claypool’s Sinton and Nashport Road are the chief 
shipping points of the ore. 

A sample of the Upper Mercer block ore of this district from the 
farm of W. France, Newton township, Muskingum county, was an- 
alyzed, with the results given below. ‘The ore was 12 inches thick, and 
seemed persistent. 


SHINER, 6c600000000000000006 1080600 000000000060000 000000000 060600ng00d0dGed00 GoDaEuboadbadubIGG 5.38 
JTROAD, * JOPROWOBIIGKS ‘Gacscoudodqnocs cossecodacdnd.dodcec08;ocoscqq50dde Heeaue doadvacenOL Nbod 42.53 
TMOMMSC ROM OX Clareonsncecsccconesdsasesesececccscecconecccecnccacceeccedcareee seeees 7.85 
JARI ATINE « ,oadaHenGoSSNbH Gabon BOBS UCR COORDOCE < BOOS OBE DDC ISABEAS BEARER RRS NMAZ AA AEE 3.61 
MIE TIVERTTACSE) CEAIGIS 696000006600600000000060000000000050000008500 084008 080000000 400000000 1.75 
JLTSGIN) .oGo6H sdonasuDObU COS Ou OBO BU DOE CAO COR CCT CHBGURORD BEGHUEE AS -A HEC MATE AER R Aisa teal an 3.57 
IW LR KETTKERTICY, “25005 Sood go 0bOCUHEDO SACHCGO HEDCHOAIGHOCOEE EI OBE AICo is MISS EAEG RSAC HEPES PEE 2.45 
WavOmICBAacl awed. seewessnaceastcessecdae lows otecdiccireivcc wes Oeeie nes au leas osjatease 31.53 
Phosphoric acid ............. 7000000000) BOCCGOC BO CEC OO OCU CEE COSEB EDO CE EAI OR OOH aE EA 0.431 
Sul ipa nner ear ee teenie ostice eal Nashcl mins wdvasnasatesurn nue ceaidedeenees madeelcneneess 0.241 
WATE IAN Gar OhCAMICH MALLE Rec caesscdscccncls ae vcelsccmsercot see ceeeereees ceeodot neve 0.53 
IWIHETITEUR®)- ohooatind9.060000660080 0500500010000" HEGON EBB ORO DE Hode CLOOCHOOD ORD UR OSA ROC ACEH 0.38 

100.25 


Metallic iron 
EOS MINORU are airenacsecticicesstitac ss eess(csaccsscesecosiaclstesewaveddistlececleedeesewuses 0.188 
SIO FOLAT UP Goccadeos HobdopcadosSsacse JO OE eB GOS HOHBCHOGO. CBO UBO OAC ESO UCUEC COG ERED See 0.241 
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This is in all respects an excellent ore. With the volume re- 
ported, it must repay working, at least upon outcrops. 

A different condition of things is to be reported in northern Perry 
county. A block ore appears there, 15 feet below the Lower Mercer 
limestone, and this proves to be the chief ore of the horizon for a large 
territory to the southwestward. It is from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, 
and is persistent and steady. It has been largely mined at Junction 
City, Jackson township, and it is consequently known as the Junction 
City ore. It agrees altogether in character with the regular ore of this 
horizon, yielding iron of great strength and excellence. It is probable 
that a duplication of the limestone sometimes occurs at the same level, 
but in many cases the same general conditions of iron formation are 
shown in this ore that mark the main Lower Mercer block ore. The 
suggestion that this lower ore occurs in the place of the Lower Mercer 
coal can also be considered. 

The hills of Jackson township have been disfigured by extensive 
ore benches, along the railroad lines, in years past, but for several years 
no ore has been produced here. 

As has been already stated, a small amount of Baird ore, the lime- 
stone ore of Southern Ohio, has been mined in Perry county. The seam 
is light and uncertain, and prices for ore must range very high to justify 
working it in the scattered hill tops. The ore, though thin, is thoroughly 
characteristic in itself and in its associations. It is capped with the 
whitest clays of the series, and flint and limestone are frequently found 
supporting it. It occurs mainly in the form already described, of small 
shot-like concretions in a silicious clay. It is not an important element 
of mineral wealth in this region. 

There is a large area in the district now under consideration, which 
is properly situated to hold the ores already described, but in which no 
inducement to open or mine them has yet been offered. The surface 
indications in these townships are often excellent. In Madison, Clayton 
and Harrison, of Perry county, especially, there is every reason to 
expect full horizons of the block ores. The natural outcrop is in some 


cases unusually promising. 
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5. Iron ORES OF SOUTHERN PERRY AND HocKkInG COUNTIES. 


THE HOCKING VALLEY. 


The ores of the region now to be considered are of considerably 
greater importance than those deseribed in the last section. They 
came from more and better horizons, and they have been worked in a 
much larger way. ‘The principal addition in the matter of horizons of 
ore is the reappearance of the blackband in strong force and good con- 
dition in the central part of Perry county. The Ferriferous limestone 
(Baird ore) is also largely worked in Hocking county. Only one of 
the block ores is worked to any great extent, and this comes from the 
level of the Junction City ore, 15 feet below the Lower Mercer lime- 


stone. 

The geological section including these ores is repeated here to 
make the statements that follow more easily intelligible. One ore from 
the Barren Measures will need to be considered here, as all the develop- 
ments of it have associated it with the main seams of the Lower Meas- 


ures. The order is as follows: 


Dugway ore. 
Mahoning sandstone—thin. 
Upper Freeport coal (Coal No. 7), carrying blackband in places. 
Upper Freeport clay and Buchtel ore. 
AD LOLSO) us Upper Freeport limestone and Straitsville ore. 
Lower Freeport coal—Coal Nos. 6a and 6b. 
30 to 50 ft. Lower Freeport sandstone—often shale. 
Middle Kittanning coal—Coal No. 6. 
20 to 40 ft. Kittanning shales, holding Snow Fork kidney. 
Lower Kittanning coal—Coal No. 5. 
10 to 20 ft. Baird ore (Limestone ore of Hanging Rock). 
Ferriferous limestone. 
60 to 70 ft. Limestone kidney or block—Putnam Hill horizon. 
Upper Mercer limestone and ore—unsteady. 
Upper Mercer coal—thin. 
20 to 30 ft. Lower Mercer limestone and ores. 
Lower Mercer coal. 
AO ft. (?) 
Wellston or Quakertown coal? 
60 ft. (%) 
Sharon coal horizon ? 
Maxville limestone and block ore—Sub-carboniferous. 
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a. Blackband and Clay-band Ores. 


The last point at which we found ore to be taken from the Upper 
Freeport or main blackband horizon in coming south and west is in 
Oxford township, Tuscarawas county. The counties of Coshocton and 
Muskingum have been passed without the report of a single deposit of 
this character. The ore is not likely to be found in central Muskingum 
county, as we know from the fact that the coal is already mined exten- 
sively through a number of townships here, and the horizon has thus 
been fully disclosed. Jf the ore had been present, it would certainly 
have been brought to light. It has been already shown that in the 
occurrence of the ore thus far, it has occupied the exterior margin of 
its field, the mineable coal being found farther within the basin. In 
other words, the landward side of the coal swamp received the supply 
of iron, probably in the waters of the drainage streams that found their 
way to it. The Stark and Carroll county deposits, for example, are 
found on the very westernmost outcrop of the Upper Freeport level, 
while the Dell Roy coal field lies a dozen miles or more from this outer 
margin. In the same way, the Tuscarawas ore-hills mark the outer- 
most exhibition of the Upper Freeport horizon in that county. The 
Cambridge coal, on the other hand, lies 20 miles within this boundary. 
In parts of Muskingum county, as just stated, the goal is found of good 
thickness on the western outcrop of the seam, without the ore, but in 
central Perry county the conditions found in Carroll and Tuscarawas 
counties are repeated. Valuable beds of stratified ore mark the north- 
western outcrop of the Upper Freeport seam, while a still more valuable 
seam of coal is found as the horizon dips down toward its final cover to 
the southward. 


The blackband ore of this region was first discovered in the 
neighborhood of Shawnee. The hill on which it was found was named 
Iron Point, and the ore has been generally known as the Iron Point 
ore, but sometimes as the Shawnee ore. It is confined to section 10, 
Pike township. 


The ore lies about 100 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6), which is here the basis of all sections. The range of intervals 
is, however, considerable, the distance being sometimes reduced to 90 
feet, and occasionally rising to 120 feet. The level of the ore in a mine 
that covers even less than an acre will frequently be found to have a 
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range of 20 feet. These facts are entirely in keeping with the general 
character of the horizon. 

In composition the ore is not in most cases a true blackband, but 
much of it would rather come under that division of the stratified ores 
called clay-bands. . Thin streaks of coaly matter are distributed between 
the drab-colored layers of carbonate of iron. Below it there is often 
found, as in the other fields, a foot or two of coal, generally poor in 
quality, and not enough can be depended on to effect the calcination of 
the ore. 

The blackband in the immediate vicinity of Shawnee is supposed to 
have occupied about 20 acres, but it is now practically exhausted, only 
a few small areas being left of the original deposits. Four fur- 
nace stacks were built, upon the discovery of the ore, and they have 
made, in their short career, quick work with what has been discovered up 
to this date. One furnace might have found a profitable life in the 
field, with the blackband for its main reliance, but four necessarily 
brought about a rapid exhaustion of the limited supply. 


The ore seldom rises above 3 feet in working height, and the 
average of the worked areas will not probably exceed 2 feet. It was 
largely mined by “stripping” or “tailing” at first, but that stage was 
soon passed, and almost all is taken from regularly opened drifts at the 
present time. ‘The calcined ore yields more than 50 per cent. of 
metallic iron. 


In section 14, of Pike township, about equally distant from New 
Lexington and Moxahala, the valuable deposit known as the “ Hone 
ore” was found. The bank covered less than 2 acres, and reached a 
maximum thickness of 8 feet. It has been entirely mined out. It was 
a distinctly stratified ore, but contained no carbonaceous seams. It 
was quite light in color when under cover. The outcrop was a rich 
and mellow limonite. A question has been raised as to the true geo- 
logical place of this ore, but there does not seem to be sufficient reason 
for rejecting the general conclusion that it lies at the blackband horizon. 


No such question exists in regard to the “‘ Whitlock ore” which is 
found in section 14, Bearfield township. This is certainly at the Upper 
Freeport horizon, and, moreover, it is a true blackband. A long and 
valuable section was measured in this vicinity, including the Whitlock 
bank. It is as follows: 
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Ames limestone. 
Interval—not measured. 
Cambridge limestone. 


Interv aleee Be Bee eee Aa Oe ee: BUAt de reeudeecmneeeameneneees 50 feet. 
Brush Creek coal—No. 7a, 

TNteRVvah oecsc. cnctvecas wexttestedelsadcesen seems mata cee 150009900000000 45 feet. 
Whitlock ore—Upper Freeport coal—No. 7. 

IMterval’.cetec icles tiescesaccecuca'ecasutioussecvetceceesatucemereine meremeaeees 61 feet. 
Nodular ore and fire-clay—Lower Freeport horizon ? 

Tantervyals AAs iecditeh15 5 ISR ee ee recA 51 feet. 


Middle Kittanning coal—No. 6. 
From lowest coal to ore, 117 feet; from same to Cambridge limestone, 212 feet. 


So far as worked, the seam has ranged between 13 and 4 feet in 
thickness. It carries enough coal and carbonaceous matter to effect its 
calcination. It is under much heavier cover than most of the ore 
bodies of this horizon. In fact, not another occurrence of genuine 
blackband has been noted in the State directly beneath the Ames lime- 
stone. The area already mined will not exceed an acre, but the hills 
come down so abruptly that the possibilities of tailing or stripping the 
ore have already been exhausted. Drifts have been pushed under the 
hill, but they are not now open. According to what seems reliable 
testimony, the ore was left at full thickness at the head of the drifts. 
If this be true, there is still a considerable amount to be looked for in 
this region. ‘The horizon can be marked through a large territory. 
All the ore that was mined here, was taken to Moxahala Furnace. The 
raw ore contains 36 per cent. of iron. 

There is another important field near Bristol, in the southwestern 
corner of Pike township. ‘Two bodies of the ore have been found and 
worked in sections 29 and 32, respectively. The former is known as 
the Clark ore from the name of the farm on which it occurs; the latter 
is, for a like reason, called the Bowman ore. Both have been worked 
quite largely, the former for Moxahala Furnace, and the latter for the 
Shawnee furnaces. The average thickness of the Clark ore is less than 
15 inches. The Bowman ore covered originally about 22 acres, and 
probably two thirds of it have been mined out. It occurs in two benches, 
separated by about 15 inches of shale. The upper ore bench is 6 inches 
thick; the lower ranges between 12 and 15 inches. The ore is mainly 
mined by stripping. A tram-way conveys it from the mine to the rail- 
road at McCuneville. These deposits are not equal in value to the 
Tron Point beds. They fall below in thickness, and perhaps also in 
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quality, but they have already yielded many thousand tons of iron, and 
the supply is not exhausted. 

To the south of Moxahala, several large deposits of rough ore 
oceur at the same general level, but experience does not warrant us in 
assigning to them any real value as sources of iron. One of them is so 
high in phosphorus that it would serve a better purpose as a fertilizer 
than as an iron ore. 

In section 2, Ward township, Hocking county, on the Helen Fur- 
nace lands, a blackband ore has been opened and worked to the extent, 
at least, of several thousand tons. It lies 93 feet above the main coal 
(Middle Kittanning or No. 6). It carries a foot or two of coal above 
it (Upper Freeport or No. 7), and below it there is also a sulphurous, 
carbonaceous deposit that verges toward coal. The Lower Freeport 
coal also appears in the section. The ore ranges from 6 to 15 inches in 
thickness. It lies under comparatively light cover. When calcined it 
yields fully 50 per cent. of iron. It has been mined by drifts, and 
shows itself a persistent deposit, so far as it has been followed. It 
appears to hold a considerable area, being found in several tracts that 
are separated by valleys. It did not work as kindly in the furnace as 
could be desired, and since it cost as much, or nearly as much, as the 
Baird ore that the other furnaces of the valley were handling, it was 
found necessary to abandon its use, at least for a time. 

This completes the enumeration of the blackband deposits that are 
now worked or that have been worked in the Hocking Valley. The 
discoveries of these several basins have all been made by practical men, 
coal miners or ore diggers, and the first found were a source of surprise 
to the geologists who were best acquainted with the field. So long an 
intervah exists between the Tuscarawas blackband field and Perry 
county that there seemed good reason for believing that the iron-making 
stage of the Upper Freeport coal horizon had already been left behind. 

This new blackband field is by no means equal in value to the 
older one, but it made a notable addition to the iron ores of the valley. 
In the light of what is now known, it is clear that it has not been turned 
to the best account in an economic point of view. 


Two other ores of the Upper Freeport horizon have been worked — 
during the last few years in the Hocking Valley, though neither of 
them is the basis of present operations. They are known as the Buchtel 
and Straitsville ores, respectively. ‘The former belongs at the horizon 
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of the Upper Freeport clay, underlying the coal of the seam, and, con- 
sequently, the blackband by 5 to 15 feet. The Straitsville ore is borne 
by or replaces the Upper Freeport limestone, which is here separated 
from the coal by an interval of 20 to 30 feet. The Straitsville ore is 
thus 60 to 70 feet above the main coal (No. 6), and the Buchtel ore, 
80 to 90 feet above the same base. ‘The usual interval between the two 
ore horizons is 15 feet. 


Both of these ores are local in their occurrence, and they are not 
by any means persistent beds. The Buchtel ore has by far its best 
development in the vicinity of Buchtel Furnace, where also it has been 
largely worked, and the location of which was fixed in part by the 
presence of these deposits; the Straitsville ore has been mined in the 
large way at but a few points, viz., in the hills adjacent to New Straits- 
ville, from which several thousand tons were taken out a few years 
since, and from the vicinity of Moxahala, where many unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to find in it a safe basis for iron manufacture. 
It is known here as the Sour apple ore, or as nodular ore. 


The Buchtel ore is a lean carbonate of iron, always calcareous, and 
often passing by easy gradations into an impure limestone. The nodules 
or bowlders that compose it are of large size, and are very hard and 
heavy. They are imbedded in clay, and are light gray in color, some- 
times inclining to blue. The thickness of the seam at its best is between 
5 and 6 feet, and there are considerable areas where it exceeds two feet 
in thickness. The upper portion, where the seam is thickest, generally 
consists of a separate layer of nodules, more calcareous than the main 
seam, and called, distinctively, bowlder ore. ‘The outcrop ore is rough 
and unpromising for the most part, though an occasional mass of fair 
quality is found. Analysis of seven samples, selected from the stock 
pile of calcined ore at Akron Furnace, when the seam was first worked, 
showed an average of a little less than 21 per cent. of metallic iron 
(Howard). The bowlder ore was mined with the rest of the seam at 
this time. When this is left out, the percentage runs higher. The 
best of the calcined ore is said to yield 33 per cent. in the furnace. 
There is a considerable amount of lime in it, but the proportions are 
entirely uncertain, and it can never be safely used for flux. There is 
no way of knowing what proportions of iron and lime go into the fur- 
nace top where the products of this seam are used. 

The same seam has been mined on a large scale at the new furnaces 


g 
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at Floodwood. ‘The ore taken out was mainly outcrop ore, and it thus 
makes the best possible showing for the seam. Of the many thousand 
tons mined here, it seems quite doubtful whether one pound will ever 
be charged into a furnace stack. No experienced iron-master would 
consent to run such a stock pile through a furnace. 

This stratum, though massive and conspicuous, is not, therefore, 
considered as adding to the resources of the valley in iron manufacture. 

The same conclusion is reached in regard to the Straitsville ore. 
It is exceedingly treacherous as a geological element, the ore playing 
fast and loose with the limestone to which it belongs, and always making 
a better appearance on the outcrop than under cover. It is also very 
unsteady in composition. Moxahala furnace was built to run upon 
these nodular ores which make a conspicuous feature in the geological 
sections of that part of the county. Under the management of J. G. 
Chamberlain, Esq., an experienced iron-master, investigation was made 
of every deposit in the vicinity that held out any promise. Not one 
was found that would repay working. Zanesville furnace also ex- 
perimented with this ore with similar results. There is not a point in 
the Hocking Valley where this horizon is yielding any ore at the 
present time, though a great deal of outcrop nodular ore could be sup- 
plied at low rates. 

With such conditions applying to these seams, it does not seem 
necessary to give further details in regard to their development or 
distribution. 

A line of facts, similar to the foregoing in many respects, is found 
in what is called the Dugway ore. ‘This is a deposit of the same gen- 
eral character as the Buchtel ore, but lying above the lower stratum of 
the Mahoning sandstone. The ore probably occurs at or a little below 
the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone. It lies from 15 to 30 feet 
above the Upper Freeport coal (No. 7), and about the same distance 
below the Brush Creek coal (No. 7a). 

It occurs in massive blocks or bowlders that lie in a red and white 
clay. The bowlders will often make a thickness of 3 or 4 feet, in an 
ageregate of 6 feet of outcrop. The horizon is quite steady, being 
shown in almost every section where it is due, especially along the 
Sunday Creek Valley. An analysis ofa selected sample of the weath- 
ered ore from the farm of Joseph W. Jones, on Mud Fork, near the 
Blondin well, gives the following results : 
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ANALYSIS OF Dugway Orr, Mup Forr, Trimpie Townsuip. (Lord.) 


SUTCaicicaeeseceseseterscctoeetoss ceases sevesiass cts tena searestoeenc acre ceceeeer ara ners 11.97 
UPON PLOCOKIM Se evecvecss ces seccas cssccnesleveceeen saa Nem ence emcee me Nae ance 29.04 
TrOmiSOSQUIORId Oh seseiie. sc edes tees dese nce celedoahapeuencsnasmeeeecememencee leeaaee ee 14.43 
A VU TING He yao estes a wbetsa ncieft sss dodoianonosmc secede ae sense eee eer er eee 6.29 
Manganese OXIG@!..cccscsecscees ve sesistwcvsenescsocqueoneseessaeseaaeeeen aoe ences 0.83 
PETIT Rinse cee cise sos cissoeecussiaces seni sescnasecesndeones caceccdaemancccesnecteneee erence 6.10 
IMIBOTNESIANrusseceesosdcteacccres doceeccsesucoe ceususiinccencceseesccceeeeeteeeneee eee 2.83 
Carbomiciacia ai.. ics. hostess Betts Salas esas eee cao eee ee 25.68 
PHOSPHOFIC ACIG jo2c.f ess ticastoessdecoeescekecsices secede soneuemenee ooo meeomeene tert 0.828 
SUL PWUY J. . scecssecsees cvsedecececsstauccaceseccanscsdececuse meas wecodseee memento 0.024 
Water andsorganichmattenmessacccscssomcocacne eects cesceseer ce eeeeneeres 2.41 
IMIOISCUTE sisi Jeosesetbacsrcbecessereseace®scoudstnssescesuoacedecneesecteteeececetes 0.41 
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Me tallicHronie.csciectcsbeeecdeoccescocenetssoecascocnemeersees toes soaiseoe anes 32.70 
PHOSPHOLUS5.. < vesscceassnacseadeescscosseenssecccosuesecncoenc tate mee eraser 0.361 
SUlP HUY’ ..ccise sasesnssccese sboweecsidessstevelcceneaesenssesuensadsacansotenees ees coves 0,024 


Tron could be made from an ore that would maintain this character 
and composition, but experience has shown a rapid reduction in the 
percentage of iron as soon as the outcrop is left. A few attempts have 
been made to mine and work the ore. At Corning several hundred 
tons were taken out of the seam, which is in full development and easily 
reached, but the use of the sample that was mined created no demand 
for more. The ore appears somewhat better than the two deposits last 
described, but it may be necessary to relegate it to the same quiescent 
state under present conditions of iron-making. 


There remain to be considered two other classes of ores that are 
mined in this portion of the field, viz., block and limestone ores. 

There is one persistent and widely worked block ore that has been 
mined in every township in which its horizon is struck within these two 
counties. It is the ore already described as the Junction City block 
ore. It is also known as widely as the Union Furnace block ore. It 
lies about 15 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. It has been 
extensively worked in Jackson township, Perry county, for Zanesville 
Furnace ; and also to some extent in Monday Creek township, for Baird 
Furnace. In Falls, Green, Starr and Washington townships, of Hock- 
ing county, it has furnished a large supply to at least four furnaces, viz., 
Union, Logan, Baird’s, and Craft’s. The largest production of this 
county has been in Green and Starr townships. For a number of years 
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Union Furnace obtained its chief supply from this seam in Starr town- 
ship, and Logan Furnace drew quite largely for its ore from this horizon 
in Falls township. The block ore of Green bonnship makes a small 
contribution to Craft’s Furnace. 

The ore ranges, as usual, from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, averaging 
about 5 or 6 inches. All that has been mined is outcrop ore, taken 
from stripping benches. ‘This grade yields somewhat more than 40 per 
cent. of iron, the quality of which is excellent. The ore is low in 
phosphorus, and its sulphur can be easily controlled. It has a tendency 
in some places to run into flint. The future production must be limited 
by the extent of available outcrop, as the thinness of the seam forbids 
the following it under cover. ‘There is still a large amount of territory 
that can be reached by existing lines of communication. 

There are several other block ores in the field, but none of them 
has been worked to any notable extent. 


The Baird ore of this district is the ‘ Limestone ore” of the 
Hanging Rock field. It has already been described as occurring to a 
small extent in Reading and Clayton townships, of northern Perry 
county. It becomes an element of real value in Pike, Jackson and 
Monday Creek townships, of southern Perry, and also in Gore, Green 
and Starr townships, of Hocking county. There are also valuable 
bodies of it in the highest hills of Falls and Washington townships, 
but the area here is quite small. 

Throughout the territory now described, it has been worked on a 
large scale for many years. Not only the furnaces already named, but 
three others in addition, viz., thé Bessie, the Thomas Iron Company’s 
and Winona furnaces, have all obtained large amounts of ore from this 
thoroughly known and thoroughly approved seam. It retains all the 
characteristics that have given to it its excellent reputation in Southern 
Ohio. It occurs in the same form, and in the same stratigraphical 
associations as there, but its thickness is a little less than in Lawrence 
and Jackson counties. It averages 8 inches here for the whole territory 
against 10 inches in the southern parts of the field. Of course, it often 
rises to 12 inches, and sometimes to double this measure, but this extra 
volume has generally to be paid for by corresponding decrease in the 
surrounding territory. It is separated from the Lower Kittanning coal 
by a very white seam of clay (the Kittanning clay), which ranges be- 
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tween 10 and 20 feet in thickness. The Ferriferous limestone is fully 
developed in some parts of the field immediately below it, as at Iles- 
boro, Washington township. Northward it is found more or less in all: 
large workings, but it is thin and inconspicuous, seldom showing in 
outcrop, and is often absent from the section altogether. It is often 
replaced or represented by a white flint, as in the southern counties. 
The ore has been mined by stripping only, and the benches of white 
clay, many miles in length, that mark the centers of production, are 
among the most noticeable features of the country. The outcrop ore is 
naturally most valued and sought for, but the seam appears to hold 
quite steady under heavy cover. Its place in the series ranges from 30 
to 50 feet below the Nelsonville coal, which is the standard element in 
all sections in this field. The usual interval between the coal and ore 
is 40 feet. Guided by measurements alone, explorations have revealed 
the presence of the ore in parts of the field where it would scarcely be 
looked for. Mr. W. B. Brooks proved the existence of a fine and 
characteristic stratum of it under his coal at Nelsonville. It is also 
found on the Hayden tract, under quite heavy cover. A thin develop- 
ment of it extends through the hills to the Monday Creek Valley, 
where it has been opened on the Cawthorn farm. It seems to have 
reached its natural limit at this point. It has been mined as far east as 
Shawnee, in Salt Lick township, where it hes just above drainage. 

The ore is almost entirely of the odlitic variety throughout the 
Hocking Valley, and, though not over rich in iron, and quite high in 
silica, it is so free from sulphur and phosphorus, and is otherwise so 
constituted, that it yields an iron of great tenacity and consequent value. 
The mill iron manufactured from it is noted for its strength, and finds 
market even where very rigorous demands as to this quality are made, 


No mention has been made of kidney ores in the field now under 
consideration. There are none that contribute to the iron manufacture 
of the district at the present time. Only one persistent horizon is to 
be found here. The Kittanning shales, occupying in whole or in part 
the interval between the Kittanning coals (Nos. 5 and 6), have been 
found to be ferriferous around the whole margin of the field thus far. 
They offer no exception here. A kidney ore of unusual and marked 
characteristics occurs everywhere in the shales below the Nelsonville 
coal. The kidneys sometimes approach within 2 or 3 feet of the coal, 
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and sometimes they recede 12 or 15 feet fromit. They are not gathered 
into a seam, but are scattered irregularly through the clay and shale. 
They consist of a very fine-grained and consequently heavy blue car- 
bonate. They are generally more or less symmetrical in shape, inclining 
to a discoidal form. A marked peculiarity of the ore is that it contains 
throughout its substance fragments of fern leaves, and other carbo- 
niferous plants in exquisite preservation. When freshly broken, the most 
delicate venation of the leaves can be observed. Insect remains have 
not been reported in these kidneys, but their occurrence would be no 
surprise to those that have studied the deposit, as there are many points 
of resemblance between these nodules and other Carboniferous conere- 
tions which have yielded such remains. The ore maintains this peculiar 
fossiliferous character, in places, as far south as Willard, Kentucky. 

The ore is rich in iron, and the quality is not in any respect un- 
favorable, so far as analysis has shown, but the fact that it hes scattered 
to such a degree, forbids the mining of it. Tradition records, however, 
that it was the first ore ever turned to account for iron making from 
the Hocking Valley. A boat load was taken to the Mary Ann furnace, 
near Granville, in the early days of the Ohio canal. On both sides of 
the Ohio Valley,.as will be presently shown, this ore has been and still 
is quite extensively worked. 


From this review it will be seen that all of the ore now mined in 
the Hocking Valley comes from the three well-marked horizons named © 
below: 


Blackband or Iron Point ore, accompanying Upper Freeport coal. 
Limestone or Baird ore, borne by Ferriferous limestone. 
Block ore, below Lower Mercer limestone. 


Several other horizons have been named at which ores of various 
grades and character appear. Some of these ores have been experi- 
mentally worked, but none of them have been found to justify larger 
and continuous operations. 

Of these three ores the most accessible portions have already been 
largely taken. The outcrop furnishes not only the cheapest, but on 
every account the best ore of the seam. This outcrop ore has been 
followed or “tailed” into the hills, at least as far as the empirical 
mining rule, “a foot of stripping for an inch of ore,’’ would require. 
This is certainly true for most of the lands naturally tributary to the 
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older furnaces, viz., Baird’s, Gore, and Bessie. There are still large 
bodies of ore from these several horizons that have been described, 
under deep cover in the hills, but present conditions of iron-making 
forbid the mining of these shallow seams, except by shallow stripping. 
To work them in drifts adds not less than 50 per cent. to the cost of 
production, and the product cannot bear the tax. It does not therefore 
seem possible that the native ores of the valley can ever again hold as 
prominent a place in the iron-making of the valley as they have thus 
far held through its short history. very year brings Lake Superior 
and other great sources of iron practically nearer to this field, and 
while these native ores may long be sought in small amounts to impart 
certain. particular qualities that are desired in the iron to be produced, 
the furnaces will soon come to place their main dependence on high 
grade foreign ores, relying upon the valley for the purest and best iron- 
making coal of the State. 


6. Iron OreES OF THE HANGING Rock DISTRICT, INCLUDING THE 
CouUNTIES OF VINTON, JACKSON, GALLIA, SCIOTO 
AND LAWRENCE. 


The district which is now to be considered is by far the most im- 
portant of the Ohio field in respect to the production of iron ore. Blast 
furnaces were established here more than 60 years ago, the entire ore 
supply of which was derived from the adjacent furnace land. Not only 
have these first established furnaces been maintained in uninterrupted 
activity for the most part, but many new ones have been built from time 
to time, and the iron manufacturing interest has come to be recognized 
as, next to agriculture, the most important of the district. All of the 
earlier furnaces, and many of the later ones, are charcoal furnaces, the 
organization of which is as follows: 

There is attached to each furnace a large body of land, often con- 
sisting of several thousand acres, from which the whole furnace stock, 
ore, flux and fuel, must, as a rule, be derived. Certain main horizons 
furnish the chief supply of ore, but every addition to this supply is wel- 
comed. No indication or “blossom” is neglected or left unproved. 
While this state of things is true at all of the furnaces, there is special 
stress laid upon the discovery of ore seams at such of them as are 
situated outside of the main ore belts. The westernmost furnaces, as a 
rule, have the most precarious supply, and it is upon the western margin 
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of the furnace district that we find the largest number of separate ore 
seams counted, many of which have been but little worked, and which 
would never have been worked at all, except for the urgent local 
demand. 

As a result of all this sharpened inspection, the furnace managers 
have been led to recognize several locally important seams of ore in 
addition to the well-known and persistent horizons that have been 
followed thus far around the margin of the coal field. 

Of the persistent horizons, as has been often repeated in the pre- 
ceding pages, by far the most valuable element is the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. It has been found comipg clearly into the sections of southern 
Perry and Hocking counties, and from this region it extends to the 
southward with almost unbroken continuity. Its ore rates as high in 
value as in persistency. 7 

The Mercer horizon is also exceedingly serviceable. The lower 
limestone of this group can be followed without real interruption from 
the Pennsylvania line to the central part of Jackson county. From 
that point to the Ohio Valley it is not steady, but it is found often 
enough to establish the sections. ‘The ore that goes with it maintains 
its place, even when the limestone temporarily disappears. 

The coal seams are also valuable guides in following the series frou 
point to point, and when limestone, ore and coal are all brought into 
requisition, a very clear and symmetrical order comes to light. 

The ores of the Hanging Rock district can be divided on strati- 
graphical grounds into three quite natural groups. It will be more 
convenient to treat of them in these divisions, though the classification 
already proposed will not be lost sight of. The divisions are as follows: 

1. The lowest division extends from the Sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone to the Mercer group, including both. The most characteristic 
and valuable elements of this division are block ores. In fact, all of 
the block ores of the entire series are embraced within these limits. 
Three persistent and six more or less important ores must be referred 
to this group. This division embraces 225 to 250 feet of strata. 

2. The second division covers the famous ore of the Ferriferous 
limestone horizon, which is the central feature of the whole district, 
and it may also be made to include the two weaker ores that lie next 
below the limestone, and which are often known as limestone kidneys. 
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At most, there are but three ores in this division. The section meas- 
ures about 100 feet. ! 

3. To the third division, which in its leading elements embraces 
about 150 feet, may be assigned all the ores that are worked at horizons 
higher than the Ferriferous limestone. According to the limits thus 
far followed, the upper boundary of this section should be the Mahoning 
sandstone, but convenience will be subserved in the present instance 
by transcending this limit, and considering here all of the remaining 
ores of the region. This section is mainly composed of kidney ores, of 
which there are two and sometimes three fairly regular horizons, but 
the banded ores of the Upper Freeport horizon must also be included 
with this group. There is not a marked cevelopment of the latter type 
of ores in the Hanging Rock district, but on one furnace tract some 
mining is done, apparently at this level. The Peterson or Red ore of 
Olive Furnace is a stratified ore, and probably of Upper Freeport age. 
It is worked by Olive Furnace. There needs to be added to the list 
one or two higher ores that have been at some time worked in the 
district. The Oak Ridge Furnace was run for the greater part of its 
brief history on an ore that is found 20 feet above the Cambridge lime- 
stone. The Banda ore of Gallia Furnace, and the Hallelujah ore of 
Mt. Vernon Furnace are also examples of this class. These last-named 
ores probably belong to the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone, to 
which the Dugway ore of the Hocking Valley has also been referred. 
The former is not now worked, but the latter is worked to a consider- 
able extent at Mt. Vernon Furnace. 

_In the brief review to be made of the field, the above named divi- 
sions will be followed, beginning with the lowest. 


(1.) ORES FROM THE SUB-CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE TO THE 


MERCER GROUP, INCLUSIVE.—LOWEST DIVISION. 


The best single section to represent this series is found on the lands 
of Scioto Furnace, Scioto county. But one addition needs to be made 
to the furnace section, in fact, to represent all the ores of the district, 
from the Upper Mercer limestone downwards. The section, which was 
furnished by Mr. Dudley Hutchins, of Scioto Furnace, and verified by 


our own work, is as follows: 
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Feet. 


Gb SHANE IiaBloghore= { Tec M plsok Main block, Upper block ......... 258 


Interval, 12 feet. 
MEE SOTO LOCKION Clacton eae eco tee cose es a cen slsccaoule sees ceeecrcocsiesscsssbcentesesee nets 246 
Interval, 38 feet. 


Lower Mercer ore. 
Interval, 40 feet. 


TSN Fes Tibet oro { Blue Limestone block, Lower block ..... Ladi ae 208 


By JECIEP COG==LIEYS GD 6009000000000000000900000000000 c000000D000005000000N00"500080000000000 168 
Interval, 78 feet. 


4. Lincoln ore—Covering Blue ore, Thompson ore, Kidney ore, etc........ 90 
Interval, 60 feet. 


Blackband ore—Sharon horizon veeeeeceeseeeesceeeesceeesseeeeeuns sonesaeeaeaeeuers 30 
Interval, 30 feet. 


Guinea-fowl ore—Conglomerate horizon 
(1. Block ore of Maxville limestone. ) 


The measurements are longer here than to the northward. The 
one ore to be added to the series is the block ore (No. 1), that is borne 
by the Maxville or Sub-carboniferous limestone. South of the Ohio 
River it becomes more regular and valuable, and is known as “lime- 
stone ore.” It is of small account in Ohio, being seldom worked, 
except as an accessory element when the limestone is quarried or mined 
for furnace use. Harrison township, Scioto county, and Hamilton 
township, Jackson county, are the only localities that have produced 
any considerable amount of it. Its quality is good and its volume fair 
for a block ore, the thickness ranging from 4 to 8 inches, but the lime- 
stone horizon is itself one of the most inconstant of the series, and the 
ore does not extend beyond the limestone. 

Its place in the series, when present, is but a few feet below the 
Conglomerate horizon, which makes the base of the series given above. 

The Guinea-fowl ore (No. 2 of the section) has already been 
characterized, and requires no further discussion. It is a showy but 
worthless deposit. Its volume is good, reaching a maximum of 3 feet, 
but its quality excludes it from furnace supply. It carries, in addition 
to all the chemically combined silica of the ore, a large percentage of 
sand and quartz pebbles. Its place is upon the upper surface of the 
Conglomerate. It doubtless lacks persistency, as the stratum that bears 
it is very unsteady. | 

This section is mainly occupied by block ores, as has already been 
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stated, but there are two examples found in it of stratified ores. The 
lowermost one of these (No. 3 of the section), seems to belong to the 
horizon of the lowest coal. Blackband, as will be remembered, occurs 
at the level of this seam in Northern Ohio, and attains great value 
there, but no clear and well defined example of it has been reported 
south of Mahoning county. On the lands of Scioto Furnace, however, 
a few hundred tons of a stratified ore have been mined from the very 
floor of the Lower Coal Measures. There is no good development of 
the Sharon or lowest coal in the county, but the ore comes from the 
place where it is due. The deposit is not even or regular, and it is 
confined, so far as is now known, to a few localities. Exploration has 
been of a simple and inexpensive kind, and our knowledge is therefore 
mainly derived from a few outerops. No analyses are at hand, but it 
is safe to say that the ore is low in iron. It has been tried in the fur- 
nace, but is no longer mined. | 

The most important fact in connection with this deposit is the 
reappearance of blackband at the Sharon coal level. Though this 
particular deposit has no great value, its presence dislodges the pre- 
sumption against the occurrence of ore at this horizon, which the circuit 
of 200 miles, from which it is absent, has served to establish. 


No other beds of this character are now known, unless the forma- 
tion referred to in the subsequent paragraph as occurring in section 2, 
Richland township, Vinton county, shall be assigned to this place in 
the scale. 

At 80 to 1CO feet above the Conglomerate or the Sub-carboniferous 
limestone, and at 100 to 125 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, 
in the southern part of the field, and at 75 to 100 feet further north- 
ward, there is a series of small ore deposits. Not less than five distinct 
names have been given to ores that have been opened and worked about 
Scioto Furnace at this general level. The best known of these names 
is perhaps the Lincoln ore, or No. 4 of the section. It matters but 
little whether there are one or five seams of ore in this series, for no 
one of them singly adds much to the supply of the district, nor do all 
combined. 

The horizon is seen to be about that of the Wellston coal. This 
seam is often covered with heavy kidneys of ore, known as the Davis 
ore, near Wellston, and it is probable that these several ores of Scioto 
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county are contemporaneous with the coal formation of Jackson county, 
which was formed at the margin of the field. 

At Franklin Furnace, long since dismantled, small benches, at this 
general level, show that a little ore was once obtained here. At Empire 
Furnace the same thing is true. Near Jackson Furnace, Jackson 
county, also, a seam of rough ore, running from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, 
was worked on a small scale when the furnace was in operation, at 
about 90 feet above the Conglomerate level. On lots 12 and 13, Lick 
township, Jackson county, a rough ore is found 80 or 90 feet below the 
Lower Mercer limestone. In section 9, Lick township, ore has been 
dug 60 or 70 feet below the same horizon. At Petraea, Jackson county, 
ore also appears at this level. In section 33, Washington township, 
Jackson county, rough ore has been mined at 80 feet below the Lower 
Mercer limestone. In Richland township, Vinton county, near Rays- 
ville, ore has been recently mined in a small way, at 70 to 80 feet below 
the Lower Mercer limestone. In section 25, same township, an ore, 23 
feet thick, is mined at the same level. In section 3, and also in 2, of 
the same township, there are quite conspicuous displays of ore at the 
same general horizon. The last-named locality shows the iron as 
approaching a blackband ore. Attention was called to this point by 
Dr. D. V. Rannels, of McArthur. This ore may belong to the next 
lower horizon, as intimated on a preceding page. In any case, there is 
a large amount of the seam throughout the township. 

The statements that have been now given cover most of the facts 
as to the development of these lowest ores, and it is plain that they add 
but little to the mineral resources of the field. 


Boggs Ore. 


The next ore, No. 5 of the section, holds a very different place 
from those last described. It is a new ore, but it makes a valuable 
addition to the stock already known. In Bloom township, Scioto 
county, which is the most important center of its development, it is 
known as the Boggs ore, from the name of the farmer on whose lands 
it was first opened, but at Howard Furnace, in Vernon township, and 
also at Scioto and Bloom Furnaces, the same seam has been worked on 
a small scale for many years as the flag ore. This term suggests the 
nature of the ore. It is a stratified deposit, occurring in sheets or 
“flags”? like sandstone or shale. It is not a blackband, as there is no 
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coal and but little carbonaceous matter in the seam, nor does it agree 
in appearance with the clay-bands of the Upper Freeport horizon. It 
consists mainly of gray carbonate of iron, interleaved with gray shale. 
The ore has excellent volume, reaching in the drifts a maximum thick- 
ness of 6 feet, and holding a thickness of 4 to 5 feet over considerable 
territory. Almost all that is now obtained is mined in regularly opened 
drifts. The chief center of its present production is at and about 
Webster, Bloom township. All of the ore from this field is taken by 
the Jackson and Wellston furnaces. The large and continued use of it 
at these points guarantees at least a fair quality to the ore. 

This quality is further shown by the following partial analysis of 
the ore, furnished by Issaac Brown, Esq., President of Star Furnace 
Company, Jackson: 


Metallic if Ont ica secsdancsonss sone sebsee vcnee es eeee en enue cee Soe eee 34,7 
Silica and ‘alumina ctaccosgcacesecss esucuessnsoweeweeeuemon eet seee ea eeeaes 22.4 
Sulphur ...... sab So wele- sau sin boos dea Slows be Seah b Sead nakdes secs Sartunac sloc teers sem ener 0.231 
PHOS PH OPUS): .fiscaa ves acasenn desea sees Goeeres oe eee eee) Cee oe ee eee 0 557 
IMOIStULC w.scccuat cess stees sevseeted saseneuescarneeceneconsestece mameeemeen eeeomeetrss 4.6 


Mr. Brown further states that the ore contains 3 per cent. of lime, 
that it loses 24 per cent. in calcination, and that the calcined ore yields 
in the furnace, in actual work, 48 per cent. of iron, which is a little 
better than the analysis above given indicates. He adds that the iron 
made from the Boggs ore is a strong, dark-colored, open-grained foundry 
iron of excellent quality. The only faults of the ore are its leanness, 
and the fact that it cannot be worked by itself. 

In Vernon township it is thinner than in Bloom, but it still over- 
measures the other accessible seams, with the exception of the Franklin 
block. It has long been mined by Howard Furnace as the flag ore. 
At Clinton Furnace, it is apparently replaced by a sandy limestone. 

Promising outcrops of the seam are known in Hamilton township, 
Jackson county, and the so-called limestone ore of Richland Furnace 
is probably to be referred to this horizon. 

A considerable supply of ore for many years to come, is to be 
expected from the Boggs seam. ‘The two or three square miles at the 
center of Bloom township that contain it would of themselves warrant 
such a statement. 

Its place in the scale is easily remembered. It lies about 40 feet 
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below the Lower Mercer limestone. The range of intervals is small, 
not exceeding 10 feet. 

The only ore of the counties to the northward with which it can 
be correlated is the Junction City or Union Furnace block ore, and 
this possibly takes the place of the Lower Mercer coal. It is not 
claimed that this correlation is established on any stratigraphical con- 
nections between the fields, but the regular expansion of intervals to 
the southward would throw the Junction City ore about to the level of 
the Boggs ore in Scioto county. | 


Block Ores. 


The three ores that are next reached in ascending order are by far 
the most important of the division, and are among the well-marked and 
well-known ores of the field. Two of them, moreover, are of the 
persistent class, coming into the present sections from every district 
which our review has thus far traversed. They are the block ores of 
the Mercer series. There are but two ores in the rest of the field, 
accompanying this group, but a third and intermediate one is added in 
the Hanging Rock district. The lowermost certainly covers the Lower 
Mercer or Blue limestone, the most wonderfully persistent little stratum 
of the entire geological scale of Ohio. It has more hundreds of miles 
of outcrop than it has feet in thickness. The uppermost of the three 
ores also frequently covers a limestone or flint, which matches in all 
respects to the Upper Mercer horizon, to which the flint and ore are 
referred. There remains an ore of frequent occurrence and quite wide 
distribution between these two ores. It is commonly known as the 
sandblock ore. It is generally nearer to the upper block than it is to 
the lower, being 12 to 20 feet from one and 25 to 35 feet from the other. 

The lower block ore is known by several local designations. It is 
called the blue limestone block, in Jackson county, the little block and 
the fine block at other points. It is thin in southern Ohio, seldom ex- 
ceeding 6 inches in thickness, and ranging where worked from 4 to 6 
inches, but it is persistent, and its quality is steady and excellent. It: 
is nowhere mined in drifts, but the benchings for it skirt a great many 
hills and a great number of miles of outcrop. All of the western fur- 
naces, except Jefferson, use it, but none of them make it a reliance. 

The middle ore or sandblock is on the whole a better ore than its 
name implies. Its use is not generally encouraged at the furnaces, but 
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Howard, Pine Grove, Scioto, the Jackson and Wellston Furnaces, all 
take a good deal of it in the course of the year. It is scarcely thicker 
on the average than the lower block. It yields at many points as mel- 
low and excellent ore as any horizon of the series, but it is not reliable, 
and good ore is likely enough to run into a poor or worthless quality 
quite abruptly. It is rougher looking ore than the lower block, as a 
rule. A coal seam comes in occasionally, exactly upon its horizon, as 
will be shown in a subsequent chapter. This makes it probabl+« that 
the ore replaces in part the coal of the Upper Mercer horizon. It is 
decidedly the least valuable of the three block ores. 


The upper block ore has been named by Mr. C. N. Brown, the as- 
sistant who has done most of the work in this field, the Franklin block. 
It was the main reliance of Franklin Furnace during its whole exist- 
ence, and moreover its westernmost outcrops are on the lands of this 
furnace, and it is nowhere better than at this point. Ohio and Pine 
Grove furnaces also put great dependence on this seam. It is known 
in the Ohio Valley as the main block, the others running under and 
thinning out as they go to the eastward, but this one holding its place 
in full force as far as Ashland, Ky. The more common designation for 
it is the Big Red block. By this name it is known at all of the southern 
furnaces where it has its best development. ‘This name suggest one of 
the chief distinctions, and one of the trivial marks of the ore, viz., its 
size, and its color on outcrops. It ranges from 8 to 12 inches in thickness 
on Ohio and Pine Grove lands. At Ironton it measures fully 2 feet, 
but is very close grained and stubborn, and lacking in adaptation for 
use in charcoal furnaces, but Sarah Furnace of Ironton is at present 
using ore from this seam. At Bloom, Scioto and Monroe furnaces, and 
throughout Jackson county, it has a general thickness of 12 or 14 inches. 
The ore seldom fails where it is due, but it is sometimes too coarse and 
rough to secure approval. Good ore, however, comes in from this 
horizon at almost every furnace to which the seam is naturally tributary, 
and at some points the quality is excellent. 


This ore has now been followed under one general name, and with 
quite uniform characteristics from the Ohio Valley to the Vinton 
county line. In Clinton and Elk townships of Vinton county, where 
it is known as the Craig ore, the Robbins ore, and the Huhn block, it 
holds substantially the same features as at the southward, but in Swan 
township it takes on new proportions, and has been found within the 
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last few years a proper basis for mining on a large scale. It is here 
known as the Dunkel ore, the Creola ore, and the Swan township ore. 
It is underlain with its limestone or flint throagh a considerable part 
of its area. 

It has a maximum thickness of 24 inches, and it seldom falls below 
16 inches in the extensive workings of the seam that have here been 
carried forward. The seam, however, consists of two benches, approxi- 
mately equal in thickness, but of unequal quality, the upper portion 
furnishing the best ore, and the lower, which is quite silicious, being often 
rejected by the furnaces. The ore has a coarse and unpromising look, 
but the furnace men who use it pronounce it not only better than it 
looks, but a fair source of iron. 

It has been mined thus far almost exclusively by stripping or ‘“‘tail- 
ing.” The ore diggings about Creola are the largest and deepest con- 
tinuous benchings in the entire district. Immense quantities of the ore 
are of course left behind the benches, under the cover of the hills, and 
there is also a large quantity of outcrop ore still accessible, but at 
greater distance from the railroad than that already worked. The en- 
tire production is trioutary to the Hocking Valley furnaces. 

_ The remaining block ores of the series are entirely overshadowed 
in northern Vinton county by the Dunkel ore, but all three hozizons of 
the block ores appear here. 

On Abram Clark’s farm, secti n 9, Elk township, we find the fol- 
lowing section : 


Dunkel ore—Franklin or Big Red block. 


TGS Tavieallerk ee esate ean ee Cece ns Brae STR Ck Ge UIE oo, LD IES 13 feet. 
Dever block—Sandblock. 
JIS RET ESAT cea SROGS SAOOSO RO ESOC ANA SHOOT Rt ei a 27 feet. 


Blue limestone—Lower Mereer. 


The middle or sandblock ore, here known as the Dever block, has 
been mined to quite an extent on several farms near by, reaching the 
railroad at Swaim’s Station. 

From this point southward, the three block ores, as has been 
already shown, have a full development and hold their places with 
great regularity. 

In closing the description of the ores of this section, the following 
recapitulation may be serviceable. 

There are four important ores in this lower division, viz., the three 
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regular block ores and the Boggs ore. Their relations to each other 
and the general scale are shown in the following table, viz. : 


Franklia block ore—Upper Mercer limestone horizon. 


Intervallencitie, saat sacvencosdscseusoscsatusecsioenas A Seeecdsentaee Hailes 10 to 20 feet. 
Sandblock oré—Upper Mercer coal horizon? 

Tt ER Vall eens ss is ce ssucseonsecceate eae aoe eme doen eoec tee aan 25 to 35 feet. 
Little block ore—Lower Mercer limestone horizon. 

| ah 2) 127) Pane een TI or a Abe pn ah Aon d AO to 45 feet. 


Boggs ore—Horizon of Junction City block ore’? possibly 
Lower Mercer coal horizon ? 


The maximum interval between the upper and lower block ores is 
75 feet; the minimum is about 40 feet. 

The longest measurement found is on the lands formerly owned by 
Junior Furnace, but intervals of 60 feet are not unusual in the Ohio 


Valley. 


(2.) THe LimMesTONE GRouP oR MIDDLE Division oF OREs. 


There are only three worked ores in this division, but one of them, 
by itself, outweighs in value all the other ores of the field combined. 
The series is shown below: 


1. Limestone ore—Horizon of Ferriferous limestone. 


Intervalle is... ccth nsnsseicaneanoesonmecsduewers tones eecece eee ncnanes 15 to 25 feet. 
2. Limestone kidney—Upper or Little kidney, Canary ore of 
Vernon township, ete. 


Intervals Jescswais detetestaansekioce aecenamasmaeron aceon saceeaaeeerrnene 15 to 25 feet. 
3. Limestone kidney—Lower or Main seam, horizon of Put- 
nam Hill limestone. 
leatrerAAll WO IOAN JOYE WIRD orand0 060000000000060000 000000000 70 feet. 


This sevies takes in the strata above the Franklin block ore to the 
Ferriferous limestone, including the latter. In vertical measurement, 
it almost always exceeds 100 feet. A few of the measured intervals 
are given below: 


Intervals. 
At LrOnton: ci ccececocheoelth ogceotaiscles dues Weoe's tie gale soe ele ee cieeceyaee anime cen ae wentaeeaere 107 feet. 
At Lawrence: Furnaces sce. cise. cicacty asdessestaesaaceieesaciaseeiaieee centers 103 to 115 “ 
At Genter Furnace ssicccsseese secs sates cscs ccloteosutaeosadagscm ee ratiac tens doseeetoce 108 ‘“ 
APOHIO*HOMNACE Ee eeseren seececece cect ccennsses tesmccoueeemuce ronenoees 102 to 115 “ 
In section 23, Vernon township, Scioto county...............ccesseeeeeeeees 133“ 
At Bloom Furnace isccsictecteccccuoses ce coceceol eve ccsecsewce b ecdastlacs seat eae Se 
In section 36, Lick township, Jackson COUNLY................0sesseeeeeseeeee 100 ‘ 
In section 34, Swan township, Vinton county .............cccsccereseessceeee 100 “ 


Tony, SEO SAV? GORVALINZ 200060000 000000000000000000 00000000000 panseaddcneseGleewers about 70 “ 
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Many such measurements could be given, but the range and the 
average are well shown in those that are here reported. 

Tt. will be noticed that but one third of this series is productive. 
The lower 70 feet earry no ore nor limestone, and, it may be added, but 
very little coal. They are more barren of economic interest than almost 
any other equal space in the Lower Measures. 


Limestone Kidney Ores. 


The first ore to be reached in our ascending review is the Lower 
or Main Limestone kidney ore, the place of which is 30 to 40 feet, and 
sometimes, possibly, 50 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. The 
usual distance in the territory where it is worked is 30 to 36 feet. 

It is not of wide extent, being confined in its most valuable phases 
to Elk and Clinton townships, Vinton county, and to Milton and Lick 
townships, Jackson county. At Lawrence Furnace, the so-called slate 
ore holds about the horizon of the limestone kidney. In all of its 
extent, a blue fossiliferous limestone, or a flint of like character, is quite 
likely to be found directly below the ore. This'flint is well shown on 
the Feeogh farm, section 11, Elk township, and also on the Felton farm, 
section 27, Elk township. It is also found in some of the workings 
that are tributary to the Wellston furnaces. A coal seam that occurs a 
few feet above the ore, is well developed in Elk township, and is here 
known as the Winters coal, and also as the Flint Vein. It is probably 
the Conway coal of the Ironton region. 

The ore consists of massive and close-grained, symmetrical con- 
eretions. Under cover they are blue and hard and heavy. On the out- 
crop, they furnish one of the finest ores of the series, scarcely inferior 
in any respect to the standard limestone ore. The horizon yields 10 or 
12 inches of ore, asa rule, and often exceeds this. In the vicinity of 
Wellston it sometimes is found 2 feet thick. The ore is nowhere mined 
in drifts, so far as known. 

The next ore is of small account. It is mellow and excellent, but 
there is not enough of it. It is known as the Little kidney in Vinton 
county, to a few townships of which it is limited. It seldom reaches 
6 inches in thickness. Its place is 15 feet below the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. It makes the red ore of [lesboro, Washington township, Hocking 
county, and is there granular, like the regular limestone ore. This last 
instance is the only one in which the ore is known to be worked north 
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of Vinton county. In the latter county it is mined in Elk and Brown 
townships to a small extent. In Lawrence and Scioto counties it has 
also long been worked in a like small way. It is here known as the 
Canary ore. Its position is about 25 feet below the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. The seam does not invite nor warrant large work, and it cannot 
be said to make an important contribution to the iron making resources 
of the district. 


Limestone Ore. 


The last and main ore of the division is so well known, and has 
been so often characterized already in the geological reports of the 
State that no extended description is here called for. The Ferriferous 
limestone that bears it, is itself of great value and importance to the 
whole district, yielding almost the entire supply of furnace flux and 
lime. The thickness of the limestone exceeds 5 feet through most of 
the territory that contains it, and sometimes reaches 10 feet. It is 
exceedingly regular and persistent, leaving but few wants throughout 
its field. It can be followed almost without a break from the Ohio 
River hills to Brown township, Vinton county. 

The ore has been quite fully described in vol. III, pages 905-6, 
and also on pages 404 and 413 of the present chapter. It now remains 
to point out its chief development up to the present time. 

In the first place it is to be noted that, like its limestone, it is an 
unusually persistent element. The chief “wants” or breaks in its 
continuity are the following: 

~ About Hanging Rock, and thence to the east of Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, taking in the site of La Grange Furnace, long since dismantled, 
there is found one of the largest of the districts that are wanting in 
the ore and limestone. ‘The failure of the ore was in fact the cause of 
the abandonment of La Grange Furnace. A large part of Pine Grove 
lands lacks both limestone and ore. 

Again, on Storms’ Creek, above old Vesuvius Furnace, a consider- 
able ‘‘ want” has been proved in the ore. There are several square 
miles of unproductive ore ground here. 

On Raccoon Creek, in Vinton township, Vinton county, along the 
Ohio and West Virginia Railroad, the limestone is very irregular, dis- 
appearing very frequently from the sections. The ore is equally unre- 
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liable. On Wheelabout Creek, in Madison township, it is also ex- 
tremely uncertain, but both of these stations are near the northern 
limit of the main sheet. In Brown township it has passed the limit, 
and beyond Hope Furnace neither limestone nor ore have been found 
to the eastward. Northward, the limestone is small and uncertain 
through Swan and Starr townships, but its ore is persistent and valu- 
able. This part of the field has been previously described. 

The following notes indicate the chief centers of past and present 
production : 


LAWRENCE County, 


Hamilton township, section 8—western outcrop. 
“ s near Newcastle—Ore irregular (near boundary of want 
already noticed.) 
Upper township, largely worked. 
Elizabeth township— 
Township 2, section 3, 4, 8, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 
Township 3, “ 31. 
Decatur township— Universal. 
Washington township— Universal. 
Symmes township, section 8—Present in small area, not mined. 
Lawrence i yi oe eS G 
Perrry 


66 (73 (73 6c (73 


Scioto CounrTy. 


Green township—l2 miles northeast of Haverhill, western outcrop. 
es ss Ohio Furnace lands, western outcrop. 

Vernon “ Sections 23, 24, 25, 26, 34, 

Bloom Section 30, western outcrop. 


JACKSON County. 


Jefferson township—Sections 15, 24, 36, ete.; occupies one-half of township, very 
largely worked. 
Madison township—Sections 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 15. 


Bloomfield ‘“ 11, 12, 13, 14, 29, ete. 
Lick Se is 23, 35, 36. 
Milton ng e 2, 4, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30, 35, 36. 


GALLIA Counry. 


Greenfield township—Sections 9, 11, 16, 20, 30. 
Raccoon township—Struck in boring in section 19, at Centerville. 
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ViInTON Country. 


Wilkesville township—Section 33, etc. 

Vinton township—Sections 4, 16, 33. Fractional sections 1, 5, 6, 19. 
Clinton township—Sections 3, 6, 9, 13, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29. 

Madison township—Section 33. 

Elk township—Sections 15, 17, 22, 27, 30, 31, 36. 

Richland township—Section 13. 

Brown township—F ractional section 19. 

Swan township—Section 34, ete. 


This list of working localities is far from complete, but most of the 
chief centers are included. The ore throughout the area here named 
has a working thick:ess of about 10 inches for the main seam. In 
favored localities it rises to an average of 12 inches for large tracts. 
Washington Furnace lands, and portions of Vinton township, as the 
Tarr farm, show this thickness in the main seam. Where the ore is 
mined by stripping, the kidneys will often add several inches to this 
measure. ‘The ore swells up in rolls to 2 and 3 feet, and sometimes 
to even a larger volume, but it is the steady seam that the furnaces have 
learned to value, inasmuch as the rolls are likely to be followed by 
“inches.” The ore is mainly got by drifting at the present time, the 
outcrops having been carried back to quite heavy banks in most of the 
furnace tracts. Etna Furnace is drifting for the kidneys overlying the 
main seam, which is here lighter than usual. The drifts are four to five 
feet in height. 

This is the seam from which more than 50 furnaces of Ohio and 
the adjacent district of Kentucky have obtained, and many of which 
are still obtaining, their chief ore supply, some of them through two or 
even three scores of years. The iron made from it is the standard iron 
of the Ohio Valley, for many uses. For strength and chilling qualities 
it is at the head of the list, a considerable amount of it being used in 
car-wheels and in machine castings. 

(3.) The third and last division of the Hanging Rock ores remains 
to be described. It includes, as will be remembered, all of the ores 
that are or have been mined above the limestone ore. From the lime- 
stone ore to the highest of this group, the vertical distance is but little 
less than 300 feet, but the ore which we find at this extreme elevation 
has little or no value, and is not likely to be mined in time to come. 
At 175 feet above the limestone ore, there is an ore horizon that is 
worked to a considerable extent by one or two furnaces. This may be 
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counted the real limit of the series. The ores of which account should 
be taken, are the following: . 


7. Oak Ridge ore. 
Cambridge limestone. 
Mate tevialleesconiceaeecce mca tieacenc cos scokitcc cece bese ensesstesiicasscvesseeces 120 feet. 


6 Hallelujah ore of Mt. Vernon Furnace. 
; Banda ore of Gallia Furnace. 


Ma tervia lewencstess caters maces cer tlonac tach celesesislciess secocsencets es 20 feet ? 
5. Peterson ore of Olive Furnace (Waterloo or Upper Freeport 
coal? No. 7). 
Imtervaleeeeessee eee UR, Bess STAIRS e ste Nantes 1C to 15 feet? 
4. Little Yellow kidney ore. 
UM CST Val lees soens teraartswationoni sco stcteeee seoceaceseetecusadaeeteaeett 40 to 50 feet. 


Hatcher or Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a. 
3. Yellow kidney ore. 
MSE Vial eR enero eee eh cceasatesittascenileesemmetesantectseusea seer slees 40 to 50 feet. 
Sheridan or Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6. 
2. Black or Red kidney ore. 
MNCS Tava ieee etree ees aa nena a cece ste ise ecsinedesteee des aateasera depots 20 to 30 feet. 
1. Phosphorus ore of Hamden Furnace. 
New Castle or Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5. 
Intenvalleotc. sccsondseceacsss Ritu ec aise ecemmenmacesssncaataitiee cece 25 to 35 feet. 
(Limestone ore.) 


Of these seven ores the first and the last make no addition to the 
resources of the district, but they demand a place in the series because 
they have been mined and worked to some extent. Questions may be 
raised as to numbers 4, 5 and 6. They occur in close proximity, and 
some may be inclined to refer them to a common horizon, but the 
separation indicated above seems, on the whole, to express the true 
order. Positive statements are not warranted in regard to this matter. 
To correlate them with the series of the Hocking Valley; the Little 
Yellow kidney must be referred to the horizon of the Straitsville ore ; 
the Peterson ore would then represent the Upper Freeport or black- 
band horizon, and the Hallelujah or Banda ore would come in at 
the horizon of the Dugway ore, which probably belongs at or near to 
the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone. The leading members of 
the series are Nos. 3 and 2. Each member of the group will be briefly 
characterized. — 

The so-called ‘Phosphorus ore” of Hamden Furnace is an ore of 
good volume and appearance, but it runs so high in phosphorus, that 
it cannot be counted a proper source of pig iron. Some analyses of it 
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report 7 to 8 per cent. of phosphates, almost enough to give it value as 
a fertilizer. It has been worked only on the lands of Hamden and 
Pine Grove Furnaces. On the former tract it ranged from 2 to 4 feet 
in thickness. Its appearance was good, and quite a large amount was 
mined before the real character of the deposit was discovered. Pine 
Grove Furnace had quite a similar experience. Within the last few 
years the ore was found on the furnace lands. It had fair thickness, 
and its general appearance was excellent, but in the furnace it proved 
mischievous to a high degree. The percentage of phosphorus probably 
exceeds that of the ore as found at Hamden Furnace. 

The place of this ore in the scale can be easily remembered. It 
lies directly above the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), or at the very 
base of the Kittanning shales.‘ This is also the position of the blue 
block ore of Tuscarawas county, but the horizon is not worked in the 
State, except at these three points. The so-called blackband of Holmes 
county belongs at this horizon. A heavy deposit of ore on the Cherry 
farm, in the southern part of Starr township, Hocking county, is 
perhaps referable to it also. 


Black Kidney Ore. 


The kidney ore that lies next higher in the series has various names 
in the several parts of the field. It belongs a few feet below the Middle 
Kittanning (or No. 6) coal, and from 50 to 55 feet above the Ferriferous 
limestone. This horizon is as persistent as any ore horizon of the 
Lower Coal Measures. It has now been traced continuously from the 
Pennsylvania line to the Ohio River. In the Hanging Rock district 
it is known by two names, viz., black kidney and red kidney. In the 
Hocking Valley it is the Snow Fork kidney. In Tuscarawas county it 
is “Shell ore,” and in Columbiana county it is known simply as kidney 
ore. There is, in fact, no part of the field where the shales that inter- 
vene between the Kittanning coals do not carry a notable quantity of 
iron ore. 

A little ore is taken from this seam in the Hanging Rock district 
on several furnace tracts. Across the river, in Kentucky, it is mined 
quite largely, where it is generally known as the Red kidney. The ore 
occurs in fairly regular concretions of moderate size. When the 
weathered ore is broken, black seams are often found traversing it, and 
from this fact one of its common designations is borrowed. It is well 
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esteemed as a source of iron, but the horizon does not repay extensive 
work in Southern Ohio. 


Yellow Kidney Ore. 


A much more valuable ore, and the only seam of the entire series 
that is worked at a considerable number of localities, is the Yellow 
kidney ore. Its place is 90 to 100 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, 
or from 40 to 50 feet above the ore last named. It belongs to the 
horizon of the Lower Freeport limestone, sometimes replacing it, and 
sometimes accompanying it. The kidneys are found scattered through 
4 to 6 feet of shale, and when all are counted, the aggregate ranges 
from 6 to 10 inches in thickness. The ore is valued as highly as any 
that comes to the furnaces of the district. It can be mined only by 
stripping, and consequently the ore is at its best. The diggings are 
nowhere extensive, but the seam is opened at a great number of places. 
This ore underlies the Lower Freeport or Hatcher coal by a few feet. 
It is most largely worked on Howard and Buckhorn lands, but it is also 
mined in considerable amount by Centre, Olive, Mt. Vernon, Hecla 
and Little Etna Furnaces. 

At 40 or 50 feet above the Yellow kidney, and therefore at 130 to 
140 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, another kidney seam is found 
that has been worked at a few localities on a small scale. It is known 
as the Little Yellow kidney. The quality is good, but its volume is 
too small and its occurrence is too uncertain to render it an element of 
economic interest. It is assigned provisionally to the horizon of the 
Upper Freeport limestone, or possibly to the place of the Buchtel ore. 


Peterson Ore. 


The Peterson or red ore of the Olive Furnace seems to belong to 
the blackband horizon of the northern counties. It is a stratified ore, 
and a coal seam is found directly associated with it, sometimes cutting 
it out altogether. Its elevation is about what the Upper Freeport 
horizon calls for. The section is as follows on Olive Furnace lands: 


TeXZ8Oe INVOICE I BIABISIO ORES) 555500000 04600080500000300000090000000600000900 162 feet. 
iRetersonior red) Ores (V30—143) einen. dccscteessesestassseesssecosscecsseessss 130 “ 
Buff limestone and ore—Upper Freeport .............csceescsees scene 110 “ 
Coal blossom—Lower Freeport .........c.ccscssccesccsseecccscscusceseseecs Oh, 
Coal—reported Middle Kittanning. .................csccccccscsccscseseeees 65 “ 
Coal—Lower Kittanning .............ccccccesssesvcecees Sa seete seehed asta cs us 20 “ 
MerEMenoy Spline RbON ey ccscasrenticrccdssace csdecesnescacdenegs essen issescacen oy 1Ol ut! 


28 Ge 
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The ore is known only on the lands of Olive, Buckhorn, and Mt. 
Vernon furnaces. It is mainly worked by Olive Furnace, but Buck- 
horn is also mining a little. Itranges from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, and 
mines very small, being little better than dirt in appearance when it 
comes to the furnace. Care has to be exercised in charging it, on ac- 
count of this fine division, several serious accidents having already oc- 
cured in its use. The seam is steady and justifies mining on quite a 
large scale, both by heavy benching and by drifts. The mining of the 
ore 1s going forward continuously. 

Olive Furnace counts the ore essential, especially in the manufac- 
ture of car.wheel iron. A mixture of it with the other ores of its sup- 
ply is found to impart the chilling property required for this grade 
of iron. A considerable importance is thus seen to belong to this 
horizon. 


Fallelujuh Ore. 


The Hallelujah ore of Mt. Vernon Furnace lies, according to the 
best interpretations, a few feet above the blackband level, but upon this 
point there is room for difference of opinion. It may prove to be upon 
the blackband horizon, with the ore last named. Wherever it goes, 
will probably also go the Banda ore of Gallia Furnace, an ore once 
mined in considerable quantity, for a short time. Neither of these ores 
is distinctly stratified, and yet both agree with this class more nearly 
than with any other. 

The Hallelujak ore has large volume for a Hanging Rock ore, 
ranging from 1% to 2 feet in thickness. It is red on the outcrop, but 
under cover it is blue with a greenish tinge. Thus far it has been 
worked only in one hollow of Mt. Vernon land, but the same ridge that 
covers it reaches through to Buckhorn land, and it will probably be 
found here also when looked for. 

The ore imparts a peculiar character to the iron into the production 
of which it enters, causing it to crystalize in large plates, like spiegel- 
eisen. For some time this character of the iron worked agaihst it in 
market, but latterly a demand is said to have arisen, the nature of 
which is not now apparent. 

The last ore of the series scarcely deserves a place in the column. 
The Oak Ridge ore was discovered, it might almost be said, invented, | 
to meet the demands of a newly built furnace that was located outside 


~ 
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of all the main ore belts. Something must be found from which to 
make a stock pile, and the Oak Ridge “ore” answered for this purpose, 
and it also served to use up the charcoal supply of Oak Ridge Furnace 
during its first and only blast. The ore lies about 20 feet above the 
Cambridge limestone. It isa lean and coarse deposit, kown in but a 
small territory and not likely ever to be mined again as a source of 
pig-iron. 


This completes the review of the main horizons at which iron ore 
is or has been mined in the State. Several of these horizons have been 
found to be strictly continuous, and but few of them are limited in their 
extent to a single locality. Even those ores that are most restricted, 
generally come in at the horizons of other vital elements in the series, 
as coals and limestones, and thus the anomaly of their occurrence, to a 
certain extent, disappears. 

The composition and adaptation to furnace use of these several ores 
have been treated only incidentally in the present chapter. These sub- 
jects will be more fully discussed in the following chapter, where also 
the general conditions of iron manufacture in Ohio will be considered. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD Orton, Chief Geologist : 


Str: I beg leave to submit the following report on iron smelting in Ohio. 
The review is as complete as it was possible to make it in the limited time at my 
disposal. 

The work of Mr. Henry Newton, who prepared a portion of the report, and in 
whose death some years ago the Survey lost so valuable an assistant, comprises 
possibly a fourth of the report, but it was necessary to review and bring up to date 
the work almost over the whole field, and for this purpose but a month or two could 
be applied in the field; it is hoped, however, that the industry has been fairly out- 
lined, and sufficient chemical and analytical work been done to fairly illustrate the 
problems involved and the direction in which improvement may be looked for. 

In preparing this report, I have availed myself of the published statistics of the 
“ American Iron and Steel Association” and the “Census Bureau.” The work in 
the field has been not only facilitated but made possible by the kindness of several 
of the prominent Furnace Companies in the State, who have furnished me with 
drawings, figures and other material. 

Very truly yours, 
N. W. Lorp. 


Glaweiwd hale, Well. 


By N. W. Lorp. 


IRON MANUFACTURE OF OHIO. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


There are few territories of equal extent with the State of Ohio, 
that are so abundantly provided with the means of industrial wealth. 
The great fertility and yield of her agricultural regions have long been 
known, and the cultivation of her rich valleys has given prosperity and 
riches to a large population. Concerning, however, the character and 
utilization of the immense stores of coal and iron, locked up in the rocks 
of the Coal Measures, which underlie so large a portion of the State, 
the general information has been limited in extent and accuracy. Never- 
theless, private explorations and private enterprise have developed an 
industry in the manufacture of iron, which places Ohio second only to 
- Pennsylvania among the iron producing states of the Union. A full’ 
knowledge of the occurrence and character, and an intelligent employ- 
ment of these raw materials, the coals and iron ores, so pre-eminently 
the foundation of the necessities and comforts of our age, becomes a 
matter of the very greatest importance to a people possessing them. 
And the work of the present Geological Survey, in collecting and gen- 
eralizing the facts observed relating to those mineral staples, and their 
use in our own and other States and countries, must afford a firm basis 
for the certain and rapid progress of the manufactures dependent upon 
them. Information, which too often has been the exclusive property of 
the invester, will be thus accessible to both the owner of the land and 
the capitalist who develops the riches beneath it, and this information, 
so long wanted, will redound to the common interest and the prosperity 
of the State. A knowledge also of the principles involved in the manufac- 
tures, raising the coals and iron ores, and the method and apparatus em- 
ployed elsewhere in our own and other countries, it is hoped, will favor 
amore general appreciation of the applications of science, skill and 
accuracy to these manufactures. 
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All the iron ores of any value in Ohio are found among the rocks 
of the Coal Measures, and although they are quite abundant in this 
formation, it is only in a few regions that they are in sufficient quanti- 
ties to sustain important iron industries, so that the chief supply of ores 
is now, and will be, obtained from other States. The rich and pure 
specular ores of Lake Superior, the magnetites of Canada, etce., 
readily transportable by the waters of the great lakes to her northern 
shores, meet first in the coals of Ohio the supply of fuel, in which those 
regions are so deficient. Hence it is that the coals of Ohio are the 
most important element in her mineral industry, and the one upon which 
the existence and progress of Ohio as an iron manufacturing State must, 
of necessity, be mainly dependent. ‘The character and extent of the 
Coal Measures has already been most thoroughly discussed in portions 
of the geological reports, and the continuation and value of each seam 
of coal and deposit of iron ore traced in all their variations of import- 
ance through the entire area. The geological map already published by 
the Survey, and the local maps of the present volume, exhibit the ex- 
tent of this area in Ohio. The various points of the manufacture being 
denoted, their relations to each other, to the different parts of the coal 
area, and to the various means of transportation, will be readily ap- 
preciated. 

The iron manufacture of the State is divided into several districts, 
and a description of the peculiar conditions is given in another place of 
each region separately, with quite full details, referring to their situa- 
tion and relations, the fuel area as used, the furnaces and their economy, 
the general facts of the methods of working, and the character and uses 
of the iron produced. It is intended, however, to make a summary of 
the general conditions of iron manufacture in the State, under the follow- 
ing heads, namely: Means of transportation; general character of the 
Coal Measures in Ohio ; the fuels used, their characters, etc. ; the different 
ores employed; general facts and results of the blast furnace practice ;. 
and finally, statistical facts regarding the manufacture in the State. 
The districts and places where the manufacture of iron is principally 
carried on, are situated in the eastern part of the State, as all the min- 
eral fuel employed is derived from the coal measures which underlie 
the eastern third of the State. Facilities of transportation, the existence 
of other industries or large communities, however, are creating import- 
ant iron manufacturing establishments at considerable distances from 
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the supply of fuel, as at various points along the lake shore, ete. The 
principal points, nevertheless, of the iron industry of the State will be 
within the limit of the coal area, or closely connected to it by railroad 
communication. While the districts and chief centers of the manufac- 
ture will be spoken of more fully at another place, brief mention may 
be made here of those towns which stand foremost in the iron industry 
of the State. First—Cleveland, on the shore of Lake Erie, is the great 
seaport or distributing place of the ores of Lake Superior, Canada, etc., 
for Northern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, as well as being the 
commercial center for the iron manufacture-of Northern Ohio. It also 
possesses itself large iron works, which are destined to be multiplied 
greatly, and make the Cleveland district of Ohio a great manufacturing 
center, a rival to its namesake, the celebrated Cleveland district of 
England, besides being the principal source for supplying the markets 
accessible by the chain of the great lakes. Second—Closely connected 
by railroad and every interest, Youngstown, in Mahoning county, is 
the chief town and manufacturing center of the celebrated region of the 
Mahoning Valley, and for real enterprise and quantity of product this 
region leads the manufacture in the State. Third—Steubenville, on 
the Ohio river, is the seat of an important iron industry, which is more 
closely connected in conditions of manufacture and interests with Pitts- 
burgh than with Cleveland. Fourth—The Ohio towns, Martin’s 
Ferry, Bridgeport and Bellaire, opposite to Wheeling. These towns and 
Wheeling, though now occupying a minor position in the iron manu- 
facture on the Ohio river, by the unusual facilities which they have for 
water and railroad communication, and the enormous supplies of fuel 
in the great coal seam, which is everywhere visible in the vicinity, 
must soon occupy a pre-eminent one in this manufacture in the 
valley of the Ohio. Fifth—Ironton, in the extreme southern part of 
the State, on the Ohio, in Lawrence county, is now the center of the 
celebrated Hanging Rock region, and an important point of manufac- 
ture. The circumstances of the supply of ores and fuels, transpurta- 
tion, etc., more fully alluded to when describing the region, offer such 
conditions that we may anticipate for it progress-and high position 
among the manufacturing towns of the State. Beside these chief points 
mentioned, there are others whose importance is not so great, as Lee- 
tonia, in Columbiana county, Massillon or the Tuscarawas Valley, Zanes- 
ville, Jackson, Columbus, and the Hocking Valley. On the lake shore, 
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besides Cleveland, there are several places yet almost unknown as 
manufacturing points, where the facilities of communication with the 
supply of fuel from the coal area and the ores from the lakes seem to 
present very favorable conditions for successful industries, as Paines- 
ville, Ashtabula, Black River, Sandusky and Toledo. At the latter 


place, however, there are already successful enterprises in operation. 


Transportation. 


In the modern manufacture of iron there is hardly any problem of 
greater importance than that of transportation, in the distribution of 
the ores and fuel, and marketing the products. Whether it is more 
economical, in any given case, to carry the ores to the fuel or the fuel 
to the ores, or to establish the manufacture at an intermediate point, are 
questions depending upon so many considerations, as to the relative 
expense of transporting the ore and fuel, cost of labor, the position of 
large manufacturing centers or markets, that they demand the most 
careful investigation before the erection of expensive establishments. 

Before the conception of the vast railroad enterprises of the present 
time, the extensive canal system of Ohio was a subject of just pride to 
its inhabitants. But the railroad, in its rapid extension over the State, 
either by rivalry or by purchase, has reduced these expensive canals, 
with but very small exceptions, to the state of dry ditches, and as means 
of communication they have become things of the past. Though with- 
out any navigable stream within its own limits, Ohio, with the waters 
of the great lakes washing its northern shores, and the broad and 
navigable Ohio bordering its southern limits, has an extent of water 
communication which gives it almost the advantages of a sea-coast. 
By Lake Erie, the great lakes and the St. Lawrence, its vessels may 
pass from Duluth, at the extreme west of Lake Superior, to Quebec and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, a distance of 1,500 miles. While by 
the Ohio River it has a ready communication to all the points from 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and the Mississippi River to New Orleans, a 
distance of 2,090 miles. All the ores of Lake Superior are shipped 
either at Marquette, on Lake Superior, or from Escanaba, on Green 
Bay, Lake Huron, in barges, sailing vessels or steamers, many of which 
are built especially for the traffic, and as return cargoes they take back 
coal. Owing to the length of the winter in this northern region, 
the traffic lasts but a portion of the year, from about May 1 to Nov. 1. 
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At Cleveland almost all the sale of these ores is conducted, and while 
portions of the ores are delivered at various other places on the shore 
of Lake Erie, Detroit, Erie, Buffalo, etc., by far the largest proportions 
are received and transhipped at Cleveland, from whence they are 
distributed by railroad to Pittsburgh and other places in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and at the many points in Ohio, etc. Beside the Lake Su- 
perior ores, considerable quantities of the Canadian ores from Lake 
Ontario, north of Kingston, of the Lake Champlain ores of Northern 
New York, and small proportions of other ores from the States, etc., 
bordering on the lakes, are received at Cleveland, and likewise distrib- 
uted to the various points of manufacture with which she is in com- 
munication. 

The following table shows the total receipts of iron ore in Cleve- 
land from Lake Superior for ten years ending, 1871,to 1881, in tons: 


TOA ho eae ede 0 Oe 0 395,721 
1S VD AIO SS oS is UE LE AST sees 622,059 
OZ By tad Leh tne: ener leew cae ney eau x Maeda dh GIA eiRena eee 8 674,324 
VBA hack ccosocs vat Speeds Secs hae sudo aee se et eee 456,692 
NS Bicas. nase telat eet ae ee nes a ee MOO OORIERS 0 245,801 — 
VOVG coos ocho ee eRe REE EOE Of se 141,268 
S77 SOS AS oe ee IO BN oe ae 505,974 
UB7ZOY Selah eal © Dine ena Aids GAA nk CURR re eed RCA 509,332 
VOVO he coda sihesalee sy cave tes Mery Ute ves ee ee 525,402 
TEGO ocelot es scodisseseemdersthecgomete eee eel eee 718,983 
USS Le cdsccseccatucsiscoukonedee ogo elec ees ee ee ee ae 826,419 


These figures are from the report of the Cleveland Board of Trade 
for 1882. | | 

Cleveland is also a shipping place for very large quantities of coal, 
which is distributed to various points on the lakes from Buffalo to 
Chicago, Marquette and Duluth. The cost of lake transportation is low, 
but somewhat variable. During June, 1882, the freight for water trans- 
portation of iron ore was, from Marquette to the Lake Erie ports, $1.25 
per ton, and from Escanaba, $1.00. 

The Ohio River, which borders the southeastern and southern part 
of the State, is the great natural highway for the products of the Ohio 
Valley, and is navigable for its entire length from Pittsburgh to the 
waters of the Mississippi. The demand which is made by the Ohio 
Valley for a cheap and certain mode of transportation is impressing 
every year more and more strongly the necessity for some permanent 
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improvement in the navigation of the Ohio River, and whatsoever that 
system may be, it must eventually be carried out, to the no small ad- 
vantage of the country bordering its passage. The railroads will be 
employed where cost can be sacrificed to the rapidity of transportation, 
but for the products of the soil, the mines and the iron works, the waters 
of the river are the true conveyor. And, the dense population which 
the valley of the Ohio is destined to sustain, will require the greatest 
obtainable facilities of the Ohio, as well as all the present and many 
more railroads. The chief importance of the river in its relation to 
the present iron industry of Ohio, is the means which it affords for the 
importation of the Missouri iron ores, the carriage of coal, etc., from 
one point to another, and the shipment of its crude and finished pro-_ 
ducts to the various markets from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
etc., to the waters of the Mississippi. Thus the various iron works at 
Ironton, Wheeling, Steubenville, etc., on the river banks, have a ready 
means of communication with the Missouri ores, the coals and markets 
which always give to places so situated on an extensive system of water 
intercourse many advantages above those located inland. Though as 
a carrier, the river is of course slow in comparison with the railroads, 
still this inequality is rendered less when the lower cost and the much 
larger bulks which may be moved at*once are considered. 

The railroad systems of Ohio are the connecting links of the great 
trunk lines between the country of the west and northwest, and the 
Atlantic sea-board, and in their numerous crossings and interlocking 
they cover the State like a net-work, and connect together the remotest 
corners. 


The Fuels. 


The magnificent forests which covered the country west of the 
Alleghenies, at the time of the early settlers, provided a cheap and 
abundant source of fuel for smelting purposes, when the needs of the in- 
habitants demanded it. However, the rapid growth of the population, 
the clearing of the forests for agricultural and building purposes, 
together with the demands of the iron smelter, soon compelled the 
iron-masters to look elsewhere than to charcoal for fuel, so that now 
coal has replaced the use of wood where iron is smelted throughout the 
State, excepting in the extreme southern part, and in a few localities in 
the northwest, where it is still conducted. Notwithstanding that the manu- 
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facture of charcoal pig-iron is still a very important industry in Southern 
Ohio, it does not require much foresight to see that its importance is on 
the wane, and that ere long it must necessarily yield to the use of min- 
eral fuel. Such has been the history of all the great iron manufacturing 
regions of the world when coal was accessible. Thus England, which 
in 1788 had 24 charcoal furnaces out of a total of 77, in 1872 had less 
than 5 in a total of 950. In the United States, east of the Alleghenies, 
the use of charcoal as a blast-furnace fuel nas been or is being entirely 
superseded by mineral fuel, and such must be the result whenever the 
facilities of obtaining coal render its use possible. Considering, how- 
ever, the supply of timbered land which Ohio still possesses, and the 
high value of charcoal pig-iron, this industry will be of some importance 
for considerable time to come. By a system of care, and strict economy 
in the use of the wood, and the employment of the best and most 
approved modes of manufacture, its duration can be lengthened, though 
the final fate of the industry is certain. 

It may be safely stated, that at present (1883) digeninhe of this 
available timber land of the Southern Ohio iron manufacturing districts 
has been cleared. Many furnaces are compelled to obtain their fuel 
from such a distance that its transportation becomes a very serious item 
in the cost of the iron made. 


The Coal Area of Ohio. 


Although this subject has been very fully treated in the Geological 
Reports, still, considering the primary importance of the coals in the 
iron manufacture, and the fact that all the points of the industry must 
draw its supplies from this area, and be situated in close relation to it, 
or actually within its limits, a brief summary of the general limits and 
character of the Coal Measures in Ohio can hardly be amiss here. 

‘The line which bounds the Coal Measures in Ohio will include the - 
eastern third of the State, or an area somewhat more than 10,000 square 
miles. This boundary line enters the State from Pennsylvania in the 
southeastern corner of Trumbull county, and then runs southward to 
near Youngstown, and westward to Ravenna, with a long span extend- 
ing northward into Geauga county. From Ravenna the boundary 
passes near Akron, Summit county, and then pursuing a more southerly 
and sinuous course it runs near the east line of Knox county, passing 
near Newark, Logan, and finally crosses the Ohio into Kentucky, near 
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the mouth of the Little Scioto River, a few miles east of Portsmouth, 
in Scioto county. There are thus included within the area of the Coal 
Measures the whole or very nearly all of 22 counties, namely: Mahoning, 
Columbiaza, Stark, Holmes, Tuscarawas, Carroll, Jefferson, Harrison, 
Coshocton, Guernsey, Belmont, Monroe, Noble, Muskingum, Perry, 
Morgan, Washington, Athens, Meigs, Jackson, Gallia and Lawrence, 
and portions of 14 others, namely, Scioto, Vinton, Hocking, Fairfield, 
Licking, Wayne, Medina, Summit, Portage, Geauga and Trumbull, and 
a few detached outliers in Knox, Richland and Ashland. This large 
area is only, however, the northwestern margin of the great Allegheny 
Coal Basin, the largest and most important of our American coal fields, 
which extends over portions of Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Ohio and Kentucky, and in a narrower belt passes through 
Eastern Tennessee, and terminates in the Black Warrior, Cahawba and 
Coosa basins of Northern Alabama. The whole extent of this great 
coal field in a northeast and southwest direction is about 875 miles. 
The broadest portion, which is across Central Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
is nearly 180 miles, while in Tennessee it is narrowed to 70 and 50 
miles. The total area has been estimated as 59,105 square miles. The 
estimated area in the several States is as follows: * 


\R/GSS. Wiesmann eipnGl Wii zea vol desde ndenccoos soGadecI0GdboGbO 066000000 16,000 square miles. 
Pennsylvania, excluding anthracite basins of Central 

Rennsylvamiary 25302 sin CluSIVer.s.ccnctesdecsicccenersnesces 12,774 is 
Ohionmmer ces. Fete StI CERG seca daiutean ame nugees cele slot nesoattees 10,000 a 
Omit CKavpiese ante see nee atic sles si slenuy selnamedtoaelsies duawa eile ciseanue 8,983 oy 
PAM Ally AIM Arsen sleseesints te ds eases sere sisie ae sists Salsa sissies asislacies 6,000 i 
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Ohio may thus be seen to possess a very fair proportion of this 
coal field, and to have an area but little inferior to Pennsylvania in ex- 
tent. This is an area nearly equal to that of all the coal fields of Great 
Britain, which have been estimated at 11,859 square miles. However, 
there is a fact too often disregarded when comparing our coal areas 
with those of Europe, etc., which is, that while the entire vertical thick- 
ness of the Coal Measures in the United States is not more than 2,000 
feet, the English basins make up to a great extent what they lack in 
superficial area by their greater depth, in some cases being 12,000, and 
generally above 5,000 feet. 


* C. H. Hitchcock, tenth census. ' 
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The rocks of the coal strata in Ohio lie nearly horizontal; they are 
subject to no great uplifts or faults, and while the dip varies consider- 
ably, it rarely exceeds 30 feet per mile in a direction south of east. 
The axis or central line of the whole Allegheny basin is found to pass 
near Wheeling, in West Virginia, in a northeasterly and southwesterly 
direction, and in the vicinity of Wheeling we also find the greatest 
vertical thickness of the coal Measures, which is abont 1,500 feet. 

The strata of the Coal Measures are the most recent of the con- 
solidated rocks of Ohio, and never were submerged after the time of 
their formation long enough to receive the deposition of any subsequent 
strata. ‘They have hence been subjected for untold ages to the power- 
ful denuding action of the atmosphere and water. Ceaseless erosion 
has probably removed the coal rocks from considerable areas which 
they once occupied, and has deeply furrowed the present area with in- 
numerable valleys, which at one place or another expose to view the 
entire series of the Coal Measures. These valleys are often 400 feet 
below the summits of the adjoining hills. Their excavation has brought 
the deepest coals of the series within 800 feet of the surface, and ex- 
posed the various coals and iron ores on their slopes, in position which 
render their accessibility for ease and cheapness of exploitation un- 
surpassed. The exposures are so frequent and numerous that there is 
hardly a township in the entire coal area where coal is not drifted for, 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; indeed, it might almost be said 
that each farmer has his own coal bank. 

The total thickness of the coal bearing rocks in Ohio, as already 
stated, is about 1,500 feet, though over the greater part of the area the 
thickness is hardly more than one-half of this. The total] thickness is 
divided by some 400 feet of barren shales (the Barren Coal Measures) 
into the coal groups of the Lower and Upper Coal Measures, which 
distinction holds with great completness over the whole area of the 
Allegheny coal field. The labors of the Geological Survey have re- 
corded eleven workable seams in the Lower group—one at the base of the 
Barren Coal Measures, and six in the Upper group, or eighteen work- 
able seams in all. These coals vary from 3 to 6 or 7 feet, and some- 
times 10 feet in thickness, no seam being considered as generally work- 
able where the thickness is below 3 feet. Beside these eighteen prin- 
cipal seams of coal, there are others intercalated, which, however, are 
generally of only local extent and importance. These coals have been 
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numbered consecutively from the base of the series, and their relation- 
ships may be readily understood by reference to the general section of 
the Coal Measures in Ohio. 

The Coal Measures are composed of alternating strata of coal, iron 
ore, limestone, sandstone, fire-clay and shale. And thus, beside con- 
taining large supplies of coal, they include some valuable ores of iron, 
building material, limestone, quite generally distributed and sufficient 
to supply all the demands of iron works for flux and lime, and not least 
the fire-clays from which are made ordinary fire-brick, glazed ware, etc. 
In some localities a peculiar variety of fire-clay occurs, whichis made 
into fire-bricks, which are unexcelled for durability and refractoriness 
by the celebrated Mt. Savage brick, of Maryland, or any other made in 
the country. The aggregate thickness of the coal seams in the Lower 
and Barren Measures is about 40 feet, and in the Upper Coal Measures 
20, or approximately 50 feet in all, though as the Coal Measures are 
only of this maximum thickness in a small portion of the State, the 
available thickness of coal in the State is much less, probably not over 
one-half of this. 

The lower group of coals contains by far the most important part 
of the mineral wealth of the Coal Measures in Ohio. They include all 
the most valuable furnace fuels and the only deposits of iron ore of any 
note in the State. At least three quarters of the coal area in the State 
have them as the surface rocks, while they are also more or less deeply 
buried under the Upper Coal Measures, which occupy the remainder of 
the coal area. The Geological Survey have recorded in this group six 
workable seams of general distribution, beside several others, which 
are locally thick and valuable. And their relation and thickness may 
be seen by referring to the geological section of the Coal Measures. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN OHIO. 


The history of the iron industry in Ohio begins with the erection 
of a blast furnace at Poland, Mahoning county, a few miles southeast 
of Youngstown. This furnace was founded by Messrs. Montgomery, 
Clendenin & McKay, in 1806, and began to make iron in 1808. It 
was a small charcoal furnace, 30 feet in height and 7 feet across the 
boshes, cold blast and blown by water-power, producing only about 
two tons of iron per day. The iron made was principally cast 
directly from the furnace into various forms, such as pots, kettles, 
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etc. The ore used was the nodular clay- iron-stone of the coal meas- 
ures. The furnace was built against the side of a hill, the rock of 
which formed one side of the furnace, was twice rebuilt, in 1816 and 
1837, and after making a few blasts was finally abandoned. The ruins 
of this pioneer furnace in the Ohio iron industry are yet visible, near 
the old Mt. Nebo coal mines, below Youngstown. In 1809, James 
Heaton erected a charcoal forge near the present city of Niles, which 
produced from the pig-iron of the Yellow Creek furnace the first 
malleable or bar iron made in the State. In 1811-1812 the second 
furnace in the State was built by James Rogers and others on Brush 
Creek, about 12 miles from the Ohio river in Adams county. It was a 
cold-blast charcoal furnace, using a limonite ore found in pockets in 
the Niagara limestone, which, according to Prof. Locke, is the pro- 
duct of the oxidation of nodules of iron pyrites, which are quite abun- 
dant at that horizon. In the same year, 1812, James Heaton built the 
Mosquito Creek furnace at Niles, near the forge he had already erected 
in 1809, and in the following year, 18:3, Daniel Eaton & Sons pur- 
chased the old Yellow Creek or Poland Furnace, and built another at 
Yellow Creek Falls, a few miles south. In the southern part of the 
State, in Adams county, the furnace built on Brush Creek was followed 
in 1816 by two other cold-blast furnaces in the neighborhood, one of 
which was called the ‘‘ Marble” furnace, and both using the same ore 
as the old Brush Creek furnace. About the same time two forges were 
built in the vicinity to produce bar iron from the Brush Creek furnaces. 
These iron works were all abandoned about 1826, when the rich de- 
posits of the Hanging Rock region were first discovered. In 1816 
Aaron Norton built a furnace at Middlebury, near Akron, in Summit 
county. This furnace was worked with ores of the coal measures until 
about the year 1840, when it was abandoned. In 1816 also the Mary 
Ann charcoal furnace was erected in Licking county, about 10 miles 
northeast of Newark, using the Lower Coal Measure ores of that region. 

From this time the manufacture of iron was established in the 
State, and in the Western Reserve numerous furnaces and forges were 
in operation in a few years. The ores used by these pioneer furnaces 
of Northern Ohio were principally the kidney or clay iron-stone of the 
Lower Coal Measures, derived mainly from accumulations in the val- 
leys, where they had been collected by the action of water and the 
weathering of the shales of the Coal Measures. Along the edges of the 
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ridge, which run near to and parallel with the lake, are frequent de- 
posits of bog ores, the deposits from springs, but which nowhere are 
abundant or rich, containing only from 20 to 30 per cent. of iron, 
Several furnaces were erected along the lake shore to work these de- 
posits, as at Conneaut, Painesville, Elyria, Vermillion, ete., but the ore 
was in limited quantities, and becoming exhausted, the furnaces were 
all abandoned many years ago, and their existence is almost forgotten. 
The ores in the coal rocks of the northern part of the State were never 
very abundant, and after the exhaustion of the accumulations in the 
valleys and streams, they became searcer and more difficult to obtain, 
and on this account some furnaces met with indifferent. success and 
were finally abandoned. The shales beneath the coal strata in many 
places contain quite considerable amount of iron as nodules, and 
attempts were made to use them, as at the old furnace near Painesville. 
The nodules in the Erie shales, though quite abundant at this place, 
were insufficient to sustain successful smelting operations. 

The increasing scarcity of the timber necessary for charcoal, in a 
country rapidly filling up with agricultural settlers, entailed an addi- 
tional difficulty upon these early iron masters. The capital also re- 
quired in the operations of iron smelting, and the many risks involved 
by these pioneers in a country whose resources were but very imper- 
fectly comprehended, rendered the undertaking one peculiarly difficult 
and hazardous, and too often ended in discouragement and failure. 
And in fact, it was not until the introduction of the use of mineral fuel 
and the rich ores of Lake Superior that the iron industry in the north- 
ern part-.of the State was firmly established on a remunerative basis. 

A great stimulus was given to the iron industry in the southern 
part of the State by the discovery of the extensive and rich deposits of 
the now celebrated Hanging Rock region. The first furnace, called 
the Union Furnace, was built in 1826, about four miles from the Ohio 
river, in Lawrence county, near the present town of Hanging Rock, by 
Messrs. Sparks, Means & Fair, and the first iron was made in 1827. 
In the same year, 1826, the Franklin furnace was erected in Scioto 
county, about one-half mile from the Ohio, and 16 miles east of Ports- 
mouth. ‘These early furnaces were of but small capacity, and cold-blast 
only ; they produced from 1 to 2 tons of C. B. iron per day, which was 
mostly cast directly into pots, kettles, ete. The ores which have made 
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the iron from this region of so wide a reputation for its unusual purity 
and strength, are from the Lower Coal Measures, and will be found 


more fully described elsewhere. 


Their discovery induced further ex- 


plorations, and in the course of 15 or 20 years we find the industry 
spreading in Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson and Vinton counties, in Ohio, 
and the neighboring region of Kentucky. This region, which in 1825 


was almost an unknown wilderness, and though even at the present 
time but sparsely settled, in 1869 was represented in Ohio alone by 38 
charcoal furnaces, producing 90,000 tons, and 5 bituminous coal fur- 
naces producing 16,000 tons, or a total of 106,000 tons. 


THE Earty CHarcoat Buast FURNACES OF OHIO, 


WITH THE DaTE oF ERECTION, 


Location, BuitpEerSs, Date oF ABANDONMENT, ETC. 

3 S 
rt d 

: : 
= Name and Location. Builders or Owners. ‘s 
A £ 
= < 
1808 | Yellow Creek Furnace, Mahoning Co................00:..:+- Clendenin, McKay & Montgomery.....|........ 
1809 ;} Mosquito Creek Forge, Niles, Trumbull Co............... JAMESHHCACO MG, cedecesccsucavacsseccuteeeses 1845 
1310) Brush Creek, Murnace: cA da mst COL icici socesscushs canseecsa|| usec ces succeeceeee eee cee tees eeeee nc enattes eeenteas 1826 
1812 | Mosquito Creek Furnace, Niles, Trumbull Co ......... JAMES CATO ME resect ok cceckeceacaecotecsoceess 1857 
1813 | Yellow Creek Falls Furnace, Mahoning Co............... Daniel Eaton & SOmS..................ccsseees 18338 
1816 | Middlebury Furnace, Summit Co....................0ceeeeees AGTONGNOTLOMM eoncecstoescoscccoscotersonssetes 1842 
1816:| Brush'Creek. Hurnace; AG AMS Css: hoses coos cccececetesecees)| ieee noses eee eee ee Saeco coe Lo en Daa ve cesUat ON eSEeS 1826 
1816"|.Marble Furnace}! AGamsiCOsoaiccsccnkocescesss cabeccsccs cneeseal| caenerteveee ceesece nooner eens aoa aee a eae osceu sete ere enes 1826 
1816 | Mary Ann Furnace, Licking CoO.................02cee+veccecees OwnedsbyeDilewB aM OORCtacssseteseccsseel | ieee 
TSMIG | LLatteitike) CHOWAN NO ERR, TOG 2E.0900098000000600002001000000000000000000000000 ASA phewihilttleseyaeecsscseseesseceeeseeteeeees 1850 
NEO || Ceaiieyn, MNDTAMEYCS, TAATAGN ADU cosas coscqse7s0s006 ose0es GacKAd0NGaN WSCATBOSTOLC esac ccnccsccccscses soeseateecececn le oetees 
1825 | Concord Furnace, Concord, Lake Co.................. ..... BUN CAME OWite nee skeauta: sorce ocx cebr mena en tener 
1825 | Railroad Furnace, Perry, Cuyahoga Co........... .......| Thorndyke & Drury .....................c00 18383 
1825) | Arecoleshurnaces Madison, Wake COlccsscenccccsssceccsesess Root & Wheeler (Bog ore)... 1851 
ISPD || Wirankora IMTAMEKee,, ILENWARELOGS (COscooccscd coqc000089000G00000000000 Sparks, Means & Fair . ; 1854 
1826 |} Franklin Furnace, Franklin P. O., Scioto omnene James F. & Oran B. Gould... sdevel lee 
1828 | Junior Furnace, Junior P. O, Scioto Co soomoncococcoe|| ENECkekoral, Wim 6% (ClO).5000000300000000000000 | so0G0000 
1830 | Fairfield Furnace, Fairfield, Tuscarawas oom sseaeaeeeees Owned by AONE CHITDTONW TAY Gocococx000000 | konso006 
1830 | Tuscarawas Furnace, Fairfield, Tuscarawas Co........ Chovarksirenes JsQWANTIE a CO) coocascss 000000000000 1846 
1832 | Arcole Furnace, Madison, (GED (CO ncsscccecnconccecetiososes Wilkeson & Co. (Bog ore) ...... seveeeueees 1851 
UGB || Chyow Iieweneves, IWieohiscon, IVAW) COmcoocoasssncccccoctoccooocse| CIRYCI® (CO) ccoses 0n5000008000300000000000000000000000 1838 
18329|\ Hlyria Hurnaces Hlyrias Woraim) COpecr-ccncccescesceeessceees Herman Ely (Bog Ore) ..............02. 0000 1885 
1832 | Conneaut Furnace, Conneaut, Ashtabula Co............ BOR OTC iaseekccsiuccecessecvecctiscees cocsscousescsces|| waseeen 
USB |) Dhak, INOM~, IMAI, bOI, COs.occcccq000n00es0060000000008008 Norton & Barnum .. pocaccn | toaooa80 
1834 | Dover Furnace, Dover, Cuyahoga CoO................ssceeee Cuyahoga Steam Fur. ‘Co. (Bog ore) ieell sossesse 
1834 | Vermillion Furnace, Florence, Huron Co................ Geauga Iron Co. (Bog Ore).............0.-- 1840 
1835 | Mill Creek Furnace, Youngstown, Mahoning Co...... Owned by Dan. Grier .................secee0s 1850 
1835 | Middleburgh Furnace, Berea, Cuyahoga Co .............. 1D), Cpe AON OR 6° (CL sooqedcec0cne0000000000000 pees 1850 
1836 | La Grange Furnace, Ironton, Lawrence Co ............... OA MRM, ANC! COWL COrscccco0sco 900000 000000 185F 
1840 ; Akron Furnace, Akron, Summit Co.............2cc02-2ceeeees IotoyRG |, ABO ae JRYOGCOIES -ccosaascs0ncccan5 0005080 1005 
1847 | Empire Furnace, SeibtO COM CMG obi, WilwveTbhn 6 CO coccscosaccounccooc0ecc 1870 
1847 | Dresden Furnace, near Zanesville, Muskingum Co....| Spaulding & CoO............cescceeens sceececeeees 1850 
1852 | Hocking Furnace, near Logan, Hocking Co Pansies HMockin oP lroniC om sscrsscwstossessee seston eee 
1853 | Harrison Furnace, Sciotoville, Scioto Co...............c006 HE Spellman Cowecaccsccccsesccoressteoreen | eee 
1854 | Big Sand Furnace, Raccoon Cr., Athens Co.............. TEES SEUNO! MROIN CL) saccccobereen000000000~000000000 | booaae8 
1854 | Tilden Furnace, Vermillion, Huron Co.................... OwANEGL LO Lies UDC acceso qa0c00000000 c00009 Ikscoose 
1855 | Five Mile Furnace, near Logan, Hocking Co........... Hive Mile Hurnace ©o.............ccccosescss leseccess 
IKIKG || Cele HGS IMhomeee, Chyna Che, IDEN ARINC COccocaccd| goq0c0m.90080080080000000 _ 6000000083000100000000000. 000000 I!a506000 
1856 | Pioneer Furnace, near Ironton, Lawrence Co........... Ormsby, Colvin & Reed................c000+ |sssceee 
1856 | Diamond Furnace, near Jackson, Jackson Co...........| Gralton, Hoffman & CO ............0ceceeeee lecseeeee 
1857 | Young America Furnace, Jackson, Jackson Co......... Teron, ORVRES 6 CO) scccecocsyococos 600000000) boesoons 
1857 | Meander Furnace, Austintown, Mahoning Co........... Ormond Smith, Porter & Co.............. |... 
1858 | Zaleski Furnace, Zaleski, Vinton Co ...........ssccecsereeeees Zaleski Iron Co. (has used coal)......... 1872 
nee Hartford Furnace, Mahoning Co... Fe RES Ro re ocOGEaC EEC E RS HO EDO CE MOCoOCEREELE OGe a tecaca ced |lsn sa00s 
Seeks Dillon Furnace, near Zanesville, Muskingum Cov... Ch IBwCkain oh ariteeeccccedeseenceesecsessea mC O 
beatae Tallmadge Furnace, Tallmadge, ISTIMMIt Ooi sell claire Sy CHa eet 2. Un an RTD 
sibees Zoar Furnace, Zoar, iTuscaTra was COmene ene NZ oar COMMU D byes ass cosseee oh orteree eeee a naeeee ee 
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As the record of the trials and triumphs of these pioneers in the 
iron industry of the State must be of interest, and as many of the old 
establishments are already or will soon be out of memory, the above 
list is inserted of all the furnaces erected in Ohio, so far as could be 
ascertained, which have been abandoned. ‘There is added also their 
date of erection, builders, and the date of their abandonment, wherever 
possible. Credit should be acknowledged for information concerning 
the Western Reserve to a paper by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of Cleveland. 


After the establishment of iron smelting in Northern Ohio, the 
events of the greatest importance in stimulating the industry were the 
substitution of raw coal in the place of charcoal as the furnace fuel, and 
the importation and use of the Lake Superior iron ores. The rapidity 
with which the country was being settled, and cleared of its timber, 
very early began to embarrass the iron smelters for their supply of char- 
coal, but more especially the ores, which were never very abundant in 
this part of the State, became more and more difficult to obtain, and 
thus some were obliged to discontinue, and others, drawing their ores 
from a distance, maintained a precarious existence for some time longer. 
The introduction of the use of raw coal, however, opened up a new and 
almost inexhaustible supply of fuel, the limits of which, though con- 
stantly being increased, are even now not fully realized. The question 
of priority in the adoption of the use of raw coal in this furnace has 
been a subject of much discussion, the two places at issue being the 
Clay Furnace in the Shenango Valley, and the old Mahoning Furmace 
at Lowellville, Mahoning county. And presuming that some notice of — 
the first use of raw coal may be of interest, the following statement is 
given on the authority of Messrs. J. M. Edwards and David Himrod, 
late Manager of Himrod Furnace, at Youngstown, the accuracy of 
which is generally acknowledged. 


The Clay Furnace, which had been built by Messrs. B. B. Vincent 
and David Himrod at Clarksville, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, was 
put in blast during the summer of 1845, and was at first planned for 
using charcoal. There were difficulties in obtaining charcoal, and Mr. 
Himrod, seeing no prospects for a certain supply, determined upon 
trying coke made from the coal of the neighborhood, which is the 
Sharon coal of Western Pennsylvania, and the equivalent of the now 
renowned Brier Hill, or Coal No. 1 of Ohio. This coal, whose open- 
burning character is now well known, makes at best a very indifferent 
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coke, lacking density and hardness. Mr. Himrod, however, coked it 
in heaps or ricks, and at first used it in the furnace mixed with char- 
coal, and finally entirely alone with perfect success, both as regards the 
working of the furnace and the character of the iron. Soon, however, 
they were met with an additional trouble, for, the cokers striking, they 
were obliged either to go out of blast or attempt to use the coal without 
coking, the latter being determined upon. The raw coal was at first 
mixed with coke, and at last was used alone. These experiments 
were watched with the greatest interest by others, and when, by the 
results of the trial, the suitability of raw coal for use in the furnace was 
established, this material was soon adopted by other furnaces in the 
Shenango and adjoining Mahoning Valley. The Clay Furnace was 
the first furnace in the United States to use bituminous coal in the raw 
state. In Scotland, however, raw bituminous coal had been used 
extensively for a number of years (at least since 1828), and in Central 
England and South Wales probably for a longer time. In Ohio the 
first iron made with raw coal was produced at the Mahoning Furnace 
at Lowellville, some 7 miles southeast from Youngstown, about one 
year after the success of the Clay Furnace, or in August, 1846. This 
furnace was built in 1845 by Messrs. Wilkes, Wilkinson & Co., and 
continued to use coal from the old Mt. Nebo mines until their abandon- 
ment a few years since. Following the favorable results at the Clay 
and Mahoning Furnaces with the employment of block coal, other fur- 
naces were erected for its use until it became the basis of the most 
important iron district in the State, and in 1873 there were nearly fifty 
furnaces dependent upon it in Northeastern Ohio and Northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

These conditions continued in Northern Ohio for some ten years 
without any great change, excepting the more general employment of 
the block coal, until 1856, when the first development of the iron ores 
of Lake Superior opened up a new source from which to obtain iron 
ores, and to compensate in part for the sparsity of their distribution in 
this part of the State. Though the importance of the Lake Superior 
ores was acknowledged in 1845 by the formation of the Jackson Com- 
pany, it was not until 1856 that any regular shipments were made. 
However, a cargo is said to have been sent to the Clay Furnace in 1854, 
and Mr. Himrod states that the first iron was made from them in 1855. 
Although there was some unaccountable prejudice against their use at 
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first, the trial at the Clay Furnace with the native ores mixed, or the 
Lake Superior ores alone, demonstrated fully their great value. Grad- 
ually becoming more generally employed in Northern Ohio, they have 
now replaced the use of the native ores almost entirely ; the latter, ob- 
tained in small quantities, are employed only by some few furnaces in 
small proportions. Over the rest of the State the Lake Superior ores 
are now largely employed, as at Steubenville, Wheeling, Columbus, 
Zanesville, etc., their higher cost than the native ores being compen- 
sated by their much larger percentage of iron, purity and improvement 
in the character of the iron produced. Excepting the iron districts of 
the Tuscarawas Valley, Hocking Valley, and of the Hanging Rock 
region in Southern Ohio, the Lake Superior ores are now the main 
dependence of the iron manufacture in the State, with the addition that 
on the Ohio River and in Central Ohio assistance is derived to some 
extent from the Missouri ores, which are similar in character. The 
advance in the use of the Lake Superior ores may be best comprehended 
by inspecting the shipments from the Lake Superior ports, of which 
the greater proportion passes through Cleveland, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio being the chief consumers. Thus the first shipment in 
1856 was represented by but 7,000 tons, while in 1870 the shipments 
were 856,471 tons, and a total since 1856 of 3,771,939 tons, and 25 
years later the output of the Lake Superior mines, in 1881, was 
2,336,335 gross tons, and probably 3,000,000 tons in 1882. 

For convenience in the study of the present iron industry of the 
State, the various points of manufacture may be separated into regions 
whieh, though somewhat. arbitrary in their division, individually 
present such peculiarities of ore, fuel, or position as will warrant their 
separate consideration. 

These regions may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Northern Ohio, or the region of the Mahoning Valley, which 
is distinguished by the use of the celebrated Brier Hill or block coal 
In the raw state, and the almost exclusive employment of the Lake 
Superior iron ores. The chief points of manufacture in this region are 
at Cleveland and vicinity, Akron, and in the valley of the Ma- 
- honing River, from Warren, Niles, Youngstown, etc., to the Penn- 
sylvania line. Though not forming part of the view of the Ohio iron 
industry, mention should properly be made here of the manufacture in 
the adjoining region of the Shenango Valley, in Pennsylvania, at 
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Sharon, Middlesex, etc., where conditions precisely similar to those of 
the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, are the basis of an ae of almost 
equal importance. 

2. The Tuscarawas region, at present represented by but two fur- 
naces in blast. } 

3. The River region, or region of Steubenville and environs of 
Wheeling, where the fuel used is coke, and the ores Lake Superior and 
Missouri. In this division are included the various establishments at 
Leetonia, Columbiana county, Irondale, Steubenville, Mingo, Martin’s 
Ferry and Bellaire. But as a slight exception to the generalization of 
the materials of this region, at Leetonia there is used some little native 
ore and no Missouri ore, and a certain proportion of raw coal in addi- 
tion to the coke. 

4, Central Ohio or Hocking Valley region, where the fuel is raw 
coal from the Hocking Valley, with some admixture of coke and the 
ores of Lake Superior and Missouri with about one-half native coal 
measure ores. 

5. The Hanging Rock region of Southern Ohio. ‘The ores are the 
celebrated hydrated and carbonated ores of the Coal Measures, and the 
fuel charcoal, coke and raw coal. This region comprises some forty- 
two furnaces in blast, and some in course of erection, in the counties of 
Vinton, Jackson, Gallia, Scioto and Lawrence. At Jackson, Ironton, 
ete., the use of raw coal has been successful for several years past, and 
at Ironton quite a considerable quantity of Missouri ore is now im- 
ported. 

6. In thesixth region we may include the isolated points of manu- 
facture in the northwestern part of the State, where the Lake Superior 
ores are smelted with charcoal, as at Antwerp and Cecil, Paulding 
county. ‘This region is now of little importance, as possibly before this 
appears in print, these charcoal furnaces will all be abandoned, but it 
may confidently be expected that there will rise in their stead, at 
various points on the Lake Shore, where railroad communication is 
direct with the coal fields, other establishments using the Lake Superior 
ores, and raw coal or coke from the rich deposits of the eastern part of 
the State. ‘Thus at Toledo, Sandusky, Elyria, or Black River, etc., 
the railroads to the coal fields and the excellent harbors present most 
excellent facilities for important industries. These same remarks apply 
with equal force to the future prospects of such towns as Painesville, Ash- 
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tabula, etc., whose good harborage on the lake and railroad communi- 
cation directly with the coal fields at the south, present most powerful 
inducement for successful iron establishments. 

The present state of the iron industry will be well shown by the 
followirg table, compiled as carefully as possible, and showing the 
character and location of the furnaces in the State, arranged by districts 
and counties. The table is complete up to 1882, though it includes 
some furnaces now abandoned, and many not in blast at present. The 
ores used are taken from the statements of the furnaces made to the 
Census Agent, when their production was taken for the Tenth Census. * 
Every care has been taken to secure a careful statement. Copies of 
this table were sent to parties interested in iron manufacture in the 
different regions, for correction up to date, and all omissions and mis- 
takes so discovered, corrected. | 

Following this table, a discussion of the principal features of each 
district will give a review of the present state of the iron industry 
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The Mahoning Valley District. 


This includes the works situated at or near Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, in Mahoning, Trumbull and Cuyahoga counties. These works 
use the ores from the Lake Superior districts almost exclusively, but 
also some native ore. The blackband found in Stark, Mahoning and 
Tuscarawas counties, after being roasted at the mines, is shipped to 
several furnaces at Niles, Brier Hill and Youngstown. It is used with 
some Lake and Canada ores, to make a so-called “American Scotch” pig- 
iron. The ‘‘kidney” ores from Columbiana county are also a consid- 
erable source of supply ; these ores, occurring in rather extensive de- 
posits, as bars or gravel banks, along the Middle Fork of Little Beaver 
river, are there separated by picking and screening from the associated 
gravel, and then roasted in heaps or piles with coal slack. The ore 
thus roasted contains about 45 per cent. of iron on the average. The 
amount of this ore used is not large compared with the enormous con- 
sumption of Lake ores, but its cheapness makes it desirable in a 
certain proportion, as it can be furnished at Youngstown at from 
$3.00 to $3.25 per ton, while the Lake ores cost $6.00 to $8.00. 

Another available source of cheap ores is the deposit at Wam- 
pum, Lawrence Co., Pa., from which considerable ore at $3.00 to $3.50 
is sent to Youngstown and vicinity. ‘These ores are soft hydrated 
hematites, containing 40 to 45 per cent. of iron. The following analy- 
sis, furnished through the kindness of one of the furnace companies, 
illustrates its composition : 


“Wampum ORE.” 


SESHMIOSAG CLO le TOMEsaccrceadcedcoscs soacclssenceoslicsscdesed-ceceeeaneceosteceseres 64.29 
PAULIN Aeneas sce tena caetteccctieccecesonscecste sets SCE ROLE Aon Contin 5,90 
STIG, Sesotho SONS PA HEP ee RR Se pet elk eae 13.24 
Oxi Ge PMAN PAN CSEls oe cacanccccetieincccecit seees ost vcuinceseevetieteretuccscovcssieccis ease 1.52 
WG TION Opener esac taeees cucset cus ene lbec suse eceinness evveaecheusel comcesaceenes 40 
IMAG IMESI AN css. ciciivcces eueceseetes SMR ee nets SECO Re EH Gpue atinatagarton vcs AT 
Per OS PINOTICIACTC tas citi scenes Aaleldccaecsiinee saeaes <tanenenceagscervenneevsusacceecs A8 
Carboniclacidvand! -water-.........2-c5).-sesscesccsceseee esses. osbnisealsceet ee iN 13.98 

MO balleincre screen cecsetesc ce cee tear baece se ae eo ebesduaddacuemaneteths toteawes 100.28 


J. K. Sainn, Chemist. 


The following is a partial analysis of the New Lisbon kidney ore. 
The analysis was made of a single “kidney,” taken from the roasted 
pile, and represents possibly a rather better than average specimen : 
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Sesquioxide of iron ............ AUIS SSiG ale caaltiatoe naee em A LEER SR EeoH sad Sole 69.70 
SUG: .i50d cs seisrs coses ciseeeatle see vaceds woutduaus cusaseemuanomneasenmasee oes mememeteeceeeureate 16.58 
FEW LPN OTUO IE: MAAN ReR Ae KER ARAL nts (ney eRe enue nano Or aahB aN dod oc ago icbids 5.20 
Phosphoric AC ys casos es seosce st wcccses sh encusaloneedh oesotoueaoe eo emia reeteeen es 0.50 
Metalliccaromn icc... tescssgsdaiscsevdcsne duvaesmetooen tee eaeaeeet ashe meer mean eeemt tens 48.79 
Phosphorus..... INAS Oe, Gs LSC ik Cat nt Oe mae Pee 0.22 


Lorp, Chemist. — 


The blackband ores mined with the coal at Mineral Ridge con- 
tain enough bituminous matter to burn alone, and are roasted in heaps 
at the mines. The following is Prof. Wormley’s analysis of unroasted 
ore from Mineral Ridge: 


Volatile matter: 2555 i. ies rset ee eet tease eee Soe cen cae ReE 30.50 
SiliClOUs Matter iat owad.os Susacaecawsoeseees Meera ceaalonon oe teoee keene see ee eaaenes 11.84 
Carbonate of irony. ecehse checmeees socenecceeneee Sees sald deastaseabuiecion Ss 43.26 
OxIdE Of TON c.lco dos tacien Bede tate ce ee ee soca watts Caeciars oat Nearer ace es 8.94 
INIOVGTUTNE, ccoccs0c00000 ih ewes unncae sobienelesceleats csineceteeocconie eomeeeemeee me amacem aces Trace. 
Oxide Manganese ets )..o sweetie eteecelesens ewes ad se oleciele cewas enema cteesette eis ges 1.00 
Phosphate vol Mime... 85. aes arse tos wcnccincdes oSaclenete ececonaees umm omientaacias Trace. 
Carbonate of lime siiecds este ee ic aide oe casas s Soar ene erect ence eee 1.87 
Carbonate of. Magnesiayesitinttesesscst ct teeta nescse coool ice eares 2.03 
Sulphur co icdive sc cscacestsecaheveadweants cas tienes seweusconcelscomeeemece sesame sea uecne 0.18 


The extremely small amount of phosphorus in this sample is ex- 


ceptional. This ore after being roasted would contain about as 
follows: 
SeCSQUIOXIGE OL IFOM w.ieveceecdeecees “cecccoeceteseccsen ces Gu deesasc os Saveenenaconie 72.0 
SUiCIOUS MALLET .oo.0. elec. {6583 eectcvasccusen ot eauteta secenoseonemen cemeronncosenaet 24.0 
Oxide manganese ...... 
PIM Ora nedesecscecss sence ssae acts sledeaneoiisiones gees cr sea maaceerecee cermaeem semana 4.0 
Magnesia ...s..essceceres 
Totaliicass eiovsunescaccocdcc<sniacesccwececs ioecemscnic castenccccsttretea satan 100.0 
Metallic iron icecsec8 secsnctevesads oaccenceseaes oct ootescommeectoereeduasmeneaeanees 54.4 


This 


is about the per cent. of iron claimed by the sellers. This ore 


brought during the census year from $5.25 to $5.50 at the furnaces. It is 
used in mixtures, to give a very soft and tough foundry iron, being 
used with Lake Superior hematites or New York magnetites. As 
already stated, this is especially advertised as ‘ American Scotch Pig.’ 
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Of the vast quantities of Lake Superior ores used in this district 
it need only be said, that they form the main supply of the furnaces, 
especially at Cleveland and Youngstown, their high grade and pure 
character compensating for their higher prices. To show the relative 
amounts of these ores used during the census year, the following figures, 
taken from six of the principal works of the Mahoning Valley, and 
representing the total purchases of ore from June 1879 to June 1880, 
will be of interest : 


Tons, 2,240 lbs. 


Lake Superior and Canada Ps yeh SN 0 ee 229,427 
INertinven@ TO MOTES ee. seen. ot coa on seclectolettcietosiolealwelevelstetslesieesicaiececisieateseste ves 14,802 
Pennsylvania and New York Ore ................0...0.00.ssoecsessesoeee 28,219 


The list includes the works at Cleveland. Leaving these out, the 
Youngstown furnaces would show a larger percentage of Native ore, 
but would still leave the Lake ores far in excess. 

The Lake Superior mines being distinct organizations, and not 
connected with the smelting works, the price of ore is rather variable, 
and also the ore supply of the different furnaces of this district will 
vary in quality with the fluctuating value of the different Lake ores. 
This is especially true since the rapid development of the Marquette and 
Mennomonie regions has sent into the market very large amounts of 
second grade ore at a lower rate, somewhat lower in iron and higher in 
phosphorus and sulphur. 

To the above rule there are some exceptions, some of the furnace 
companies being owners of mines in the lake region, and depending tor 
a partial supply at least upon their own properties. 

The fuel used in this district is the Brier Hill block coal and Con- 
nellsvilte coke. ‘The use of coke has steadily increased, owing to the 
continued decrease in its price, until at present (1883) the furnaces of this 
district have almost entirely given up the use of raw coal, even in ad- 
mixture with coke. A letter from a prominent iron smelter relative to 
this matter, received October 10, 1883, says that “most of the furnaces of 
the Mahoning Valley use no block coal whatever, running entirely on 
Connellsville coke, and none use block coal entirely.” 

The block coal is a dry, open-burning coal, which is discussed fully 
in the report on coals. 

Where coal is mixed with coke it constitutes one-third to one- 
fourth of the fuel used. 
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To illustrate the working of these fuels with Lake ore, the follow- 
ing summary of a week’s run of a large furnace using Lake ore and 
making Bessemer pig-iron, may be of value: 


CHARGES. 
Tons, 2,000 lbs. 
Oren teense. isislbiva views erscislauedeaaees sae ee eee eee eee Pace Conds 680.78 
StClySCal yes cssacs sacs hse sc veoececeeeeheus chee eee ee 18.12 
Te IMA CSEOME ies ccc anee locciciey Sacelee can sed consent eran Ge CeCe CC nee 232.71 
WOK Or .csaeee Soh deed oc be aaa ee EE 430.50 
Coal ii, rcaee seed dade ja Sos eauase Mee heat eee 172.02 
JEROIN FOROCINESE! ccoosaonaconscc00 06000006 wa dlewipose tiene ssitellsnos cuties oma reecu rane asece 448.93 


The furnace had not been in blast very long. The iron produced 
was No. 1 foundry, for use in the converter in making steel. 

A furnace company using native ore and coke has kindly allowed 
the following figures to be taken from their charging books: 


Srx Days’ Run or Furnace. —NumpBer Caarces, 554. 
Tons, 2,000 lbs. 


Lake:ore andjcind eri: <cccccedesesoicne os isn nels ee nee 286.69 
‘Wampum ones haa) 5. Sa eee ene re ROE i eames cers rodent aduearase 286.69 
LAIN OSEON Cisse sb sdedscettcecnoaementecetee ec ese Ge cows devine eee eee ee eee 291.91 
(O16): sen Rn a eRe On nN een SAM eras ier tlt ciao Gisticad obo poa naeaods 515.77 
TPOWMSIMAG Ors. soseu nw acslenseaweco nedeeecealee tra ciic bos siden c se oe os ae eee tne ce mnareenc eee 284. 


Again as still another example, the following charge may be taken, 
representing also a week’s run : 


Tons, 2,000 lbs. 
DAK CHOLES vais ccpesases'ssie'e dena vesestiiessccinas cote mooswerecs oosesesmeron ene coeens tea 428.23 
EAA CRLOTIS sssc tal Sesinssccorsioe sh Poet se ceeieles sede coesactne deulcoc comes Rec erecoenine eee 180.60 
COA] eicnnncctedicns eee sencsdwaasccweesens acess cassssene se semnocseweneeescinesenceeetmaeetess 77.40 
(O70) 5s RP Re EEE ee enn eng SRnricoR on ede Echoae, Sonus se codespaacodcurn 338.49 
Wo) oka ont Ke (ie cn PRR enn aan OBO ECT ara srinin detnccosoauacaieaoroobeescs 254.3 


These figures may be taken as fairly representing the working of 
the furnaces of the region. The pure Lake ores enable them to use 
low amounts of coke to the ton of iron, as the amount of fuel required 
is rapidly augmented when the sterile material in the ore ir reases. 
This fact often not considered is the explanation of the large amvunts of 
fuel usec in regions of the State smelting low grade ores. 

The Mahoning Valley district, including Cleveland, is at present 
the principal iron producing region of the State, its total product far 
exceeding that of the other districts. The establishments are large and 
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complete, though the total number is less considerably than in some of 
the other districts. The production capacity of the fifteen establish- 
ments, given in the tabular statement, is about 586,000 tons of iron a 
year, and omitting the Cleveland furnaces the production capacity of 
the Mahoning and Trumbull county furnaces (18 stacks) is 393,000 tons 
of 2,000 lbs. The actual production of pig-iron in these counties for 
1881 was, according to the official reports of the Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, 245,737 net tons. 


The industry, however, does not belong so peculiarly to Ohio as 
that of the other districts, the ores and fuel being so largely derived 
from other States, and the enormous industry owing its growth largely 
to the advantages the location offers as a meeting ground for the Lake 
ores and the Pennsylvania coke. The furnaces, in their complete equip- 
ment and large capacity, resemble the establishments of Pennsylvania 
and the east, and differ radically from the smaller works in the other 
districts where the native ores are a prominent factor in the working, 
and which have therefore a more distinctive character in their arrange- 
ment to meet local contingencies. 


In regard to economy of working and fuel consumption, the fur- 
naces of this district will compare favorably with any. The figures 
above given show a coke consumption of only i.19 to 1.33 tons to 
the ton of pig-iron made, assuming, as is undoubtedly correct, that the 
raw coal only contributes the coke it will furnish as real fuel in the fur- 
nace. The gaseous matter is all expelled at too low a temperature to 
have any influence as a reducing agent, and probably only acts as a 
heat consumer instead of producer, as some heat is required to expel 
this volatile carbonaceous matter. 

A coke production of 60 per cent. in the Brier Hill coal is also 
assumed. 

Taking Bell’s figures (Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting, p. 15) 
for Clarence Works, as the best English working at that date, 1.12 tons 
coke for 1 ton iron is given, of course using a leaner ore than in the 
ease of the furnace from which the above figures were taken, which 
used an exceptionally rich mixture. As the course of iron smelting 
has been continually toward larger production per ton of coal, the 
introduction of better stoves and the more careful regulation of flux and 
ore mixture will probably yet reduce the above already low figures. 


The details of the furnaces and machinery in this district, together 
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with a discussion of the ores and fluxes, will appear elsewhere in the 
part of this report treating of furnaces and modes of smelting. 


The Tuscarawas Region. 


This region, as is shown by the table of furnaces, is at present 
represented by but two furnaces in operation, one at Massillon and one 
at Canal Dover. 

The ore of the region is the famous blackband deposit, the fuel 
the Massillon coal, which is used raw in the furnace. 

The ore forms one of the most remarkable deposits of the Ohio 
Coal Measures; it has been known and used in this district for over 45 
years, and large developments of it have been made. The limits and 
extent of the deposit will be found defined and discussed in the report 
on iron ores. 

The beneficial results which have attended smelting the hard 
crystalline ores of Lake Superior, etc., with the argillaceous ores of the 
Coal Measures, would render the importation and mixture of these ores 
with the blackband a very important addition to the resources of the 
region. 

The blackband is a black bituminous shale, containing so much 
iron as to make it valuable as an ore. In appearance it resembles the 
ordinary black shales of the Coal Measures so closely, that one not 
familiar with its peculiar features would be very easily misled as regards 
its true character. Its specific gravity, however, is comparatively high. 
In weathering the blackband changes to a grayish color, and breaks up 
into thin laminae or scales, which resemble most anything rather than 
an ore of iron. By testing their weight, however, their great specific 
gravity will suggest their ferriferous character. 

The ore is subject to great variations, both in thickness and quality, 
and, though its average thickness may be stated as about 10 feet, it is 
sometimes cut out entirely by sandstone, but sometimes it attains the 
thickness of 16 feet. Not unfrequently it passes into a bituminous 
shale, valueless as an ore, and at other times becoming thin, is repre- 
sented only by an accumulation of kidney ore. In some localities it is 
associated with a caleareous iron ore, whose position is immediately 
above the blackband. This calcareous ore, which elsewhere is a non- 
ferriferous limestone, has been extensively mined in eastern Tuscarawas 
county, as on the property of the old Zoar Furnace, in Fairfield town- 
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ship, and is known as the “ Mountain ore.” The blackband iron ore, 
which is the basis of the celebrated Scotch iron region, resembles the 
blackband of the Tuscarawas Valley. The Scotch blackband ore seams 
are also limited in their extent, and are rarely continuous over any very 
large area without change of composition. Though the Scotch ores are 
sometimes found 5 feet or more in thickness, they average only from 6 
to 15 inches. In richness, however, the Tuscarawas blackhand is 
inferior to the Scotch ores, as while the former yields about 25 per cent., 
the latter contain 30 to 40 per cent. of metallic iron in the raw state.* 
The Tuscarawas blackband is also less rich than the blackband of the 
Mahoning Valley, before alluded to. The following analyses of the 
ore used at the Dover Furnace will show the composition of the ore, 
both in its raw and calcined state : 


Raw. Calcined. 

SME CHICIONAVALYsccores cece sclcsscteeccctesscvssacsssosisecesseceees<0s 2.821 3.411 
WanrDOmiCpachaher. sprees scence sseuel cece so cos eyes viele voielceeae nis ott 15.00 Peeweess 
IVS CC Tee acca ccc sc ctleciscasner eclevee celanees We vae ses siesta daweesccinn Mectee cee , 0.25 
WOLATINOHM ALOR cascecisncesoeciectesceccict sae cestlesscesoscceteslet eves 21.10 San ae 
SiliCLOUBMMA TOI rescccc ssemsc erect est ocet esses cede ce sesaarcess 26.22 17.02 
IiNOMsP CNOA Sree red. sme eess ins de taekeleds esee hers eodaddtiet COs 4.00 
MON PTOLO RIMS Ascatec ener sie es oa tacs sees s laacts sileececiuastuete 23.02 Aes seats 
PANN UAT Aiet sets sa tees es setescccsee cc asuceile sors keseeoeesinnescs csvaeete 0.70 0.60 
MANGANESE: <...655<:0ceeccesess Bonnet ae N see can ase cates ulate 1.70 1.65 
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The blackband has been mined chiefly by stripping the outcrop and 
quarrying on the face of the stratum. A wall of the ore thus exposed, 
10 or more feet in height, and several hundred feet long, is a sight of 
no little interest. The ore has thus been very generally worked by 
simple quarrying, though now considerable is obtained by a regular 
system of mining by drifts and galleries, as in working a coal seam. 
The great thickness of the bed renders this method easily applicable, 
and in this manner the ore may be mined for 75 cents per ton, one man 


* Bauerman’s Metallurgy of Iron. 


30 G. 
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easily producing 3 tons per day. When mined, the ore is usually cal- 
cined on the spot in heaps, and the burnt ore then transported to the 
smelting furnaces. In building the piles, the ore is placed on its 
edge, so as to facilitate the operation. Considerable quantities of fuel 
have been heretofore mixed with the ore in the heaps, though it seems 
that there is sufficient carbonaceous matter in the blackband itself to 
produce the calcination when once the combustion has been started. 
The fuel that has been used for this purpose is the underlying coal No. 
7, which contains considerable sulphur, and hence is disadvantageous, 
as it contaminates the ore with the ash and increases the amount of 
foreign matter. The fact of the coal thus adding impurities to the 
ore, which affect the quality of the iron, is becoming understood, 
and less is now being used, though any fuel beyond the amount 
required to start the pile seems hardly necessary. ‘The ore is so 
easily reducible and fusible, that notwithstanding the care which 
may be taken in calcining it, large masses become cemented to- 
gether in the hottest parts of the pile, and if the heat has been too 
high, these masses or “loups” are so hard as to require severe labor to 
remove and break them up. In calcining, the ore loses considerable 
as fine dust, which is separated by screening, but it becomes enriched 
by the expulsion of the volatile matter from an ore of 25 per cent. to 
one containing 50 per cent. of metallic iron. At the Massillon and 
Dover furnaces there are consumed about 2 tons to 24 tons of ore to 
make a ton of pig-iron. The value of this ore, of course, varies, 
owing to different circumstances, but in 1879-80 it was worth in the 
neighborhood of $2.50 to $2.75 at the furnaces. Beside the blackband ore 
some little “‘ Mountain ore,” the calcareous ore overlying the blackband 
in places, is used, but the quantity is not large. It is of but local im- 
portance, and has been obtained chiefly in the eastern part of Tuscara- 
was county, in Fairfieldtownship. The ore is subjected to calcination in 
heap, as is usually done with ores of its class. As an ore it is highly 
valued. Nodular clay ironstone, “kidney” or “shell” ore is obtained 
in some quantity, but the supply is derived from surface pickings from 
the accumulation in the valleys and runs, where they have been weath- 
ered and accumulated from the shales which bear them. 

Horizons specially rich in these ores in the Coal Measures have 
already been referred to, as the shales over Coal No. 5, the Mineral 
Point or Newberry seam at Mineral Point and other places in Tus- 
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carawas county, and in some localities the horizon of the blackband. 
But nowhere, however, as in the other parts of Ohio, are the kidneys in 
sufficient abundance in the shales to pay for their extraction by mining. 
Within the last two or three years the Lake Superior ores have been 
used with the native ores at Massillon. These Lake ores were tried at 
Massillon many years ago, but from about 1870 till recently were not 
used in this district. 

Several years ago the Dover Furnace used largely coke made from 
seam No. 5, the Newberry or Tunnel seam, from the Tunnel mines in 
Sandy township. This coal contains considerable sulphur, does not make a 
very good coke, and its use is entirely superseded by the Massillon coal 
which now is the fuel used by the furnaces at Dover and Massillon. 
The Massillon coal has been mined principally within a distance of 10 
or 15 miles northwest and west from Massillon. The Massillon coal, 
or Coal No. 1 is the lowest coal in the series, and the equivalent of the 
‘block coal of the Mahoning Valley, which it resembles very closely. 
The Massillon coal is equally pure, but it is not so dry a coal, and con- 
tains a larger proportion of bituminous matter. It is nevertheless an 
excellent open-burning coal, and, though it is said that a coke of fair 
quality can be made from it, its use raw in the furnaces has been so 
successful that it is used altogether in the raw state. The following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley, will illustrate its composition : 
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The coal in 1870-73 was valued at the mines at $2.50 to $2.75 or 
$3.00 per ton at Massillon. This coal also resembles very closely the 
splint coal of Scotland, which is the fuel used in smelting the Scotch 
blackbands. Before the introduction of the hot-blast the Scotch coal — 
was always coked, but now it is used altogether in the raw state. 

The furnaces of the Tuscarawas region use the hot-blast and 
require from 3.5 to 4.00 tons of coal per ton of iron. This amount ot 
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fuel is very excessive, and there is no possible doubt that by improve- 
ments in the furnaces, and better utilization of the waste gases, etc., 
the consumption might be reduced. 

Considering that the coal yields but 60 per cent. of fixed carbon 
or coke (the volatile matter probably is all expelled before it can. 
have much, if any, action of reduction), the fuel consumption is equi- 
valent to 2 to 24 tons of coke per ton of iron. 

The Connellsville coke, as in the Mahoning Valley, will probably 
acquire greater importance as a fuel in this district. The low prices at 
which this remarkable fuel is at present furnished is leading to its 
greater and greater use. The Tuscarawas Valley region has fallen 
behind the other districts of the State in rate of development. At 
different times extensive attempts have been made to develop it, but 
thus far with limited success. Large works were started at ‘‘ Glasgow- 
Port Washington,” two large furnaces, 70 by 173, being built and finely 
equipped, intended to smelt the Tuscarawas blackband ores with raw 
coal and coke, made from the: coal found at that point. After a few 
years the furnaces were sold and removed to Pittsburgh. The lean 
character of the blackband ores has become more and more apparent, 
and their smelting as a source of iron to compete with that produced in 
the Mahoning Valley from the richer Lake ores has been rather an 
expensive experiment. 

The district is at present represented by but the two furnaces above 
spoken of, which together have an estimated capacity of only about 
21,000 tons, and the total production of Stark and Tuscarawas counties 
for the census year was not over 17,000 tons. | 


og 


Eastern Ohio, or the Steubenville and Wheeling Region. 


The region of the iron manufacture in Ohio which is separated 
under this division, embraces a number of furnaces in the eastern part 
of the State on or near the Ohio River, which are removed by con- 
siderable distances from each other, but as a group use coke as an 
almost exclusive fuel. ‘Their geographical position also separates them 
from the other iron centers of the State. The ores employed are the 
Missouri and Lake Superior specular and hematites, with, at Leetonia, 
an admixture of native Coal Measure ores. The establishments thus 
included are the two blast-furnaces of the Cherry Valley Iron Works, 
and the two of the Grafton Iron Works, at Leetonia, in Columbiana 
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county, the two furnaces of the Jefferson Iron Works at Steubenville, 
the furnace of the Steubenville Furnace and Iron Company, and the 
two Mingo Furnaces, in Jefferson county, the Benwood Furnace at 
Martin’s Ferry, and the furnace of the Bellaire Nail Works at Bellaire, 
in Belmont county. The quality of iron principally made by these 
furnaces is a forge iron for conversion into wrought iron by the puddling 
process in the rolling-mills ; considerable quantities of a higher grade of 
iron are also obtained specially adapted for foundry purposes. 

Beside the blast-furnaces of the region, there are several rolling- 
mills producing different kinds of merchantable wrought iron, many 
of the blast-furnaces being run in connection with such works pro- 
ducing the pig-iron for conversion into wrought iron, as at the Cherry 
Valley Iron Works, the Bellaire Nail Works, and others. 

The facilities for transportation in this region are: First, the Ohio 
River, which is at present almost always navigable as far as Wheeling, 
and, subject to changes in the level of the river, to Pittsburgh. The 
Missouri ores are thus directly shipped from St. Louis by boat, and dis- 
charged at the works along the river, and markets are rendered cheaply 
accessible-from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and all points on the waters of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. Though as a means of communication the 
river is in certain seasons of the year quite uncertain, the improvements 
which must sooner or later be made in its navigation, will fix the river 
in its natural position as the great and cheap highway of the Ohio 
Valley. Second, the railway systems. In an east and west direction 
the region is intersected by two great trunk lines, the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis Railway from Pittsburgh, passing through Steuben- 
ville, and thence through Newark, Columbus, Cincinnati, ete., and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway from Baltimore, passing through Wheeling, 
Bellaire, and westward to Newark, Columbus, etc., and to the Lake 
region at Sandusky. In a north direction. communication is had at 
present from Wheeling through Steubenville, etc., to Pittsburgh, and to 
Lake Erie at Cleveland, by the C. & P. R. R. By this route the Lake 
Superior ores are now distributed to the furnaces on the Ohio. 

Not included in these systems of communication, Leetonia is on 
the line of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Railway, which 
passes east and west through the State, and communication is also had 
with the region of the Mahoning Valley and Cleveland by the N. Y., 
P. & O., New Lisbon Branch. 
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This region of the iron manufacture in Ohio is entirely within the 
area of the Coal Measures, and in the eastern margin of their develop- 
ment in Ohio, and in an east and west direction nearly in the center of 
the Allegheny Coal Basin. In the northern part of the region, in 
Columbiana and Jefferson counties, the coals of the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures are finely developed, while in southern Jefferson and Belmont the 
upper series of coals come in, and at Wheeling the great bed of the 
Upper Coal Measures, Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh coal, is magnifi- 
cently exposed. In a general discussion of the iron manufacture of 
the Allegheny Coal Basin, this region, from the conditions of ore and 
fuel and its geographical relations, would be properly included in the 
group embracing the Pittsburgh region. The ores are the same, and 
probably can be obtained in the Ohio region as readily and cheaply 
as at Pittsburgh. 

The ores which supply the manufacture in this region are, excepting 
a small quantity of native ores which are sometimes used, especially at 
Leetonia, exclusively obtained from other States, namely, the specular 
ores of Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, in Missouri; the specular and 
magnetic of Lake Superior, and occasionally the magnetic ores of 
Canada. The native ores which are used are the clay ironstones or 
kidney ores of the Coal Measures. The quite wide distribution of these 
ores, and the particular accumulations at certain horizons in the Lower | 
Coal Measures are repeatedly referred to, but they are obtained in so 
small proportions that they are but a very unimportant element in the 
iron manufacture of the region. In Columbiana county at various 
places, as at Leetonia, Fredericktown, and the valley of the Beaver, 
the roof shale of Coal No. 6 is locally impregnated with iron so as to 
form a blackband iron ore, but it is not used in any of the furnaces. 
Over Coal No. 4a@ the limestone seam (the “Creek vein” of the 
Yellow Creek Valley), in Columbiana county, the kidney ore is quite 
abundant, and is found sometimes in tiers of nodules distributed through 
10 or 15 feet of shale. The upper part of the limestone is also in 
places sometimes a calcareous iron ore, as in the valley of the Beaver. 
Over Coal No. 6, the Leetonia seam, (the “Strip vein” of the Yellow 
Creek), there are also found quite considerable quantities of kidney 
ore in the Yellow Creek Valley. 

At Irondale the nodules were so abundantly scattered through the 
12 feet of shale overlying the place of the coal, that an attempt was 
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made to mine for them, but they were not found in paying quantities, 
and, although they were an excellent ore, the attempt was abandoned. 
At Collinwood, near Linton, the ore at this horizon was so plenty that 
large expectations were built upon its utilization, but these expecta- 
tions have not been realized. Numerous analyses of these Collinwood 
ores were published in the report of Prof. Newberry, in the Geological 
Report for 1870, p. 49. Considerable amounts of these kidneys are 
obtained, especially in Columbiana county—some by stripping the beds, 
but principally from the gravels of the valleys and creek bottoms 
where they have accumulated from the degradation of their enclosing 
stratum ; the heavy iron ore remaining while the lighter material was 
washed away. From what has been said of the occurrence of, these 
ores it is not at all likely that they will be found in quantities sufficient 
to sustain mining. | 

Concerning the character of the ores of the Pilot Knob, Iron 
Mountain, ete., in Missouri, and those from the Lake Superior district, 
enough has probably already been said when speaking of the general 
conditions of the manufacture of iron in Ohio, and of the region of the 
Mahoning Valley. The furnace establishments are organizations en- 
tirely separate from the proprietorships of the mines in these other 
States, and the ores are obtained from these mining companies at a 
price fixed by contract, and fluctuating with the activity of the 
market. The contract system is the very general custom, and contracts 
are usually made in the early part of the winter at so much per 
ton, delivered at various times during the following year, for the 
Lake Superior ores at Cleveland, or some port on the Lake, and for 
Missouri ore, delivered at St. Louis. Hence, it will be seen the pro- 
portion of these ores used will depend upon the favorable terms with which 
contracts can be made with these two ore regions. The proportion used 
does not vary much, however, from about 50 per cent. of the Missouri 
ores, and 50 per cent. of the Lake Superior ore. But at Leetonia and 
Irondale little of the Missouri ores is obtained (probably because of — 
the expense of a trans-shipment at the river), the chief dependence being 
upon the Lake Superior ores. 

Some small quantities of the Canadian magnetites from the region 
north of Kingston, on Lake Ontario, on the Rideau Canal, etc., have 
been used in this region, especially at Irondale and Leetonia. The 
character of these ores is somewhat variable, and they are not desir- 
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able ores to use in large proportions, because of the impurities 
which they contain, viz., sulphur and titanium. Most all of them are 
titaniferous, many of them containing from 10 to 12 per cent. of titanic 
acid, which is one of the most Pen r substances to contend with 
in smelting the ores of iron. | 

The “Clinton ore” of Wayne Co., New York, which is precisely the 
same in character as the “‘flax-seed” ore of Dodge county, Wisconsin, and 
the “ Dyestone” ore of Tennessee, has been used at Irondale in some 
small proportions. The ore contains as a principal impurity, phos- 
phorus, which gives a cold short and hard character to the iron made 
from it. This, however, is considered as a favorable mixture, especially 
for the wearing surface of rails, where a particularly hard surface is 
desired. 

The Mingo furnaces, in 1873, used some limonite ores from Ken- 
tucky, in the vicinity of Louisville, and from Alabama. The ores are 
of excellent quality for admixture with the hard crystalline ores of Mis- 
souri and Lake Superior, and their more general use in such connec- 
tion would undoubtedly favor the regular working of the furnace. 

In this connection mention might properly be made of a fact which 
is patent to all rolling-mill proprietors, that the variations in the kind 
and proportion of materials used in the blast furnace entail a change 
in the character of the iron. That pig-irons made from different ma- 
terials entail some differences in the process of puddling and the 
character of the finished iron is well known. ‘Thus in many cases in 
the west, and to a greater or less extent in the United States, the rol- 
ling-mill proprietor, in purchasing an iron, it may be from the same 
furnace, is not always postive of its uniformity and consequently of his 
product. This is a complaint which is very often made of our Ameri- 
can pig-iron, wrought-irons and steels, when comparing them with 
English makes, that they are not wniform in quality, while the latter 
are. A furnace or a rolling-mill which produces constantly an iron of 
an established and well-known quality, will obtain higher prices than 
other makers for their product. 

The flux which is used in the region is y madly obtainable from the 
numerous limestone strata of the Coal Measures. In Columbiana county 
are the two limestones which may be associated with the limestone 
seams of coal. On the Yellow Creek, Steubenville and Mingo the 
chief source is from the stratum of excellent limestone, the “ Fossilifer- 
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ous limestone,” of the barren coal measures, which is so important a 
feature of the Coal Measures, from Linton to some distance below 
Steubenville. At Bellaire, Wheeling, etc., there is an inexhaustible 
supply of limestone in the stratum, immediately overlying Coal No. 8, 
the Pittsburgh coal, usually about 20 feet thick. Some portions of 
this are sent up the river and used at Steubenville and Mingo. This 
is the same stratum from which the furnaces obtain their supply at 
Pittsburgh. Analyses of these limestones have been made by Dr. 
Wormley, and appear in the report of the Chemist (Report of 1870). 

As has been said, the fuel of this region is almost entirely Connells- 
ville coke. At Leetonia, however, and at Steubenville some coke is 
made from the Ohio coal, the furnaces of the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works using almost entirely, coke made in bee hive ovens at the fur- 
nace. The Grafton works also have some fifty ovens, and while they 
purchase a large amount of Connellsville coke, also, when prices of labor 
and coal are favorable, run on coke made at their works. 

As at many other works in the State, mill cinder is largely used in 
the manufacture of iron at the various works in the Steubenville dis- 
trict. The peculiar character of this material in its relation to smelting 
will be discussed further on. 


The Hocking Valley District. 


The iron works designated as belonging to this region comprise 
those situated in Hocking, Perry and Athens counties. They forma 
distinctive class of works, using the native ores of the Lower Coal 
Measures and the famous furnace coals of the Hocking Valley. They 
are allied to the numerous charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock 
region, representing the application of raw coal to much the same class 
of ores as the charcoal furnaces smelt with charcoal. The furnaces are 
mostly of recent date and present peculiarities of working of much in- 
terest to the metallurgist. Of late years the Lake Superior ores have 
been used more and more in mixture with the native ores, these latter 
having somewhat disappointed the expectation at first entertained as to 
their richness and purity. ‘The establishment of railroads all through 
the district has followed its mineral development, and it is now, through 
the Columbus & Hocking Valley and the Ohio Central Railroad brought 
well into communication with the railway system of the State. The 
works of the valley are mostly comprised between Logan, Hocking 
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county, Floodwood, on the Hocking river, in Athens county, and Moxa- 
hala in Perry county, in a triangular space about 15 by 18 miles. Within 
this district, and connected by a system of branch lines with the Hock- 
ing Valley, Muskingum Valley and Ohio Central Roads, lie the sus 
naces properly belonging to the Hocking Valley district. 

The native ores are mined at or near the furnaces, either upon 
the furnace property, or are brought in by farmers upon whose lands 
the exposure occurs, and who during such time as they can spare from 
the ordinary work of their farms, dig ore in small amounts and bring it 
to the furnaces. The Coal Measure ores, forming beds of from a few 
inches to some feet in thickness, crop out along the hill-sides over this 
region. The ore is obtained almost universally by “stripping,” which 
consists in removing the earth and slates from above the bed of ore, by 
digging out with pick and shovel, or, in some cases, using “scrapers ” 
for the same purpose. This process exposes a shelf or layer of ore 
which is readily removed by breaking or blasting. The extent to which 
the hill can be thus worked into will vary with its steepness, but does 
not often exceed 20 or 30 feet. 

When the depth in the hill becomes so great as to render the un- 
covering of the ore too expensive, the locality is abandoned and a new 
one worked. ‘‘ Drifting” for the ore is practiced somewhat, tunnels. 
or entries being run into the hill, and the narrow layer of ore mined 
out. The extent of these drift mines in the Hocking Valley district is 
limited ; in Lawrence county, however, some furnaces, as the Hecla, 
near Ironton, have established quite extensive mines; there the hill 
has been tunnelled for a distance of some hundreds of feet, and the ore 
removed by a regular long-wall system of mining, miners filling the 
empty space behind with the refuse gangue accompanying the ore. 

At present (1883) this mining in a small way has been largely 
given up, the ore supplies of the furnaces being derived from the prop- 
erties owned by the combination known as J. R. Buchtel & Co., the 
companies being made more independent of the necessarilly uncertain 
supply furnished by this sort of “ farmer mining.” 


The method of working has led to some curious and sometimes 
rather disastrous results as to variation in quality of ore. The ores in 
place are as a rule essentially carbonates of iron, and where drifted for, 
so as to expose the unaltered ore, present the usual blue or gray appear- 
ance of a spathic iron or siderite. These carbonates, however, soon 
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‘‘ weather” or change by the action of the air, rains and frost, to a red, 
soft, hydrated oxide. These hydrated oxides, containing water in place of 
carbonic acid, are richer in iron. This, however, would be of but small 


moment, as by roasting, both ores would be brought to the same condition, 


were it not for the fact that the associated impurities of the ore are to 
a certain and sometimes a large extent separated by this same weather- 
ing, so that an ore, which at its outcrop on the hill-side may appear 
pure and rich, may, as the ore is taken out at greater depths, fall off in 
iron and increase steadily in percentage of phosphorus and silicon. 
That this has led to serious misjudgment in regard to many of the ore 
deposits of the Hocking Valley, can not be doubted. 

In fact, in several cases where “ drifting” for ore was undertaken, 
the work had to be abandoned, as when the solid ore was reached it be- 
came so lean, passing in some cases into little more than a ferruginous 
limestone. The lime being one of the most easily dissolved of the associ- 
ates of the iron, the surface and outcrop ores are usually low in it, but 
the ore in depth is liable to contain much more. 

A sample of ore taken from the ore piles at Logan furnace will 
illustrate this point. The ore was mostly a red or brown limonite or 
hydrated oxide, and was used for making a charcoal pig of good quality, 
but as the miners were going deeper into the deposit, they found asso- 
ciated with the red ore an increasing percentage of “‘ white ore,” a drab 
unaltered carbonate. This yielded on analysis: 
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Lorp, Chemist. 


This extraordinary percentage of phosphorus is not without parallel. 
A sample of similar blue ore, taken from a large deposit near Moxa- 
hala, which had been opened at some expense, and was supposed to be, 
from analysis made upon the outcrop, of excellent quality, showed : 


This ore tried subsequently in the furnace, yielded a pig-iron which 
was so brittle that it could be ground to powder in an ordinary mortar, 
and showed on analysis : 


ROS PMOLUBis fascssc cece vedeinecesiscnessccecsecsctelesesneas aSaeheeincivetedaes 4.9 per cent. 
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The ores of the valley, with the exception of one or two standard 
deposits, are very difficult to obtain correct analysis of, owing to the 
above stated causes. 

The following, not published before, made at the Laboratory of the 
State University, during the last 3 or 4 years, may be of interest; the 
samples were in most cases sent to the laboratory by those interested in 
furnaces, and were intended to represent the deposits fairly : 


1 2 3. 4 5 
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Baird ore—Nelsonville. Chemist, Howard. 

Tron Point ore—Lime and magnesia as carbonates. Chemist, Howard. 
Baird ore—Bessie Furnace. Chemist, Lord. 

Roasted Limestone ore—Average sample. Chemist, Lord. 

New vein of ore 18 in. thick—20 ft. above Zoar limestone. Chemist, Lord. 
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The native ores of the valley run on the average rather high in 
silica and phosphorus. This may be illustrated better, perhaps, in 
the character of the pig-iron than by samples of the ores, as the pig- 
iron will collect all the phosphorus in the furnace. As the amount of 
this element furnished by the fuel and flux is very small, the contents 
in the iron may be, without much error, charged to the ore. 

The following are a series of determinations of phosphorus, made 
on samples of pig-iron manufactured from the ores of the Coal 
Measures : 


PHOSPMOLUStconccecseccosescceseacss 0.50 | 0.64 | 0.60 | 0.656} 0.56 | 0.495} 0.86 | 0.77 | 0.997 | 0.885 | 0.725 | 0.627 


The numbers 1 to 5 are samples made about 1879, the others later 
and with, in the last four numbers, some admixture of mill cinder and 
Lake ores, so the best native ores may be considered as yielding a pig- 
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iron which will run about 0.6 to 0.7 per cent. of phosphorus, or if only 
ores from the weathered outcrop be used and carefully selected, the 
average might run down to about 0.50 per cent. of phosphorus. 

If we assume the average yield of the ore at 40 per cent., or 23 tons 
of ore to 1 ton of iron, the average per cent. of phosphorus would be 
about 0.24. 

The yield of the ore is best shown by taking the running of a char- 
coal furnace using only native ore. A run of 12 weeks at such a fur- 
nace in Vinton county showed: 

INGE VCKOTORUSEG cece nc cu twgs ops cdecep ccosss seve eteccessesssssecies Maueden areas 4,792,410 lbs. 

TOMpIMaad enact accarssseedersdusccliscdoceosscstccccscecsce cus 895.09 tons of 2,266 lbs. 

This pig-iron contained on analysis 93 per cent. of metallic iron. 
Calculating the percentage yielded by this ore, we find 39.4 per cent. 
metallic iron in the ore. 

Figures taken from the charging books of a furnace near Ironton, 
using the native ores exclusively, show for three consecutive years the 
following amounts of ore used: 2.58, 2.57 and 2.75 tons of ore. These 
figures are rather higher than those above given, and show a lower 
percentage in the ore. 

The limestones used as fluxes in the Hocking Valley may be illus- 
trated by the following analyses, made in the University Laboratory at 
Columbus: 


1 2 3. 4 5 
Silicious)matten.:...0.0.:--->-- BOTGBOONCOCEECOCEEE 5.45 12.1 3.50 4.25 4.60 
Carbomatevoiglinteyss esse ce noose crease 56.30 86.9 | 79.01 | 94:19 | 80.40 
Carbonate of Magnesia ...........sceccecseeoee 32.40 0.8 16.85 1.29 13.80 
Oxides, ONT, AANGL PILETAIA cocce9.086000 olna0000 5.60 0.45 | 0.50 | 0.26 1.25 
To talpeenee ema un sas 99.75 | 100.25) 99.86 | 99.99 | 100.05. 


Lorp, Chemist. 

1. Maxville limestone, “top rock ’’—Average of three analyses on different 
samples, 

2. Maxville limestone, “ bottom vein.” 

3. Marion limestone, quarries of Marion Stone Co.—Average of three analyses 
on different samples. 

4. Columbus limestone—Average of eight analyses on different samples. 

5. Owen’s Quarry, Owen’s Station, Marion county. 
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The following series of partial analyses of samples of limestone ore 
or Baird ore from the Hocking Valley is given. The samples were 
sent to the State University Laboratory by furnace-companies; they 
serve to illustrate the variability of ore passing under the same name, 
and found in the same general position: 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5, 6. Uo 


Metallicnrongrnccsc---csccctccessceneaunetee: 28.6 | 28.2 | 29.0 | 29.3 | 45.2 | 46.7 | 39.2 
SHUR VEAVOXDES): TENE HUEY? 5 454000069400080006000080 056080 13.7 | 45.8 | 17.0 | 11.2 | 10.2 | 17.75) 27.6 
IP MOEPOIAOLADE 900000000.90006000060000 Heseesmnens 0.24) 0.09) 017) 038; 0.30}; 0.28} 0.26 
IDES} @L TWEABINAKOSD "5G60060000000600000000000000 28.7 | 11.6 | 22.0 | 245 | 16.9 | 13.0 | 13.6 


Lorp, Chemist. 


These ores are variously designated as Baird ore, limestone ore, 
gray limestone ore, ore found in limestone vein, ete. 

The average amount of phosphorus in the above series of samples, 
however, would not vary far from the one that was stated before. 

Want of care in sampling has led to many false analyses of the 
products of not only this region, but of the State at large, and the unsatis- 
factory way of taking the mean of a large number of analyses is at 
present the only one by which an approximation to the truth can be 
reached ; unsatisfactory, because one analysis of a carefully averaged 
sample of ore from a vein is better, as representing its quality, than 
twenty analyses of pieces supposed to represent the deposit, but really 
representing the judgment of the sampler. 

The works of the Hocking Valley are given in the table of fur- 
naces. The new furnaces at Floodwood Station, on the Columbus and 
Hocking Valley Railroad, not fully completed, are to be the largest in 
the valley, with an estimated capacity of nearly 200 tonsa day. The 
furnaces of this region are using more and more the Lake Superior 
ores, and also considerable mill cinder. This latter material, furnished 
abundantly by the rolling-mills, is a cheap and valuable source of iron ; 
it yields in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. of iron, though of rather 
variable composition, its greatest drawback being its high contents in silica 
and phosphorus, though of the latter element its percentage.is extremely 
uncertain, the ‘“tap-cinder” from the puddling furnace containing 
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much more than the ‘“ flue-cinder” from the reheating furnaces. This 
variability in the mill-cinder has led to some trouble in its use. The 
plan is to use Lake ore and mill-cinder in such proportion as to 
bring the phosphorus in the iron sufficiently low to make it of the 
desired quality. If, however, the mixture found satisfactory with one 
grade of cinder is to be used with another, which has much more phos- 
phorus, a falling off in the quality of the iron will be at once apparent. 
That this may occur will be shown by the following figures. The 
samples were sent by furnaces as representing cinder in use: 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 


OTM eee aoe tate lub Deanne Locoe oe uecalewie AVE) Ih t0){9 Hoccooados 240i eh Oa ORE eee 
| PAVE EF DLOOTPWYS! , c0400000050000100000000060 000000000 0.382| 1.80) 0.683) 1.70) 2.21 | 1.76 Pant 


Lorp, Chemist. 


Nos. 5 and 7 are of interest, as they were used in admixture with 
Lake ore, and the trouble experienced in getting strong iron was charged 
to the Lake ore, which on analysis showed, phosphorus, 0.18, present. 

The amount of iron in the cinder is more nearly constant, but 
still there are occasionally great variations, but usually accompanied 
by change in the appearance of the cinder. A glassy cinder, which 
appeared to work poorly, yielded the following analysis: 


STITT Cee Rear te reser deta ake ataia lad aris stacseisiach clave walerstersia Sonera atcha Ede Ve salaareso 35.88 
LEROY, open beteeSConGOSC CREAT GOB ONG OC CCE OOO DECOR COE CERO PE eee nt ea ann bate 35.15 
OSD OLUS cere sect arose coos denncetnsaccibes veceasuuoacnclmuvastiouess conse cacecste ceed 0.84 


Lorp, Chemist. 


This cinder is exceptional, but still serves to show the possible 
extent to which the material, so generally accepted as uniform, may 
vary. ‘This was not a selected piece, but represented a car-load of mate- 
rial shipped to a furnace. 

The total capacity of the iron furnaces of the Hocking Valley 
district may be estimated at about 150,000 net tons. The production 
in 1880 was nearly 116,000 net tons of 2,000 lbs., including the Colum- 
bus and Zanesville furnaces, which properly belong to and are included 
in this group of works, as they use the same fuels and ores. By a recent 
change in the management of several of the furnaces of the Hocking 
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Valley, the Moxahala Furnace at Moxahala, Fannie and XX Fur- 
naces at Shawnee, Helen and Lee Furnaces at Orbiston, and Mon- 
day and the new Floodwood Furnaces have been united under the 
management of the Standard Coal and Iron Company, of Columbus, 
Samuel Thomas, President. 

At Logan, Hocking county, is a charcoal furnace of an annual 
capacity of about 2,000 tons, which is geographically included in this 
district, though more properly associated with the Hanging Rock char- 
coal furnaces in condition of ores and fuel. 

The coals of the Hocking Valley will be fully discussed in the 
report on coal by the Chief Geologist, Prof. Edward Orton, but for con- 
venience of reference the following analyses of the principal furnace 
coals, made of samples taken for the Survey, and carefully averaged, 
are given here: 


1 2. 3 
Wate rice ascii ners cutis sauscechencdenlbensnnectimentaeceem me cmaaaes 5.68 5.26 6.60 
Wolatilercombustiblemattersn.nupcsetccceecteeteccccce: 35.79 36.12 34.72 
IMBABXOL CEA DOT 550000500 560 900909 90000603660000000 900900 460000 055000000000 54.13 54.59 52.56 
GN SAMS BoE rece ee SSE E I 5c 1 10). EULER ONE SPARS, Set 4.40 4.03 6.12 
ico Se Reroo am aicoue 
Sup ea eee Skt vate cs Seca denwabeeeneekece as Seeeeecemee 0.58 0.64 0.64 


1. Coal from Akron Furnace, Buchtel, Hocking county. 
2. Coal from Suydam’s mines, Monday Creek. 
3. Coal from Doe’s mine. 


The details of the smelting and the different works will be dis- 
cussed in the part of this report relating to the metallurgy of the State. 

The Lake Superior ores used in the Hocking Valley district repre- 
sent most of the well-known mines. They are purchased in lots of various 
amounts by furnace companies from time to time—at present none of 
the companies own properties in the Lake region, though there is every 
probability that some of the large consolidations recently made of the 
firms in this district may, in order to be more dependent of market 
variations, arrange to purchase and develop mines in the Lake Superior 
and Canada iron fields. Canada ore of fine quality has been brought 
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from such “prospects” to the valley for trial already. The price of the 
Lake ores in this district is of course, variable, but as a statement of 
the average $6.00 to $7.00 per ton for 58 to 60 per cent. ore may be taken. 
The roasted native ore used represents a cost of about $4.40 to $4.50 
per ton at the furnaces. These figures represent about the average at 
present (1883). , 

The fuel is the item in which the smelters of this district have 
their greatest advantage; the coal costs at the furnace but $1.35 to $1.50 per 
ton. Against this low figure, however, comes the large amount required, 
3 to $g tons being used to smelt a ton of iron. The experiment of coking 
this coal is to be tried again. Though considered a non-coking coal, 
there is reason to believe that careful work in the right sort of ovens 
would result in the making of a serviceable furnace coke ; of course to 
be of service this coking would follow careful washing. Experiments 
where the coal was crushed very fine and then washed, have yielded 
results sufficiently favorable to warrant the expectation of ultimate 
success. 

The making of such a coke would be of great benefit to the valley, as 
its use would reduce greatly the cost and uncertainty of smelting, and 
would add greatly to the prospects of the region. 

The following summary of a week’s run at one of the best of 
the valley furnaces is inserted, showing the mixture used, the fuel, 
burden, and flux. The figures were taken from the actual work of the 
furnace as shown by its books, kindly furnished by the company for 
the purpvse : 


Time oF Run, 6 Days 17 Hours. 


Charges. Pounds. 
TEEN 2) CS sok Bein ocsGd0ccR COCA CRO BOR NB COE SOND STE CROC EEE SOGCOACEAUA CSSA a its wei nr amr 197,600 
ING TVICKORE ects thee: (aaa aa cotieiesticccolcwascecer stb tnaawes clase acted Odd Neaaebeas 544,270 
Mire ciindle reas ven eseiit teen nescsecsieee ater coketsecdy Geese ene cece seveleae screeds 131,010 
HEIMTESTOMOM ae erect rciats atcace steers mc sot acen) desc cdnlnde eta seste’veesws seed Ss 565,610 
Coa Ree RET LE EURO RUIND IonE MEN Sac Minto e Fe 1.193,400 


Iron made, 190 tons of 2,268 pounds; hot-blast (about 900°) iron, 
foundry and mill. Other figures and analysis will be given when 
speaking especially of the character of the smelting. 


31 G. 
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The Hanging Rock Region. 


The Hanging Rock iron region of Southeastern Ohio and North- 


eastern Kentucky is one of the oldest iron smelting districts west of 
the Allegheny mountains, and now one of the principal charcoal 


iron regions in the United States. The title has been given to the 
region from the village of Hanging Rock, in Lawrence county, Ohio, 
near which place, as has already been observed, the industry was begun 
in 1826, and which also was formerly the chief point of shipment for 
the irons produced by the furnaces of the vicinity. The area so named 
is included in a narrow belt of territory, having an extension in nearly 
a north and south direction, with a width on the Ohio River of between 
12 and 15 miles, where Ironton may be regarded as situated centrally 
as regards its east and west limits. In Kentucky this belt has probably 
an extension of 25 or 30 miles to the south, passing through the counties 
of Greenup, Carter, Boyd and Lawrence. In Ohio, extending through 
Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Jackson and Vinton counties, to the central 
part of Hocking it has a length northward of the Ohio River of between 
65 and 70 miles, the broadest part of the area resting on the Ohio. 
Within a radius of 25 miles from Ironton, which is about the geo- 
graphical center of the region, is included the most important part of 
its iron industry, both in Ohio and Kentucky. We are concerned 
here, however, only with that part of the area in the State of Ohio, but 
most of the observations concerning the character and occurrence of 
the ores, and the conditions of the manufacture in Ohio apply almost 
equally well to that part of the region in Kentucky. 

The source of the reputation, the wealth and the industry of this 
Hanging Rock iron region are the rich iron ore deposits lying in several 
strata near the base of the Coal Measures, and which extend with great 
uniformity and regularity through the area described. These same 
ferriferous horizons, however, are quite well marked over the entire 
area of the coal fields in Ohio, and in the northeastern part of the State 
are probably represented by the ferriferous horizons of coals No. 3 and 
No. 4, which are in places in the northern part of the State of some 
economical importance. In Northwestern Pennsylvania the belt of the 
celebrated ferriferous limestone has been regarded as the equivalent of 
these same horizons. Ohio has, however, the most important concen- 
tration of iron ore at these levels in the southern part of the State, and 
no very valuable quantities have been found north of the Licking 
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River. The abundance and accessibility of these ores in the Hanging 
Rock region, and the generous supply of fuel in its extensive forests 
have furnished materials for an iron industry which was represented in 
Ohio in 1870 by 34 charcoal furnaces, producing 83,900 tons, and 3 
stonecoal and coke furnaces, producing 28,000 tons. 

The list of the furnaces, on pp. 456—458, showing their distribution 
and dates of establishment, will exhibit very well the progress and present 
importance of the iron industry of this region. The Hanging Rock 
charcoal iron has long possessed a very high reputation in all the 
western markets for its great purity and fitness for casting purposes 
demanding strength. Thus it has been the most favored iron at 
Pittsburgh for the fabrication of ordnance for the Government, and is 
now specially valued for the manufacture of car-wheels, and for pro- 
ducing superior grades of malleable iron. 

The disappearance of the forests under the demands of the fur- 
naces, which is now so apparent throughout the region, increases every 
year the difficulty of obtaining the necessary fuel, and marks very 
plainly the fate of the charcoal iron industry. The large amount of 
wood necessary to sustain a blast-furnace may be appreciated when it 
is known that some 13,000 cords of wood, the yield of 325 to 350 acres 
of forest land, are required per year for each furnace. And already a 
number of furnaces have been abandoned because of the scarcity of 
accessible timber, though the supply of ore has hardly been much 
diminished. The use of charcoal must yield, as it has done in all other 
parts of the State, and is now doing in other States, to the more ex- 
tended employment of mineral fuel. The manufacture of charcoal iron, 
nevertheless, will be a matter of considerable importance for some time 
to come, and the fine quality and high value of the iron will do much 
to foster its production. That the adoption of any systematic course of 
timber-growing, to replace the wood consumed, as is done in Sweden 
and Russia in localities deficient in mineral fuel, is not to be expected 
in a country like Ohio, where there are such vast stores of coal, and 
where the land must be of so much greater value for agricultural pur- 
poses. KHconomy and intelligent management will do much to prolong 
the life of a charcoal iron industry, but the increasing value of the fur- 
nace tracts, which are sometimes 10,000 to 12,000 acres in extent, must 
reduce the profits of the manufacture. These vast tracts of furnace 
property, embracing the larger part of the region, held as they are by 
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a few proprietors for their timber supply, have to a great extent been 
passed over in the general settlement and cultivation of the neighboring 
portions of the State. And these circumstances have also prevented as 
thorough a knowledge of the resources of the region in coal, etc., as would 
have otherwise been the case. ‘he region is about as thinly populated, 
and, excepting the Ohio Valley, as isolated and poorly provided with 
means of transportation as any portion of the State. The population 
is almost entirely dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the iron in- 
dustry, over a large part of Lawrence county. 

The surface of the country in the Hanging Rock region is, like so 
much of the eastern part of the State, a constant alternation of high 
hills and deeply eroded valleys, which have been cut out of the originally 
level surface of the State by the numerous streams which empty into 
the Ohio. The valleys cutting down through the various strata of rock, 
coal, iron ores, etc., present outcrops of these beds in positions scarcely 
surpassed for their accessibility to the miner. And water, though it 
has been the first miner in cutting out the beds formerly spanning the 
valleys, has been, nevertheless, a very wasteful one. As the strata all 
have a dip quite uniform and gentle toward the east, never greater than 
30 feet per mile, the ores, coals, etc., which on the eastern side of the 
region are at or below the bottoms of the valleys, as we go westward, 
rise until their proper position passes over the summits of the highest 
hills. Thus the region is limited on the east by the depth of the ores, 
rendering them difficult to win, and on the west by their absence from 
the tops of the hills, while between these limits the ores appear on the 
hill-sides at various elevations. ; 

Allusion has already been made to the great extent of some of the 
furnace properties, which has prevented the general settlement of the 
country, and to a great extent its cultivation, and has scattered the points 
of the manufacture through the region at places more or less removed 
from one another, excepting, however, the few towns where industries 
depending on pig-iron have been established, and where the use of 
mineral fuel has rendered the community of industries more practicable. 

Mention may be made here of the towns most important in | 
the manufactures of the region and their means of communication. 
First, Jackson, in Jackson county, where the excellent “ Jackson block 
coal” or the “shaft” coal is the basis of quite flourishing smelting 
establishments. At this place the Orange Furnace was the first furnace 
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in the region where raw coal was used with continued success, and 
where it has been employed since 1866. There are now in Jackson four 
blast-furnaces using this fuel, and the native ores of the region, viz., 
the Star, Fulton, Globe and Tropic, all the result of the enterprise of the 
vicinity, but they are of quite moderate dimensions. Second, Portsmouth 
on the Ohio, st the mouth of the Little Scioto River, and beyond the 
western margin of the Coal Measures. Though containing two large 
rolling-mills, foundries, etc., it is more important as the chief com- 
mercial town of the region than as a manufacturing center. Being the 
terminus of the Portsmouth branch of the Cincinnati and Marietta Rail- 
road, Portsmouth is the shipping place and business center of a large 
number of furnaces in the western part of the iron region. As 
almost every article of supplies necessary for the maintainance of the 
furnace population is derived from the adjoining parts of the State, the 
Scioto Valley, etc., the return trade is of very great importance, and in 
this, Portsmouth is the chief market of the region. Third, Ironton, in 
Lawrence county, 30 miles up the river from Portsmouth, in 1871 a 
city of 7,000 inhabitants, is the most important and enterprising manu- 
facturing point in Southern Ohio, besides being the shipping and 
distributing center for the most important part of the Hanging Rock 
region in Ohio. It is the largest town on the Ohio River above Cin- 
cinnati which has navigation uninterrupted by the fluctuations of 
the height of the water. 

The general position of the iron ores of the region has already been 
referred to. Very detailed sections, showing their relative positions, 
may be seen in the reports of the included counties by Prof. Andrews 
in other portions of the Geological Reports, but a short notice may, how- 
ever, be given here of the situation, character and mode of mining of the 
principal ores, while analyses will be given in a subsequent part of this 
report. 

All the principal ores are found within 300 feet of the base of the 
Coal Measures, and the most important horizon, as regards the value of 
the ore and the persistency of its development, the horizon of the “ lime- 
stone ore” has already been mentioned as the probable equivalent of 
the ferriferous limestone of Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The ores are limonites or hydrous peroxides of iron, and to a 
smaller extent, calcareous and argillaceous carbonates. The beds were, 
however, in their original condition as ores, probably all carbonates, 
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but the oxidizing action of water and atmosphere has changed them, 
wherever such action was possible, into hydrous peroxides or limonites. 
The mining only exceptionally being more than stripping off the out- 
crop, the part of the beds beyond the action of oxidation where the iron 
is as a carbonated base furnishes but a small proportion of the ores ob- 
tained. 

There are four perfectly distinct and persistent seams of ore, varying 
from 4 to 16 inches in thickness, beside several accumulations of kidney 
ore in the accompanying beds of shale. 

The main beds of ore are the “ Limestone ore,” the “ Big Red Block 
ore,” the “Sand Block ore,” and the “ Little Red Block ore.”” Also in the 
shales above the limestone ore, nodules or kidneys of argillaceous iron 
ore are found, which often become very abundant. At different 
horizons in the region are found other strata of shale which sometimes 
contain quite important amounts of this kidney, generally, however, at 
a higher level, and commonly known as “top hill ores.” These 
nodules of kidney ore are never of sufficient abundance to warrant 
regular mining operations. 

The limestone ore is by far the most important one of the series, both 
in richness and quantity, and the one from which two-thirds of the iron is 
made in the region. Its name arises from its position, overlying a lime- 
stone which is one of the most well-marked and persistent features in 
the geology of the region. This limestone, used constantly as a base line 
in surveying, furnishes the flux for the furnaces of the region, and is 
traceable across the Ohio into Kentucky, and northward into Northern 
Ohio. ‘The limestone ore is found in its original state of a carbonate 
of iron, but mining operations along its outcrop have developed it 
mostly as a dark red hydrous peroxide or limonite, lying on the lime- 
stone in a regular bed, averaging about 12 inches thick, although in 
‘one or two instances basins have been found 5 feet in thickness. The 
“red limestone” is the richest and most valued ore, and contains on an 
average about 40 per cent. of metallic iron. It is the most important 
and widely used ore in the region, and the one more than any other 
upon which the high reputation of the Hanging Rock irons has been 
dependent. . Without the “red limestone” ore in some proportions, 
there is little iron made in the region, and those furnaces producing the 
best quality of pig-iron use it almost exclusively. The ore varies in 
character from a hard compact limonite ore to one soft and ochreous, and 
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frequently the mass has hard curling bands running through it which 
give rise to the name of “curly ore.” The red limestone ore is quite 
pure, containing on an average about 10 per cent. of silica, and tne 
amount of lime and alumina is never very large in the clean ore. 
Manganese is present, on an average, something more than 14 per cent., 
which, however, is scarcely a proportion large enough to affect the 
quality of the iron directly. Sulphur is present in very small quantities, 
and in the mean of many analyses rarely exceeds ;35 of one per cent. 
Phosphorus, however, is most always present, and is the most consider- 
able of the damaging impurities, there being on an average about 75 of 
one per cent. 

The “red limestone” ore extends into the hills to a depth depend- 
ing upon its position and the character of the overlying rocks as regards 
their imperviousness to the action of water, and passes into the un- 
changed carbonate ores, which was*probably%,the original condition of 
the entire stratum. The extent of fthe change varies considerably, as 
sometimes the limonitic or red limestone variety prevails, while at other 
times the change has not been so extended and the carbonates are more 
abundant. The mining operations, however, having been mostly con- 
fined to the outcrops of the seam, the carbonate has always been obtained 
in smaller proportions than the oxidized or “red limestone” part. This 
ore is a carbonate more or less calcareous, and the analyses made con- 
tain rarely more than 8 or 10 per cent. of the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, and in the clean ore but very small proportion of alumina. 
Very frequently it passes almost imperceptibly into quite a pure lime- 
stone containing scarcely any iron at all. It is found in two varieties 
—the oray and blue limestone ores. The gray limestone cre is some- 
what odlitie in character, being formed of a mass of small granules of 
carbonate of iron cemented together by a calcareous and silicious 
cement, which, on exposure to the weather, softens and crumbles. 
When burnt, however, the carbonate is oxidized, the mass becoming of 
a brick-red color, and though being more difficult to caleine than the 
other ores, is highly valued for the ease with which it works in the 
furnace and the character of the iron produced. The blue limestone 
ore is a more uniform calcareous ore of the limestone seam, quite hard 
and compact, and not unfrequently passing into a limestone containing 
little or no iron. These unchanged “limestone” ores vary somewhat 
in the iron contained, which is by analysis from 28 to 30 per cent., the 
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blue limestone ore usually being the richer, when roasted they are 
reported to yield about 40 per cent. of pig-iron. They contain less 
phosphoric acid, but usually more sulphur than the “red limestone” 
portion of the seam, and as mixture they are found to work excellently 
in the furnace, and to a certain extent are self-fluxing from the lime 
and alumina contained. In places the limestone seam of ores is largely 
composed of rounded masses or kidneys, all the varieties being found in 


such condition as the “red limestone,” “ 


gray limestone,” and blue 
limestone kidneys already mentioned. From the rising of the strata, 
as one passes to the west part of the region, it follows that the limestone 
ore rises and eventually is wanting entirely in the hills. Thus there is 
but little limestone ore obtained on the west side of the Portsmouth 
branch of the M. & C. R. R. from Hamden southward, while in the 
central and eastern part it is almost the exclusive ore. This is the only 
seam of ore in the region upon which any regular mining operations 
have been conducted, and the seam being only about 12 inches thick, it 
requires considerable skill in its extraction. The Hecla Furnace Co., 
in the central part of Lawrence county, have for some 10 or 16 years 
pursued quite extensive mining operations by drifts and shafts, and this 
method of extraction is necessarily becoming more extended. 

The Block ores are of much less importance than the ores of the 
limestone seam already mentioned, and lying beneath this stratum at 
different depths, from 50 feet and more, are accessible only in the 
valleys of the western part of the region. They are limonite ores con- 
taining from 30 to 40 per cent. of iron, but are chiefly character- 
ized as being more or less silicious. The name “block ore” arises from 
the strata being cut by vertical seams, which divide it into blocks of 
quite regular shapes. Each of these blocks is oxidized in concentric 
layers, giving the ore a banded appearance around a central nucleus, 
which is often hollow and sometimes is filled with soft ochre or clay. 
Three beds of these block ores have been recognized. The first is the 
“‘ Big Red Block” ore, from 6 to 18 inches in thickness, and about 100 
feet below the limestone seam. The second, the ‘‘Sand Block” ore, 
about 6 inches in thickness, is about 20 feet below the ‘‘ Big Red Block,” 
and is generally more silicious in character and poorer in iron than the 
others. Below this, about 40 feet, is the “ Little Red Block” ore, in a 
seam about 4 inches in thickness, and is usually somewhat richer in iron 
than the “ Big Red Block,” to which it is quite similar. In general, 
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these block ores may be said to average about 8 or 10 inches, and to 
yield in the furnace about 33 per cent. of iron. They are used in many 
of the furnaces of the region, but rarely in a larger proportion than { to 
? of the limestone seam. Alone, they are not found to work well from 
their poverty and silicious character; thus, in 1870, the Empire furnace 
was using 4 of these ores and } of the limestone and kidney ores, and 
there were required about 33 tons of ore and from 2 to 4 times the 
usual amount of lime for flux to make a ton of iron. The furnace has 
since been abandoned. 

Various estimates of the yield of these seams of ore in the entire 
region have been made, but they can only mislead, as from the manner 
in which the beds have been cut out by the valleys a true estimate of 
the territory actually covered by them becomes almost an impossibility. 
Prof. C. Briggs, jr., of the former Geological Survey, estimates “that 
the iron region from the Ohio river, near Franklin furnace, northward 
' by Jackson to the Hucking river, occupies an area equal to an unbroken 
stratum 50 miles long and 6 miles wide, capable of yielding 3,000,000 
tons of good iron ore to each square mile, and that the quantity of ore is 
so great that Jackson, Lawrence and Scioto counties are capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons of iron annually for 2,700 years.” This is un- 
questionably an overestimate. We may, however, consider, assuming 
the very low figures of 10 inches and specific gravity 3, for the thick- 
ness of the ore, that each acre underlaid by it will yield about 2,843 tons 
(of 2,240 lbs.) of iron ore, while the furnace-men estimate about 2,800 
tons per acre. l 

Beside these stratified ores mentioned, the shales of the Coal Meas- 
ures contain frequently large accumulations of kidney ore, the argilla- 
ceous carbonate or clay ironstone. They occur in masses from very large 
size to those of quite small dimensions, usually, however, as flattened 
nodules about the size of one’s fist. This ore is exceedingly uncertain 
in its distribution, as sometimes the nodules will be so closely approxi- 
mated as to form almost a continuous stratum, while more frequently 
they are scattered without any regularity through the entire bed of 
shale. Hence, from their manner of distribution, it is an ore which 
very rarely, if ever, will pay for a regular system of extraction. Quite 
considerable quantities are, however, obtained by stripping, or simply 
by collecting them from the surface or the valleys, where they have 
been washed or weathered out from the enclosing rock. This kidney 
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ore is often called “top hill ore” in the region, referring to the position 
of its occurrence, much being found at a considerable elevation above 
the regular ores. It is an ore highly appreciated for its ready reduci- 
bility, though on an average it rarely contains more than 33 per cent. 
of iron. The most considerable deposit is found in the bed of shale 
which usually immediately overlies the limestone seam of ore, and in 
the process of stripping off the shale to obtain the limestone ore, the 
kidneys are separated from the enclosing shale. At different horizons 
above the stratum other accumulations of kidney ore are also found, 
but nowhere is any method applied to their exclusive extraction. 


A few remarks about the manner of obtaining the ores in the 
Hanging Rock region may perhaps be added here with profit. In 
procuring the ores the furnaces draw their supplies almost entirely from 
their own estates, and when they are bought, the ores are valued at about 
50 cents per ton in the ground. ‘The ore beds, as already mentioned, 
have no great thickness, varying from 4 to 18 inches, and thus far, with 
but one or two exceptions, no regular underground mining operations 
have been sustained. On the property of the Hecla Furnace, however, 
considerable quantities have been obtained for several years by drifting 
and by shafts sunk upon the limestone seam. The sections made by 
the valleys through the ore-bearing rocks present continuous outcrops 
of the ore beds, and afford innumerable points of attack. The usual 
mode of obtaining the ores is the very simplest possible, and consists in 
merely digging away the cutcropping rock above the ore beds, and then 
taking up the ore from the bottom of the excavation, or, as it is called, 
benching or stripping. The stripping thus advances regularly, cutting 
away the hill-side and extracting the ore, until the limit is reached, 
when the cost of removing the material over the ore is not repaid by 
the value of the ore obtained. When carefully conducted this limit is 
usually reached when the thickness of the overlying rock is about 12 
feet for a 12-inch seam of ore. 


Fortunately, in this region the rock usually overlying the ore is a 
soft and pretty easily removed clay shale, and in the case of the lime- 
stone ore, the superposed bed of shale contains nodules of clay ironstone 
irregularly distributed, which are separated in the progress of stripping. 
On the great banks of waste thus thrown out in benching, one may ride, 
as on a natural terrace, for miles in and out of the successive valleys, 
and in passing through the region, so far as the eye can reach they are 
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a marked feature in the landscape. The cost of this method of stripping 
may be approximately estimated as follows: one man can remove 12 
cubic yards of earth per day, at a cost of $1.50, or 123 cents per cubic 
yard. Assuming the depth of earth to be 12 feet, and the ore as 1 foot 
in thickness, each 12 cubic feet of earth removed will expose 1 cubic 
foot of ore, which may be removed at 30 cents per cubic yard. The 
cost per ton of ore will hence be, regarding 12 cubic feet of ore as equal 
to 1 ton of 2,240 pounds: 


Removing 5.33 cubic yards of earth, at 123 cents............c0000seeeeee $0 66 
Removing 0.44 cubic yards of ore, at 30 Cents...................0seeeeeeeee 0 13 
CLG OH ELHTRYOVON Ayer FOETP (WOT, GLO CHA c0000600080000000000660063060800 050000 $0 79 


For a seam of 6 inches the cost would be on the same estimate, 
$1.46, and for an 18-inch seam, $0.57. In stripping for the ore no very 
systematic method has been pursued, for, when the ore is wanted the 
miner, or rather ore digger, has much liberty as to where he shall dig 
the ore, and he opens the seam much as he may choose, being paid so 
much per ton of 2240 pounds, delivered at the furnace, the company 
furnishing the haulage. Benching is unquestionably the cheapest 
method, and for those ores below 1 foot in thickness the only one 
possible, but for seams of one foot or more, regular mining operations 
could be adapted. ‘The limestone ore, as stated, has been thus obtained 
in some instances, and possibly one of the block ores would also warrant 
a similar course. The course best adapted would seem to be to run 
good roomy entries, about 100 feet apart, on the seam, either from the 
hill-side, or, where it is deeper, from shafts, and then to connect them by 
parallel galleries. The entries would thus serve for mining out the ore 
in cars, and the ore could be removed in the cross galleries by the 
“‘long-wall system.” This method enables all of the ore to be worked 
out, and requires but little timbering, for as fast as the ore is stripped 
up the refuse can be thrown behind, and the roof allowed to fall in. 
A rough estimate of such a course of extraction, less the expense of 
maintaining the tram-ways, cars, etc., can be approximated as follows, 
assuming the cost of mining at $0.75 per cubic yard, and the weight of 
ore as 187.5 lbs. per cubic foot (specific gravity, 3): ina bed of ore, 1 
foot thick, each cubic fathom of earth removed yields 36 cubic feet of 
ore, or 3 tons, which will thus cost $2.00 per ton. 

Between the years 1870 and 1873 the value of these different ores 
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as delivered at the furnace was, per ton of 2,240 lbs. on an average, for 
the limestone ores, $3.85; for the kidney ores, $3.50; and for the block 
ores, $3.25. During 1886 the same ores were valued at $2.75 to $3.00. | 

Beside these native ores some of the rich hematites of Lake Superior 
and Missouri are brought to the region. The former have been used at 
the Logan furnace, while the latter are employed constantly in large 
proportions at the Belfont furnace in Ironton, and will be also largely 
used by the other furnaces at that place. In addition to their 
employment in the blast-furnace, considerable quantities of the Missouri 
ores are consumed by the rolling-mills as “fix” or lining to the puddling 
furnaces. The price of these ores is, however, always high, which is 
in part compensated by their richness and superior quality. With the 
native ores they work in the furnace usually better than when smelted 
alone, and the native ores producing a red short iron, and the Missouri 
and Lake Superior ores a cold short iron, a proper mixture is said to 
produce a neutral iron, or one naving neither of these usually objection- 
able qualities. ‘In 1870 the Lake Superior ores cost about $11.00 per 
ton at Logan, and the Missouri $12.00 at Ironton; in 1880 the prices 
of Missouri ores were about the same. With good means of transporta- 
tion, Ironton should obtain the Lake ores at only a small advance, if 
any, above their cost at Pittsburgh, while for the Missouri ores it is 
more favorably situated. Quite a considerable quantity of the dyestone 
or fossil] ore from Eastern Tennessee his been brought to Ironton, but 
because of the phosphorus, which it always contains in notable propor- 
tions, it makes a cold short iron, and as a lining or “fix” for puddling 
furnaces it is useless for the same reason. For a common grade of 
iron, however, it may be successfully used as a mixture in the furnace. 
Analyses and more complete descriptions of these ores are given in an- 
other portion of this report, where iron ores are considered as a whole. 
Regarding the other ores, as those of West Virginia, Old Virginia, etc., 
which may be brought in connection with this region, we are at present 
but imperfectly informed. 


In preparing the ores for smelting, all the native ores are burnt in 
large piles before charging into the furnace. As fast as they are brought 
to the furnace the ores are stacked in large piles, which are built upon 
a bed or grate of timber, and interstratified with fine charcoal or the 
waste breeze, the combustion of which supplies the heat necessary for 
their calcination. These piles are often of very large size, containing 
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several thousand tons of ore. They are usually about 10 feet high, 
from 10 to 20 feet broad at the base, sloping upward to the top, which 
is flat, and so long, often, that while the burnt ore is being removed from 
one end fresh ore is being added at the other. The time necessary for 
the calcination depends evidently upon the size of the pile, and also 
the need in which the furnace stands in reference to a supply of ore. 
They answer thus at the same time as calcination heaps and storage 
piles. Sometimes they burn for 6 or 8 months, though it is impossible 
to obtain any accurate information regarding the time, labor, expense of 
fuel, etc., consumed in the operation. By burning, the ores lose about 
20 to 30 per cent. of their original weight, and are Sy en- 
riched in their yield of iron. 

As regards the fuel of the region, mention has already been made 
that charcoal forms the exclusive material used in 34 of the 41 furnaces, 
and that it is only within a few years that attention has been turned to 
the employment of the coals in smelting the ores of the region. The 
varieties of wood, most common in the region, are oak, hickory, maple, 
beech, ash, poplar, walnut, and some pine. The magnificent forests 
have furnished an abundant supply of charcoal, but its rapid consump- 
tion, as stated, has caused the abandonment of some furnaces, while 
others more provident, permitting the growth of new timber, after the 
lapse of 20 or 25 years, are now cutting a second growth for charcoal. 
It is reported also that in some instances a third growth is being 
obtained from the same land. The amount of charcoal consumed 
annually by a furnace, may be illustrated by the following statements 
kindly furnished by the proprietors of the Pine Grove and Hecla 
furnaces: Pine Grove, hot-blast furnace, in 1869, produced 3,102 tons 
(of 2,268 lbs.) of iron, and consumed 11,045 cords of wood, which yielded 
36.8 bushels per cord, or 406,456 bushels, or at the rate of 131 bushels 
of charcoal, or 3.56 cords of wood per ton of iron. The Hecla, cold- 
blast furnace, in 1867, for a blast of 2.8 days, made 1,980 tons (2,268 
lbs.) of iron, and consumed 393,000 bushels of charcoal, or 201 bushels 
per ton of iron. It is usually stated that a furnace will consume the 
wood from 250 acres of land per year, hence to ensure a perpetual 
supply of timber by allowing its regrowth where once cut, such a furnace 
would require from 800 to 1,000 acres of wooded land. The wood is 
valued at about 50 cents per cord in the tree. The charcoal made and 
delivered at the furnace was estimated in 1870-71 to cost on an average 
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8,5 cents per bushel. All this work of cutting the wood and burning 
the charcoal is performed by contracts, so much being made per load of 
200 bushels of charcoal delivered at the furnace by the furnace teams. 
The special mode of charcoal making is more fully described sub- 
sequently ; it will suffice to say here, that it is all made in pits or 
piles, which are built convenient to the wood to be used, and within 
easy access to water, which is essential. ‘These piles contain about 40 to 
80 cords of wood, and the operation lasts about 21 days, yielding about 
38 to 40 bushels of charcoal per cord. From the hilly character of the 
country, and the general roughness of the roads, this method seems the 
one best adapted, as a team which could not draw a couple of cords of 
wood can easily haul 5 cords when converted into charcoal. The wood 
is usually felled in the winter, and the clearing takes place ir summer 
and fall. The charcoal is drawn to the furnaces, where it is stored in 
sheds, by large wagons holding about 200 bushels, and requiring often 
4 or 5 yoke of oxen. The loss from abrasion is consequently quite con- 
siderable, but the waste is utilized in burning the ores. 


The consumption of charcoal per ton of iron is given elsewhere for 
the furnaces as accurately as it could be ascertained, but the average 
consumption may be stated as 155 bushels, or allowing 20 lbs. per 
bushel, 31 cwt. per ton (2,268 lbs.) of iron with hot-blast, and 215 
bushels, or 43 ewt. per ton (2,268 lbs.) of iron with cold-blast. 


The coals used in this region are discussed in the report on coals, 
and will not be treated expressly here. Theuse of charcoal isso character- 
istic of this region that the above review of its manufacture is important 
in order to understand the economic relations of the charcoal iron in- 
dustry. A few additional data relative to the growth of timber and 
yield of charcoal, collected since the above was written, by Mr. Newton, 
may be added here. The growing scarcity of wood has led to the 
recutting of considerable of the land on which second and third growth 
timber is found. 


The timber land, as originally found, yielded about 40 cords to the 
acre, along and near the Ohio river; back in the country probably a 
little less. On recutting this same land, after an interval of 25 years, 
the yield was in the neighborhood of 20 cords to the acre, and according 
to the estimates given by the furnaces recutting timber, the annual 
increase over this figure for the next 20 years was about at the rate of a 
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cord an acre, so that at 45 years the original 40 cords to the acre would 
be reached; this rate, however, will hardly hold to that extent. 

The third crop is more rapid than the second, owing probably to 
the fact that the second crop comes largely from the seed, while the 
third comes from the stump. The above statements were kindly 
furnished by Mr. John Campbell and Mr. Johnson, of Ironton, whose 
long experience in charcoal iron smelting makes their statements of 
especial value. 

The charcoal is delivered at the furnace by the burners, who are 
paid by the load. The charcoal bushel of the Hanging rock region is | 
of 2,688 cubic inches, and 200 bushels nominally make a load. These 
burners cut the timber either on their own or on the company’s land 
during the fall and winter, from about October to April, and they 
burn during the summer. The universal mode of burning is in piles 
or “meilers.”” The charcoal burner employs the laborers and conducts 
the whole operation, having no connection with the company. The 
pile is built on a level piece of ground, the sticks cut about 4 feet 
long, being placed on end, and fitted as closely as possible, all inter- 
-stices being filled with small wood; the pile is made usually in two 
layers, and when complete is covered with damp leaves and earth. The 
burning occupies 10 to 12 days, the building about a week, and the 
-drawing, which is done a little at a time to avoid fire, about 5 or 6 days 
more. 

The charcoal delivered at the furnace is measured by the load. 
“The wagons being guaged are filled level, a load being about 200 
bushels. 

The charcoal of most of the furnaces is measured, not weighed, into 
the furnaces, it being claimed by the men that this method serves better, 
_as the variation in dampness of the charcoal does not affect the quantity 
used in the furnace, as would be the case were the charcoal weighed. 
“This practice makes it difficult to ascertain fairly the working of the 
furnaces, owing to the want of certainty as to how much a bushel of 
charcoal weighs. At Pine Grove furnace, near Ironton, the coal 
-charged is, however, weighed, and taking the sum of the charges for 
the year, and the coal received in loads, the average weight then was 23 
Ibs. to the bushel of 2,688 cubic inches. This weight includes the 
*“brands” or partly charred wood, butt-ends of sticks near the bottom of 
the charcoal pile ; these brands are received with the charcoal, provided 
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they do not go above a certain proportion. At the furnace quoted, this 
limit is 5 “ baskets” of brands to the load. These “baskets” hold from 
1 to 2 bushels; of course, these brands are specifically much heavier 
than the charcoal, and increase thus the average weight of the bushel. 

As this matter of relation between weight and measure is of im- 
portance, the following figures are given, taken from the journal of the 
Charcoal Iron Workers’ Association. ‘The bushel is 2,688 cubic inches. 


Furnace. Wood. Weight bushel charcoal. 
Alabama. Oak and pine. 19.22 lbs. 
Port Leyden. N. Y. Birch, beech and maple. 23.32 “ 
Midland, Mo. “ Hard .wood.”’ 20.00 
Duluth, Minn. “Soft wood.” OO © 


These figures show how extremely uncertain the estimate by bushels 
is as to the real quantity of fuel used per ton of iron. This subject will 
be treated further when discussing smelting. As to quality of charcoal, 
the smelters of the Hanging rock region claim that the second growth 
“sapling” charcoal is the best, carrying more ore to the bushel in the 
furnace. Whether this is, as is very probable, due to the increased weight — 
of the bushel, in this smaller and more compact product, the figures are 
wanting to decide. 

The Hanging Rock aeniens is one of the oldest in the county, and 
the character of the works is generally the same—small furnaces, stone 
stacks, and rather light and crude machinery. ‘These subjects will be 
discussed more fully further on in this report. 

For convenience of reference the following analysis of the ores of 
the district, some made in the Laboratory of the State University at 
Columbus, and others furnished by the kindness of some of the furnace 
companies in Lawrence county, are here given: 


1 2 3. 4 5 

Silica ec sere cutce. tc tosennee cen. BOR OME SOCEM 13 61 15.40 | 26.22 17.90 | 25.39 
FN KUN TWEE) Gapcqntaa 6adondb09060006 leon aeurice cement «be DOOR Reve eeces: CO ite hl RRR rae sconel naa aasbtpe 
OAC OIrOMy os. 5.40 ash seca ocean cence ee nate: ACD) lodosse sa0deo 61.34 CAR OOM cannes 
ILTIOTKS) Sco aces PRUE AAER SAAS osopcnObasaeasqOcboCC Eee 2: OO RI e- a 8e Be el aera eater 1.25 
IMagnesiain..coun:cssc.docustaeneececone eer OB Gf oeeesteuenaeces HORE [Ebe es dermal ed NSsaaiiaes 
SUlp Wun ieccaehe. vena cee eeeweere sete nseeameeses Oba Ree ee SUNN Eee ee £732 
Phosphoric acid ............. daa becustsstiondensodees OB Qc ceccenes 408 OUGS)|esoccn0c00d 
OXIdE, MAGNESIA: |. c0i.rs ec newesentes alten cee tel ee cece onal acer ense: ShOri wlioes ia raceecleeeeeeee 00 
TPO nis oe Sete ascot anne estes ween: seeder eats cies os 39.2 27.0 | 42.98 EEGIAD. |kpoccanoo60 
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Block ore, Vinton county.—Chemist, Lord. 

Blue ore, Athens county.—Chemist, Lord. 

Ore, Pine Grove Furnace.—Chemist, H. Weber. 

Ore, Pine Grove Furnace; Newcastle Red Block.—Chemist, H. Weber. 
Blue Block ore.—Chemist, H. Weber. 


Se SS) 


Besides the works in the districts above described and discussed in 
detail, there are a few unimportant ones scattered over the State, which 
belong to no district especially. These are the Manhattan Furnace at 
Tronville, Toledo, Lucas county, and the Maumee and Paulding Fur- 
naces in Paulding county. They use Lake Superior ores and charcoal. 
The estimated capacity is about.15,000 tons annually. They represent 
the southern limit of the charcoal iron industry of Steins, where 
Lake ores are reduced by charcoal. 

This completes a review of the geographical distribution of the 
iron works of Ohio, together with a discussion of the characteristics as 
to ores and fuel of each district. To avoid repetition the separate works 
and modes of smelting were not treated of, it being thought more desir- 
able to make of the metallurgy of iron in the State a separate section, 
complete in itself. With this object in view, as many facts relative to the 
forms of furnaces, treatment of ore, equipment in engines, stoves, etc., 
with figures relative to the proportions of ores, fluxes, etc., and the 
burden of ore to fuel, with analyses of products, as the limited time and 
means at the disposal of the Survey would permit, have been collected. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of many of the furnace companies, 
access was given to their furnace-books and drawings of furnace lines 
furnished, which have been of great assistance in preparing this part of 
the work. 

The treatment of fuel, converting it into coke, forms the subject 
of a separate chapter. 


THE METALLURGY OF IRON IN OHIO. 


The preparation of the ore in this State consists in most cases of 
merely a preliminary roasting more or less complete. The preparation 
of the ore by washing, used in other parts of the world, has not been 
introduced here. The desirability of special attention to this branch 
of preparation has been apparent in many parts of the country, where ' 

32 G. 
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ores somewhat similar to the Ohio limonites and carbonates are found. 
With many of the Coal Measure ores used in Ohio, considerable 
low grade material and clay are mixed. The introduction of such 
material into the furnace tends to bring down the value of the whole 
charge and to increase the cost of smelting per ton of iron, to diminish 
the effective capacity of the furnace and to render the quality of the 
iron less uniform. ‘‘ Washing,” where practiced, consists in a treat- 
ment of the ore by a stream of water, either over revolving screens or 
in sluices, by which the clay and other lighter and injurious material is 
removed. ‘The charcoal furnaces of Northern Alabama have adopted 
in some cases this method of treatment, and it possibly could be used 
in the case of some of the Ohio ores with benefit, though their low per- 
centage of iron would forbid any expensive treatment. The roasting 
of the iron ore previous to smelting is practiced throughout the State 
of Ohio. The method in almost universal use is of roasting in open 
piles, of which the dimensions vary greatly from district to district with 
the character of the ore. The limestone ores and brown hematites of 


the southern districts are roasted, either with charcoal breeze or with 
raw coal slack. The ore is usually roasted at the furnace, but not in all 


cases; sometimes, as at several points on the Iron Railroad near Jron- 
ton, the ore is brought over to the most convenient distributing point, 
and there made into piles and roasted. A similar arrangement is em- 
ployed by the mining company known as J. R. Buchtel & Co., in Vin- 
ton county. This company owns lands along the lines of the Ohio and 
West Virginia Railroad, in Vinton and Hocking counties, located 20 
or 30 miles along the railroad. The company is composed of a number 
of the furnace owners of the Hocking Valley, united under the above 
name. The ore is mined at various points, roasted, and sent to the 
furnace from three or four stations along the line of the road. The 
piles of ore at the Lawrence county charcoal furnaces are built on a 
leveled space, generally on the bank above the furnace, on an under- 
stratum of wood; above this the ore is piled, with alternate layers of 
finely broken charcoal, resulting from the screening of the charcoal 
used in the furnace. The pile is built to a height varying from five or 
six to ten or fifteen feet, and covering a space of ground about ten feet 
in width by sixty or more in length. Frequently several such piles are 
built side by side, and in this way cover a square of ground possibly 
thirty or forty by fifty or sixty feet. ‘The pile is fired at the bottom. 
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The fire gradually extends through the mass and expels a portion of 
the volatile material (carbonic acid and water). The method of build- 
ing the piles with coal slack is exactly the same. These piles will con- 
tain from a few hundred to a thousand tons of ore. The length of time 
required to complete the burning will vary from thirty days to six 
weeks, or in the case of some blackbands, some months, according to 
the size of the pile and the kind of fuel, taking more time with coal 
than with charcoal. | 

The evils of this method of roasting are numerous. In the first 
place, the roasting is imperfect, pieces frequently being found among the 
ore almost entirely unburned. 

A prominent charcoal smelter says in regard to the completeness 
of roasting : 


“For the last ten years in this district there is hardly a furnace that has not 
made the serious mistake of burning its ore too lightly. We have done little more 
than smoke it, then have fed it into our short furnaces, and attempted to make the 
best iron. Our ores, and more particularly our gray ores, are especially hard to burn. 
These are found in detached masses in the potters’ clay and fire-clay which overlie 
the regular vein of the ore, large balls from the size of the fist upwards, and it has 
been the universal custom to get them into the wagons somehow, and haul them to 
the kilns, pile them up, putting a little charcoal breeze under them, and smoke 
them.”’ 


Another drawback to this method of pile-roasting is the large 
amount of ore kept on hand, representing money lying idle. In the 
burning of these piles, besides the evil of incomplete roasting, there is 
ever liable to occur, either from the addition of too much fuel or the 
action of winds, local overheating, resulting in the formation of large 
masses of fused or agglomerated material, known by smelters as loups, of 
less value in the furnace than well roasted ore, tending to cause sticking 
or hanging of the furnace and irregular working. The composition of — 
these loups is a silicate of iron, and is similar to that of mill cinder. ) 
Loups are not only produced by high heating, but by .the presence of 
the lower oxides of iron. The higher oxides represented by the hema- 
tites and red ores do not form these fusible masses so readily, and hence 
can be roasted in piles with less danger ; whereas, the carbonates repre- 
sented py the blackbands and blue limestone vores, containing oxide of 
iron as protoxide, form loups very easily, silica making a very fusible 
compound with protoxide of iron, but not with the sesquioxide. 

The cost of this method of roasting is very small, owing to the 
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excessive cheapness and smal] quantity of the fuel used, the amount of 
which is about one-tenth that of the ore, though it is not accurately 
measured. One object of roasting is the expulsion of sulphur, which is 
quite incompletely attained in piles. And where the ores contain con- 
siderable, as is the case with some of the gray ores, the imperfect 
expulsion of the sulphur may lead to serious trouble in the working. 
This description of the method of roasting in piles applies to all the 
furnaces using native ores in the State, the fuel being, as stated, char- 
coal breeze at the charcoal furnaces, and coal slack at the coal furnaces. 
The use of kilns for roasting ore, which has been found so advantageous 
in many parts of the world, has been almost untried in Ohio. At the 
Monitor furnace, however, four miles from Ironton, an iron kiln has 
been built out of the upper part of the mantle of an old furnace; this 
primitive kiln, consisting of an iron shell about 8 feet in diameter, lined 
with fire-brick, and supported at the bottom on stone blocks, and having 
a total height of only 17 feet, is charged with ore mixed with charcoal 
breeze, and the burned ore drawn out at the bottom. This burns the 
ore in from twenty-six to thirty hours, the ore is uniformly burned, and 
does not loup or melt together. This one kiln furnishes nearly 
enough ore to supply the furnace. The charges in this kiln are not 
weighed, and consequently precise figures as to the amount of coal used 
could not be obtained, but the filler states that about an inch of breeze 
was used to a foot of ore. Experience with good English kilns has 
shown that in proper kiln-roasting one-fifteenth to one-twentieth the 
weight of the ore is all the fuel that is required. 

The new furnace now being built at Hanging Rock, by Means, 
Kyle & Co., is to be equipped with kilns built after a slightly modified 
plan, of the “Gjer” kiln. This kiln, having a diameter of 173 feet 
at top, 19% feet at middle, and 133 feet at bottom, is provided with a 
series of flues by which air is brought to a cone of cast iron in the center 
of the kiln. The advantage of this arrangement is that the ore is 
prevented from overheating, and is fully supplied with air, by which 
all the lower oxides of iron are converted to sesquioxides. Figure I 
gives a sketch of ths kiln. These are the only cases of kiln-roasting 


in the State. The blackband ores of Tuscarawas and Stark counties 
are roasted in piles with coal slack, or in the case of the Mineral Ridge 
blackbands, where the proportion of carbonaceous matter is large, are 
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burned without the addition of fuel, being ae made into piles of 
irregular shape and allowed to burn. 

The loss of weight in burning varies of course with the character 
of the ore. It is as high as 40 to 50 per cent. in the blackbands spoken 
of, and as low as 20 to 30 in the limestone ores. After the ore is roasted, 
and when taken to the furnace it is usually sereened to remove the final 
portions of the accompanying gangue clay and dirt. This partial 
cleaning of the ore constitutes all the further preparation it receives, 
going then directly to the furnace. The difference between roasted and 
unroasted ore will be shown by the following analyses: 


1 2. 3 

Protoxid CxO TOM, «i<.sccseont soon otiee v-cleas coos enacts delece os eeeeanal demeestoctecenes 31.16 38.8 
SESQWlORIMEROT TOM sac cercaese ss sccenss eoseonneceneneececcee sense 63.78 TAQ Ea Qaeeahccs 
Silicageeeees saints edieneeaae eel ran aaaledesnaiote ba taoneteemnoeaecnaeacetees 22.15 22.20 15.80 
AETV G 5 ees vc Suces aie Soa a debs Sula wo diettoec once cee me ere ce Solon Santee 1.12 3.18 2.97 
Mig On CS aiees oe ocaetn- teen en cae ancaensdateesooteeeeneeetmecenoeceunes 0.42 1.96 1.26 
PAN ULI T Aso escent cece nie sudenieteeseecces Seiceiecis she cdaterdeeeees 7.43 6.06 10.64 
Oxiderotimancanese ceite.ccascseneceoccseemececneneoeotaeseees undet. 0.93 \ 
Opn soveNe AGT! ENG! OHAALIG TNHFETP.c0500 008600006 9600000006000 |Jocooos co0c00n00 22.80 23.75 
IW Or eee tisewtac ccd suscdccs cieslscye des cects vi ce raeceaneremepbis waclostioesaee Oy I Bhi! 2.78 
PHOS PWOKUSW25.ccsesene esse sk sete cetera oro ucecewencccear 0.18 0.06 0.08 
Sul pl Uh ee occu cons sestecdeesesa-cessance eeace Teac seeseesmor eee 0.38 0.12 0.15 
Metallic inom scacescceccce .cccsutese ciacesneneee eee seeeee ceteeeee 44.65 . 29.40 30.20 


1. Average sample roasted limestone ore, Bessie Furnace, Straitsville, Ohio. 
2. Gray limestone ore, raw, from Crafton, Hocking Valley, same ore as above. 
3. Gray limestone ore, Bessie Furnace, same as No. 1. 


The increase in the sulphur in the roasted ore is probably due to 
the coal slack used in the pile. 

In other parts of the country the roasting of ores has received more 
special attention. Kilns of numerous devices have been built for 
the more perfect roasting of iron ores, and described in the various 
journals with the object not only of less expense, but more complete cal- 
cination. Of these kilns the Westmann kiln and Taylor kiln may be 
mentioned as examples. Théy have been tried in New Jersey, and at 
the Shelby Iron Works of Alabama. ‘Both are particularly adapted to 
the elimination of sulphur from the ore, this object being accomplished 
by the heating of the ore out of contact with the fuel, and in such a 
way as to secure an abundant supply of air. 
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The character of the furnaces of the State will be perhaps best 
discussed by taking up the different regions somewhat in detail, and 
describing the principal works of each district, beginning with the 
Hanging Rock region as one of the oldest and most individual regions 
of the State ; the works of this district are of two classes—the charcoal 
furnaces and bituminous coal furnaces. The charcoal iron industry of 
the Hanging Rock region has been discussed already at some length. 
The charcoal furnaces of this district are mostly small, usually provided 
with stone stacks, and are large square piles of masonry built against the 
side of a hill, and so located that the top of the furnace is on a level with 
the bank on which the ore is burned, the charcoal stored, and in some 
eases the buildings of the company located ; below is the casting-house, 
frequently a simple wooden shed, sometimes a brick building roofed 
with iron; this is connected with the engine-room in which the blowing 
engines are situated. The boilers of almost all these charcoal furnaces 
are located above the furnaces, and are heated by the combustion of the 
gases from the top of the furnaces. The charging is accomplished by 
means of ore buggies, the ore being weighed usually on a simple beam 
scale, and the charcoal almost invariably measured. ‘These furnaces, 
situated generally at some distance from towns of any size, and sur- 
rounded by timber lands, comprising in some instances from ten to 
twelve thousand acres, form an institution of rather peculiar interest. 

The company invariably keep a store at the furnace, which forms 
the base of supplies for all the employes of the corporation. These live 
at or near the furnaces in small places rented from the company, who 
do, or did formerly, in some cases, pay off their hands in part in orders 
on the store; of course such a system as this led to some abuses, which 
gave rise to trouble at one time and another; the profits made by the 
store, it was claimed, were excessive, and that laborers at the end of 
the year found that their wages were about all required to cover their 
store account. That this was the case in some instances there can be 
little doubt, one storekeeper stating that (at least during the census 
year) the store profit exper sixty per cent. ad valorem. ‘This was 
probably exceptional. 

Figure II, representing the general arrangement of one of the 
charcoal furnaces of this region, is taken from a plan furnished by Mr. 
Campbell, of Ironton, and printed in the Journal of the United States 
Association of Charcoal Iron Workers. The works at Ironton com- 
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prise at present one charcoal furnace and five coal and coke furnaces. 
The ‘largest of the stone coal furnaces are the Blanche and Grace 
furnaces, about a mile north of the railroad depot, which were originally 
built on the Ferrie self-coking plan, but have been altered, owing to the 
slow working of the system, and are now run regularly as ordinary 
coke furnaces. One of them, Grace furnace, has however never been 
lined or put in blast. The big furnace is 86 feet high. At present 
it is making about 50 tonsa day. The furnace is somewhat burned 
out, and running on part time. 

The equipment of the works is on a very elaborate plan. The 
buildings of brick, roofed with iron, comprise a large and finely equipped 
stock-house, casting and boiler-houses. The steam-hoist, which suy-plies 
both furnaces, is built with an iron frame-work and open sides. The 
furnace has vertical engines and cylindrical boilers. The olast is heated 
by Whitwell fire-brick stoves. The works have never run to their full 
capacity, owing to difficulties in the management, and in the supply of 
stock, but are considered as having a capacity of 66 tons a day for each 
stack. A feature of some interest in the works is the method by which 
the slags are removed from the furnaces, it being one of the few fur- 
naces providing for this being economically done. The slag is run into 
cast-iron buggies through a slag discharge or channel of cast-iron, and 
when the buggy is filled it is drawn off on a track to the river bank, 
where the slag is dumped. ‘The hot slag-bed, so common at many fur- 
naces, is thus avoided. Beyond the Etna furnace is the Sarah furnace 
of H. Campbell & Co., a comparatively new furnace, well equipped, 
and making over thirty tons of iron per day. The furnace is provided 
with one upright blowing engine, with Whitwell stoves, and is one of 
the best equipped furnaces in the district. 

The Belfont furnace is situated near the city. Its companion, the 
Grant, has been quite recently torn down, to make room for the Kelly 
Nail Co. now being built. The Belfont furnace makes a specialty of 
mill iron, which is cast into chill-beds or molds of cast-iron instead of 
sand; this chilling diminishes the amount of sand held by the iron, and 
causes a less destruction of fix in the subsequent operation of puddling 
for the manufacture of wrought-iron. 

Maggie furnace, of the New York & Ohio Iron and Steel Co., is 58 
feet in height by 16 in the bosh; it is equipped with Player pipe stoves 
and two blowing engines, 66 by 54 inches; this furnace is worked in 
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connection with the rolling-mill of the company. The other works 
along the Ohio river in this district are the Monitor furnace, a small 
charcoal furnace, which is peculiar in being built with an iron mantle 
instead of the customary stone stack seen elsewhere in this district ; 
it has been before mentioned as employing a kiln for roasting ore; and 
the Hanging Rock furnaces of Means, Kyle & Co. This company is 
building at present, in addition to the furnaces they already have, a 
large stack of 16 ft. bosh by 72 ft. height, of which the lines are given 
in plate No. II. 

The furnace is to be equipped with the Gjer kilns spoken of before. 
The charcoal furnaces of the district lying back from the river, and 
situated through Lawrence, Scioto and Jackson counties, will be found 
given in name and capacity in the table of the furnaces of the State on 
pages 456-458. In regard to the outlines of the furnaces of the dis- 
trict, plate I, annexed gives as nearly as could be obtained the interior 
forms of a number of the best known of these charcoal furnaces. 

The following tables give the dimensions of the same furnaces 
from which the sketches were made, also the capacities, as closely as 
could be calculated, of each furnace, it not having been possible to get 
in all cases exact measurements, but sufficiently close approximations 
were obtained to give nearly the volumes: 


CHARCOAL FURNACKS.—CAPACITIES IN UUBIC FEET. 
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CHARCOAL FURNACES— DIMENSIONS. 


S a | g ie 
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Pine Grove.....| 33 10 6| 6 3 By il 8 | ? 3. 6 
Jefferson ........ 38 YH Oi fb ©& 33 32 | 11 3 2 26 
Hamden......... 32 10 6 34. BO) | Lie Ge on eSaleS 39 
Monroe .......... 40 ll 4] 6 32 34 | 12 » O)]8 2B 40 
Heclainec nce. a GO 4 323| 2 6] 11 4 3 4/4 
Howard ..... ... 36 12 6|] 6 6 32 32 | 11 5 32 44. 
WWIANGIN sasvec0d000 32 6 2 10 9 4 34 30 
Keystone........ 34 11 38 10|;3 4 
Ohio eee ose 32 11 6 11 % B18 © 
Washington ...| 38 6 32 11 2 8 24 


The arrangement of these furnaces is on the plan of the one previ- 
ously figured. The lines, it will be noticed, show a remarkably flat 
bosh. This is more noticeable in older furnaces; in relining them, it 
has been usually the plan to make a sharper angle, and some of the 
most experienced men of the district state that the advantage of such 
a change is decided. In the table of capacities is given also the pro- 
duction of the furnaces, by which it will be seen that the average capa- 
city of the charcoal furnaces using hot-blast is about seventy-five cubic 
feet per ton of iron made in 24 hours. The two cold-blast furnaces, 
Hecla and Jefferson, show such difference that no average can be drawn, 
but when with these figures for capacity the fuel consumption be taken, 
the relation between a proper volume and the yield is seen. Jefferson 
furnace makes a ton of iron with 171 bushels of charcoal, while Hecla 
requires 221 bushels to do the same work. 

The capacity of some foreign and other furnaces is here given for 
sake of comparison. | 

These figures are from recent publications, and represent present 
facts. It is to be regretted that so few figures relative to American 
furnace practice are published in sufficiently detailed statements to be 
reliable for exact calculation. The idea that such matters are secrets, 
which should be kept from the public, is, however, getting to be a thing 
of the past. These charcoal furnaces are generally provided with from 
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one to three tuyers; in most of the smaller furnaces using cold-blast, a 
single tuyer is all that is used ; this is the case in Hamden, Hecla and 
Jefferson furnaces. 
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Where the blast is heated, as is the case in many of the charcoal fur- 
naces, the heating apparatus consists of a pipe-stove, having either 
horizontal or vertical pipes, as shown respectively in either the Wasser- 
halfingen or Player patterns; these stoves are placed on the bank of the 
furnace, and generally heated by the gases which have previously passed 
under the boilers, an arrangement shown in Figure II. 


The blast temperature in charcoal furnaces is usually not high. 
The furnaces are distinguished by cold-blast, warm-blast and hot-blast ; 
the warm-blast being an indefinite quantity, extending to a temperature 
that will melt zinc or higher; the exact temperature of blast used, 
though registered by so-called pyrometers, is rather a matter of con- 
jecture than knowledge; the faulty construction of the instrument pre- 
venting any very great reliance being placed on their indications. The 
furnace men usually report the temperature of the blast from seven to 
eight hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 


As to the details of construction of these furnaces, the stone stack 
has already been alluded to; these stacks are built of the carboniferous 
sandstone, and are most of them quite old, as will be seen by the dates 
attached to the table of the works on pp. 456-58. The expense of such 
stacks, compared with the more modern and lighter iron mantle, would 
preclude their being built at the present time. The only charcoal fur- 
nace built with an iron mantle in the Hanging Rock region is the 
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“Monitor” furnace, four miles from Ironton, the mantel being supported - 
_ by iron pillars, so arranged as to allow freer access to the tuyers. 


The hearths are mostly built of sandstone, and the upper lining 
of the furnace, of fire-brick. The sandstone for the hearths is found in 
abundance in various places in the carboniferous beds. The stones 
under Coal No. 4, under the gray limestone, between the block ore and 
ferriferous limestone, and from other localities, are reported as used at 
different furnaces. These stones being easily worked, and very refrac- 
tory, wear well. The fire-bricks for lining are obtained from various 
manufactories in the district, or from several of the well-known firms 
of Pennsylvania and the east. The tuyers in the cold-blast furnaces 
are generally simple iron nozzles not protected by water; wherever the 
blast is heated at all, the ordinary coil-pipe or plain iron water-tuyer 
is used ; the diameter of the tuyers in the cold-blast furnaces is generally 
from 33 to 4 inches. The blast pressure is low, usually from 3 to 33 
pounds or a little higher in the hot-blast furnaces. 


Many of the furnaces are provided with blowing-engines in which 
the steam-cylinder is connected with the blowing-cylinder by means of 
gearing or large cog-wheels, so arranged that the steam-cylinder makes 
from 13 to 2 strokes for each stroke of the air-cylinder ; actual numbers 
are 17 of the steam-cylinder, 8% of the air-cylinder ; 18 steam-cylinder, 
12 air-cylinder (strokes per minute). The steam-cylinders are 18 to 20 
inches in diameter, the blast-cylinder is 44 in. by 5 ft., 48 in. by 6 ft., 
36 in. by 4 ft. These figures, taken from furnaces in blast, serve to 
indicate the average. The tuyer is generally set in the hearth at from 
one-half to two-thirds its height; the deep hearth being rather charac- 
teristic. 


The furnaces being bank furnaces, no hoist is usually required. In 
some cases, as at the “ Grant” furnace at Ironton, a water-hoist is used, 
consisting of a wooden tower in which the elevator runs suspended by 
wire cables; the arrangement for raising and lowering consisting of a 
tank placed in the bottom of each of the two cages, and so arranged 
that when the cage is up, this can be filled with water lifted by a pump 
through a connecting pipe.’ The increase of weight thus given brings 
down the empty cage, and lifts the full one; on reaching the bottom 
the tank empties automatically through an opening in the bottom, which 
is closed by a valve connected with a stem, which opens it when the 
cage is down. ‘These old water-hoists are curiosities in the way of fur- 
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nace equipment, and give rise to some trouble in cold weather from the 
tendency to freeze, and in this way clog and interfere with the running 
of the hoist. Simple water-hoists are found at some other furnaces in 
the State, and will be alluded to further on. 

The hearths of the furnaces are built, some of them, with a wide 
fore-hearth, which is closed by a dam and plate exactly as will be found 


described in “ Truran,” 


on the Iron Manufacture of Great Britain, or 
in all the older standard ‘‘' Treatises” on “ Metallurgy.” In the more 
recently lined furnaces the dam has been placed nearer the tymp or top - 
of the arch, over the opening into the bottom of the furnace, and the 
wide fore-hearth has been gradually abandoned; the loss of time at 
each casting, due to the necessity of replacing the tymp-stone and clean- 
ing the hearth is considerable, this operation taking from 1 to 2 hours. 

A curious fact in regard to the working of these furnaces of the 
Hanging Rock region is, that almost without exception work is sus- 
. pended during Sunday, the furnaces being stopped at 12 o’clock Satur- 
day night, the blast being turned on again at 12 o’clock Sunday night. 
It is claimed by the furnace men in the district that not only is this no 
disadvantage, but in the long run advantageous, as it secures them a 
better class of labor and more command over their men. Each of these 
charcoal furnaces is of necessity provided with large sheds, placed near 
the furnace and of a capacity of in some cases 400,000 to 500,000 
bushels of charcoal. The danger of storing charcoal in large amount is 
the risk of fire, a rather serious one, as these charcoal houses have fre- 
quently been destroyed in this way, entailing of course great loss. As 
to the effect of storage on the charcoal, it is stated that it works rather 
better when taken from the storehouse than when worked direct from 
the wagon load, the reason assigned being that the charges are more 
uniform, owing to the mixture of the material, which being loaded into 
the stockhouse is drawn from what represents the average quality, 
whereas different wagon loads differ enough among themselves to affect 
the relation between the fuel and ore, and consequently change, though 
perhaps only slightly, the working of the furnace. The greater or less 
dampness of the charcoal produces some effect, but owing to the univer- 
sal custom of measuring rather than of weighing the charges, does not 
change the ratio of tuel to ore. But even here it is stated that when 
wagons come in damp from rain, it is necessary to “lighten the ore 
burden ;” that is, diminish the amount of ore to a bushel of charcoal. 
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The number of men employed around these charcoal furnaces is from 
14 to 20. | 

The method of removing slags from the furnace is usually to allow 
the slag to run over the top of the dam continuously after it has reached 
that level. From its acid and viscid character it runs out in thick, 
pasty masses or streams for a short distance from the furnace ; it is then 
caught by an iron grapnel, drawn away from the furnace, then broken 
up and carted off. 

The grapnel is attached to a chain, which is wound around a drum 
worked by a man-power arrangement, consisting of a large wheel 8 or 10 ft. 
in diameter, provided with spokes or pegs, which a man treads like a con- 
tinuous ladder—a prime mover more characteristic of the 15th than 
the 19th century. 

The charcoal furnaces are mostly built with an open top, or, rather, 
with a simple conduit, by which the gases are conducted to the boilers, 
and the ore is charged through an opening in the side of this channel ; 
the number of charges is regulated by the speed with which the stock 
descends, its level being ascertained by inserting an iron rod and thus 
measuring the depth. ‘The fluxes used are charged with the ore, the 
charcoal charge, separately. 

The throat of the furnace is usually bright or burning, which, with 
its extremely contracted character, may possibly partly account for the 
large amount of charcoal used in these furnaces. 

The iron produced at most of these charcoal furnaces is of a high 
grade, the cold-blast furnaces producing car-wheel iron of a wide repu- 
tation. The following analyses will indicate the character of some of 
the principal irons: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Goniterous carbone 2.027) “ea | Ota | $ 8645 | umdet. | undet. | 3.245 
SUNT Geld Ao8b ccc ete aenee enee ce ere 433 3.92 1.045 | .766 2.795 2.330 
heLbU) 0) OVO eae mePeNB SeaneHetsiiad cating oaseNG 024 04 | undet. 027 .068 037 
LEADERS) NOTES oooo09svososca0c.e3 500000000 .340 521 422 251 .802 .619 
Manganese) ince): ) ogate. eee 581 | undet. .616 | undet. | undet. £720 
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Hecla iron No. 3—Chemists, Chauvenet & Blair. 
Washington Furnace—Chemist, Loomis. 

Hecla No. 3—Chemist, Prof. Dudley. 

Vesuvius No. 1—Chemist, Gill. 

Pine Grove Furnace—-Chemist, W. D. Wood. 

No. 1 iron, Hamden Furnace (analyzed for the Survey). 


eC 9 SS 


Some of the analyses were furnished by furnace companies, and are 
by well known chemists, whose names are appended to the analyses and 
are a guarantee of their accuracy. 

One of the most valuable qualities of this car-wheel iron is its 
property of chilling, or becoming white and hard when suddenly 
cooled, as when cast against a cold metal surface. Where such iron is 
made, it is generally cast in a chill bed or series of gutter-shaped 
moulds of cast-iron; this develops the white, hard layer in the pigs. 
The iron is then graded by number according to depth of chill and 
character of grain, as shown on the fresh fracture. This chill may 
run from being barely perceptible in No. 1 to two-thirds the depth 
of the casting in Nos. 4 or 5. 

Iron is graded thus at each furnace as it is made; there is, however, 
little correspondence between the analyses of the metal and the differ- 
ence of grade, as the following analyses willshow. They represent irons 
of different number made at the same furnace, and with the same mix- 
ture of ores, etc. ; only the amounts of silica and carbon are given, the 
amount of phosphorus not being subject to variation, unless the ore 
changes, as all present finds its way into the iron. 


1 Py, 3 
CORTE OVO Annee tot Caden BA Gc AcE CnC GaSe AEA AE am nT eae Mua nanan 3.24 3.43 ° 3.15 
SUT CO Maes eee eR et eae dome somasae di demeubeatee 1 SRNR Aeste det cetles os 2.33 2.33 3.85 


Lorp, Chemist. 


1. Gray No. 1 iron from Hamden furnace. 
2. No. 2 iron from Hamden furnace. 
3. Silver Gray iron from Hamden furnace. 


All are made from gray limestone ore with charcoal. No. 3 shows 
the cause of its silvery character in the high silica percentage. The slags 
produced in these furnaces are acid silicates; they are illustrated by the 
following analyses, made in the laboratory of the Survey: 
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1 2. 3 
Silica’ 5... csccacuogastaswece soteoceenscroseesasosese soem sada tbbeace 52.92 53.71 49.37 
AN UGATILTES EHAVG| CS.AIGKE GE IHROTN Goo0d625000660000 000000 40000000000000 22.24 22.94 22.49 
BBD is RRR pric GaoccnncSaccaconp on aL DE EEnaode nocBL cosas auodasosdosonas 21.51 20.67 26.14 
ITY ESS YEYETIEN” $6506060090000000600000 NOIOHB0006008000 aBoboHbObebUdeDDA6 add06d 1.93 2.09 1.95 
ORGS Chi TNETMETTEES 0000000050000000000006000000000000090000800000 1,66 undet. | not det. 
Sullpintimseesecseses Vesela dlenenisde cosiecee ede celsseweraens sus lesueocoeseaces 0.16 0.19 0.29 
BH OSPHOFUS sccccens -wacesssseetiocancece tose eee eeaeet weaaitenets none. none. none. 


These slags are from Hamden furnace, and accompanied the No. 1, 
No. 2 and silver gray iron, respectively. 

The silvery irons made in this district owe their peculiar char- 
acter to high percentages of silicon, which gives the light color and 
greasy lustre, sometimes so strongly marked; oceasionally such pig- 
irons reach unusual percentages in silicon, one from Star furnace at 
Jackson, showing 6.62 per cent. of that element. The silica or silvery 
pig commands a ready sale for foundry purposes, serving as a softener 
in mixtures; for making wrought-iron it is, however, nearly useless, as 
it causes great destruction of fix or ore lining in the puddling fur- 
nace. | 

A peculiar kind of white iron in large crystals has been made from 
time to time at various points in the Hocking Valley and Hanging 
Rock districts. It was sent to the University laboratory as possibly 
spiegel iron. Analysis showed that it owed its peculiar properties to 
excessive amounts of phosphorus. 

Of this character was the iron made at Mt. Vernon furnace from 
what was locally known as the “ Hallelujah ore.” ‘The iron was in 
large crystals of a tin-white color; it was hard, but n-t so hard as or- 
dinary white iron; it was extremely brittle, being easily pounded to 
powder, and could be broken from the pig in flakes with a hand-ham- 
mer. This iron showed 4.30 per cent. phosphorus ; it was low in silica 
and carbon, being almost a phosphide of iron! 

The ore (Hallelujah ore), from which it was made, showed on <na- 
lysis 2.14 per cent. of phosphorus. } 

As stated before in this report, a quite similar iron was made frum 
the ore deposit near Moxahala furnace. 
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These very highly phosphorated irons are interesting rather from a 
metallurgical than a commercial point of view; still they find a market, 
being used to some extent as softeners in foundry mixtures. The 
introduction of the basic steel process would open a wide field of use-_ 
fulness for these irons. It is possible that trial has been made of them 
for this purpose, as Mt. Vernon furnace has lately found a special mar- 
ket for quite a quantity of this metal. 


Taking the average of the above analyses, the formula of the slag 
shows it to be a bisilicate or one containing half enough base (lime and 
alumina) to saturate the silicic acid. The character of the slag corre- 
sponds to this formula; it is glassy and thick, and solidifies slowly. 


The iron is unusually high in silicon for a charcoal iron, probably 
because the slag is so high in alumina, compared to the lime and silica, 
as to give it a refractory character and necessitate too high a tempera- 
ture in the furnace. ‘The effect of much silicon appears to be to injure 
or destroy the chilling property of the iron. 


| The only methods of utilizing the gases of the charcoal furnaces 
are those described and figured in connection with Howard furnace, 
Figure II. This method is perhaps as well adapted as any to the 
small amount of gas produced in these furnaces, though the large 
amount of fuel used will result in the production of more gas than 
is usual in charcoal smelting. To make an estimate of the actual 
amount of gas produced, it is necessary to know the composition of the 
charge, the fuel and the iron produced. Calculations, based on the 
charges already given, and restated here for reference, may be made, 
and will give approximate results. Hxact results as to amount of gas 
and blast could only be obtained on knowing the composition of the 
furnace gases. In detault of this a fair average composition will be 
assumed, making due allowance for the large amounts of fuel used in 
these furnaces, the effect of which will be to largely increase the ratio 
between the carbonic acid and carbonic oxide in the gas. 

The charges referred to represent the working of one of the best 
charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock region. The analyses were 


taken from the furnace records in most cases, and represent well averaged 
samples : 


33 G. 
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Ore (limestone). Average. Limestone. 
Sesquioxide of iron ............ 62.30 Carbonate of lime ...........0+ 95.65 
ANOVTDVITE,, ooooaoson ne aastgets nares 7.86 Carbonate of magnesia ........ ll) 
Silicayeyeess Lauibele ites cabana ne eee 22.14 ANURTNTTE, HNC! WROD scoseocce s00000 2.70 
TGiIM Git5sseee eee ee Leg 3.09 Silicate es eons eneeee 1.20 
Manganesereee ee 0.85 
Ma onesiasiot Seeilen ce een. 0.92 


WEBER, Chemist. 


Slag. Iron—Average. 
Sit Cae A ieee ehanc eS e oh 54.68 Carboniiat orgasm 3.50 
7 ADWETD) OY esennccs oaLRASESeCRaMoaoaA 20.63 SUiConne eee ates. nee ee ee 2.00 
HINA CRs aecerminoss uceciesecsasccaaees 23.71 JEINOEFO NOLES. ccoogacdeoocansoccoocs 36 
OEAC® Gli WRON .c0c60000000000 000006 0.32 JERI, socooo0 Saeeta ace sen some etter es 94.00 


WEBER, Chemist. 


Average charges extending over six weeks, taken from charging 
books: 
Pig-iron per day, 17.5 tons of 2,000 lbs. 
Limestone per ton iron, 0.365 tons, or '730 lbs. 
Charcoal per ton iron, 1.419 tons. 


(Charcoal weighed, and including 11 per cent. “ brands.’ ) 
Ore per ton iron, 2.175 tons. 


Of the analysis above given, the limestone and slag are from the 
furnace ; that of the pig-iron represents the average composition, as 
shown by analyses published in this report. 

The analysis of the ore is one made by the present Survey of the 
same ore in a neighboring locality, and represents fairly the average. 

The blowing engine had 2 cylinders of 48x50 inches, and these 
made an average of 11 strokes per minute. The blast pressure averaged 
about 3 lbs. The temperature of blast about 800°. 

The amount of carbon in the fuel may be assumed at about 90 per 
cent., the other 10 per cent. being moisture and ash. This estimate is 
based on the mode of making and storing charcoal for use, which 
easily allows the absorption of this amount of water. 

One ton of pig-iron contains 94 per cent of iron, or 1,880 lbs. 
This is derived from the 2.175 tons of ore used, and represents a yield 
of 43 per cent. on the ore. 

The quantity of slag produced in making a ton of iron may be 
ascertained as follows: 4,350 lbs. of ore minus 2,688 lbs. of iron oxide 
(corresponding to the iron above), leaves 1,662 lbs. of slag-forming 
elements in the ore. The 730 lbs. of limestone contain 95.84 per cent. 
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carbonates of lime and magnesia, and 4.16 per cent. silicious matter and 
alumina, or in pounds furnished to the slag. There is as follows: 


SHGOWE MEKKRET? OH INTODEEROLG).4655000080000000000b00007500000N40080 bodon00G0D00000 30.4 lbs. 

Gimerandenniacnexiaroislimestonmelenicsietsccee scene sti crek cesses cele cocecee 389.1 “ 
MoO CMotrO MmipliMMEStOM Eyer ten aesccccecnnueceter er otes tesenes ness eeees eens 419.5 lbs. 

e ORE ee iscr senna nee aca ctoneen eee sceiiycutee est aoe ceenleed wssens 1662.0 “ 

‘ hel (EOP pEraceTits)) Mean senseceh ees ose aeacee oeacaos oe 42.6 “ 
Rotalislacstorminesmatenialseescspeeecsecssseesceaeees 2124.1 lbs. 


Deducting the silica, etc., absorbed by the iron (23 per cent.), it 
appears that for each ton of iron made the furnace makes about 1.05 
tons of slag. 

Owing to the hot throat of the furnace, and the short stack, it is 
probable that all the carbonic acid expelled from the limestone is con- 
verted into carbonic oxide. Assuming this to be the case, and also that 
about one-third the carbonic acid produced from the reduction of the 
iron ore by the gas is similarly reduced, the following account may 
be stated : 


Carbon in fuel per ton iron made (2.808 lbs. & .90 per cent.) = 2.554 lbs. 
Carbon required to reduce 304 lbs. carbonic acid in the lime- 


SCOTS Pee eee Nee ee ceases Ve cncnk sew coo suschsanesiecacestietacs vere’. 83 lbs 
One-third carbon required to reduce the carbonic acid from 
LINELO ESTE CUILCETOM cesar settee hacia dcteeets dosanaeaesnee cece eessch ess 20) 
Carbon lost in going through the furnace............. . 284 lbs. 
(CRA avo TH TROT, (GD JOE CSIWMES)) c50c0000000000900090005608400008 uo ™ 
Carbon to be deducted from the fuel used................-+0 354 Ibs. 
Or carbon actually burnt at tuyeres <%...............ceccececeees 2200 “ 


To burn this amount of carbon to carbonic oxide, 2933 lbs. of 
oxygen, or 176,000 cubic feet of air nearly, would be required at normal 
barometer and temperature. 

This then is the amount of blast needed to make one ton of pig- 
iron. To compare this with the blast engine record, it appears that one 
ton of iron would be made in 7/5 day, or 82 minutes. 

The capacity of each blast cylinder is 52.4 cubic feet nearly, or of the 
two about 104.8 cubic feet; hence this amount of air is taken in to the 
blowing apparatus at each stroke. Assuming 11 double strokes per min- 
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ute, the blast taken in 82 minutes will be that given by 22 x 82 = 
1804 strokes; and allowing 104.8 cubic feet to the stroke, there’ results 
189,000 cubic feet of air per ton of iron made, calculated from the 
capacity of the engine. 

The exact number of strokes of the engine is, of course, not a 
matter easily ascertained, and hence the above is only an approxima- 
tion as far as the engine calculation is concerned, but it serves to show 
the manner of calculation; if the analysis of the gas is made, the cal- 
culation controlled by the actual amount of carbonic acid in the gas, 
becomes exact on all sides. Knowing the blast entering the furnace, 
the gases can be closely calculated in volume; 176,000 cubic feet of 
blast would furnish about 211,000 of gas. The weight of this gas can 
be also exactly found, and will be given further on. 

The working of these charcoal furnaces, in regard to economy of 
fuel and yield of ore, may be illustrated by the following table, the 
figures for which were taken from the books of the companies. It will 
be seen that the consumption of fuel for the ton of iron produced is 
from 220 to 123 bushels. These furnaces represent all varieties of out- 
line and temperature of blast. 


The following table was kindly furnished by a charcoal furnace 
company at Ironton, Ohio, and gives results extending over a number 
of years, and is here inserted as of interest: 


= Ss 
! a |e 
eval covet dead falta 
Year. i 8 5 og 
Oo mo 
2 = OO Zour 
2 se & § ce 
o) a) eo =| 
H H <q PQ 
TERE. cclckal Aon ce ee a rere 11,3; 2,332 | 2.28 1.558 
NSC UPeees set occ seeeaccseasen sescescouesiussesecuceeaeuess 13.91 2,685 2.35 1.42 
SOS uses ee creme on eccse cs cocine seu etesce rete vetincasen 124 2,049 2.38 1.38 
SOO) roses cttcecuome Clee cesses clcsese atocaidledsssleseaNermsecs 125 4,011 2.38 1.42 
MNS OMreieest: sce taces voce cen sodte skies sub shnedsscneacees 13 2,899 2.68 1.48 
WS UMeerrescecasce eel, Wtiaeecdececsisesdesteseeseneedaesons 12.65 2,778 2.28 1.43 
MSU Baeae nes waccoe est wuets so seeuteececuenesss soeweseeees 124 3,219 2.24 1.53 
LS OMe ok tatascen owns siecacish socenivechoxereesecdses 12 2,634 2.53 1.69 
ES Aree coc setec ee ee cecta ee ecu eeu cue edeseunkteeed 16% 3,083 2.58 1.46 
LG Oieeeriecrecccecaaneccascsrcesessscresseesiesesec aces acces 143 2,978 2.57 1.43 
TRA 0) odocoG Be SeOOCC OCR EAR CBSA CISAR SEAS ACEC A GRATE 15.03 3,081 2.15 1.45 
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It will be seen that the consumption of charcoal in the Hanging 
Rock region is large. The reasons for this may be found in several 
causes—the imperfect roasting of the ore, the low grade of the ore, and 
the dimensions and lines of the furnaces. The furnaces of the Hanging 
Rock region are short, and probably promote the escape of gases over- 
charged with carbonic oxide. To investigate this matter the analyses 
and figures given before will be used as a basis for a calculation of the 
heat requirements and fuel consumption of the furnaces. Analysis of 
the gas would be necessary to settle the questions involved, but a partial 
examination may be made as follows: referring to the former calcula- _ 
tion, 1 ton of pig-irop containing 1,880 pounds metallic iron was made 
with about 2,250 pounds of carbon; of this 70 pounds went into the iron, 
leaving 2,180 pounds as fuel, from the combustion of which the heat of 
the furnace is maintained, with the addition of what heat the hlast 
supplies. 

The heat requirement of the furnace does not admit of exact 
calculation, but it can be approximately determined per ton of iron as 
follows : 

(A.) Reduction of iron ore: This has been carefully investigated 
by Bell, Gruener and others, and the accepted result may be taken at 
about 1,800 units per unit of iron, or for 0.94 of a ton, 1,692 units, 
the unit taken being the heat required to heat one ton of water, 1° cen- 
tigrade ; this ton unit will be used to avoid large numbers, the relation 
being the same, whether the ton or pound be used. 

(B.) The heat required in fusion of iron and slag: The heat 
represented by a unit of iron, at the temperature of the furnace, is de- 
termined by Bell and others to be about 330, and by a unit of slag, 550. 
This gives— 


HOY Ue Com OLA rOT se sears hace dees tek Ee een eae 330 units. 
Flor: 1.05 slagy css scsascsasteel a tocceeseones a acacceste sonteoescesasineteneces Hy 
Lo) 71] Dus RR ERE OR ARE ORES oer bcouh 9072.8 


(C.) For reduction of silicon, manganese, etc: The expulsion of 
the carbonic acid from the limestone, and the evaporation of 8 per cent. 
of water from the charcoal, will require a total of 650 units. 

(D.) The loss through walls of furnace, etc., will be smaller than 
in the iron mantle furnaces, but assuming the figures found for such 
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furnaces, as applying here, this item would be about 300 units. The 
account thus stands: 


NG Ne ar ape eM RM RT RE sci ak laa eR Unie a gabe dude re bond o-caaustioeseceehe 1,692 
1B LacdoceceSdSco AASONOSESEEE IGT HE BEIESe m tiria tt fe 2 Nien i Dn er 907 
(OQ). aie chic ANC ALG Benes ta th se AMHR A Ar ao oR CRA eo ee 650 
11D) PE ARR IN We LRM ean nce di Wine wis Sane REE aE te ol ds olbes kaiaels 300 

GROEN aa adama chon eoiGrcn a DOSeOS CSCS OCC RC COC CCE NC Ren rt nia pee OnE 3,549 


There is one more item, large and unsettled in this case—the heat 
carried off as sensible heat in the gases. Calling this X, we have the 
total heat requirement of the furnaces = 3,549 + X for each ton of 
iron made. 

To calculate X, the temperature of the gas need be known, which 
in the present instance could not be ascertained. ‘The throat of the 
furnace is a bright red, however, and hence this could not be less 
than 600° centigrade. On this assumption a value of X would be ob- 
tained as follows: 

The blast required per ton of iron was before calculated at 
176,000 cubic feet, equal to 6.379 tons. The gas produced would 
equal in weight this amount plus the carbon in the limestone 
and fuel, and the oxygen in the ore and carbonic acid of the 
limestone. The total weight. of gases would then be per ton of iron, 
after adding these items, 8.300 tons. This is large. The amount of the 
gases in the Cleveland blast furnaces (England) is from 6 to 7 tons per 
ton of iron. Taking the mean specific heat of the gases at 0.24, the 
heat required to raise them to 600° centigrade would be 8.300 .24 x 
600 = 1,194 heat units, making the total heat requirement 3,549 + 
TY es 2) Sy 

Of the sources of heat the blast (6.379 tons at a temperature 
of 500° centigrade) would give about 750 units, leaving in round 
numbers 4,000 units to be accounted for from the fuel. This fuel first 
burns at the tuyeres to carbonic oxide, and gives in so doing 2,400 units 
per unit of fuel. We may first assume that all the carbon, except that 
required to decompose the carbonic acid of the limestone, reaches the 
tuyeres ; there would be 1.235 tons then burned; 1.235 < 2,400 gives 
2,964. Again, part of this carbonic oxide is burned in the upper part 
of the furnace by the oxygen of the iron ore into carbonic acid, and 
gives for each unit of oxygen so used 4,200 units of heat, but 0.94 ton 
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of iron represents 0.402 tons oxygen. This would, by the above com- 
bustion, furnish 1,688 heat units’; adding to this the 2,964 produced by 
burning at tuyeres, we get, under this assumption, 4,652 units, an excess 
of 652 heat units over what is required to make the iron. 

Too many figures are lacking to draw exact conclusion from the 
above discussion, but certainly this much appears, the high temperature 
at which the gas escapes from the top of the furnace is one great source 
of heat loss, and is accompanied, as the last figure shows, by a failure 
to even closely realize the true working of the furnace, in which the car- 
bonic acid formed by the reduction of the ore escapes from the furnace 
without reduction. The 600 units of heat excess above calculated would 
mean, that this amount of heat was absorbed by the reduction of carbonic 
acid by carbon. The exact amount could only be properly calculated by 
working from analyses of the gas. The heat requirement above given 
is excessive, as all amounts were made large to cover doubtful knowl- 
edge; probably a closer computation would show more striking differ- 
ences and a larger waste of fuel still. 

But while the amount used is in excess of what ought to be needed, 
it is also evident that the actual requirement is very large. This is due 
to the lean mixture, which necessitates a very large amount of slag and 
a consequent increase of fuel, which means more blast, and thus more 
air and gas to heat. 


Raw Coal and Coke Furnaces. 


The best iron smelters are beginning to recognize that there is but 
little reason in adopting different outlines for coke and for raw coal 
furnaces, especially in the lower part of the furnace; hexce, these fur- 
naces will be described at the same time. 

The furnaces using these materials are distributed through the dif- 
ferent districts, as indicated by the special description of each district 
and by the table of furnaces. They present much greater variety in 
equipment and construction than the charcoal furnaces ; they show pro- 
gressive changes in outline, which are of interest in showing the growth 
of the knowledge of the true principle on which furnace construction 
should be based. An endeavor has been made to obtain the outlines 
and results of the working of the more typical furnaces throughout 
the State. 
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Those at Ironton have been already mentioned. These furnaces 
are entirely lined with fire-brick, and generally the lining is made of 
shaped brick, each brick being fitted to its place, making in this way a 
more expensive but more durable lining. 

Plate 2 annexed gives the lines for some of the newest as well as 
some of the oldest coal and coke furnaces in the State. 

The capacities in cubic feet, daily production and yield per cubic 
foot for the same furnaces is given in the following table: 


eee [ &. y 

Capacities in cubic feet. ey ® 

on ra 2, 

=o) = 

Kon D 

-Name of Furnace. a 7 2 & 
Bat re = = Be Qa 
| S) S) Pe Sie 

TD aa] an i AY 'S) 
Clevel. R. M. Co., Central Furn...| 9,369 5,620 707 15,696 200 78 
IETSITNA IO GIRS has HEE CREE EES: CO Se vale ciate 3,254 2,886 2,034 8,674 48 180 
TEROFOWNG 560000000.09680000000060000 000000000000 1,676 1,035 149 2,860 17 168 
SCT ree re ec Maas cn dacaldes caaebuaee 2,730 1,163 193 4,086 18 226 
WV VCE ILS COMMUr Ie aiire Seiccene siete oeiecerasinsse case's 3,054 703 84 4141 22.6 183 
UVM eo Teese sree tea ie eee ule Somat moans 3,412 1,270 147 4.829 24.0 200 
PENAL FOTN ee etea eee oe ae oa cee Swed tated 2,470 1,259 101 3,830 16 239 
HATO Te otc meen cc oa eaaweces 2,955 1,098 118 4171 15 278 
Samallaveereraet, eammeennthed. oa Zo. Ske}, 3,019 1,266 141 4,426 31 143 
ESTA Mee ee ols MIEN So ccielg woees ene od 2,488 373 109 2,970 17 174 
JB leyayeatraver IEYOYGI ocddqoenge6680 60066600000 4,869 2,522 331 MUA Qallswoccetventslkeerceeae 
IND SHOT Goose ee eee ASTD | BEAR |ccoocococe HOAGH eres ose (aes 


The Akron furnace is not figured on the plate referred to. The 
capacities above given for it are calculated from the lines at present 
being built; it has no angle between the hearth and the bosh; it is 58 
feet 103 in. high, 10 feet at the throat, 16 feet in the bosh, and 7 feet 
at the bottom of the hearth. The tuyeres centers 54 inches above 
the sole. | 

The above table of course only shows a small number of the fur- 
naces of the State, but includes about all the varieties of lines. The 
Central furnace, Himrod furnace, Akron furnace and Hanging Rock 
furnace represent the newest furnaces built in the Mahoning and Hock- 
ing Valleys and the Hanging Rock region; the others show the older 
practice. 

The Mahoning Valley furnaces represent as a rule the newest and 
largest plants. Their location and general dimensions have been already 
given. To show the recent improvements and the general arrange- 
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ments in such furnaces, the new Central furnace of the Cleveland Roll 
ing Mill Co. may be described. 


This is one of the newest furnaces built in the State, and through’ 
the kindness of Messrs. Witherow & Gordon, of Pittsburgh, a drawing 
of the furnace has been furnished to the Survey; Fig. III shows this. 
furnace. The following description of the details is also furnished by 
the engineer: ‘‘ The furnace proper is 20 feet diameter of bosh, and 
75 feet high ; crucible, 10 feet diameter ; and stack line, 16 feet diameter. 
The tuyeres are 8 in number, 7 inches diameter, placed 6 feet above the 
hearth level, made of phosphor-bronze, and project inside the crucible 
12 inches. These tuyeres are secured in cast iron water-breasts of cir- 
cular form, built in the brick-work, each one being coursed with a coil 
of 1 to 14-inch gas pipe. To these tuyeres are attached swing blow- 
pipes, constructed in such manner that the least amount of time is con- 
sumed in removing a tuyere, viz., the pipe is made in two sections, and 
is swung on trunnions, so that in no case need the pipe be taken down, 
but merely by loosening the keys and lifting the pire on its trunnions, 
and clearing the space directly in front of the tuyeres ready for removing 
the same. ‘These tuyeres are riveted to the cast-iron bustle pipe circling | 
around the outside of the eight columns, which is 48 inches in diameter, 
lined with fire-brick to a clear opening of 24 inches. ‘The columns are 
eight in number, of wrought-iron, and octagonal in shape, being 
‘Phoenix’s patent. ‘They are 25 feet high, 14 inches inside diameter, 
and ? inch thick, and support the mantle plate of the furnace, which 
is composed of three 15-inch rolled I-beams, circling entirely around 
the furnace. These columns rest on heavy cast-iron foundation plates. 
The bosh brick-work is protected with a series of cast-iron rings built 
in at intervals of 36 inches. Each ring is made in 16 segments, and 
each segment is coursed with 14-inch gas pipe. It has been found by 
practical results that these plates have effectually preserved the bosh 
for four years, at the end of which time the furnace was blown out, and 
the wall and plates were found to be in perfect condition, proving their 
efficiency. It will be observed that the bosh of this furnace is unusually 
high, and five of these rings have been inserted. They furthermore 
act in the capacity of binders. The entire crucible is surrounded with 
cast-iron plates, coursed with water, and attached to the dam-plate in 
front. | } 

“The bell of this furnace is 11 feet in diameter, and is operated with 
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an air-lift. The hopper is of a cylindrical form, 14 inches diameter, in 
the lower part of which is placed the lip-ring upon which the bell closes. 
By this arrangement it will be observed we get a large area in the 
hopper, and do not encroach on the space around the platform for the 
easy manipulation of the charging buggies. Over this hopper is placed 
a cast-iron arch, upon which the hoisting lever is seated. To this bell 
are attached two safety-rods, which pass through the arch above men- 
tioned, and have malleable iron handles attached to their ends. In 
case the main rod should break, these two rods would catch the bell 
before it could drop into the furnace. The down-comer is 7 feet in 
diameter, lined with fire-brick to a clear opening of 6 feet. On the 
bottom of this down-comer we have constructed an arrangement for 
catching dust. By this arrangement it will be observed the gas is 
forced to the extreme bottom of the down-comer, thence upward over 
a cross-wall built in this chamber, and thence downward to the flue 
under ground. By this reversed passage of the gases a great percentage 
of the dust is settled. This down-comer is provided with a winding 
stairway, so that in case the hoisting apparatus cannot be operated the 
top of the furnace can be reached in this way. We further provide for 
each one of these down-comers a butterfly damper, which is coursed 
with water, and built in the down-comer.” 

The other furnaces of the Mahoning Valley are built in respect to 
the mantel, tuyeres and general lines somewhat on the same arrange- 
ment. The coil, tuyere, or blow-pipes are in almost universal use. 

At the Grafton Works at Leetonia, the tuyeres are made at the 
furnaces. The method of making these tuyeres is to coil wrought-iron 
pipe in a rather straight cone, the pipe being brought back on the out- 
side of the coil; within this is set a cone of thin sheet-iron, and the 
whole is then set in a sand mold, and melted iron cast around the pipe, 
thus consolidating the whole into a solid block. 

The use of a fore-hearth and dam in these furnaces is entirely given 
up, most of the newer furnaces being provided with a simple opening 
into the bottom of the hearth, somewhat conical, and possibly a foot 
wide by a foot and a half in height, through which the iron is tapped. 
The slag is removed from these furnaces by an opening below the tuyere, 
and situated either in front or on the side of the furnace. The ad- 
vantages of thus closing the hearth of the furnace are the saving of 
time in casting, and the more (regular working. The substituting of 
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thin walls in the hearth and boshes, which are protected from destruc- 
tion or from over-heating by means of coil-pipes through which water 
flows, is very general, and is shown in the new furnaces of the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill Co. at its greatest development, and the probability 
is that this in some cases may be carried too far, some trouble having 
been experienced in some of the newer furnaces from the tendency to 
yield and crack from the pressure and heat of the charge. 

The arrangement of the upper part of the lining is practically the 
same everywhere, consisting of the interior of fire-brick separated 
by a narrow space from an exterior shell of common or red brick, 
placed next the mantle of the furnace; the space between the fire- 
brick and the red brick, as well as the space between the red brick and 
the mantle, is frequently filled with clay or sand, the object of these 
spaces being to permit the expansion of the lining when the furnace is 
heated. 

Tn all these furnaces the lining of the shaft or upper part is sup- 
ported by an iron lintel resting on iron columns; in the majority of 
cases these columns are circular, made of cast-iron and from 18 to 20 
inches in diameter; the height of the columns, varying with the dimen- 
sions of the furnace, may run from 9 to 10 feet to, as in the case of the 
furnace figured, 25 feet, the more moderate dimensions being those 
usually found. 

The substitution of wrought-iron riveted columns for cast-iron, 
found in some cases, gives more lightness with the same strength, an 
arrangement shown in plans of furnaces by Witherow & Gordon and 
the Weimer Machine Company, and other recent designs. 

The foundation and sole of the blast furnace is masonry, generally 
carried down to considerable depth. ‘The sole proper of the furnace is 
built of fire-brick of large size, and occupies a cayity in the stone foun- 
dation corresponding in diameter to the size of the furnace. 

The way in which these bottom brick are set is usually on the plan 
of a flat inverted arch, being set obliquely from the sides in, and keyed 
by a cone-shaped central brick, the object of this arrangement being 
to prevent the bottom from lifting, which would certainly take place 
under an upward pressure produced by the melted iron around the 
brick. Sometimes the brick are made with angles, so arranged that 
each brick catches in the one next to it by a lug. In some cases the 
sole is made of sandstone instead of brick, where obtainable of good 
quality. 
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Figure LY. 


Charger, with Sliding Doors. 


Weimer Machine Works Company, Lebanon, Penna. 


The method of taking the gases from the top of the furnace is 
almost invariably the simple plan of one or more openings in the side of 
the furnace, connected with a large wrought-iron pipe lined with fire- 
brick, and known as a down-cast or down-comer pipe. None of the 
more elaborate methods of taking gases from the center of the throat are 
in use in the State. The top of the coke and raw coal furnaces are in- 
variably closed by a simple bell and cone, the same plan being used 
throughout the State. There have been until recently one or two fur- 
naces at Massillon provided with a brick tunnel head and open throat ; 
but the simple cup and cone is at present the universal practice. The 
methods of lowering the cone are in the first place, and most generally, a 
hand arrangement, by which the lever supporting the cone is raised and 
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lowered by a crank motion, worked by a man at the top of the furnace. 
At some of the furnaces this is replaced by a steam cylinder which acts 
directly on the lever supporting the bell, and is controlled at the bot- 
tom of the furnace by a valve. Water is applied in almost every way 
for cooling and protecting the lower walls of the furnace; one plan in 
use at some of the furnaces of the Hocking Valley district is to surround 
the hearth-walls below the tuyeres with a sheet-iron ring or drum, the 
space between which and the furnace, possibly 8 to 10 inches in width, 
being filled with gravel and kept wet. The surrounding of the hearth by 
cast-iron plates, in which water circulates through coil pipes, is also 
considerably employed, as well as the bedding in the bosh walls, of flat 
iron plates similarly cooled, as in the furnaces of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company. 7 
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The large “ Etna” furnace, at Ironton, has the cone and cup cov- 
ered by an arrangement of sliding doors, so fixed that after the charge 
is on, the cone and the space above it can be entirely covered, so pre- 
venting almost entirely the escape of gas from the furnace. This arrange- 
ment is similar to the one shown in Fig. IV, representing the sliding door 
charger, built by the Weimer Machine Works, at Lebanon, Penn. 


The blowing engines are of the upright pattern, showing very little 
difference in detail, the direct action vertical engine being the one in 
most general use; recent improvement looking toward higher piston 
speed, have been introduced by machine works. One of the more re- 
cent patterns is shown, as to its arrangement of air valves, in Fig. V. 


The object of this arrangement is to admit rapid action of the 
valves, and to reduce their travel or lift. As an illustration of the 
varying speed at which engines are run, the following figures may be 
of interest ; the dimensions of the engine are also given for purposes 
of comparison : 


Cylinders. Revolutions. 
imrodebunnacelComeeee reece 84/7x48// 40 
Brier! EV gh here ieee See ee ee areas 8477x487 36 
W ellston shurnace nies cisco eee ele rere oeneee 48x48” 22 
MiZamhunn ace eeeesseescceeaeeeeecee Areca eaaie wenn aanmeeee 54x48 25 
Hamad ensiurnace ss. occcscncecce eee eee eters neces ASxG 2a 18 
Pine Grove cee cir esos ee ee eee ee aes 48’7x42// 9 to 12 


It being probable that the working of a furnace is largely depend- 
ent upon the blast facilities, the tendency to the increase of. Powe and 
speed of blowing engines is everywhere apparent. 


The use and distribution of gas from the furnace follows at all the 
works the same general plan. In the cases of furnaces using much raw 
coal, the large amount of gas produced has led to its rather careless and 
wasteful use for heating purposes, also many of the furnaces using coke 
are in the habit of charging a certain amount of coal with coke, for the 
purpose of increasing the amount of gas. Where the coal is used in 
large proportion, the large amount of tar, water and dirt carried over 
by the gas necessitates the introduction of reservoirs or wells for the 
collection of this tar at the bottom of the down-cast pipe; these are 
sometimes above and sometimes below ground, the arrangement of the 
pipe consisting of a large expansion or drum of wrought-iron and ma- 
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sonry, terminating the down-cast pipe, a second pipe entering above 
the reservoir to carry off the gas. The arrangement at the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill furnace is shown in the drawing on page 523. The gases 
are distributed under ground through flues of various dimensions to the 
boilers and hot-blast stoves. Fig. VI shows the seetion of the flues at 
this furnace. 

The boilers are generally cylindrical and proportionate in size to 
- the engine and furnace; such boilers, however, being uneconomical of 
gas; in some of the Youngstown furnaces flue-boilers are being sub- 
stituted. At the Himrod Iron Works this change is being made— 
boilers with two flues, replacing, the old cylindrical boilers, and each 
boiler also has anironchimney. The manager states “that since this has 
been done they find that coke alone supplies plenty of gas, no coal being 
needed, and steam enough being furnished to run their large Weimer 
engine at nearly 40 revolutions per minute.” 

These Himrod works are particularly interesting, because they have | 
introduced straight lines in the furnaces and large blast engines as a 
means of obtaining large production. Of their two furnaces, one in 
blast (15 feet in the bosh) made an average of 54 tons per day of iron, 
but on increasing the blast the production was run up to 66 tons per 
day, and consequently the blast capacity for the two furnaces has been 
increased largely. They have now three Weimer engines of 84 in, 
by 4 ft., 66 in. by 4 ft., and 60 in. by 4 ft., all three engines running 
on an average nearly 40 revolutions per minute, are used to blow 
one furnace. The company has, in addition, one horizontal ‘‘ West 
Point” blast engine, 6 ft. by 6 ft., which runs about 25 revolutions per 


minute. 


Hot-blast Stoves. 


For the purpose of heating the blast various forms of stove are 
used, which may be grouped under two heads: the pipe stoves, in which 
the blast is passed through cast or wrought-iron pipes, heated by com- 
bustion of the waste gases of the furnace, fuel not being used for heat- 
ing the blast directly ; and the fire-brick or generator stoves, which 
work on the principle of passing the blast through a chamber filled with 
fire-brick or some similar material previously brought to a high tem- - 
perature. Most of the older stoves are of the pipe pattern ; of this kind 
there are many varieties in use, differing among themselves principally 
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in the form and dimensions of the pipes, the arrangement of the stoves 
themselves being practically the same in all cases. The gas being ad- 
mitted with a sufficient quantity of air into a series of two or more 
arched chambers, 4 to 5 ft. high by 33 to 4 ft. wide; these combustion 
chambers connect through a series of flues or openings with a space 
above, in which the pipes which convey the blast are located, and the 
flame resulting from the combustion of the mixed gas and air circulates 
round the pipes which fill the chamber. The whole is built of fire- 
brick, and braced by iron tie-rods to prevent cracking and injury by 
heat. The blast does not go through one continuous pipe, but is sub- 
divided, and passes through a number of pipes arranged in parallel 
order, the object being to diminish the amount of friction and conse- 
quently loss of pressure in passing through the stove. 

In order to effect complete and proper combustion of the gas, air 
must be admitted with it, which is done by means of a jet, through which 
air is brought to the center of the gas flue, as in the compound blow- 
pipe. The simplest arrangement of pipes is that of a siphon or pipe 
bent on itself in the pattern seen in the old ‘‘ Calder” oven, figured in 
books on Metallurgy. The large amount of room taken up by such 
pipes, together with the fragile character of the casting, has led to their 
universal abandonment, and many patterns are at present in use in this 
State, each supposed to present peculiar advantages, either as to dura- 
bility of pipe, simplicity of construction, or ease in replacement. One 
of the best-known in the Mahoning Valley of these ovens is the 
“Hamilton” hot-blast stove, manufactured at Youngstown, and in use 
at several points there. Its peculiarity consists in having the pipes 
double and concentric, by which the air passes up through one pipe to 
the extremity of the enveloping pipe; this construction is shown in 
Figure VII. 

The division of the air is well shown in this sketch, the blast 
passing into the stove through a long pipe or box, and dividing itself 
through the nine pipes connected therewith. The blast passes from one 
of these boxes or ‘“‘bed-pipes” to the next, and so may be brought to 
a temperature only limited by the material and durability of the pipes. 
Another usual form of hot-blast stove has the pipes made in U-shape 
more or less united throughout their length by cross-bars; these are 
arranged in rows on two parallel “bed-pipes” in the stoves. Another 
form of stove has the blast-pipe section, a flattened oval divided through- 
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Figure VII. 


out its length by a partition; the blast passing up one side and down 
the other; this stove being similar to the last in action and mounting. 
. Various other details of construction are found, the stoves receiving 
special names from their manufacturers or the inventor of the pipe, as 
- Pollock stove, Player stove, Hamilton stove, ete. 

The Weimer Machine Co. built a stove in which the pipes, instead 


P) 


of resting by gravity on a “‘ bed pipe,” which serves to supply the cur- 


rent of air to the series of pipes, are suspended from the upper part of 
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the oven, and in this way take their blast from pipes arranged above 
instead of below. 

The fire-brick stoves, represented by the ‘‘ Cowper-Siemens” pat- 
tern, and the “ Whitwell” stove depends on the principle involved in 
the regenerator steel furnaces. 

If a large number of fire-brick be brought to a high temperature in 
a closed vessel, by allowing a mixture of gas and air to burn among 
them, and then, the supply of gas and air being cut off, the blast turned 
through, the heat of the fire-brick will be imparted to it. The Whit- 
well stoves, instead of using fire-brick piled in open order, as in the re- 
generator furnace, substitute parallel brick flues, through which the 
gas flames pass. Whitwell stoves are in use in several localities in the 
State; they have the advantage of great economy in gas, of great dura- 
bility, there being no expensive pipes to replace,. and of the power of 
imparting the highest temperature to the blast ; any temperature in fact 
being attainable. They have the disadvantage of being comparatively 
expensive, at least two or more, usually three being necessary, as one 
must obviously be heating while the other is in use, and of requiring 
the attention of a person to change the blast from stove to stove. The 
regularity of the changes is important, owing to the irregularity in heat 
of the blast which will oceur if it is improperly done. The older Whit- 
well stove is made short and of comparatively large diameter; the 
newer stoves are built higher and of much less diameter in proportion 
to their length. The number of angles over which the blast has to 
pass has also been diminished, and the number of flues increased. The 
new furnace of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. is provided with Whit- 
well stoves of the newest pattern, of which the following description is 
furnished by the designers: ‘‘ The Whitwell stoves are 20 ft. in diame- 
ter and 70 ft. high, of the most recent type, and have a heating surface 
of 30,000 sq. ft. each. ‘These stoves each contain 250,000 fire-brick, 
laid in the forms shown. Lach stove is supplied with a cleaning crane, 
by means of which the stove coal can be cleaned in from three to four 
hours. The top is of a mitre form, and to this top are riveted a series 
of cast-iron doors, each of which gives access to a group of flues below, 
so that any part of the stove can be reached by the scraper. On each 
top is constructed a balcony, so that easy access can be had to these 
doors. ‘The air is introduced into these stoves through an arch, which 
thoroughly diffuses the same. The gas is introduced through a circular 
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opening just above these flues, and is thoroughly mixed with the air in 
the first chamber, securing perfect combustion, thence passing up and 
down again through the first group of flues, thence up again and down 
to the chimney valve and flue. It is our object to have a thorough com- 
bustion of the gases in the first chamber, thereby utilizing the balance 
of the stove as a reservoir for heat. Ata recent test made at the Isa- 
bella furnces, one of these stoves was kept on blast eight hours, giving 
an average temperature during this time of 1300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The bricks used in these stoves are of a porous nature, so that heat com- 
ing in contact with them is readily absorbed.” 

This form of stove is figured in the transactions of the American 
Society Mining Engineers, vol. 9, p. 494, together with the older pat- 
tern of the same stove. ‘These fire-brick stoves are in use in several 
places in Ohio, with generally good results. 

While a full description of all the works in the State will not be 
attempted, short notice of some of the principal ones will be given, that 
the extent and character of the establishment, may appear, and any de- 
partures from the general statement given, be noticed. 

The works at Cleveland comprise the furnaces of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Co., and the “ Emma” furnace of the Newburg Furnace 
Co. This latter furnace has been recently overhauled, equipped with 
new hot-blast Pollock stoves, new boilers and a blast engine; the fur- 
nace, 66 ft. by 16 ft., is expected to make a hundred tons of iron per 
day ; the furnace has 7 tuyeres, and is 8 feet in the hearth ; it is run on 
take Superior ore and Brier Hill coal with Connellsville coke. The 
Cleveland furnaces use as a flux the Kelly Island limestone, of which 
the following analyis was kindly furnished by the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company : 


Carbonatelob climes: 2253s. . Reais ire oce aclote oes ae ode seitam sent elicnaesens 87.50 
SUT Cais ‘accchcsaasestaeaysaeeteteoeees cscs cee oe ec eceieeee wach tes Seeker eee 1.81 
Adamina (and iron. csic.vevecec cee sgueencwecs ceases oeecemelen suewiseens Mone erm 0.75 
Carbonate of magnesia, csic..cocsscdecsess ccreseooesscinevets ances ncecceccmectes 9.75 
PHOSPHGLUS) s.4eseskoewes cesses totale conor tecloeesretecereccuu cee screwecouuenaee comes 0.019 


(Magnesia by difference.) 


The throat of the furnace is about 9 feet in diameter, but is consid- 
ered too small, and it is proposed to ealarge it to a 12-foot throat in the 
future. The furnaces of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. are situated as 
follows: Two stacks at their mill at Newburg, one of the stacks only 
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being in use, and the other awaiting re-lining, the furnace making 
Bessemer pig-iron from the Lake Superior ores. 

It may be of interest here to state that they consider the iron only 
fit for the converter, when the silicon is under 2.25 per cent. and the 
phosphorus under .12 per cent. No limit is assigned to the carbon. 

The furnaces at Newburg are equipped with pipe stoves, similar to 
the Hamilton in design. The other stacks of this company are the two 
at their river works and the new central furnace just built, which was 
blown in about the first of October, 1882, but owing to some difficulty 
from the cracking of the bosh walls, had to be partly repaired, and the 
walls increased in thickness. At Youngstown are the two furnaces 
“ Phoenix ” and “ Falcon,” of Brown, Bonnell & Co., making pig-iron 
for the rolling mill; the two stacks of the Himrod Furnace Co., one 
in blast and the other about to be lined. This furnace is peculiar from 
its straight lines, and is figured on plate 2. | 

The furnace uses as a flux the Lowellville limestone, and is pro- 
vided with a Pollock hot-blast stove, made with an oval pipe and cen- 
tral diaphram, as described under hot-blast stoves; also the furnace has 
four blast engines, three vertical and one horizontal ; the furnace makes 
foundry and neutral mill iron, using the same mixtures for both. The 
Hannah furnace, of the Mahoning Valley Iron Co., is at the company’s 
mill at Youngstown, and is running on a mixture of Lake Superior 
ores and mill cinder; the furnace is provided with 8 tuyeres and closed 
front, the slag being discharged through the back of the furnace, and 
not in front, as usual. The Hazleton furnace, at Hazleton, is about two 
miles south of Youngstown, on the Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
R. R. The ‘ Anna” furnace, at Struthers, recently bought by Brown, 
Bonnell & Co., has the usual pipe stoves and iron hoist. 

At Lowellville the Mary furnace of the Ohio Iron and Steel Co. 
is an old stack, the hoist built with a wooden frame; the furnace works 
with a closed front, and is equipped with two pipe stoves of the Hamilton 
pattern, with a new one building of the oval pipe pattern. The present 
stack is 13 by 56 ft., 53 ft. in hearth, and 9 ft. in throat; provided with 
one engine, having blowing cylinder 66 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.; the furnace 
making at present 230 to 250 tons per week. It was stated that the 
furnace is to be rebuilt, refitted, and provided with an 84 in. by 4 ft. 
Weimer engine, and a 60-pipe Pollock stove. The new furnace is to 
be 75 ft. by 18 ft. ; the furnace at present is provided with seven 43-inch 
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tuyeres; the blast pressure used is at present 3 to 3g lbs., and a tem- 
perature of about 900 degrees. The furnace at Girard had not been 
running for some time, but at present is blown in again. The Hubbard 
furnaces of Andrews & Hitchcock, at Hubbard, Trumbull county, are 
making foundry and mill iron from a mixture of Lake Superior, Canada 
and native ores. They are equipped with three blowing engines of 66 
by 30 in., 84 by 35 in., 84 by 36 in., respectively, and make about 60 
_ tons a day from each stack. The product for the year ending June 30, 
1882, is 27,000 tons. The furnaces of the Brier Hill Coal and Iron Co., 
three miles northwest of Youngstown, comprise four stacks; they are 
provided with vertical blowing engines, using a blast pressure of 8 to 
9 lbs. ; the blast engines are 84.in. by 8% feet, with 36-in. steam-cylinder, 
running from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. ‘The furnace uses as a 
flux Lowellsville limestone, and is lined with Savage Mountain and - 
Star fire-brick; the furnace is equipped with Thomas pipe-stove (a 
simple double-legged pipe), 36 pipes to a stove; the ore is almost en- 
tirely Lake Superior. | 

During 1882, about 5,000 tons of native blackband from Mineral 
Ridge were used. This company has a small Spiegel furnace, using 
Spanish ore; this Spiegel furnace has nearly straight lines, works with 
a closed front, and is blown by four tuyeres, is 45 feet high by 10% in 
the bosh. 

The Eagle furnace, at Brier Hill, is an old furnace out of blast at 
the date of the Survey; it is built against a bank, but is provided with 
a short water-hoist, similar to the one described as in use at the Grant 
furnace at Ironton ; the furnace has seven tuyeres, and is equipped with: 
three pipe stoves. The Brier Hill furnaces discharge the slag from a 
small slag-tuyere at one side of the furnace front. The large Brier 
Hill furnace has nine tuyeres and a steam-hoist. The Niles furnace, at 
Niles, is at present run by the Arnold Furnace Cumpany, and make a 
speciality of a soft foundry pig, under the brand of the “Arnold Iron.” 
The furnace is a small one, provided with a wooden column water-hoist 
and pipe stoves. 

In regard to the working of the furnaces in the Mahoning Valley, 
figures were taken from the charging books of several companies, and 
will be found in the table on page 541. 

In regard to the character of the iron produced from these furnaces 
little need be said; from the character of the ore the iron is mad 
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generally to meet some special call, and may be of any quality de- 
sired, running from the purest Bessemer pig to iron made largely 
from mill cinder for use in rolling-mills. 

An analysis of an iron made from Ohio ores in part is given, from 


Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia: 


(OATE DOT cco dosiog desdcodco Sa ROBACe OC COSEEICOMOEROEE TE REAC CEES ECR ane SnE EC nceaaHerne 3.033 
Sil COMM eer aeeece a otecceale c Seisccica caked canines cuintsaacatela vnlbinlajseislansamenstene's esis sins se 3.850 
Slplaaeneeenen tcc Metre sen tecuceentecohesesscoasnunce etasrsececas onesuee ae recess 0.016 
IMAI aIN CGO yreetces cae aaa aati tarclnsee secs se dues somber e aakbendadtubtewseseoe 1.480 
HOSPMOGUStcereteess seceacee sates Kare sted ocselew se NP ROPE DC CONCRETE . 0.794 


The slag accompanying this iron was also analysed : 


STUTVG2Y odadancsacsadaodn 6dod6 co SEHS SHOOT BE AICH CO SECOND ROrREAGS ence BE EES MCm ere eammer 35.78 
PANIIUAINANNT Aenea ecto scenes caciceetelhoneecaeisslispte paseinses ste taleststee. cies civalewes 11.69 
Hina Otreraerter stents recceesclenieisceielescodowotuesse ad sciveisise Selec erisidss snielosistyecaielzs oes 49.65 
IU OTNES I Ateneenn ston braces ce cet eee states ect ctccteoetaseancesnccavedcccverses esas 0.82 
O xa etmian or eie sew mre ty tree sche Nera Veta s Oe Uek Se LEMANS eS ee oad 0.72 
Shull darn races rete mace rare a here Gicteatern ate intrchclcisies oie si Sesto sroru give colar oelaveniae vieeteeras ed 1.55 
AMOS PH ORUSscesschessacscaesseseesascsesae ests sasiaes sess SppCB OnE Secs Wa ctivaasos goss 0.009 


At Leetonia, in Columbiana county, are the works of the Grafton 
Tron Co. and Cherry Valley Iron Works. These latter make, from the 
New Lisbon kidney ore and Lake ore and mill cinder, with Connells- 
ville coke, the American Scotch pig, already alluded to in a former part 
of the report. The works are provided with Pollock stoves, and with 
three blowing engines. The Grafton Iron Co. has two stacks, one just 
built; the hearth of their new furnace is built entirely closed, being 
merely provided with an opening through which the iron is to be tapped, 
the slag discharge being entirely independent of this opening. The 
furnace has six tuyeres, one over the tap-hole. The furnace is provided 
with two engines, one 84 in. by 4% ft., and one 66 in. by 4 ft., running 
at 40 revolutions per minute; each furnace has two Player pipe-stoves ; 
the blast is heated to 900 degrees, as shown by pyrometer; the works 
have a foundry in which the tuyeres and other castings are made. 

The use of raw coal simply is perhaps best shown in the furnaces 
around Jackson, Ohio, and in the Hocking Valley. Several of these 
Jackson furnaces are outlined on plate 2, most of these using little or 
no mixture of coke. The table on page 541 gives figures from several 
of these furnaces, illustrating the average charge of ore, coal and lime- 
stone. Of the works at Jackson, the Tropic furnace is provided with 
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double horizontal blowing engines, 48 in. by 4 ft., and five 4-inch 
tuyeres ; it has two Pollock stoves, with 32 pipes to a stove; these pipes 
are 8 in. by 11 in. in section, and 103 to 11 ft. long; the blast pressure 
is about 4 lbs., and the temperature from 750 to 800; the average num- 
ber of strokes of blast engine, 24. The Fulton furnace, of Jackson, is 
very similar in its general equipment, built, like all the raw coal fur- 
naces in this vicinity, with iron shell or mantle, and lined as before 
described ; has four 4-inch tuyeres, and pipe-stove with 48 pipes, 12 ft. 
long. The Milton Furnace and Coal Company, at Wellston, differs 
from the other furnaces in this district by being provided with three 
Whitwell stoves; the furnace is blown with five tuyeres, 4 to 5 in. in 
diameter. ‘The new furnaces at Floodwood are also provided with fire- 
brick stoves of the Cowper-Siemens pattern, these being the only works 
using such stoves; the other furnaces in the Hocking Valley all using 
the simple Player pipe-stove. The number of men usually employed 
at these Jackson furnaces is from 25 to 30, sometimes fewer. In con- 
struction these furnaces are simpler, as a rule, thon those of the Maho- 
ning Valley, the iron mantel and cast-iron columns being the invariable 
type. ‘The other furnaces at Jackson and vicinity are the Star furnace, 
provided with horizontal blowing engines, 48 in. by 45 ft.; Thomas. 
pipe-stove of this district being practically the same as the Pollock 
stove of the Mahoning Valley; that is, having oval pipes divided by a 
central diaphragm ; in this case the furnace has two stoves, with 32 pipes 
to each stove, uses a blast pressure of 4 lbs., and a temperature of possibly 
800 degrees. The Huron furnace at Jackson has two horizontal blast 
engines, 48 in. by 5 ft, and six tuyeres, 33 to 4 in., two Pollock and 
Davis stoves, 32 pipes to the stove, 8 by 11 in. in section, and 10 to 
11 ft. long; the furnace is lined with fire-brick from Oak Hill, Ohio. 

The Eliza furnace at Wellston has a vertical blast engine, 54 in. 
by 4 ft.; five tuyeres, 33 by 4in., lined with Webster fire-brick ; has 
two stoves, with 32 pipes to the stove; these blast engines run about 
25 revolutions per minute. These raw coal furnaces produce, as is 
seen by figures already given, excessive amounts of gas, which is utilized 
in heating the boilers and stoves, but is not all needed for this purpose; 
hence, at all these furnaces a large amount of superfluous gas may be 
seen burning to waste; that some of this might be economically used 
for roasting ore or other purposes would appear probable. 

The gases produced from these coal furnaces are rich in combustible 
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matter, owing to the large amount of gas and volatile matter expelled 
from the coal, which loses thus 30 to 40 per cent. of its weight. It is 
well to observe, however, that while the gas is thus increased in heating 
power and value as a fuel, it is not largely increased in volume. To 
illustrate this, suppose a pound of average Brier Hill coal burned in 
the blast furnace, it would lose about 40 per cent. at the top of the fur- 
nace, representing tar, gas and water. ‘The 60 per cent. coke left, 
which alone acts as fuel, will equal probably 56 per cent. carbon. 
This 0.56 pound of carbon will require 3.23 pounds, or about 44 cubic 
feet of air for its combustion at the tuyeres to carbonic oxide, and no 
matter how much carbon it may take up from ore and limestone, will 
represent at least 53 cubic feet of gas at the throat, assuming each 
volume of oxygen to make two volumes of carbonic oxide. 

vy Three determinations made recently on samples of very dry burning 
coals, showed an average «f about 3.7 cubic feet gas of to the pound; this 
is higher than the Brier Hill coal would yield, as the coals examined 
contained more volatile matter ; even assuming the gas produced to be 
4 cubic feet, the point is clear that ,the volume of the gas from a fur- 
nace using raw coal will not be more than one-twelfth greater than if 
the furnace was using the coke the coal used would produce; a fact 
which should settle, once for all, the question of different lines for coal 
furnaces, because of the large volume of gas! 

The 53 cubic feet of gas considered above as furnished by the 
burning of the coke from 1 pound of coal, supposing it to do its full 
work in the furnace (supposed to be using 3.2 tons of coal to make 1 
ton of iron) in the way of reduction, would have at the throat of the 
furnace about the following composition by weight: 


IN EROGTEME rake. loceenest eee seeete ee: ecete cacwets sects ontie cee scadtorses set eesscapeeese es 63.0 
WAT OMI CTO KAG Cees sere ee ete Toes te oan tate On Seen shee Sede EY aE a eee OMI 
WanlbomiCqaC Perret ces eer ca clneecninc einicord oa cldeeistle se sn ce Neue eho bac aNee ows 9.3 

100.0 


Its calorific power would be 665., or one hundred cubic feet of such 
gas would heat nearly 50. pounds of water from zero to boiling, assum- 
ing the mean specific gravity of the gases at 1.02. Adding now to the 
above gas the volatile matters from the coal (3.7 cubie feet having a 
specific gravity of about 0.6), the composition by weight would be nearly 
as follows: 
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INItTOGEN: ¥ oes ccaesiaes see ce nwlosieweseeesaicoaeucices taemtcs sists eels ae eersees ee eSeminars 60.6 
Carbonic oxide ccinescceccnee scene ues cee enenies (eae ace Ca uweccrasnd cates act tents 26.6 
CarDOniC: ACIM nero. csivecscccinesccsceseatescnnn se bsuscecweontnnecesces tecemorcen seeenenes 8.8 
Hy dro-Carbonveasesieicc.feksscecscecsteast acts ontnscnenion secteeae teenie center meena 4.0 

100.0 


And the calorific power (coal gas being taken at 24,000) 1,598, or 100 
cubic feet would heat 115 pounds of water from zero to boiling. 

The increase in heating power is probably even greater than this, 
as the gas carries over tar, etc, mechanically, which is far from all being 
deposited. The large amount of gas produced at the raw coal furnaces 
is due obviously to the large amounts of fuel used, and not to its nature. 

The following table gives a number of facts relative to the furnace 
practice of the State ; it is compiled from sources believed to be reliable ; 
in most every case the charges are taken directly from the books. 

As in the case of the charcoal furnaces, no attempt has been made 
to obtain figures from every furnace in the State—only a sufficient num- 
ber to show the variety and general character of the work. 

In the foregoing table, Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, are furnaces in the 
Mahoning Valley district; Nos. 5 to 9, inclusive, furnaces in the Hang- 
ing Rock region, around Jackson and vicinity ; No. 10, a furnace at 
Ironton, on the Ohio river, and Nos. 12 and 14, inclusive, are runs 
made in Hocking Valley furnaces. 

The figures for iron produced, coal per ton of iron, limestone per 
ton of iron, etc., are uniformly stated in tons of 2,000 lbs. The prac- 
tice, however, at all furnaces, is to calculate tons of iron as 2,268 lbs., 
tons of ore and cinder at 2,240, and tons of coal at either 2,240 or 2,000 
lbs., according to the locality ; in all cases, however, the reduction has 
been made from the local ton used to the standard of 2,000 lbs. 

Calculating tons of 2,268 lbs. for iron, and tons of 2,000 lbs. for 
coal, the apparent consumption of fuel is much greater, and instead of 
2.95 as in No. 13, would be 3.33. 

One of the most interesting problems of the metallurgy of iron in 
Ohio is that relating to the smelting of native and other ores with raw 
coal. The practice has grown up without much help from scientific 
study, and without much investigation. The fact once ascertained, 
that raw coal would “do” to use in the furnace, little more was asked. 
Furnaces were built and iron was made without much care for what 
went into the furnace, so that iron came out at the bottom ; consequently 
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during the first few years of the development of the Hocking Valley 
district, some curious records were made as to fuel used and quality of 
iron produced. | 

.. There are several points in regard to the action of this fuel of so 
great interest as well as peculiarity, that it is proposed to devote some 
space to their consideration. 

One of the first points is the large amount of fuel used. Turning 
to the table of furnace charges, it appears that from 2.6 to 3.18 times 
the weight of iron made is needed in fuel, and the lower figure is only 
reached when exceptionally rich charges are used (largely lake ore and 
cinder). Again, exceptionally large burdens of limestone.are carried. 

As to the iron made, it is often, if not usually, high in silicon, fre- 
quently being very silvery. This composition will be well shown by 
the following set of analyses, made at the Ohio State University by the 
writer : 


IL 2 3 4 5 6 
Canbony(erapluite) pees 3.55 2.89 2.62 2.66 
3.25 3.13 
Carbon combined ......... .......... undet. | trace. 0.40 0.26 
SiliCOM) jase tseces wanctesectsseaaessen sete 3.86 6.09 373 3.70 3.17 4.31 
PSLOUN DIE? Rocooence cb0080905060900500000000 trace. | undet. | 0.08 0.21 trace. | undet. 
TPINCSOVOOTDS cccossen0dso00000000060000¢ 0.50 | undet.| 0.53 | 0.60 0.656 | undet. 


Foundry iron, Straitsville. 


“Silver gray ” 


1 

2 iron, same locality. 
3. No.1 iron, Jackson. 

4. Mill iron, Star furnace, Jackson. 
5. Gray foundry, Hocking Valley. 

6. Straitsville. 


It is but proper to say that these are mostly of samples taken two 
to three years ago; the present practice is better. Still much silvery 
iron is made now, and constitutes one of the valley brands—it is valu- 
able as a mixture, but still is not the normal or best product of a 
furnace. 

The peculiarity of the working must lie in the mixtures; there is 
great diversity of furnace lines, but nothing so different from the coke 
furnaces as to give them a special character. 
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In order to examine this working, the slag formation and fuel con- 
sumption, also the prooable heat distribution in the furnace, will be 
considered and compared with that of other furnaces. 

First, however, it will be well to make a few preliminary state— 
ments in regard to slags. The characters of the slag that concern the 
metallurgist are its fusibility and its fluidity. Combinations of silica, 
lime and alumina are fusible between very wide limits in composition, 
but they differ greatly, not only in the temperature at which they fuse, 
but in the character of the fusion, some melting immediately to a liquid 
which flows freely, some becoming gradually soft, and passing through 
all grades from hard to liquid. These two methods of melting may be 
illustrated by respectively the melting of tar and the melting of lead, 
one passing slowly from the solid to the liquid state, the other almost — 
instantly. As is well known, the slags of charcoal furnaces have the 
viscid character ; the composition accompanying this character is shown 
by the analysis made of slags from charcoal furnaces in the Hanging 
Rock region, published in this report. It will be seen that the per- 
centage of silica is high. In general, it may be stated, experiments 
have shown that slags in which the percentage of silica was high, had 
this character. | 

Slags from coke and coal furnaces have compositions illustrated by 
the following analysis: 


1 2 3. 4 
DUCA Mce sc csaisseascssticdssc ceccenvescitecolsidaees«ccseur 38.10 35.78 30.66 36.41 
Theva ie Ss heh a eal one a ee 16.00 | 11.69 13.75 | 12.88 
IDR GS CoS ONd CORD SRCOHEDADOD BORECR RUC CEOCE DORE RCC ore TEry 39.09 49.65 50.97 47.43 
INFAS MOS Are css secrete econ eet ie ee eek eset ebeks vadect 441 | 0.82 — 2.66 1.15 
ROLOKA MCT OMILOMG ee cccerecceeece stares tas eee eee .30 undet. undet. undet. 
Protoxide of Manganese...........ccecceeseseee ces 50 > .60 72 
PS UUM Teens cae ne owls siisisssinasnwaics eda seness ee undet. 1.55 2.21 1.68 


1. Cinder, Hocking Valley. 


Such slags melt differently, becoming suddenly liquid and solidi- 
fying with equal rapidity, so that in running from the furnace, crusts of 
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solid slag form, while the interior portion is perfectly liquid. While, 
however, the more basic silicates, that is, those containing less silica and 
more lime, becume more liquid, when melted they fuse with greater 
difficulty. Of the other elements besides silica in these slags, lime is 
the principal. A mixture of silica and lime alone is practically in- 
fusible ; alumina also forms an infusible mixture with silica; a mixture 
of these three materials, however, forms the fusible slag of the blast 
furnaces. Many experiments made on these mixtures show that the 
most fusible compounds are those in which the silica forms from 30 to 
90 parts of the whole, and the alumina forms about 4 to + part of the 
lime. If the alumina becomes very small in proportion to the lime the 
slag becomes much more infusible. Magnesia acts as lime, but when 
mixed with lime in the slag tends to increase the fusibility of the mix- 
ture over what it would be if pure lime alone were used. This is true, 
provided the percentage of magnesia be not too great; hence, in many 
cases where alumina is so deficient in a charge as to render the obtaining 
of a proper proportion impossible, the use of magnesian limestones, con- 
taining 9 to 10 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, is sometimes found 
advantageous. The sources of the slag forming constituents in a blast 
furnace are the ores, the limestone and the fuel; the ore can be con- 
sidered asa known and nearly constant quantity in the present discussion ; 
the limestone will vary from furnace to furnace, but for all practical 
purposes may be considered as consisting of a mixture of pure carbonates 
of lime and magnesia with silicious matter (the material left untouched 
when the limestone is dissolved in acids). The composition of this is im- 
portant. A series of analyses made in the laboratory of the State Uni- ~ 
versity, in which the silicious matter was determined, and also its con- 
tent in silica, shows that on the average this silicious matter contains 
of silica and 4 alumina, or closely approximates clay in composition ; 
the addition of lime to this would but imperfectly flux it; still it is 
customary to regard it as entirely fluxed by the lime of the limestone, 
and to deduct from the total carbonates of lime and magnesia present, 
twice the amount of this silicious matter as used up by it, leaving the 
rest available. This is a sufficiently near approximation to the truth 
to serve as a means of comparing different limestones for furnace use. 
The third of the series of slag making materials is the ash of the fuel; | 
this may be regarded as having a mean composition, as follows: 
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This is based on a number of analyses made of the ashes of the 
Hocking Valley coals, both by Prof. Wormley and the present chemist 
of the Survey. The composition is quite similar to that of the silicious 
matter of the limestone, consisting essentially of a mixture of alumina 
and silica in the proportion of 3 to 5. In regard to the amount of this 
ash introduced into the furnace in smelting with raw coal it is about as 
follows: Assuming the consumption to be 3 tons of coal to the ton of 
iron, and taking the average of a number of analyses of the coal already 
given, we find the percentage of ash to be 4.5; three times this represents 
the amount on the iron made, and taking the consumption of ore per ton 
of iron as 2.1 tons, the coal ash amounts to 6.4 per cent. of the ore used. 
The importance of this coal ash, however, as a slag forming element, is 
greater than the mere amount of silicious matter that it introduces, 
owing to its containing so large a percentage of alumina, the effect being 
to increase very decidedly the amount of this element in the slag. 

Assuming the foregoing statements, two points of interest appear ; 
first, what kind of slag is produced ; and second, what role do the coal 
ashes play in its formation. | 

Most of the furnaces at present use but a portion of native ore ; 
however, the following record, where mill cinder is the only addition, 
will be taken as a basis for calculation. The figures represent three 
weeks’ run of a raw coal furnace: 


Charges. Tons. 
pall Perret ners sccta scar aice tance cencaevenaearstnscsseleeiesesesersesressieess' 1024 
IN ENVICTONG: cree scscuccnisattGessasccstreddsecesccec eters Lgdadsecsesasdscsescesicesetenees 434 
Mill cinder .......... A Ah ot GG AUC GSOCORCROASCR Coo DORE COD EATE GOCE EEC REC MEET eer 243 
EIT ESE ONO Seecy er see ee cecelttticedne os os due dtolotecmees REM atecs toe heat cn canee sedeae sae A427 
Iron produced seeececenceeebeseecesenseceessnnesssessesaaseeseeesceersceeeeseesconsneess 323 
CHalbuseaktogonestomOlytrOn oc.e ren eceeeceee easter ives sees csatessees osesoes aly 
OrenuseditOxOMeetONy Om MOMs... o5 ce ecacse sce sceeesiss tenis cocevigdceccaces ses ceccs ses 1.35 
IMG Gaye vere JHOTP WHANE) {HOTA OIE WRIA G000600c11000000 1600, GbOdHCO COSOOC ONE OHACOOUGOECOEGD 15 
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The composition of the Jackson shaft coal (this being the coal 
used) is shown by the following analysis : 


MOEA sahil enaVGl WAMKEteoccccd ba605006060060000. 000006000000500¢0000000 060800000 41.27 
Hix edt canbomeer soccer sce ee oeeee Coleslaw Staeeieae Sacaehaententonaene 55.43 
7} 0 RRO Re ee oe ot cob 3.30 


This ash is lower than the average, and in the calculation the ash 
will be assumed at 4% per cent. 

The composition of mill cinder will be shown by the following 
analysis: 


1 2. 

SUCH kiss Sas asiileo dvs Gealdee Seed ces octane oc ooo eeamoccaseee mes uate eseescnuseancoacamecmnce ts 27.34 22.76 
7A ADAG 1 Ran eae RB cRCARCERE Ca oS TaG Herre anonan es codgHacoo catc6o : Modelo Mueesug oan: 2.18 3.10 
OXideOLMAaNGANEsE (iss. Woaccce dees. rose cecelenseeecince ete tone tome meee ana cs | Mcce men mere cee 2.38 
MINING ee cencecuseseatesisecn-ucenssecdesce veseanenoesseneanoceaisetneeserteosceseciscrescen: 0.75 2.40 
1 Ia 921) Eppa cnc reer RRB A anpee ena BOD eeecED 4o5 080806 SaccGeGD ichooacdd6 4oGonKdecoodb senor 20 0.34 
12) aKa} } 9) 0X0} Av tee amnenosee60056e005000008 bocboodcoDH00000000G0001050000 50000 H00dC OONHE 32 1.80 
Tomy tal tics ieived eodtinduscdeten aeewsoeecpencaueeneenectnecacceasiameavaees cannons: AT. 50.6 

Stl OM 2s ..cicstles sowatondelectonscccteescetemectsctenset seamesccasaceccteemeeemerees 0.65 0.19 


1. Flue cinder. 


2. Tap cinder. 


A number of iron determinations in various cinders show that these 
are lower than usual; hence, for the present calculation, an average of 
silica 23 per cent., alumina 23 per cent., and iron 51 per cent. will be 
assumed. 


It will be necessary to calculate the composition of the ore and 
its richness, from the yield; special analyses before given will serve to 
show the ratio between the elements which make up the gangue of the 
ore, but their total amount is best obtained by knowing the iron yield. 

Analysis of the iron shows it to be as follows (the sample is from 
a furnace smelting the same mixture, and will not vary appreciably) : 
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GHRATDION IG 000669.040068060000000000000000000 060000000 6000000000000000000000000 060000000800 2.61 
Comme MICA HOM seas tere eee oeceetlonecelseaeceles Ee cab Sheet EEA oea on eeike 30 
ST COTM reece iree ne secon caeraa ee ce ated Mat ctio/ ne siecils caters geials Ne slctne v dasiararente' ns ates eases 3.70 
IPIAGKY DI ACTAWS oa06e0 200660 600660, 000000 096008000660.000060000000008060000600000009 600600 000600 16 

7.37 
Mire taliivcrino nh se ce ccs see tases cnet BOR 0 Hac CO BUCS CE RCC ESE ROC Gee Coane CeCe 92.50 


The yield of the ore and cinder was 323 tons of pig-iron; this 
contains 298.8 tons of iron; of this the cinder gave 123.9 tons, leaving 
174.9 tons derived from the 434 tons of ore; this corresponds to 40.3 per 
cent. of iron. The small amount of iron in the coal ash and limestone 
has been neglected, as it is only about equivalent to the small amount 
taken up by the slag. 

As the ore is roasted the iron must be calculated as sesquioxide, of 
which it will furnish 57.5 per cent.; the difference between this and 
100 shows the amount of earthy material in the ore; it is 42.5 per cent. 
This shows the ore to be on the average poorer than is found by analy- 
ses of single specimens; such an analysis of average roasted ore 
showed : 


SEEGMIORId CLO MITOM ees ccc scams iss cot ceven sess dues owas e cee saselsajenesseicnsess 63.78 
ISIUDKEE 906660668660680600000005000005000000 000000000 COUEQDODU DODO SOOECOOGECS: GUOBUO HB EOOBROD 22.15 
PAUL Aeeresrne en enon eat rcts cc cen tiecsue cvs coccocessrdsavencssesdeacesens aeeese.csceaedes 9.31 
GIMME FATT SIM AGN SLA yeewces ccltclan eee ai ewes oecoecs et occncndsesuees scttousctticestes 1.64 


This relation between the silica, alumina and lime of the ore may 
be safely assumed. ! 

Stating in tabular form the material which makes up the slag, we 
have as follows: 


Tons. 

Murmi sla CdgpysOrewrctciencccesccotccove sity, scsebcssencekandedsehceeseseeeteveieed 184.4 
3 CHING Cla rere seers enact. eae cetetaeet te a aeepeanas ie coR eae aheites 72.9 

‘f Coal¥ashe (Als) hect-csssecvecte sutscecerecen seuss onthueesveese 48.1 

" NIT OS COMEOR Le seer o cian ssecese dasecchcccdcsor sua te smeedeclers seo ssiaccnds 248.5 

ING fen Petes egesecarsks Sedo orci cetera Secloa Secrool oa Nats dsiare vigjnae Seis Seiinsielee'e's wcine see's 553.9 


From this should be deducted the silica and phosphorus, corres- 
‘ponding to that in the pig-iron, which amount to nearly 10 per cent. 
of the iron (the silicon received as silica and the phosphorus as acid.) 
The slag left after making this deduction is 521.6 tons, or 1.6 tons for 
each ton of pig-iron made. 
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The distribution of the’ lime, alumina and silica would be as fol- 
lows, taking the analyses given as correct : 


Silica. Alumina, Lime. 
ORC Me ccsgcosetisedessaecaeneeesescnntesnnetaneades oenercnesene 118.8 tons. | 55.2 tons. | 10.0 tons. 
Cindcus Lautlecd atta ants. tices od aeetadte came tartare 55.8 f Co Bere ol are Rey 
Coalfashicn ty tanec. ewe lenis steers tee BOC EDROCCAE 26.4 “ GIS aie 7340) 
Wimvestomemenassctesece en: Re BAERS AAR Er Leg ie Ws} & iy 227.2 * 
Wotal aisihscccseyesccsmaes cs ctoeek seeececaetaiesee | 213.8 tons. BAB tone. 241.6 tons. 


From this silica it is necessary to deduct what goes into the pig- 
iron, or 25.8 tons, leaving 188 tons silica for slag. The comparative 
percentage calculated from this would be: 


1 2 
SICA wscteGaerenecceciecacsueeese ste Cslesh oetictinncenoaseacts lcs ctememecdaccmeee seme 36.4 38.1 
ATOM AN)... 0:cttisatewnsinsiargareleelss vwaeasvivumaesie ntiods delteuseneedelcdecacasnecodcaenes 16.2 16.0 
Bimen (Magnesia)... ccccessceecsstescusecsmecenseves tosomscesscest coencemene eee ATA 43.5 
. Oxide iron, Manganese, C£C............rerrercerreerrereeseereeeesseeeesees| conse eceeeeees 2.0 


No. 2 is an analysis of a slag from a coal furnace; it serves to show 
that the character of the slag found corresponds to practice. HExamin- 
ing these results, it is evident that the slag is very fine and produced 
in very large quantity. Furthermore, the ash of the coal included 
above does not become a part of the slag until the fuel is burned at the 
tuyeres. Now, if these coal ashes are omitted from the above slag cal- 
culation, the resultant slag would be decidedly (4) lower in alumina and 
also in silica (about +). : 

Now, while these slags form a very liquid compound, they require 
a very high temperature for their formation and fusion, and hence it 
would appear, require a very hot hearth for their melting. The silica 
in the coal ash at this high temperature is almost immediately reduced, 
and goes to the iron. ‘The extremly basic slags are necessary to pre- 
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vent this as far as possible, but evidently they only partially correct 
the evil. | 

Hence, one reason for this silvery character of the iron would ap- 
pear to be the high temperature necessitated by the large amounts of 
ore and slag in the hearth; in other words, the mixture must be such 
as to give a slag so basic that it can absorb the coal ashes without pass- 
ing beyond a proto-silicate. This condition is only possible when the 
volume of slag is large and the hearth very hot. 


The second point from which the smelting was to be considered, 
was the fuel consumption and heat distribution. 

The fuel used was stated at about 3 times the iron made. Assum- 
ing a yield of 60 per cent. in coke, this gives 1.8 tons of coke for 1 ton 
of iron, or, in the case above discussed, 1.9 tons of coke.. If an estimate 
of the heat required in the furnace be made, as in the case of the char- 
coal furnaces before discussed, it appears that this amount of fuel is 
very excessive. 

Bell estimates the heat required to make iron from Cleveland ore 
at 4,670 units per unit of iron (Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting, p. 
151). With the ores of this State, and raw coal, this requirement would 
be greater, as the slag would be a little, and the amount of gases con- 
siderably increased. The amount of gas produced from the coal fur- 
naces per ton of iron made is from 9 to 10 tons, as against 6.9 to 7.5 
tons in Bell’s coke furnaces. This would mean an increase of heat re- 
quirement of perhaps altogether 200 units, making the total perhaps 
4,870 units. Now, against this requirement, the fuel consumption shows 
an enormous heat production; to tell just how much, the analysis of the 
furnace gas would be necessary. Now this excess means two things— 
first, a great waste of fuel, due to bad working, letting the iron reduc- 
tion take place in such a way that carbon instead of carbonic oxide re- 
duces iron. This can be corrected by better lines for furnaces, greater 
height and more capacity, but there is probably another source of heat 
| consumption not allowed for by Bell, and unavoidable with the fuel. 
The heat required to coke the coal in the top of the furnace is probally 
larger than usually supposed. If 4,870 heat units be assumed as re- 
quired to do this work of the furnace, an approximate calculation of the 
heat production in the furnace under discussion may be made as fol- 
lows: Of the 1.76 tons carbon, 1.4 tons are assumed to burn at the 
tuyeres, .386 tons being enough to reduce all the carbonic acid of the 
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1.32 tons of limestone used, and leaves 0.18 tons to reduce carbonic 
acid from the ore reduction, and .03 tons for the iron. This .18 tons of 
earbon will reduce more than half the carbonic acid produced in ore 
reduction, but one-half at least will be assumed fe escape and furnish 
heat. The heat production will then be: 


1.4 tons carbon burned at tuyeres to carbonic oxide.................... 3,360 
One-half the heat produced by ore reduction ..........s..00s02seceeceeees 840 
Heat of blast, 8 tons at 550° centigrade (specific heat .24) ............ 1,056 

Totalsheat produced... .sccccoucc cccossccsosscosencecoorereceeaessoe 5,256 


This 1s based on the most unfavorable, possible working. It is 
probable that the analysis of the gases from any raw coal furnace would 
show more carbonic acid than has been allowed for, and hence, a greater 
excess of heat produced; this excess would certainly appear to be caused 
by the absorption of heat on coking. If this is true, the effect is not 
only to cause the use of more fuel, but by withdrawing heat trom the 
top of the furnace, it tends to make the heat production in the hearth out 
of proportion to that in the stack, and hence to make a hot crucible and 
silvery iron. 

It would hence appear, that the peculiar results obtained in raw 
coal smelting are at least partly explained from the character of the 
slags, and the fuel causing both a hot hearth and cold shaft, on account 
of bad heat distribution and too much ash. 

These considerations would point to the desirability of very hot 
blast for the raw coal furnaces, so as to lighten the amount of fuel 
burned at the tuyeres. Full figures relative to this are not at present 
attainable, but those given in the table certainly show a great advantage 
in very hot blast. 

There are several other questions as to smelting which are impor- 
tant, and upon which notes, obtained in the laboratory of the Survey, 
may throw light. 

The assumption has been made that all the phosphorus in the ore 
and charge went into the iron. To make sure of this, several slags 
were examined for phosphorus. 

The highest percentage in a series of 6 analyses was .009, or less 
than .01 of one per cent.; this slag was from a furnace producing a pig- 
iron with 0.70 per cent. phosphorus, and giving a very basic slag. 

The ashes of coals contain in all cases some phosphorus; samples 
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have yielded Dr. Wormley as high as 2 per cent. of the ash, though 
generally much less. 

It certainly would pay to have the ashes examined for phosphorus 
before using a new coal, especially where the lake ores are used to ¢arry 
mill cinder, as is now so generally done in the State. The cinder being 
very cheap, the more that can be used the better, provided the quality 
of the iron does not suffer. 

Another source of phosphorus is the limestone. All limestone 
contains traces of this element. Analyses in the Ohio State University 
laboratory have shown the following percentages in limestones used for 


furnace purposes : 


Phosphorus.......... ...- miles aise aitelsccians Caciovataneecisee enc ales 067 .035 052 14 


land 2. Owen’s Quarry, used by Winona furnace. 


3 and 4. Shawnee limestone. 


Occasionally the per cent. becomes very large. A layer in the 
Columbus quarries contains in certain specimens as high as 8 or 10 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and this material occasionally gets into cars 
loaded for the Hocking Valley furnaces. 

The extensive use of mill cinder has been discussed somewhat. 
The peculiarity of this material is its highly silicous character and its 
fusibility. Its variability in percentage of phosphorus and of iron has 
been shown, but besides these drawbacks, without great care in smelting, 
itis liable to reach the hearth of the furnace unreduced, when it acts as 
a corrosive slag, and also makes masses of wrought-iron collect there, the 
oxide of iron in the slag acting as a decarbonizer on the iron in the 
hearth. 

A furnace at Steubenville was during 1880 running almost exelu- 
sively on mill cinder; the campaign was successful, a fair mill iron 
being produced. When the furnace was blown out, a mass of wrought- 
iron or salamander at least 6 feet in diameter was removed from the 
hearth of the furnace. 

The method of treating these salamandevs was curious; they were 
drilled into by a steel drill to a depth of two-thirds or more the di- 
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ameter, and then blasted with nitro-glycerine or dynamite ; this broke 
the salamanders into manageable pieces. Gunpowder failed to effect 
the rupture; the tube simply shot off like a gun, leaving the mass un- 
broken ; the high explosives answered the purpose, however. 

These masses when melted with coke in a high cupola furnace gave 
a fair iron, the carbon being added by the coke. | 

This statement of the method of working was made by the furnace 
company. The blasting was in operation at the furnace. The masses 
were sold to a furnace near Youngstown for melting. 

The following analysis of a salamander of another sort is added 

here as being of interest ; it is a series of fused mass of ash and slag, and 
is a good illustration of what coal ashes will do in the hearth: 


SLAG SALAMANDER. 


SUT CAY. cides sed scons fase de oSavgeaeaaabeteneuactensecevsccavesecelessamemeencsieee nemeceece 49.53 

ALUMI Asics Secbcciecscateeessesoasheaecsstnccessiessrerccseerasses[ascedsmemennaaoactdeses 22.18 

OxiGE/Of- ION | ice. cesseceess saesoowobeacuoasseue doseserccescunasesbuie wansemoscecete 9.16 

TANG 2e.6 ccaes. cavcnnctecaoveven cssceseacseel Sieedeutesseceessonesscscennmnecsstceas Cotes 15.23 

IMB ON ESI a i e.csecsecocsevecescocoesuatsetwesessccuecss donnocnesciosons dancoonueeeeescnes 2.12 

Opa (e Key ope Tom eeWaVegen V21=(2%4¢4060050000000008000000/900000000 40560 603400000060006000 086000000 2.00 
CONCLUSION. 


/ 


This review of iron smelting in Ohio shows that there is much 
to be done in the direction of improving the results obtained from raw 
coal smelting, and indicates the kind of experiments which must be 
made to effect this object. 

Careful analyses of all products and materials of the blast-furnaces, 
including, and perhaps most important of all, the analysis of the gas 
from the throat of the furnace, are necessary to intelligently compare 
the results of working between different furnaces and different sections. 

The mere knowledge of the fact that one furnace is making iron 
with so much coal, while another requires perhaps 30 per cent. more, is 
no indication that the first is doing better work than the second. The 
objects to be obtained in smelting are the utilization of the fuel applied, 
so that as little as is consistent with the character of the materials to 
be smelted may be used. ‘The objects that lead to the accomplishment 
of this result are the arranging of the furnace so as to entirely effect 
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the reduction of the iron ore by the carbonic oxide of the gas, and the 
preventing of the use of solid carbon in the upper part of the furnace, 
instead of at the tuyeres; but as the sensible heat of the furnace is almost 
entirely derived from the combustion of carbon to carbonic oxide at the 
tuyeres, it is obvious that what causes in all cases the greatest use of 
fuel is the necessity of a large heat production there from having in 
the hearth an excessive amount of material to be heated ; in other words, 
every addition to the amount of slag produced in the furnace calls for 
a large addition to the amount of fuel; carbon burned to carbonic acid 
furnishes 8,000 heat units; whereas, burned to carbonic oxide, as at the 
tuyeres, it merely furnishes 2,400 heat units, or less than one-third the 
former amount. 

The increase of the amount of slag from one to two tons to the ton 
of iron would require on that account alone the increase of the fuel 
from 1.2 to 1.4 tons to the ton of iron, for this extra ton of slag with- 
draws 500 to 600 units of heat. The fuel necessary to furnish this heat 
at the tuyeres would be 600-2,400, or 3 ton; if this be calculated as raw 
coal it means about halfaton. The real increase is even greater than 
this, as the added fuel means increased blast and gas also. 


It seems as though this fact would largely determine the economy 
of every endeavor to enrich the mean composition of the ore charges. 

That this theoretical deduction is not without its practical value, is 
shown by the fact that most of the large furnaces are giving up the use 
of lean ores where rich mixtures even at higher prices can be obtained. 
When a furnace, by using Lake ore and coke, can make a ton of iron 
with but little more than a ton of coke, it becomes a simple matter of 
calculation as to whether it will pay to replace the rich ore by a low 
grade cheap one. The increased amount of coal is not the only evil, 
but as the capacity of a furnace is not really measured in the iron it 
makes but in the fuel it burns; the increase in fuel used is really a 
diminution in the production of the furnace, and the consequent in- 
crease in cost of the iron by the proportionate amount of the total fixed 
expense of the works. It is the want of consideration of these matters 
which has led to the erection and subsequent abandonment of more 
than one large and exy-ensive furnace after treating poor ores. 

It is the same fact that makes all methods by which the mean rich- 
ness of the ore can be increased so valuable as an adjunct to iron smelt- 
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ing, making them economical even more than can be directly calculated 
from the cost of the process. ‘To what extent the use of the rich Lake 
Superior and Missouri ores is going to replace the consumption of the 
leaner Ohio ores it is hard to foretell, for the question will be settled 
by rates of transportation and facilities for production. 


CHA PTHR VII: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 
By ‘Henry Newton, E.M. * 


Coke is the combustible residue remaining after the volatile parts 
_ of a bituminous coal have been expelled by heat. The objects aimed at in 
its manufacture are, Ist, to obtain a fuel of a higher calorific power and 
greater density, and 2nd, to obtain from the cementing or coking coals 
a fuel which will not agglomerate in the furnace. A small amount of 
sulphur is also at the same time expelled. 

All varieties of bituminous coal may be made to produce a coke, 
but the character of the coke will vary very greatly with the kind of 
coal. Usually it is customary to coke only those coals in which the 
cementing or coking character is well marked—the coking coals—and 
which cannot be used raw in the furnace, because of their cementing 
together and clogging up the furnace. The non-cementing or open 
burning coals, though they will produce a coke, which, however, is 
very light, porous and fragile, because of their free burning character, 
are used in the blast furnace in the raw state. 

The early iron industry in all countries was dependent on the use 
of charcoal, and the precise time of the first manufacture and use of 


* Mr. Henry Newton, E.M., whose untimely death in 1877 was deplored by all who knew him, was 
employed for parts of several years by Dr. Newberry in the collection and preparation of materials for 
the volume on Economic Geology, which the Legislature had ordered. The chapters which Mr. New- 
ton had prepared for publication pertained exclusively to the various subjects connected with the 
manufacture of iron. Professor Lord has used some of this material in the preceding chapter, with 
due acknowledgment, but it is deemed fitting that at least one chapter of the present volume be given 
in Mr. Newton’s own words. For this purpose, the Chapter on Coke seems to be the best adapted, and 
it is accordingly introduced at this point. A few analyses have been added by Professor Lord, but the 
text is in all essential respects as it was left by the author. 

The chapter might have been made somewhat fresher by the introduction of the investigations 
and experiments of the last 8 or 10 years, but as it is, its statements will be found clear, compact and 
reliable, fitly representing in these particulars the mind and work of the author. 

The coke interest of Ohio is not a large nor a growing interest, as will be seen from the chapters of 
the present volume that treat of our coal fields. The production of inferior grades of coke from slack 
and refuse coal is extending somewhat, but Leetonia is the only point in Ohio in which iron-making 
is now carried on by the exclusive use of native coke. E. O. 
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coke is a question upon which we have no precise information. Dr. 
Percy records that Jeremiah Buck obtained a patent in England in 
1651, for the manufacture of iron with coal not carbonized, and he infers 
therefore that coke must have been previously known. Plot published 
in 1686 a history of Staffordshire, and there speaks of the carbonization 
of coal in heaps, as is done in the making of charcoal, and the produc- 
tion of ‘ coak,” which was used for drying malt. Swedenborg visiting 
England in 1734, mentions that coke was used in some districts for the 
production of iron. 

M. de Gensaune, in his “ Traite’ de la Fonte, etc.,” published in 
Paris in 1770, described and illustrated ovens erected at Sultzbach by 
the Prince of Nassau, for the production of coke, and in 1774, M. Jars 
gave illustrations of the furnaces used at New Castle for reducing coal 
to “‘ coaks.” 

The use of raw coal, however, in the production of iron in the blast- 
furnace was already well known. Lord Dudley, commonly known as 
Dud Dudley, in 1619 had experimented with it, but was unsuccessful, 
and it was left nearly a century later, in 1713, to Abraham Darby, who 
succeeded in the attempt at the Coalbrookdale Iron Works. 

Owing to the increasing scarcity of charcoal about the year 1750, 
the production of iron in England fell considerably, and there was much 
solicitude expressed at the large amount of iron then imported from 
Sweden, and from about the year 1775 is to be dated the more general 
manufacture and use of coke in the production of iron in England. In 
1783 the authorities state that the use of coke had become general’ in 
England. 

In France the application of coke dates from 1769, when it was 
used for smelting copper ores, and in the foundry at Villefort, but in 
Belgium, though begun in 1811, its use was not well established until 
1823 in the Liege coal basin. 

In the United States the iron manufacture in the earlier periods of 
our history was exclusively carried on by the use of charcoal, but with 
the increased scarcity of wood it has been driven in most cases to the 
margins of the thickly settled regions, and from this cause and the in- 
creased demand for iron, the place of charcoal is now being supplied by 
mineral fuel, anthracite, bituminous coal and coke, and in the larger iron 
regions these are used exclusively. 

The application of anthracite in the manufacture of iron in the 
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blast furnace was patented December 19, 1833, by Dr. F. W. Geisen- 
heimer, of Pennsylvania, and experiments were made at the Valley 
Furnace near Pottsville, which, however, were unsuccessful. Other 
‘ attempts followed, and the first authentic account of success is that of 
a small furnace built near Mauch Chunk, by Baughman, Guiteau & Co., 
in 1838. In 1839 the Lehigh Crane Iron Co. was established, and the 
first furnace was built at Hokendaqua, by Mr. David Thomas, who had 
come out from South Wales, where Mr. Geo. Crane had in 1837 suc- 
ceeded in using the Welsh anthracites. Anthracite coal was used in 
this furnace, and from this time its consumption in the manufacture of 
iron has steadily increased, till in 1872, of the total pig-iron made in 
the country, 52 per cent. were produced in Kastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York with anthracite. 

Concerning the first use of raw bituminous coal and coke, we have 
not such accurate information, but in 1845, coke was made at the Clay 
Furnace in the Shenango Valley, Pa., from the block, or Brier Hill 
coal, and in the same year it was abandoned for the use of raw coal. 
This is unquestionably the first instance of the use of raw coal in the 
United States in the iron manufacture, and from that time its use has 
increased in many regions where the open burning coals are found, as 
in Shenango Valley, Pa., Mahoning Valley, O., Central and Southern 
Ohio, Indiana, ete. . 

Coke varies greatly in physical character, depending on the coal 
employed and the method of its manufacture. It is always more or less 
porous, but it may vary from a very light and cellular mass to one com- 
paratively dense and hard. It may be so friable as to present but little 
resistance to crushing, as the coke made from many dry coals and that 
produced in the manufacture of illuminating gas, or it may be very hard 
and resistant, requiring considerable pressure to crush it. The follow- 
ing table gives the results of experiments made upon several cokes to 
determine their resistance to crushing, and gives the pounds per cubic 
inch that were necessary to crush the specimen: 


Pounds per No. of 
: | square inch, experiments. 
Durham coke (Englanq).................5--sescssersersreeens 1,090 2 
Connellsville’ coke) (Penn) irc. ..c ccc scccssoccs sores coorse 1,083 . 3 


In color, coke varies from a dull black to light gray, with a 
brilliant silvery lustre; when hard and dense it is quite sonorous. 
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With a difference in their density and purity, cokes also differ in their 
combustibility, and while for metallurgical purposes a dense coke is 
preferable, this hardness increases to an undesirable extent its in- 
combustibility, and the amount of fuel required, as is observed by sev- 
eral European authorities. 

Coke made in the manufacture of gas is usually, from its friability 
and impurities, unfitted for metallurgical purposes, and to be suitable 
for such use, coke should be sufficiently hard to resist the pressure 
of the material, ore, etc., and as free as possible from impurities, which 
reduce the heating power and contaminate the material with which it 
may be in contact. 

Composition of coke. Cokes are composed of carbon and ash, be- 
sides retaining a small proportion of volatile matter, water, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, etc. Usually it will not retain more than 1 per cent. of water 
when exposed to a damp atmosphere, or even when it has been quenched 
by water, when freshly made. When perfectly dry, and immersed in 
water for 24 hours, it may absorb as high as 51 per cent. of its weight 
of water, which is the greatest quantity absorbed by 12 trials made by 
Dr. Percy. This, however, was rapidly evaporated on exposure to 
the air. When well made, the total proportion of volatile matter in 
coke rarely exceeds 2 or 23 per cent. 

The ash in cokes varies very greatly, and depends on that of the 
coal employed, and will be from 25 to 40 per cent. greater than the 
coal from which it was made. Though many cokes used contain 14 
per cent. or more of ash, a really good coke should not have more than 
8 per cent., and when the coal will produce a coke containing a greater 
proportion, it should be submitted to a preliminary operation of 
washing. In France, as already observed, the coals are very impure, 
containing 20 per cent. of ash, and good cokes with 8 to 10 per cent. of 
ash are only obtained by the most careful washing of the coal. The 
same remarks apply to the Belgian cokes, though the coals are some- 
what purer than the French. The English cokes are usually quite 
pure, and the composition of the typical coke, the Durham, is given in 
the following table of analyses. In the United States, though there are 
many bituminous coals, especially in the Allegheny basin, which will 
produce very pure cokes, many of our coals, particularly those of the 
Mississippi basins, will require washing before they will produce a good 
metallurgical coke. Already the importance of purity in the coke used 
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in the blast-furnace is becoming appreciated, and a preliminary washing 
of the coal is now conducted in many places in our iron regions. 

In the following table analyses are given of many of our American 
cokes used in iron manufacture, and several from European countries, 
for comparison with them: 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 
HW Ge reenter aec cae atime ses silewacsine OOM eee Das ee Pas aR 0.49 0.657 
Wrolatiletmattensccsccteecccescccccssece: ESO es ecemewretl ly eres casio Selclubatiaeic dvsos lit ce sias tee 1.404 
CWanlonerrerosesn cccn see cece co tece cewsubess 91.28 95.50 89.30 89.28 | 87.456 | 84.289 
Sulla perce cesceeeeecdtese es ure hab ty, 1.97 1.20 2.66 1.06 0.693 0.711 
IN Glitcressscemesacecusteseess Pap is vise haces 7.38 3.30 8.04 9.66 | 11.332 | 13.650 


100. 100. 100. 100. 110. 100. 


1. Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

2. Washingtonville, Ohio. 

3. Leetonia, Ohio. 

4, Broad Top, Pennsylvania (washed). 
5 

6 


. Connellsville. 
Connellsville. 


; 0.2 ; 
Wolatilemmattericmescscccconssccuseccceccces Sorests ORB De slice oneeseh Mteec eons ake 1.5 16.92 
Can OMtne core rere eect reo ees tie e ec naecestee cette 92.18 88.08 | | 88.77 90.1 69.97 
SUM UT Fe eeaeeeescteee aces eokoostecb ies cneeasecl eees 0.618 1.03 1.13 2 Diels resseeece 
INR Tier eercaieh ohare aleet ccs ciemenwa ces oie ciaeseeaenswesss 6.68 10.88 10.10 8 2 9 49 


7. Fire Creek, West Virginia. Britton. 

8. Average of three analyses, Connellsville coke, Penn. Geol. Report. 

9, Average of six analyses, Connellsville coke, from washed coals, Penn. Rept. 
10. Coke from Bayley’s Run coal, Hocking Valley (Average). Lord. 
11. Coke made in piles, Moxahala Furnace, Ohio. Lord. 


12 13. 14 
Caron ercerca seiner eee ues deaen vase ceetiecscsaseiesvceeeNsnease sacs 82.31 93.15 91.59 
TEU OUROFEBLN 90056000000000000' 60608000000000006 665006650005 665b0s DOOBEBOaE | 0.55 0.72 0.47 
INTEROP EM acee cctome sve creconessbad tacsnenccewsiosceseciecelosasssases|sccsetecniocess 1.28 
(OS TEST, deiidandddo seb 00S HOBOeAECC Ua SOOO EO OHS ACUDSOSE OuS BHO UBAC ES Pea AcHaAHanHaE Anas 0.90 \ 2.05 
SU Plateraeer peacocce cee hace tenesticacsetecescclecsaiiescetsdeiads QEZA bl lscsig ctsebiictideal| Soke oncisass§ 
IAS itremastensnecontestoctecspesesiocdeccesecesscssessasicescsecsssesss esas 14,90 3.95 5.89 
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12. Big Vein, Salineville. Wormley. 
13. Durham coke (England). 
14. Coke from Mons basin (France). 


The composition of the ash of coke will, of course, be essentially 
the same as that of the coals from which they are made, and such 
analyses have already been given. The sulphur, however, is some- 
what reduced in amount. It may be generally said that } of the 
sulphur in a coal is expelled in the process of coking, or that the coke © 
will retain about three-quarters of the sulphur in the coal. When, 
however, the sulphur exists in some other combination than the sulphide 
of iron, as in the probable organic sulphur compounds alluded to, a 
somewhat larger proportion is expelled in coking. 

The manufacture of coke may be conducted by three methods: 


1. Coking in simple heaps or piles, as in the carbonization of wood. 
2. Coking between walls or in kilns. 
3. Coking in closed ovens or furnaces of various forms. 


1. Coking in heaps. The manufacture of coke in heaps or piles 
is the oldest method for its production, and though still used in some 
districts in England and in this country, it is fast giving way to the 
more perfect and economical process of coking in ovens. 

The heaps are sometimes circular in form, but more commonly 
rectangular, having a length of from 50 to 200 feet. The operation of 
coking in piles is in many respects similar to charcoal making, and 
though simple and requiring little outlay, it is by no means economical, 
as there is a large loss from the unavoidable burning to waste of a part 
of the coal. The yield of coke made in this manner is 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than when the same coal is coked in ovens, and the coke is 
not so dense, and more care is required in the conduct of the operation. 
The coke heaps are made in the same area, and usually at the furnace 
a portion of the yard being set apart for that purpose, which soon be- 
comes covered with the fine coke dust or breeze, which is used for 
covering the surface of the piles. 

Circular heaps are not employed in this country, but they are used 
in some parts of England. At the center of the base, which is from 
25 to 30 feet in diameter, a chimney is loosely built of brick, generally 
circular in section. A number of holes are left in the chimney by omit- 
ting here and there a brick. The coal is piled around this chimney, the 
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larger pieces being placed near the center, and a mound of this kind, 
30 feet in diameter, and 5 feet high, will contain about 20 tons of coal. 
The exterior of the pile is covered with a bed of fine coke or breeze 
3 or 4 inches in thickness, which is packed down tightly to exclude the 
air, excepting a height of about 1 foot around the base, which is left 
uncovered. The pile is lighted by dropping some burning coals down 
the chimney, through the openings of which the coal is lighted, begin- 
ning at the base, and being propagated in all directions toward the 
cover. At the base of the pile where there is no cover, a small amount 
of air is admitted by which the combustion is sustained in the pile. A 
thick smoke soon rises from the exterior, and the flame, which is often 
very brilliant, escapes from the chimney. Im 4 or 6 days the fire will 
reach the cover, which then becomes red-hot, and the carbonization is 
then complete. The chimney is now closed by an iron plate, and the 
base of the pile, which has been left uncovered, is tightly sealed by 
moistened coke dust, as well as any other portion of the cover that may 
be broken. The management of the pile requires no little skill, espe- 
cially if the weather be bad or the wind blows, to prevent an unequal 
burning of the mound and a waste of the coal. At the end of 2 or 3 
days the pile will have become cool enough to permit the removal of 
the coke, which may then be quenched with water and drawn. The 
yield of coke from the Staffordshire coals, which are dry, is between 50 
and 60 per cent.; and while the product is not uniforn, only the large 
pieces of coal can be employed in the construction of the pile. 

The circular piles are sometimes made without any covering, and 
being lighted at the centre, where the fire reaches any portion of the 
exterior, as is shown by a coating of ashes, it is quenched by a covering 
of coke dust, and when the whole pile is so covered it is left to cool. 
The piles are also made with channels at the base, which radiate from 
the central chimney to the circumference. They are made of the larger 
pieces of coal, and permit a regular admission of air to the pile, which 
otherwise is tightly covered by fine coal or coke dust. 

Rectangulur piles or pits are used to some extent in England, and 
though formerly employed in many of the iron works of the United 
States, as at Johnstown, Hollidaysburgh, etc., they have in most instances 
given place to the use of ovens. 

There is a form of rectangular pile used at the Bowery Furnace, 
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Maryland, the facts concerning the working of which have been kindly 
furnished by my friend, Mr. EK. F. Wendt, E.M., the Superintendent. 
The coal used is the semi-bituminous coal of the Cumberland coal basin, 
containing about 75 per cent. of fixed carbon. The piles are rectangular in 
plan, 42 by 12 ft., and conical in cross-section formed like the ridge of a 
roof, 5 feet in height. A flue is first built with the large pieces of coal, 
“lumps” or “tops,” on the base of the proposed pile along the axes of 
its greater dimension, and smaller pieces, about the size of a man’s head, 
are carefully laid against them over the whole area of the pit. This is 
called the “bottom,” and requires three layers to complete it. The pile 
is made upon this bottom by shoveling the coal upon it with pronged 
shovels, the prongs of which are 1? inches apart, and the whole is then 
finished by a covering of the fine coal, which is well moistened and 
beaten down, excepting a small space around the base, which is left un- 
covered. A pile of this shape and dimensions will contain 40 tons of 
coal. Fire is given to the pit at both ends of the central flue, and 
owing to the circulation through the flue and between the larger lumps 
of coal forming the bottom, the entire base is soon a glowing mass. The 
fire rises thence toward the top, and is followed by covering the lower 
portion of the pile with coke dust and ashes. In ordinary weather 
about 9 inches are left between the fire and the edge of the covering, 
but in wet weather this space is increased, and a greater draught is 
therefore given. When the fire has been driven to the top, which 
requires 8 or 9 days, and the pit is covered, it is left one or two days to 
cool. Holes are then punctured in the pile by a crow-bar, and water is 
run into the interior at a number of places in order to hasten its cooling 
and permit the removal of the cover, and breaking up of the pit. If, 
however, the pit is allowed to cool by itself or is smothered, it will 
require 5 days before the coke can be removed. As the coke is all 
removed by pronged shovels, a considerable quantity of fine coke or 
breeze is left in the yard, which is used for covering subsequent pits. 

The character and yield of coke will vary with the rapidity of the 
operation and the care with which it is done, but to obtain the best 
results, fully 2 weeks are required. The yield of the Cumberland coal 
in these pits is 485 per cent., or a 40-ton pit of coal will yield about 20 
tons of coke. | 

For the production of 50 tons of coke per day there will be re- 
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quired 54 piles of the dimensions given, occupying a good 300x250 ft., 
and the labor of 23 men. 

At Hollidaysburgh, Pa., coke was formerly made in heaps about 12 
feet wide at the base, and 2 ft. 8 in. in height, requiring 5 days to burn, 
and yielding with bituminous coal about 40 per cent. of coke. 


Coke piles are sometimes made with the flues running across the 
width of the pile, at intervals of 3 or 4 feet. The flues may be built of 
large coal, or if this is not at hand, frames of wood like, troughs, having 
the dimensions of the flue, are placed in the desired position and the 
intervals packed lightly with wetted coal, after which the frames are 
removed, being a well defined flue. ‘The piles are finished as already 
described, but they are lighted by vertical chimneys, formed by a stick 
stuck in the center of the transverse flues while the pile was building, 
and which are afterwards drawn out, leaving a vertical chimney, down 
which lighted coals are dropped. 


In England it is the custom when burning in rectangular piles, 
to construct a longitudinal flue, and in the length of the pile to 
make vertical chimneys from the flue, by placing stakes at inter- 
vals of 10 feet, which are afterwards withdrawn. By these chim- 
neys burning coals may be introduced, and the fire communicated 
to the center and at many points of the pile at once. The operation is 
conducted as already described, and when the workman sees that the 
fire has reached the exterior of the heap at any point, it is immediately 
quenched by coal breeze. By this construction of pile, they may be 
made of great size, 100 to 200 feet in length, containing sometimes over 
2,000 tons of coal. Their width is usually not greater than 12 feet, 
and when the coal is particularly impure, they are made somewhat nar- 
rower. By lighting them at one end first, the operation may be made 
continuous for some time, the pile being built at one end, while the coke 
is removed from the other as fast as it is coked. In burning a heap, it 
is essential to get the fire to the center as quickly as possible, and then 
draw it outward toward the surface, as is done in charring wood. 


The production of coke in piles will of course vary greatly with 
the character of the coal, but usually they may be taken to produce 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 


M. Jordan* describes a method formerly employed in the coal 
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basin of the Loire, France, for coking the very fine coal which could 
not be coked well in the other forms of heaps. 


In plan they are rectangular, while the vertical section is trape- 
zoidal. The fine coal is packed and held in position by a plank coy- 
ering of suitable size, vertical, longitudinal and cross channels be- 
ing formed byg wooden bars, which are removed when the heap is 
completed. This process requires great care in the construction of the 
heap, is somewhat difficult to manage, and is not economical in its 
results. The yield of coke obtained with the French coals was 50 to 
55 per cent. 


Coking between walls. A peculiar method of coking between walls 
was practiced for a long time in Upper Silesia, and afterwards was 
introduced into Westphalia and France, where it was known as 
the Schaumbourg Furnace. This furnace, used in Silesia, consists 
of rectangular walls of masonry, 8 feet wide by 54 feet long, in- 
side. The floor of the enclosure is made of cinder, broken small ° 
and well packed, on which fire-brick are placed on edge, thus secur- 
ing a good drainage and a dry bottom. The inside of the walls are of 
fire-brick, while the exterior is of common masonry. In each side- 
wall are built a row of holes opposite to one another, and about 2 
feet apart, and from them vertical chimneys open on to the top of 
the wall. When the kiln is to be charged, one end, is closed by fire- 
brick, and then through the other fine coal is wheeled in and spread on 
the bottom, wetted and stamped down in layers until the level of the 
holes in the walls is reached. Long poles, 6 inches in diameter, are 
then inserted in these holes, and the kiln filled up by layers of coal 
stamped down, and the top is covered by a layer of coal-dust. The. 
end wall is then built up and the poles withdrawn, leaving transverse 
channels in the coal. Before lighting, the vertical chimneys on side 
are closed by a brick, and the draught-holes on the opposite side are 
also closed. Fire is then given to the pile by lighted chips, etc., ap- 
plied at the openings, and from them a current passes out of the chim- 
ney in the opposite side. In 6 or 8 hours the fire will reach the 
other side, when the chimneys on one side are closed and the chim- 
neys on the other side opened, the damper on the horizontal flues 
being also changed at the same time. By this means the current is re- 
versed, and this is repeated every 2 or 3 hours. Different parts of the 
kiln are changed, depending on the working of the operation, the 
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state of the weather, etc. ‘The channels are kept open by a rod, and in 
ordinary circumstances the operation will be completed in about 8 days, 
when the openings are all closed and luted, and in 2 or 3 days the end 
wall is removed, the coke extinguished and discharged. ‘The yield of 
coke in the furnaces in Upper Silesia was from 50 to 55 per cent. 

The principal advantage claimed by the use of this kiln is that it 
produces a dense and hard coke, bearing transport well, beside which 
the product is regular and the labor not difficult. It is specially fitted 
for the carbonization of fine coal. The furnace is not expensive to con- 
struct, as near Cologne a furnace to hold 34 tons cost about 3,130 
francs ($626). . 

The charge of coal used in the furnaces erected in the Ruhr and 
Soar basins was from 7% to 54 tons, depending upon their size, and the 
time of coking about 6% days, the yield being from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
coke. ‘Though these furnaces were largely -used in Germany in 1850, 
they are said now to be no longer employed. 

In some of those built in the French coal basins, the holes in the 
side-walls were made at a level with the bottom of the furnace, and 
their width inside was 6% feet, their length 197? feet, and their height 
31 feet, leaving a capacity of 18 to 20 tons of coal. The yield of these 
furnaces with the French coals was from 60 to 65 per cent. 

In 1857 the same process was patented in England by Mr. E. 
Rogers, he believing it, however, to be a new invention, and kilns were 
- erected at various establishments in Wales, where the process had an 
extended trial. Mr. Rogers considered the best dimensions to be 90 
feet long, 14 wide, and 73% feet high inside, holding about 150 tons of 
coal. In Wales they were said to produce 75 per cent. of coke, with a 
saving in working expenses of 50 per cent., besides that the’eoke was 
considered more dense and uniform, but all the furnaces erected there 
on this plan are believed to be now abandoned. 

Coking in ovens. The previously described methods are well 
adapted for coking bituminous coals, possessing good coking proper- 
ties, but as generally practiced, it requires the larger portion of the 
coal to be in lumps, or at least not fine. While coal coked in heaps 
or piles will yield 60 to 65 per cent., the same coal coked in good ovens 
will yield from 75 to 80 per cent. of coke, which is at the same time of 
better quality, harder and more uniform. The former method, how- 
ever, has the advantage of requiring no outlay for expensive structures. 
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The primitive method of coking in heaps has been to a great 
extent superseded by the use of ovens or closed chambers of different 
forms and construction, by which all sizes of coal become equally avail- 
able. Though the apparatus may be more expensive, the increased 
yield of coke, its better quality, and the less expense of handling the mate- 
rial cause the cost of the coke to be much less than when made in the 
open air. A greater proportion of sulphur may be also expelled in the 
ovens, and coals which would otherwise not coke, or only but in- 
differently, are made to yield an excellent product. This is specially 
marked where the uniform and very dry coals are required to be used 
for coke, and where the expense of the coal requires the greatest economy 
of material and manufacture. Thus in Belgium, France, etc., the use 
of the dry and inferior coals, which are commonly washed, has necessi- 
tated the employment of ovens specially designed for the cireumstances, 
and thus has arisen the large class of ovens known as the Belgian ovens. 
From the excellence of their plan, their economy and efficiency, they 
are now being largely supplied for the better varieties of coal, both in 
England and this country. 

In the production of coke the ovens are almost always heated by 
the combustion of a part of the coal itself, and in only one or two plans 
is the necessary heat produced by burning a separate portion on the 
exterior. When, however, the object in carbonizing the coal is to 
obtain the gaseous products, as in manufacturing illuminating gas, the 
coal is heated in a closed retort by fuel burnt beneath it, the opera- 
tion for obtaining gas solely being conducted in a different manner from 
that when coke is desired; the coke produced is light, spongy, fragile 
and unfitted for metallurgical use. 

The simplest form of oven for producing a metallurgic coke is a 
vaulted and closed chamber, like a baker’s oven, which is first heated 
to a high degree, after which the coal is charged, and the volatile matter 
expelled by the heat of the oven, and being burnt by the admission of 
air into the furnace, maintains the necessary degree of heat. In this 
form of oven the coking operation begins at the surface of the coal and 
descends to the bottom of the charge, and if the heat is insufficient 
from any cause, coldness of oven, small amount of volatile matter in the 
coal, ete., the bottom will not be well coked. ‘To facilitate the process, 
and to use to best advantage the drier or less coking coals, the ovens 
are heated on the bottom or sides, or on both by the combustion in flues | 
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of the volatile matter of the coal. By this means the coking process 
acts from different parts of the charge at the same time, and a perfect 
coking more surely attained. In the construction of ovens, the thick- 
ness of the bed or prism of coal in the oven is of the greatest import- 
ance. The higher the coking property and the proportion of volatile 
matter, the thicker may the bed of coal be made, and the lower the 
degree of coking power, or the drier the coal, the thinner must the 
prism of coke be made to secure good results. Thus with good coking 
coals the prism of coal may be 3 or 4 feet in thickness, and then only 
heated on one side, but with the drier coals, even when heated on all 
sides, the prism must be much smaller, 3 feet to 27 inches, as in the 
Belgian ovens. The disregard of this fact is the cause of much ill 
success in the planning and making of coke ovens. ‘The first and most 
important consideration is the character of the coal, and the second, 
the form and size of oven best adapted to the circumstances. 

Coke ovens differ very greatly in their form, size, construction and 
mode of heating, and for convenience they may be divided into two 
principal classes: 

1. Those in which the walls of the oven are not hentia’, and air is 
admitted into the coking chamber itself to allow the combustion of the 
gases evolved from the coal, and to maintain the heat necessary for the 
operation, as in the ordinary ‘ bee hive” oven. 

2. Those in which the bottom, the walls, or both, are heated by — 
the combustion of fuel on the outside, generally of the gases from the 
coal which are burnt in flues in the walls themselves. In some forms 
the combustion is begun in the furnace itself by the admission of air, 
as the Jones and Francais oven, but usually it is confined to the flues 
into which the air is admitted, as in the ovens of the Belgian type. 

First Ciass.—Bee-hive, Baker’s or Round oven. This is one of the 
oldest forms of coke oven, and is still used to some extent in France 
and Germany, where it is known as the English or Baker’s oven. In 
England, however, it is almost exclusively employed, and while it is 
the most common oven in the United States, large numbers of the im- 
proved forms are now being introduced. 

A very good example of the bee-hive ovens is in use at the Kemble 
Tron Co.’s works, Riddlesburgh, Penn. 

The ovens are circular vaulted chambers, like a baer oven, 12 
feet in interior diameter, and 6 feet in height from the bottom to the 
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crown of the vault. They are built of the best quality of fire-brick, 
the arch being about 3 feet thick, resting on a foundation of masonry. 
A round hole, 12 inches in diameter, is left in the crown of the arch 
for charging the coal, and for the escape of the waste gases. A circular 
cast-iron plate is provided by which this hole may be sealed when the 
operation of coking is completed. Another opening is left in front 
about 30 inches square, which is lined with an iron frame, and by which 
the coke is discharged. The bottom of the oven is formed of a bed, 
3 feet thick, of ashes and slag beaten down compactly, upon which a 
floor of fire-brick is placed, inclining slightly toward the front door. 
The ovens are built back to back in order to facilitate their 
charging from the elevated track, which is supported at intervals by 
masonry piers, so that the weight of the cars does not bear upon the 
furnaces. <A wall of masonry forms the front faces of the furnaces, and 
the spaces between them and the ovens is closely filled with ashes. 
The walls are strongly built and bound together by tie-rods to prevent 
their displacement by the expansive action of the heat. 

Water conveyed by pipes is convenient to each oven for the 
quenching of the coke as it is drawn from the oven. ‘This may be said 
here to be a most important adjunct to every coking establishment, as 
water is absolutely necessary to extinguish the fire when the coking 
operation is completed. 

The bee-hive oven of this character as usually built in the United 
States costs from 300 to 500 dollars per oven, according to the material 
and method of construction. 

The operation is as follows: A charge having been removed from 
the oven, the walls are at a very dull red heat, the temperature having 
been reduced during the cooling and discharge of the coke. The 
fresh charge is made directly into the charging hole at top from 
the cars by means of portable chutes. The charge is then leveled in 
the oven by a long poker; the front door is closed by brick-work, and 
luted, excepting a small space at the top of the door-way, which is left 
open for the admission of air to consume the gases. At first a dense 
volume of smoke issues from the opening in the top of the oven, but in 
a short time the temperature of the oven has risen high enough to 
ignite the gaseous matter, which then bursts into flame and rises several 
feet above the top of the oven. The air admitted through the openings 
in the door-way should be only sufficient to sustain the combustion of 
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the volatile matter, which burns in the vault of the oven above the bed 
of coal, and nota little’skill is required, especially in stormy weather, 
to so regulate the admission of air that there shall be no excessive burn- 
ing of the coal. As long as the distillation continues, and volatile 
matter is being expelled from the coal, it will be denoted by the 
flame at the top of the oven. When the flame ceases, the volatile 
matter has been driven off, and the coking operation proper com- 
pleted. The front door is now luted up tightly to exclude all air, 
and an air-plate is placed over the opening in the top, which is covered 
with ashes to seal it tightly. The oven is then hermetically sealed, 
and is left to cool for 12 hours, at the expiration of which time the 
brickwork is removed from the doorway, and the coke quenched by water 
introduced through a long iron pipe. This quenching of the coke requires 
a few minutes only, when it is ready to be withdrawn. A small iron 
bar is placed across the doorway, and held in place by staple on either 
side, and upon this the workman rests the handle of the long rake or 
hoe with which he hauls the coke from the oven. ‘This is an exceed- 
ingly arduous labor, and requires about 20 minutes for the complete 
cleaning of the oven. If the coke should not be thoroughly extin- 
guished it is wetted again with water, and then shoveled into wagons 
by pronged forks, that leave the fine and useless coke dust. The oven 
having been cleaned, a new charge is then made, as already described. 
The total time of the operation at Riddlesburgh is usually 36 hours, 
though it is sometimes prolonged to 72 or 76 hours. This increased 
time is principally added to the time of cooling, and though the coke is 
made more dense and hard, the advantage is not always repaid by the 
increased expense. 

The coal employed at Riddleburgh is the Broad Top semi-bitumi- 
nous coal, similar ‘to the Cumberland. The coal is now washed before 
coking. The yield of the coal by weight is from 58 to 60 per cent. of 
coke. | 

In the region producing the celebrated Connellsville coke, in the 
vicinity of Connellsville, Pa., the same form of oven is exclusively 
used, about 113 to 12 feet in diameter and 6 feet in height. The coal 
employed is from the Pittsburgh seam, which here has been somewhat 
metamorphosed, so that it is in fact a semi-bituminous coal.. The com- 
position has been already quoted on page 559. It is quite friable in 
character and readily breaks up into pieces of a small size, leaving little 
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good merchantable lump coal. The common charge of an oven is 100 
to 110 bushels of coal, weighing 76 lbs. or 4 tons; the time of coking, 
37 to 38 hours. | 7 

This coke is very largely used in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio, the iron works of Illinois and Missouri, and is even carried to 
the silver and lead smelting works of Utah, Nevada, etec., where it costs 
from 25 to 30 dollars per ton. Its value at Pittsburgh varies but little, 
and is from 6 to 7 cents per bushel, or about $3.50 per ton. It is de- 
livered in most places in Central and Eastern Ohio at a price of from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per ton, so that often in some localities it is less expen- 
sive than the local fuels. The composition of the Connellsville coke 
has been given on page 559, where it will be seen to contain a high 
percentage of ash—about 11 per cent. This is too large a proportion 
for a good iron smelting fuel, and it will probably not be long before 
some method of purifying the coal will be demanded. ‘The high repu- 
tation that it holds is probably due largely to its uniformity, its hard- 
ness and fine appearance, though the sulphur present is rarely below 
1 per cent. 

In England the round ovens are almost the only form used. They 
are often arranged with an exit flue in the rear part of the vault, for the 
escape of the gases into a common conduit, through which they pass to 
a single large chimney, a hole being also left in the center of the roof 
for charging, but which is closed during the operation. A damper 
placed in the flue from each furnace, its connection with the main con- 
duit and chimney may at any time be severed. 

Furnaces of this type are sometimes made oval, elliptical or rect- 
angular, with doors at either end of the longer diameter for discharg- 
ing, and an opening in the roof as in the ordinary bee-hive for charg- 
ing. This form, though once quite common, is now not very extensively . 
employed. At St. Etienne, France, furnaces of this character, with an 
elliptical hearth, are 15 to 18 feet long, 83 to 93 feet wide, and 3% to 4% 
feet high, with an opening in the roof for charging about 18 inches in 
diameter, and a door at both ends for discharging. The charge of coal 
is from 2.6 to 4% tons, and the time of coking 24 to 48 hours, the opera- 
tion being conducted as in the common bee-hive oven. 

A similar form of oven is used at Seraing, Belgium, in which the 
application of the waste heat of the gases is made to generate steam. 
They are arranged in a battery of 8 furnaces together, supporting a 
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80 horse-power boiler, with a chimney at either end, which are used 
alternately. The charging and discharging is made by the same doors, 
and as the gas first evolved from the coal has little combustible matter, 
having much water, it is let escape for 2 or 3 hours through the small 
side chimneys At the expiration of this time these are closed, and 
the central one is opened. This has an area. equal to the sum of 
the two others, and through it the gases are aspirated by the main 
chimney and burn around the boiler. When the boilers need repairing, 
the gases are let escape by the chimneys, and men may then enter 
the space around the boiler through arch-ways left for that purpose. 
One of these batteries of 8 furnaces is said to produce steam sufficient 
for the blowing engine of a large coke furnace, and by regulating the 
working of the ovens so that they are discharged at intervals of 3 hours, 
sufficient heat is always available for the boiler. The charge is 23 tons, 
and the time of the operation 24 hours. : 

The square, anchor, or as it is sometimes called, the Gibson furnace, 
has been used on the west coast of France for coking the English coals, 
and is known as the Boulogne-sur-mer oven, while it has been used to 
some extent in Germany and in England, where it originated. The 
oven is about 127 feet long, 63 wide and 6% feet in height at the back, 
flaring a little toward the front, so as to facilitate the discharging. 
The door is made the full width of the oven, and the coke is withdrawn 
at once in one piece by the anchor, which {is placed in the oven be- 
fore charging the coal. It is hence firmly imbedded in the coke at the 
end of the operation, and a chain being attached to it, it is drawn out 
with the coke by means of a capstan. Though it might be urged that 
the door is too large, causing difficulty in closing the oven tightly, and 
also that the anchor would rapidly be worn out, in practice, there is 
said to be no inconvenience from either of these. 

The furnace will contain 4 to 43 tons of coal, which is charged from 
the front, and the operation is conducted as in the round oven. The 
gases escape to the chimney by the flue shown in the figure. The time 
usually required for coking is about 48 hours, aud at Doulais furnaces 
containing 33, yield 73 per cent. of coke. 

In some furnaces erected on this plan in France, etc., small canals 
are built in the walls, so that at the termination of an operation air may 
be admitted to them, and the walls cooled down very much before dis- 
chargiag the coke. 
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A form of the round oyen is used in great numbers in France in 
the Loire basin, in Belgium and in the Soar basin, and is known as the 
French furnace. The furnace is similar to the bee-hive oven, excepting 
that it has an encircling canal in the walls, which communicates 
with the interior of the furnace by small conduits, which are highly 
inclined, converging toward a point near the center of the roof. 
These canals open to the air by openings on each side of the door, 
where the admission of air may be readily regulated. The charge 
is made through the opening in the roof, and the door is then tightly 
closed, air being only admitted through certain channels. The air is 
thus supplied regularly in equal portions to all parts of the oven. 
Though the expense of their construction is somewhat greater than of 
the ordinary round oven, it is claimed in France that the yield of the 
coal is increased 6 per cent. 

Cox’s oven. A form of oven similar to the latter, in so far as air is 
admitted to the coking chamber through certain canals in the walls of 
the furnace, is known as Cox’s oven. This oven was patented by Cox 
in 1840, and has been used somewhat in South Wales. 

The oven is rectangular in plan, tapering a little toward the door 
in front, which has the full width of the oven. Ata height of 53 feet 
the oven is covered by an arch, and a small distance above this is a 
second arch. The space between these arches communicates in_ front 
with the interior of the oven, and at the back with the chimney. Two 
ovens being placed back to back, they open into the same chimney, 
which is separated into two flues, one for each furnace. The space 
above the upper arch and between the ovens is filled with sand, which 
concentrates much of the heat evolved during the working operation. 
On one side of the front of each oven an opening communicates with a 
flue, passing horizontally in the wall to the back of the furnace, where 
it communicates with the interior by the canals. The charge is made 
by shoveling the coal in from the front, and then the door is lowered 
and fastened by an iron bar. The door is formed of an iron frame, 
which is lined with fire-brick, and when in place is tightly luted to 
prevent access of air. 

The air for the combustion of the gases enters through the canals 
into the inside of the furnace, when the gases burn and escape into the 
vault above, and into the chimney. A valve being placed in the 
chimney flue of each furnace, the draught may be regulated at will 
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Though the furnace.is somewhat expensive in its construction, it is said 
to have worked successfully, though with some coals the bottom part 
was not always well coked, as is also the case often with the other forms 
of ovens of this class. To obviate this, Mr. Parry, of Ebbw Vale, con- 
structed some furnaces on Cox’s plan, but the gases, instead of passing 
directly into the chimney, descended first and circulated underneath 
the hearth, through flues made in the bottom, which communicated with 
the chimney ; the furnace was therefore heated well on the bottom, and 
the coal uniformily coked. 


OVENS OF THE SECOND Crass. Im the ovens of the first class, 
as already described, the bed of coal exposed is always of considerable 
thickness, and the operation of coking is begun from the top, by the 
heat stored up in the vault of the oven from a previous operation, and 
proceeds downward to the bottom ‘of the oven. Unless the coal con- 
tains sufficient volatile matter to furnish the heat necessary, or the coal 
is of a strong coking character, the operation will be incomplete and 
the mass not thoroughly coked. From a too thick bed of coal or too 
little heat in the oven, a cold or damp bottom, the coking is often in- 
complete, leaving a stratum of uncharred coal on the bottom of the 
oven. ‘The ovens of this class are specially adapted for the very best 
or strongly coking coals, and when the dry or light coals are to be 
used, the ovens of the second class are better suited, where the prism of 
coke is thinner and the heat more uniformly applied to the coal, the 
walls being heated from the interior. In these the coking operation 
proceeds from the sides toward the center, and when very dry coals are 
used the prism of coal should be very thin. 


The ovens of this class are round and elliptical, as the Breckon and 
Dixon, etc., or as is more common, rectangular; placed vertically it is the 
Appolt oven; horizontal, it forms the large class of Belgian ovens. The 
ovens may only be heated on the bottom, as in the ovens of Panwell, 
Dubochet, Pernolt, etc., by fuel burnt separately beneath them, which 
is, however, applied only when the gas evolved is to be further 
utilized, or the bottom may be heated by the gases from the coal itself, 
as the Breckon and Dixon oven. More commonly they are heated by 
flues passing through the walls and under the bottom, in which the gases 
evolved from the coal burn and produce the necessary heat in the Bel- 
gian type of furnace, the Linet, Coppee, Fabry, Francois, Dulait ovens. 

The Breckon and Dixon oven, * patented in 1860 in England, con- 
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sists in constructing ovens similar to the ordinary bée-hive, with flues 
in the bottom, and admitting the air into the oven itself through flues 
communicating with the outside. The oven is thus heated on the 
bottom by the passage of the gases burnt in the oven, and a more uni- 
form, complete and rapid operation ensured. 

The interior of the furnace is shaped very like the common round 
oven. Air is admitted through the dampers in the front en each side 
of the door to the flues, where it enters the interior, and when the 
charge is made the door is closed completely, air being adiitted only 
through these openings. 

The bottom of the oven is provided with flues, and is formed of 
fire-brick or tiles resting on the division walls. The gases burnt in 
the furnace pass through the openings at the rear, and descend through 
the flue to the canals under the oven bottom, through which they pass 
back and forth to a vertical flue, and thence to the chimney through a 
horizontal flue. A damper, placed at the exit of the vertical flue, enables 
one oven to be shut off from the chimney at any time without inter- 
fering with the others. By this construction the floor of the oven is 
thoroughly heated, and it is claimed that coke may be made in one-third 
the time that it can be in the common oven, with a yield 10 to 15 per 
cent. greater. In trials made near Darlington, England, for several 
years, the coal yielded 69 per cent., while in the common oven the 
yield was 58 per cent., and a charge requiring 72 hours to be coked in 
the old oven was completely coked in 48 hours. | 

Jones’ Coke Oven. A form of rectangular oven with the bottom 
heated was introduced at Dudley, Staffordshire, England, by Mr. Cox. 

The entire front being open forms the doorway for the discharge 
of the coke, while the coal is charged through the opening in the roof. | 
At the rear an opening is left the full width of the furnace, and closed 
by an iron plate. It is used for affixing the discharging apparatus as de- 
scribed hereafter. At the back of the furnace are two iron pipes or canals, 
communicating with the exterior, and passing through the chimney. 
Each of these is provided with a register on the outside to regulate the 
admission of the air. A canal opens into the rear end of the furnace, 
just below the arch, while another one rises higher and opens into two 
flues in the masonry of the top of the furnace, which pass to the front 
and open into the oven. ‘Two openings in the back of the furnace per- 


* Trans. N. England Inst. Mining Engineers, 1860-61. 
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mit the examination of the two flues. The charge having been made, 
and spread on the hearth to a uniform thickness, the doorway is closed 
by a wall of brickwork piled loosely, and a little in front is placed a 
sheet-iron door, which is supported by a horizontal iron bar. The space 
between the wall and plate is then filled with coke dust, so as to seal 
the furnace and prevent the entrance of air. ‘The air necessary for the 
combustion enters the furnace at the rear through the openings in the 
back ; passing through the flues in the chimney it becomes heated, and 
enters the back of the furnace and in the front. The volatile matter 
from the coal is thus burnt in the oven, and escapes by the two openings 
in the rear of the oven, descends and circulates through the flues in the 
bottom, and finally escapes into the chimney. The coal used in Stafford- 
shire in the furnace was the celebrated 10-yard seam, a dry coal, the charge 
consisting of 43 tons of coal and 1 ton of pitch or tar, which are well 
mixed between rollers. The time of the operation is 36 hours, when 
the coke is discharged by an apparatus formed of two cast-iron L-shaped 
plates, which are riveted to two bars of iron. To place them in the 
furnace two flat bars of iron are first put on top of the coke, and upon 
them one of these hoes is shoved to the rear of the furnace; the flat 
bars are then removed and placed on the side of the oven, and the other 
hoe is shoved in in the same manner. The ends of the L-plates fall 
into the vertical space between the rear of the furnace and the coke, 
which has been left by the shrinkage of the coal during the process of 
coking. If there is any difficulty in fastening them in this position 
they are fixed by pokers introduced by the openings in the rear of the 
oven. The pullers are then fastened together by a bar, and the eoke 
pulled out at once by a chain and capstan. The yield of this oven 
when using the materials mentioned is 65 per cent. of coke, which is 
strong and well suited for iron manufacture. 

Of the ovens which are heated by the walls as well as by the 
bottom, the most important and most extendedly employed are the 
rectangular ovens, generally of small width, which as a class are known 
as the Belgian oven, because of the great improvements that have been 
made with them in that country. In speaking of the development of 
this type, M. M. Franquoy* says, that in 1837 Walker obtained a 
patent in England for coke ovens with their bottom and walls heated, 
which were introduced at Seraing in 1856. The first patent for the 


* Progress of Iron Manufacture, Liege, 1861 
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introduction of air was also patented in England in 1837. Although 
this was introduced in France and Belgium they were unsuccessful from 
the manner of introducing the air, and in 1844 Dulait, of Charleroi, 
Belgium, invented an oven in which the air was introduced in small 
currents into the encircling flues, which was very successful, and is the 
plan now adopted in many coke ovens in Belgium. The inducing 
circumstances in the introduction of these furnaces is stated by Mr. 
Aug. Sillers, of the School of Mines at Liege * to be, that in 1852 “the 
extraction of bituminous coal necessary for the manufacture of coke by 
the means then employed became insufficient in the Charleroi district, 
and the price increased to such a figure as to threaten serious injury to 
the iron trade. It was therefore found necessary to economize fuel, and 
to find means for manufacturing coke out of semi-bituminous (dry) coal, 
which circumstances were the means of bringing numerous varieties of 
ovens under notice of the industrial community.” Shortly after the 
same circumstances visited other contizental regions, which with their 
great success, caused their rapid extension. ‘The demands of the rail- 
ways, about this time on the Continent, requiring the production of a 
purer and better coke, and its manufacture from inferior and often very 
dry coals, stimulated the improvements in coal washing and coking, for 
which we are largely indebted to French and Belgian experience. 

Difference of size, arrangement of flues, and other modifications 
have multiplied the number of this type of ovens, and they are now 
very largely used on the Continent of Europe, but in England, from 
the nature of the coal, lack of appreciation, etc., though the type 
originated in that country, they are used to but a small extent, and have 
not supplanted the old bee-hive form of oven. 

In the United States their good results in quantity and quality of 
coke has induced their use for not only the drier and less strong coals, 
but also for the better and stronger coking coals. Ovens of this type 
are now used in many places in the Allegheny and Missouri coal basins, 
and their employment is rapidly extending. In the treatment of the 
coals of the Missouri basin, we have, however, probably to witness 
their greatest efficiency. 


* Belgian Coke Manufacture, Jul. Iron and Steel Institute, vol. 1, 1873. 
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From ADVANCE SHEETS OF THE REPORT OF THE TENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED 


Srates on “ BurtpInG STONES AND THE QUARRY INDUSTRY.” 


[BY PERMISSION.] 


[The data for the following report upon the Building Stones and the Quarry In- 
dustry of Ohio were gathered in 1880 for the Tenth Census of the United States, 
under my supervision. The facts thus accumulated have been made the subjects of 
caretul study and arrangement by the appropriate department of the Census Bureau, 
and the report prepared on this basis is soon to be issued by the General Govern- 
ment. The plan and proportions of this and allied reports were determined by Dr. 
George W. Hawes, the special Agent in charge of this division of the Census work 
and Curator of Economic Geology in the Smithsonian Institution, and much of the 
labor in preparing it was done by him. For such a task, few men in the country 
were better fitted by natural taste and by acquired knowledge. A recognized author- 
ity in lithology, familiar with all the modern methods of inquiry in this field, he has 
enriched his reports with a considerable amount of special information that is new 
in kind to the general reader, and that cannot fail to prove stimulating and suggestive 
to many of our students of practical geology. The work of Dr. Hawes was arrested 
while still incomplete by his untimely death, but it has been carried forward, chiefly 
by trusted assistants that he had trained, two of whom went from Ohio and one of 
whom has been since employed in the Geological Survey of Ohio, viz., F. W. Sperr, 
M.E. A considerable part of the Census Report on Ohio Building Stones was put 
in shape by Mr. Sperr, by whom also the geological facts were in large part collected. 
The chapter is thus largely of his authorship. 

The courtesy of Hon. (. W. Seaton, Superintendent of the Census, allows me to 
use the advance sheets of this report in the present volume. When published by 
the Government, but a few hundred copies at most will be assigned to Ohio, and its: 
usefulness will thus be greatly restricted, but its adoption in the present volume en- 
sures its wide distribution among those that can turn to the best account the valuable 
information that it contains. 

As has been already stated, its materials were gathered under my personal super- 
vision and have been largely put into shape by one of my assistants, by which facts 
it is connected closely enough with the Survey, while at the same time, the respon- 
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sibility of the authorship resting with Dr. Hawes, the value of his special knowledge 
and his opportunities for a comprehensive review, give to the chapter an authority 
that it would not otherwise possess.—E. O.] 


OHIO. 


[Compiled from notes of Professor Orton,]| 


SANDSTONE. 


SuB-CARBONIFEROUS.—Those rocks of the sub-Carboniferous 
period, called the Waverly group in the Geological Survey of Ohio, are 
the most important as to production of building stone in the geological 
scale of the state. The following shows the arrangement of this forma- 
tion, according to Professor Orton: 

1. Maxville limestone, in patches. 

. Logan group. 
. Cuyahoga shale. 
Berea shale. 
. Berea grit. 
. Bedford shale. 
No. 1 occurs but seldom. No. 2 consists of fine-grained sandstones 
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overlying and alternating with massive conglomerates in central and 
southern Ohio. Its thickness is about 100 feet. The Waverly con- 
glomerate is a member of this group. No. 3, about 300 feet in thick- 
ness, is a blue argillaceous shale in many parts of Ohio, but in many 
places contains scattered courses of sandstone of great value. Insouth- 
ern Ohio these are concentrated and become very valuable. No. 4 is 
from 10 to 30 feet in thickness and is the equivalent of the Waverly 
black shale of southern Ohio. No. dis the Berea grit, the great quarry 
rock of northern Ohio. It is from 10 to 75 feet in thickness and ex- 
tends in a belt from Williamsfield, in the southeastern corner of Ash- 
tabula county, westward into Erie county, and thence nearly directly 
southward in Adams county to the Ohio river. This stratum of sand- 
stone, where it has its best development, consists of heavy sheets with 
often a course at the top of thin broken layers called shell-rock. How- 
ever, in many localities these thin layers are unbroken, even, and com- 
pact, and are quarried extensively for sidewalk paving. No. 6 is from 
10 to 100 feet in thickness, and furnishes no building stone exGe in 
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The line of outcrop of the Berea grit across the state from north to 
south is very near the dividing line between the formations of the Car- 
boniferous age on the east, where the building stone is almost exclu- 
sively sandstone, and the formations of Devonian and Silurian ages on 
the west, where it is almost exclusively limestone. 

The Waverly group, with its well-marked alternations of shales 
and sandstones, enters the state from Pennsylvania in its northeastern 
corner. The northern line of outcrop of the Berea grit in Ashtabula 
and Trumbull counties is for the most part deeply drift-covered, and in 
places it has been cut out by valleys of erosion. From Parkman, in 
the southeast corner of Geauga county, it can be traced in an almost 
continuous line of outcrop around to the Ohio river. In Parkman 
township, as far as exposed, it lies in thin, ripple-marked sheets. 

In Mesopotamia, Trumbull county, a quarry of some importance is 
worked by the Mesopotamia Freestone Company, one mile west of the 
town center. ‘The stone is used for buildings, flagging, bridges, ete., in 
the immediate neighborhood, and is of excellent quality. The nearest 
railroad station is 7 miles away. This company has just taken the con- 
tract to furnish the trimmings for the blocks now building at Burton, 
Geauga county. From this quarry the Berea grit passes northward, 
and its outcrop may be traced along the line between Geauga and Ash- 
tabula counties to the southeast corner of Lake county, where it turns 
to the soutnwest and follows along the line between Lake and Geauga 
counties into Cuyahoga county. 

The Berea grit is quarried at Windsor, in the southeast corner of 
Ashtabula county. This quarry marks the most northeasterly locality 
where the Berea grit has any special economic value asa building stone ; 
though even here the stone is much inferior to that to be obtained over 
quite an extent of country from Berea, Cuyahoga county, westward to 
Berlin Heights, Erie county. The pyrites and protoxide of iron con- 
tained in the stone at Windsor produce bad discoloration on exposure 
to the weather. As a source of material for heavy masonry this locality 
is invaluable, as Ashtabula county has no other stone well adapted for 
this purpose, and the Windsor quarry has furnished a large amount of 
stone for heavy bridge construction on the railroads and highways in 
this county. The quarry is located about six miles from the nearest sta- 
tion, and has the same disadvantage as the Mesopotamia quarry for 
shipping stone. 
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The most important quarry operations in these counties are carried 
on in Howland township, 3 miles northeast of Warren, Trumbull 
county. This stone had been known for many years, and was worked 
in a small way before the present company began operations. Thestone 
is adapted to the special use of flagging on account of the extreme reg- 
ularity of its beds, its composition, its strength, and its durability. In 
evenness of bedding it is remarkable among the quarries of the county. 
Blocks 10 feet square and 1% inches thick are extracted, which a straight- 
edge laid upon the surface would touch at every point. Slabs but 1 inch 
or 2 inches in thickness have such strength that they go without ques- 
tion into general use. ‘Their fine-grained composition causes them to 
wear in a uniform manner, and they always give a good foothold. The 
only defect in the quarry is that the north and south joints do not run 
evenly ; but, as these joints are so far distant from one another as to 
preclude the possibility of transportation of the included masses, this 
defect is of but little moment. In one case a single strip 150 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 3 inches thick was raised in the quarry. The layers, 
although so very closely packed together, are perfectly distinct, adher- 
ing to each other scarcely more than sawed planks in a pile. 

All the townships in this neighoorhood avail themselves of this 
extraordinary supply of flagging, and the town of Warren is said to be 
the best paved town in the state; Mahoning avenue may be mentioned 
as exhibiting on its western side some of the finest flagging that has ever 
been laid. It has been sent to distant cities in northern Ohio, western 
New York, and western Pennsylvania, and examples of it may be seen 
in Pittsburgh, Mansfield, Hornellsville, Akron, ete. It has been used 
for general building purposes to a limited extent. } 

The quarries are drained by ditches with a constant good fall. In 
the flagging deposit proper there are found from four to seven courses, 
varying from 1 inch to 6 inches in thickness, the 6-inch course being 
the best and highest priced. The same general character of the stone 
holds in the adjacent territory, but is subject to some variation of quality. 
It is of a light gray color, and is the geological equivalent of the stone 
which is extracted from the Portsmouth and Buena Vista quarries at 
the southern extremity of the formation on the Ohio river. 

The Cuyahoga shales, in which the Austin flag-stones are found, 
occupy the highest position in the Waverly group in this county, and in 
the southwestern corner of the county the conglomerate of the Carbon- 
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iferous formation makes its appearance in a ledge called the Braceville 
ridge, which rises to 100 feet above the flat surrounding country, and 
occupies a part of the four townships of Warren, Newton, Braceville, 
and Lordstown. It is almost entirely destitute of soil, and its promi- 
nent points are conspicuously grooved and striated by glaciers. This 
rock has been the dependence of several generations for building stone 
in the surrounding region, but no large quantity has ever been extracted 
at any one time. 

Over a surrounding area of 75 square miles whatever stone is used 
for foundations, well stones, and bridge stones is mainly taken from this 
ridge. ‘The quarry operations are mainly carried on in the way of 
“ gouging”’’—that is, in extracting the stone wherever it can be obtained 
to the best advantage without reference to future quarry operations. 
Although no quarries are systematically worked, several are in readiness 
for operation at any time; and it is safe to say that, in the aggregate, 
$1,000 worth of stone per year is extracted. The material is a strong 
and enduring sandstone, containing but few pebbles, and is of especial 
value since the flat country for many miles around is destitute of stone. 

The Berea grit is quarried extensively at Newburg and at Euclid, in 
Cuyahoga county. A quarry has been recently opened on the east side 
of the Cuyahoga river, near Independence, and the stone has also been 
quarried at East Cleveland. The smaller quarries have not been con- 
sidered in the tables. 

As a flagging material this stone is considered by many to have no 
equal in northern Ohio. It is now used almost exclusively for paving 
the sidewalks of Cleveland and of many other northern cities, especially 
in the state of Michigan. It is a fine-grained, compact sandstone of a 
very beautiful blue-gray color when first quarried, a circumstance which 
caused it to be extensively used for the trimmings of buildings, although 
its exposure to the weather has frequently modified its appearance. It 
is not considered safe to use this material for building purposes except 
for foundations and bridges, as it frequently contains iron sulphide, the 
oxidation of which produces stains; and when it has not this defect the 
color due to weathering is not so uniform when the face of the rock is 
exposed in a wallas when the bed is exposed inapavement. A greater 
amount of the sulphide of iron is contained in the stone at Newburgh 
than in that at Euclid; and it must be added that examples can be cited 
where the Euclid stone has presented an unmodified appearance after 
years of exposure in buildings. 
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The whole stratum of the rock at Euclid is about 20 feet in thick- 
ness, and the different sheets are from 2 to 4 feet thick. Asa rule the 
stone is sawed into slabs. 

The outcrop of the Berea grit comes from the northeast, and enters 
the county in Mayfield township. It has no special economic value in 
the northeast part of the county, but near Chagrin Falls, in the south- 
eastern part, it lies in thin sheets, and is quarried to some extent for 
flagging purposes. At Bedford it will not compare favorably with the 
stone from some of the other localities for purposes of building; but it 
is especially valuable for manufacturing into grindstones, which com- 
mand a high price in market. That variety of stone which is applicable 
for grinding springs is especially in demand. The material is a rather 
coarse grained and homogeneous sandstone, filled with little brown 
spots of iron oxide. In some portions of the stratum lenticular nodules 
of this oxide occur from one inch to several inches in diameter, and 
render these portions worthless; but as they occur only at certain 
horizons they are easily separated from the better material. 

At Independence a stone possessing more of the characteristics of the 
Amherst stone is quarried, especially applicable for the manufacture of 
erindstones, although it is used to a considerable extent as a building 
stone. The material has been used in the city hall and in some other 
buildings at Cleveland. These quarries are located in a bluff, the out- 
crop of stone being about 4 miles long and 1 mile wide, and usually 
covered by a drift deposit from 1 foot to 5 feet in depth, although in 
some localities the rock is quite bare. | 

The Berea grit is at this place only from 30 to 40 feet in thickness, 
and only the top 10 feet have been extensively quarried, as immediately 
below this there lies a stratum of worthless rock from 3 to 12 feet in 
thickness. Below this, good material for grindstones and building 
stones is obtained. This has been little quarried on account of the cost 
of drainage and that of removing the worthless rock referred to. Only 
large grindstones, which are best adapted for dry grinding, are manu- 
factured from this material, and it is said that the stones do not glaze 
when used for this purpose. This stone is especially valued for the 
grinding of wood pulp for paper manufacture. 

The statistics in the tables scarcely give a correct idea of the mag- 
nitude of the industry at Independence, as the rock has been quarried 
in many localities in this bluff besides those now operated. 
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At East Cleveland the: Berea grit becomes 60 feet in thickness; 
and? although it does not possess all the desirable qualities of the 
Amherst and Independence stones, the Cleveland architects prefer it for 
foundations on account of its superior strength and its accessibility. It 
has not been used for any important superstructures in the city, the more 
excellent stone, before mentioned, being so readily supplied to this point. 

The Brooklyn quarries, which are situated just to the south of 
- Cleveland, produce a material which is of about the same quality as that 
found in the Kast Cleveland quarries, but the rock is more broken, and 
is used mostly for foundations and underpinnings. Its broken character 
allows it to be easily quarried, but large blocks are not so readily 
obtained. | 

The largest sandstone quarry in the county is situated in Berea, 
where an immense amount of material has been extracted for building 
purposes and for small grindstones. Nearly 40 acres of the Berea grit 
have here been quarried out to an average depth of about 40 feet. The 
stratum is from 65 to 75 feet in thickness, and has been quarried to the 
bottom in but few places. The individual sheets are from 2 inches to 
10 feet in thickness, and usually are very even in their bedding. The 
rock all lies below drainage level and seems to have been but little, if at 
all, disturbed since its deposition. Joints very seldom occur. ‘The 
stone is usually soft in the quarry and is very easily channeled. It is 
of a blue-gray color and a little darker as a rule than the Amherst 
“blue-stone.” A larger portion of the formation here is of the so-called 
“ split-rock” character than at any other locality where it has as yet been 
quarried, and this characteristic is also more perfectly developed here: 
than anywhere else. 

The material is not so applicable for the manufacture of large grind- 
stones as is that obtained in Lorain county, or at Bedford and Inde- 
pendence in this county. Small grindstones can, however, be manufac- 
tured more cheaply at Berea, because the rock can be split into thin 
slabs of any desired thickness with little or no waste. The manufacture 
of whetstones is also quite extensive. 


These quarries produce building stones of an excellent quality, 
although great care must be taken in the selection of the material, as 
some of it contains sulphide of iron in such amount as shortly to disfigure 
the surfaces, even discoloring a portion of the wall below it. The mate- 
rial is, however, carefully graded in such a manner as to distinguish the 
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good from the bad stone. For bridge-building purposes the Berea 
stone is considered the best of the sandstones of northern Ohio, since it | 
possesses greater strength. Tests made by J. B. and W. W. Cornell 
indicated that a 13 inch cube would withstand a pressure of 15,400 
pounds. The Berea stone has been extensively used throughout the 
whole country, and may be seen in the following: The Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada building, Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, and 
Montreal Telegraph buildings, Montreal, Canada; post-office building, 
Bank of Montreal building, and the Garland & Mutchinson building, 
Ottawa, Canada; post-office building, London, Canada; _ post-office 
building and Bank of Toronto building, Toronto, Canada; court-house 
building, Hamilton, Canada; Senator Fessenden’s monument ; Methodist 
Episcopal church, Brookline, Massachusetts; New York Clipper build- 
ines, block corner Cliff and Fulton streets, a figure of Christ 10 feet 
high, and Church of the Transfiguration, New York city ; Berea hall, 
Brooklyn, New York; court-house, Camden, New Jersey; Normal 
school, St. Agatha’s church, and St. Luke’s Episcopal church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania ; United States custom-house and post-office, Dover, 
Delaware ; Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, Normal School 
buildings, and Traders’ National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland; Baltimore, 
and Potomac Railroad depot, National Republican newspaper building, 
British minister’s residence, and Lewis Johnson & Co.’s Bank building, 
Washington city; court-house, Napoleon, Ohio; court-house, Marys- 
ville, Ohio; Exchange building, Bronson’s block, and Madison hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio; court-house, Sidney, Ohio; Beckman’s building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; court-house, Winchester, Indiana; court-house, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; Masonic temple, Indianapolis, Indiana; court-house, 
Wabash, Indiana; court-house, Noblesville, Indiana ; the Ogden block, 
Dickey block, and McCormick block, Chicago, Illinois; United States 
custom-house and post-office, Port Huron, Michigan; court-house, 
Menomonee, Wisconsin; asylum for the insane, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ; 
Cleveland viaduct, representing bridges. 

Three miles west of Berea a large quarry is worked, and in the imme- 
diate neighborhood three other quarries are situated, which have not been 
tabulated here because they produce but very little building stone, and 
the material is almost exclusively manufactured into heavy grindstones. 
The total value of the grindstones produced from the four quarries was 
over $10,000 during the census year. Good building stone could not 
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be advantageously extracted, as the rock is very much broken up. Never 
more than 12 and usually not more than 7 feet of the rock are quarried, 
for below this the rock is more broken, and iscalled “ shellyock.” The 
waste products of the quarries are sold for a mere nominal price for 
foundations and underpinnings. As the rock lies above drainage it is a 
very desirable material for trimmings on account of the permanency of 
its color. The grindstones sell for a little above the average price. 

Stone quarried at West View is considered equivalent to the Am- 
herst stone. 

-Inaddition to the large quarries mentioned, the Berea grit is quarried 
in a small way to satisfy the local demand. Cuyahoga county forms one 
of the most important quarry districts in the United States. 

Extracting and dressing the Berea grit is a prominent industry in 
Krie and Lorain counties. The material produced from this and the 
-adjoining regions, under the name of the Amherst building stone, is the 
most highly esteemed of any in the state, and it has been extensively 
shipped to Canada. ‘There are large areas of good stone near the sur- 
face, away from railroad transportation, which have not been opened. 
Quite a variety of stones, as regards structure, can be furnished from 
this formation, increasing the number of uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. 

The Amherst quarries in Lorain county are located in a series of 
ledges which were once the shore-cliffs of Lake Erie. The elevated 
position of these stones is a very great advantage, since the light and 
uniform color seems due to the fact that this elevation produces a free 
drainage, and the stones have been traversed by atmospheric waters to 
such a degree that all processes of oxidation which are possible have 
been nearly completed. The elevation also facilitates the extraction. 
Spur-tracks from the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad pass 
through most of these quarries and supply means of transportation, and 
the C. and F. V. railroad furnishes means of access to those quarries not 
in direct communication with the above road. 

The Berea grit at Amherst, as well as elsewhere, varies considerably 
in character and solidity within limited distances, and the ledges in 
which the quarries are situated apvarently represent the more massive 
portions of the stratum, which have resisted erosion and have hence 
been left in relief. 

An idea of the arrangement of the strata in quarries can be obtained | 
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from the following section, which is exhibited in the quarry of L. 
Halderman & Sons, at Amherst: 
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The floor of the quarry, moreover, consists of good stone, which 
has been drilled for 12 feet, indicating a still greater thickness of stone 
which could be extracted. 

The other quarries of the region exhibit a similar diversity of ma- 
terial, although the arrangement is not often the same. As regards. 
colors, the stones may be divided into two classes, called buff and blue. 
The buff stone is above the line of perfect drainage, and in the section 
above given, this extends as far down as the 2 feet of bridge stone, 
forming a total depth of 23 to 27 feet. In most of the Amherst quarries. 
the relative amount of buff stone is greater. 

As will be noted from this section, the different strata are not ap- 
plicable alike to the same purposes, and the uses for which the different 
grades of material can be employed depend principally upon the texture 
and the hardness of the stone. The softest and most uniform in texture 
is especially applicable for certain kinds of grinding, and is used for 
grindstones only, and the production of these forms an important part. 
of the quarry industry. In its different varieties the material is appli- 
‘ cable to all kinds of grinding, and stones made from it are not only sold 
throughout this country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Some of the finest-grained material is also used in the 
manufacture of whetstones. ‘There are various points in the system of 
the Berea grit where the stone is adapted to this use, but such a manu- 
facture is best carried on when joined with a large interest in quarrying, 
so that the small amount of suitable material can be selected ; and thus. 
it happens that only at Amherst and at Berea are whetstones manufac- 
tured in large quantities. 

The stone whieh is especially applicable for purposes of construc- 
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tion is also variable. That which is of medium hardness and of uniform 
texture is used for building purposes or for grindstones ; some is too 
hard or not sufficiently uniform in texture for grindstones, and is used 

_ for building purposes only ; and the material sometimes found which is 
difficult to quarry and to dress is used for bridge-building purposes only. 
As regards appearances there is much diversity in the material pro- 
duced in this region. There are differences due to diversity of textures, 
of colors, and of methods of stratification, yet these are seldom recog- 
nized by the casual observer. Differences in color give rise to the 
terms ‘blue’ and “buff” previously referred to, and differences in 
methods of stratification give rise to the terms “ split-rock”’, ‘ spider- 
web”, and “‘liver-rock”. The regularly and evenly stratified stone 
is classified as split-rock ; that in which the stratification is irregular 
and marked by fine, transverse, and wavy lines is classified as 
spider-web; the homogeneous stone which exhibits little or no strat- 
ification is classified as liver-rock. ‘These lines of stratification are 
frequently marked by the presence of black ingredients which are 
composed of mica and carbonaceous matter. As regards composition, 
these stones are mainly a siliceous sand ; and analyses show that the dry 
material contains usually as much as 96 per cent. of silica, with a small 
amount of lime, magnesia, iron oxides, alumina, and alkalies. When 
first taken from the quarry it contains several per cent. of water, and as 
long as this is retained the stones cut easily ; upon its loss they harden. 
Analyses made for the Clough and Columbia Stone Companies show 
that their stones contained respectively 5.83 per cent. and 7.75 per 
cent. of water when wet, and 3.39 and 4.28 per cent. of water when 
dry. The stone is extracted during only eight months of the year, 
since it is injured by being quarried in the winter and subjected to hard 
freezing while still containing this quarry water. The winter months 
are, therefore, occupied in stripping and channeling. The average 
thickness of this sandstone formation is more than 60 feet in these 
counties, and in many places, as, for instance, at the Brownhelm quarry, 
it is over 80 feet in thickness. An acre covered by stone only 50 feet 
in thickness would furnish over 2,000,000 cubic feet. Many very fine 
buildings, both in the United States and Canada, have been built of the 
so-called Amherst stone, among which may be mentioned the Canadian 
Parliament buildings, and most of the public buildings in Toronto; and 
there is no city in the Union in which stone is extensively used where 
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examples cannot be found in which this stone is used for trimmings and 
ornamental work. 

Near Peninsula, in the northern part of Summit county, on the 
west bank of the Cuyahoga river, is a valuable outcrop of the Berea 
grit which has been very extensively quarried in the past, and shipped 
by canal to Cleveland and thence by lake to various lake ports, ,-rinci- 
pally to Buffalo, New York. The base of the Berea grit is here several 
feet above the canal. The stone is still shipped quite extensively by 
canal, and also by the Valley railroad. ‘The principal market at present 
is Akron. About 16 feet of the upper portion of the stratum are used 
for general building purposes; below this is a 7-foot course, used prin- 
ecipally for the manufacture of mill-stones, for hulling barley and other 
grains; below this, the bottom course, about 5 feet in thickness, is a 
rather hard material, used quite extensively for paving purposes. The 
cap-rock is here about 20 feet in thickness; below this the first 6-foot 
course of building stone contains more protoxide of iron than the Am- 
herst buff, and hasadarkercolor. The remaining portion of the stratum 
contains less iron, and much of it is almost white. 

The Peninsula stone has the reputation of being exceedingly strong, 
but it is harder and less homogeneous than that from the Amherst 
quarries. 

The Berea grit has two lines of outcrop in Summit county, one on 
each side of the Cuyahoga river. The one on the east side passes down. 
to Northampton township, where the stratum lies below the drainage 
level and contains a considerable amount of soluble compounds of iron, 
and has a very perceptible odor of petroleum, so that the material is not 
suitable for building purposes. ‘The stratum has not been quarried to 
the bottom in this locality, but only about 18 feet in depth. The sheets 
or layers, so far as quarried, vary in thickness from 6 inches to 6 feet. 
The blocks of stone are mostly sawed into slabs for sidewalk paving. 
Still farther south, on the west line of outcrop in the northern part of 
Portage township, a quarry has recently been opened for the purpose of 
supplying material for sidewalk paving, and some for steps, caps, sills, 
etc. This material is similar to that in the above quarry, except that so 
far as quarried in contains no perceptible traces of petroleum. 

The exposed strata of rock in Huron county show evidence of great 
disturbances and displacement. Sharp synclinal and anticlinal axes are 
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visible in the majority of these exposures, and are most conspicuous in | 
the Berea grit. 7 

In Mr. Perrin’s quarry the stratum dips at an angle of nearly 45°. 
The sheets vary in thickness from 8 inches to 10 feet. This stone is used 
principally for bridges and foundations. The rock is quarried by first 
blasting out with powder large masses, which are afterward cut by means 


of wedges into the sizes required. 
In Mr. Grannell’s quarry the rock has been less disturbed and lies in 


nearly a horizontal position. ‘The sheets here are not so heavy as in the 
above quarry, but the quality of the material is about the same. The 
layers vary from 1 inch to 5 feet in thickness, and those 6 inches and 
less in thickness are used principally for paving purposes. ‘The thinner 
sheets are raised from their bed by means of wedges and bars. 

Still farther south in this county, in Fairfield and Greenfield town- 
ships, the stratum of the Berea grit is made up almost entirely of thin 
sheets. 

In a quarry in the latter township the sheets vary in thickness from 
1 inch to two feet, the prevailing thickness being from 1 inch to 6 
inches. The material is used almost exclusively for paving purposes, 
for which it is well adapted, being strong and durable, though much of 
it is deeply ripple-marked and does not make a smooth pavement. 

The line of outcrop of the Berea grit formation is marked by a 
series of quarries which cross the eastern tier of townships in Crawford 
county.(@) The quarries in Polk township are at present of much less 
importance than those in Jackson township in the vicinity of Leesville. 
Quarries have been worked in this vicinity for thirty or forty years. 
The quarry of the Leesville Stone Company is located about one mile 
north of the railroad station, but a spur-track is now nearly completed 
from the main line of the railroad to the quarry. The material from 
this quarry has earned a good reputation, and the stone has been quite 
extensively extracted during the last few years. The rock lies below 
the level of perfect drainage, and in both color and texture it is similar 
in appearance to that quarried at Berea, but on exposure to the weather 
its color changes to light gray. Blocks of any desired dimensions may 
be obtained in this quarry, and the method of quarrying is the same as 
that employed in the Berea and Amherst quarries. The material is 
employed for all general building purposes, most extensively, however, 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, p.321; “Geology of Richland County,” by M. C. Read. 
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for the construction of bridge abutments and piers. It finds its principal 
markets along the line of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
railroad, from Crestline westward into northern Indiana. This quarry 
is locally more important from the lack of building stone suitable for 
heavy masonry along this portion of the railroad. Other quarries less 
favorably located are worked, some with considerable variation in 
quality, but furnishing material for local use. 

In Plymouth township, in the northwestern corner of Richland 
county, the Berea grit is quarried for the construction of foundations 
and bridge work in the vicinity of the quarries. Some flagging material 
is also obtained from the quarry of Mr. Bevier. The material developed 
in this locality is inferior in quality to the Leesville stone, and on 
exposure to the atmosphere it is more liable to suffer detrimental 
discolorations. 
| The Waverly conglomerate furnishes nearly all the stone for ordinary 
purposes of construction in the town of Mansfield. In one quarry 
about 60 feet of rock is exposed. It is considerably broken up; the 
upper 30 feet being in thin layers, and the lower 80 feet in layers from 
1 foot to 6 feet in thickness. Much of this material is beautifully 
colored in wavy bands of black, yellow, red, and gray,and would make 
a very ornamental stone if it were not so soft and easily worn by abrasion. 
It has been used to some extent for purposes of ornamentation in the 
town of Mansfield. In some of the colored material the red predomi- 
nates, and the stone is harder but less beautiful in appearance, but it 
does not exist in large quantities. In another quarry the material is less 
broken up, and is more uniform in quality, texture, and color. 

The Waverly conglomerate in this locality is a coarse-grained sand- 
stone, but rather finer than in most other localities where it is quarried. 
The light-red and gray-colored samples forwarded to the National Mu- 
seum were found to be very good and safe stones to work. ‘The dark- 
red colored specimen is rather coarse and loose in structure. 

A section of the quarry of Mr. D. W. Zent, at Belleview, exhibits 
the following arrangemert of strata: (a) 
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There is but little variation in the character of the material except 
in color. The material has been used principally in the construction 
of railroad bridges on the Chicago branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. Considerable of the material is used at Lezington, Ohio, and 
in the neighborhood of the quarry. Only a small amount of powder is 
used in the extraction of the stone, and the amount of production is 
controlled by theydemand for stone by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. The layers of stoneare from 6 inches to 6 feet in thickness, 
and open joints occur from 4 to 5 inches in width. About 60 feet of 
rock are exposed in the quarry at the present time, and the formation 
has not yet been quarried out to the bottom. The color of the layers 
near the top of the quarry is brownish; farther down some of the stone 
has a yellowish appearance, and at the bottom of the quarry is a layer 
of mottled or clouded stone, a blending of red and brown. 

An abundance of stone of indifferent quality may be obtained in 
the vicinity of Wooster from the Waverly formation. A little north 
of the town a much-broken sandstone is quarried to some extent for the 
production of material for building foundations and cellar walls. 

The most important quarry in this locality is in the Waverly con- 
‘glomerate. In this quarry blocks of any desired dimensions may be 
obtained, and the stone is used principally for the construction of foun- 
dations and bridge work. At the joints the material shows a discolor- 
ation to a depth of about | inch, due to weathering. A quality of ma- 
terial rather superior to the above is obtained from the Carboniferous or 
Sharon conglomerate in Chippewa township, in the northeastern part of 
the county. 

In the quarry of the Walnut Grove Stone Company, operated here, 
large blocks are obtained for bridge-building purposes, and some uf the 
material quarried is used for the construction of foundations. The 
principal markets for the material are at Orville and Wooster, and some 
is transported to Akron, in Summit county. The material is a coarse- 
grained though quite firm and durable sand rock, very suitable for 
heavy masonry. At the natural joints inthe quarry the material shows 
but little discoloration from the effects of weathering. The marketable 
material here comes almost to the surface; it is necessary to remove 
only about 3 feet of drift material before the marketable product is 
reached. The material is quite soft when first quarried, but hardens 
upon losing the quarry water. 
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The stratum in which the quarries near Massillon, Stark county, are 
located, according to the concurrent testimony of all the geologists of 
the Second Pennsylvania geological survey,is the second or middle 
sandstone of the great Carboniferous conglomerate; it immediately 
overlies and often cuts out the lowest coal, known as the Sharon seam. 
Dr. J. S. Newberry, in the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio, con- 
fines the designation of Carboniferous conglomerate to the Sharon 
conglomerate which lies below the Sharon coal. The Massillon sand- 
stone, in the quarries near the town of Massillon, is quarried by means. 
of channeling and wedging. ‘The courses vary in thickness fron 2 to & 
feet, the lower courses being the thickest. The stratification is some- 
what undulating, and the courses are not uniform in thickness. Blocks 
of stone of any desired dimensions may be obtained from any of the 
quarries devoted to the production of building stone. The entire 
thickness of the stratum is about 60 feet. This material is employed 
principally for general building purposes, but it is also manufactured 
into grindstones, chiefly for dry grinding. According to the testimony 
of Mr. J. P. Burton, of Massillon, the Massillon sandstone, when sub- 
jected to a temperature of 900° F., yet remains in perfect condition. He 
has used the material for many years in his furnace-stack at the Mas- 
sillon blast-furnace ; and the stone which stood the above test was taken 
from the quarries of Messrs. Warthorst & Co. and used for a hearth. 
The texture of the stone is not the same in all the quarries about 
Massillon, and the finest-grained material is obtained from Mr. John 
Paul’s quarry, about 5 miles north of the town. The upper layers in 
this quarry are crushed for glass-sand and the lower layers for steel- 
sand, and but little of the material is used for purposes of construction. 
Powder is used for removing the cap-rock, which varies in the different 
quarries from 2 to 10 feet in depth, and for extracting the material for 
glass and steel-sand. 


All three horizons are worked for the Youngstown market. ‘The 
Briar Hill and Bear Den quarries belong to the middle horizon, and 
those of Austintown to the highest. The ledges in this locality, as a 
rule, grade upward in fineness, and the upper stones give the best results 
when dressed. All of them are nearly pure silex, and the waste material 
of the Briar Hill quarry is all ground or crushed and sold to the steel 
works; much of it is adapted also to coarse-glass manufacture. The 
rock of the middle ledge is colored in bands and lines with iron perox- 
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ide, which robs it of beauty, but interferes in no way with its durabil- 
ity. In all northeastern Ohio there is no limit to the amount of strong, 
massive, and durable building stone to be obtained. The quarries in 
the middle division of the Conglomerate series, on account of the more 
favorable situation of the outcrops, are more largely worked than the 
quarries in the upper and lower divisions. | 

The Austintown quarries have been worked at intervals since the 
country was settled. The stone is light-brown in color, rather coarse, 
but uniform in texture. It is used to some extent for purposes of orna- 
mentation in Youngstown, but its principal uses are for general build- 
ing purposes and bridge work. I lag-stones of fair quality are also 
quarried here for the local demand, from a horizon just below the sand- 
stone ledge. Blocks of any desired dimensions may be obtained from 
the middle division of this series, and the material is used principally 
for general building purposes, bridge work, and to a small extent for 
ornamental fronts. The principal market for all these quarries is 
Youngstown. Some material is shipped from the Briar Hill quarry 
to Pittsburgh and some is used for purposes of construction by the 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio railroad. 

Stone for local uses may be obtained almost everywhere in Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, and Knox counties, and for this reason no extensive 
quarry is worked. A quarry was opened and developed for the pur- 
pose of extracting material for bridge construction on the line of rail- 
road running near the quarry, but is now nearly abandoned, because 
this railroad obtains building stone in cuts through the same stratum. 
This stone lacks the uniformity of texture and color demanded for the 
better class of work. 

There are a number of ledges of sandstone, about 20 feet in thick- 
ness, found at different horizons in the Lower Coal Measures in Tusca- 
rawas county, and they all furnish some building stone. A consid- 
erable portion of the building stone used in the county is obtained 
from masses of rock which have been detached from the solid ledges. 
The stone from the quarry of the Tuscarawas Valley Coal and Iron 
Company is finer in texture and of a more uniform color than any other 
stone obtained in the county. It is used for “bottom” in the blast-fur- 
nace belonging to this company, and resists the action of heat uncom- 
monly well. The principal uses of the material from these quarries are 
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for constructions of foundations, underpinnings, and bridges in the 
vicinity in which the quarries are located. 


Almost everywhere in Holmes county there are lying on the sur- 
face large masses of rock which have been detached from the strata 
of the Coal-Measure sandstones. These detached masses supply the 
local demands for building stone, and no quarries are developed in the 
ledges. 


Near the central part of Knox county, from 3 to 7 miles northeast 
of Mt. Vernon, large masses of rock lie loose upon the surface. These 
have not been transported to their present station, but have been left 
in loose blocks on the surface by the undermining and removal of a 
portion of the soft shales that immediately underlie the stratum of 
sandstone. The quarry operations represented by Messrs. Bartlett 
Brothers are worked in these masses of sand-rock. This stone is con- 
sidered the best material for building purposes to be found in the vi- 
cinity of Mount Vernon. It is used for all general building purposes, 
including caps, sills, columns, ete., in the town and through the neigh- 
boring country. It is estimated that about 250,000 cubic feet may be 
obtained in some places from the surface of half an aere in area. ‘This 
material has been a source of local supply for about seventy years. 


The Waverly conglomerate, which is quarried near Howard sta- 
tion, is not so highly esteemed as is the stone of the Carboniferous con- 
glomerate, described above. The demand for it is principally for use 
in the construction of railroad bridges, arches, culverts, and to some 
extent for foundations and underpinnings. Some is shipped to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The layers of stone in this quarry vary in thickness from 6 
inches to 6 feet, and blocks of any required dimensions may be ob- 
tained. It is rather soft when first extracted, but hardens on exposure 
to the weather. 


In Morrow county the Berea grit crops out, and is quarried in 
North Bloomfield, Washington, Gilead, and Lincoln townships. Its 
total thickness varies from 15 to 40 feet in different localities. The 
thin layers of its upper portion are very even and compact, and make 
an excellent flagging material. The most favorable development of 
the flag-stone occurs near Iberia. At this place the layers vary in 
thickness from 1 inch to 6 inches, but 235 inches is the most common 
thickness; the total depth of flag-stone is about 20 feet, below which 
from 18 to 22 feet of heavier layers occur. The quarries are located in 
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the bed of a stream, and only the thin layers are extracted. The 
amount of flag-stone that may be quarried in this vicinity is practically | 
’ inexhaustible. At present the material is carried on wagons 2 miles to 
the nearest railway shipping-point, and a considerable portion of the 
product of the quarries is-carried on wagons to the town of Galion, in 
Crawford county, which is the principal market for the stone quarried 
in the northern part of Morrow county. | 

The thickness of the heaviest layers in the county is only about 23 
feet. 

The Berea grit crosses the eastern part of Delaware county, and at 
Sunbury quite important quarries have been developed. It has here 
been worked to the depth of abont 20 feet, as deep as natural drainage 
is available. Good building stone might be obtained below this depth, 
but artificial drainage would be required. This material bears a close re- 
semblance to the Euclid “blue-stone” of northern Ohio. The layers vary 
in thickness from 3 inches to 3 feet. The thin layers are quarried for 
flagging stones, and the heavy ones for general building purposes and 
to some extent for ornamental work. The material finds its principal 
markets at Delaware, Mount Vernon, Columbus, and Orrville, Ohio. 
Examples of it may be seen in the building of the Ohio Industrial 


Home for Girls in Delaware county, and in the National Bank building 
at Delaware. 


The sandstone of the Berea grit in the eastern part of Franklin 
eounty has considerable local value, because on each side of its outcrop 
the surface of the country is occupied by a belt of shale from 8 to 10 
miles in width, the belt on the west being entirely destitute of building 
stone and the one on the east is nearly so. The formation has, how- 
ever, in this part of the State lost many of the valuable qualities which 
characterize it in Erie, Lorain, and Cuyahoga counties. On account of 
its accessibility, however, it has been used quite extensively in Columbus, 
the Ohio Institution for the Blind being constructed of it as well as 
several stone fronts. 


The entire product of a quarry 10 miles east of Columbus is sawed 
at the quarry for caps, sills, ashlar, etc., and shipped to various points 
along the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio and Pan-Handle railroads, 
but principally to Columbus. 


The greater portion of the surface of Licking county is occupied 
by the rocks of the Waverly formation, but a portion of the eastern 
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part of the county is occupied by the conglomerate and Coal-Measure 
rocks. The Waverly conglomerate crops out in bold cliffs over quite 
an extensive area in Madison and Hanover townships. It has been 
quite extensively quarried in this vicinity for use as material for con- 
struction on the lines of railroad running through this section of the 
county. It is a rather coarse-grained sandstone, in some localities quite 
uniform in texture, and in others containing pebbles sometimes an inch 
, in diameter. It is rather soft when first quarried, and works rather easily, 
but hardens on exposure. In some places sections of this conglomerate 
100 feet in thickness are exposed in ravines. The quarries now oper- 
ated are located in the banks on each side of the Licking river. One 
quarry is located in the north bank, at the foot of which runs the Ohio 
canal, which furnishes the means of transporting the material to Newark 
and Columbus, where it finds its principal markets. Another quarry is 
located in the south bank, at the foot of which passes the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. The material is used quite largely for heavy 
masonry along the lines of railroad, and for general building purposes 
at Newark and Columbus. It varies in color from gray to light brown. 
The cap-rock necessary to be removed seldom exceeds 4 feet in depth, 
and consists principally of soil, loose sand and gravel. 

This material may be obtained with equal advantage on the line of 
the Pan-Handle railroad, and there is no limit to the amount of strong 
and durable sandstone which may be extracted in this vicinity. A 
quarry 1% miles south of Newark, in the Cuyahoga shale, furnishes a 
fine-grained and homogeneous material, at present used principally 
for foundations at Newark and Columbus, Ohio. Trinity church, at 
the latter place, was constructed of this material, and the only defect 
noticed in the stone is the discoloration. It gives evidence of both 
strength and durability when laid on its natural bed and when it is 
quarried sufficiently early in the season to allow it to become thor- 
oughly dry before being subjected to the action of frost. 

The Waverly sandstone seen in Fairfield county in the cliffs 
along the Hocking river is generally coarse-grained, often passing into a 
true conglomerate ; and it shows the same character in the hills and 
hignlands west of the river. It is more commonly of a rich yellow 
color, but sometimes of a darkish brown. In many places the stone is 
firm in texture and capable of resisting great pressure without crushing. 
(a) The stratum in which the quarries near Lancaster are worked is 

(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, p. 594. Serene tetas, oF 
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solid, and about thirty feet in thickness. There are but few joints, 
and the largest sized blocks may be obtained. The material is used 
principally for bridge construction, canal locks, and general building 
purposes. The principal markets for this material are Columbus, Cen- 
terville, and Lancaster, Ohio. The material for the superstructure of 
Saint Joseph’s cathedral at Columbus was obtained at the quarry of 
Messrs. Sharp & Crook, and that for the foundation of the same struc- 
ture from quarries in the Waverly conglomerate near Hanover, Licking 
county. The amount of cap-rock to be removed is from 3 to 4 feet in 
some localities, and as much as 25 feet in depth in other places. Pow- 
der is employed in quarrying. 

The Lithopolis quarries are located in the lower portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale of the Waverly group. There are several horizons of 
building stone in the Waverly group, but this particular portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale is quite rich in quarries, especially in southern Ohio. 
There isa number of important quarries in the upper member in different 
parts of the State, as indicated in the tables. The lower portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale has no economic importance in the northern part of the 
State. The only important quarry in the whole formation in north- 
ern Ohio is that of the Austin Flagstone Company, in the upper portion 
of the shale.. In southern Ohio the most important building-stone 
quarries are in the lower portion of this shale. 


| The stone quarried at Lithopolis and at other localities at or near 
the same horizon is commonly denominated freestone. It is a fine- 
grained sandstone, usually in quite thin courses; is sawed easily, and 
answers a very convenient purpose for caps, sills, and stone fronts. 
Columbus, Ohio, is the principal market for the product of the quarries. 


Stone for the ordinary purposes of construction may be obtained in 
various localities in Hocking county, but only one quarry is developed 
in the Waverly conglomerate near Logan, and the material from this 
has but recently come into the market through the facilities for trans- 
portation afforded by the construction of the Hocking Valley railroad. 
There are no important quarries below this point in the Hocking val- 
ley. The stratum of the Waverly conglomerate in this locality consists 
of three layers, each about 10 feet in thickness. The rock underlies an 
area of four or five acres with a cap-rock but a few feet in depth, con- 
sisting of clay and gravel, which is easily removed. The quarry is 
located close to the railroad and is capable of supplying any demand 
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for material likely to be made upon it. It findsits principal markets at 
Columbus, Lancaster, and London, Ohio, and has been shipped to some 
extent to Marion and Winnemac, Indiana. 

When a canal was constructed through the valley fifty years ago, 
it furnished easy transportation for the great ledges of sandstone that 
bound the valley for a dozen or more of miles, and the stone from 
Waverly, Pike county, soon became famous in Columbus and central 
Ohio generally as Waverly stone. The name was early extended to a 
great group of associated sandstone and shales of sub-Carboniferous age, 
as has recently been proved, but the real age was long an unsettled 
question; hence comes the Waverly group of Ohio geology. It is the 
first sandstone, except the local Euclid blue-stone, reached in ascending 
the geological scale of Ohio that can be quarried. The stratum is best | 
shown from Waverly south for 10 or 12 miles. It dips below drainage 
just south of the county line on the river’s bed. For these 10 or 12 
miles it is reached on all the ravines on each side of the river. The 
stone about Waverly has been followed back under such heavy cover 
that the increased expense of quarrying has ruled the material out of 
the market. A quarry at Piketon has just been made possible by the 
Scioto Valley railroad, constructed four years ago. ‘There is, however, 
no first-class stone now available in this quarry. There are 26 feet ex- 
posed in it in courses varying from 1% to 24 inches in thickness. There 
is a great amount of reliable stone in the stratum and a great amount 
that is treacherous. It is by no means equal in uniformity of quality 
to the Berea stone of northern Ohio. It formerly furnished a grind- 
stone grit of great local value. The stone is always ripple-marked and 
bears other evidence of having been formed on a shore-line. It is 
usually of a uniform gray color, but there is also a variegated variety 
clouded with red which is one of the most striking stones of the State. 
The above, however, is but an inadequate statement in regard to the 
range of quarries that for many years held the first place in southern 
Ohio. Many other ledges of at least equal value have now been ren- 
dered available by the new lines of railroad communication. __ 

The Waverly stone, where it has not been subjected to atmospheric 
influences, has the characteristic bluish-gray color of the Berea grit 
formation in other parts of the State. The difference in composition 
between the weathered portion and the blue-stone is shown in the fol- 
lowing analysis made by Professor Wormley for the Report on the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ohio: 
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No. 1 No. 2 
(white-stone).|( blue-stone). 


Per cent. Per cent. 

SUT CICRACL Obra Cree ecece sce cece con datcmesacaecnesccccsectsseishesecsmesercss 91.30 91.00 
EFOCOXICEIO TIO NE ars. hessess asisive'saeceb on seacoccecssecesetesewaasisedeoeees 0.86 1.17 
SEs Oxd Oxo lMUPO Myers sccce ce viet'ssoceswacierlessiissdaeewetevascicce sieves sacs 0.06 0.30 
PAN TNT Aeeseecececsceeernee cteewae se sises gucdes sisia sae siatecion mel eeuleb ese volte 5.79 5.20 
IDAITAVD coco, dd0800 dasoe NO NCAO EOE CRORE TERETE ORT CROC CCC ORE eee Trace Trace. 
IM OI ES alters ce eses eae cca ots cisgew conse neo se vaseecscm meat csorees sceeud 0.32 0.28 
WSCC TACO MMDIME UES Saws aiskicer ocecamanednedeweatuesiigecedcstioesonedess 1.30 1.80 
ARG Galle en cher auare se sono enustue tte cece eee sues weaees 99.63 99.75 


Near Cynthiana, where the variegated variety above referred to 
occurs, there is also found a very white, fine-grained variety, and the 
following analysis shows this to be very nearly of the same composition as 
that above, without the oxides of iron: 


Per cent. 

Sil CLCMA CLORM as cet habe arsots eset ccuceacecndidsevessassileede ducuese sobscecences 91.35 
Nin OTIMe SESCUT OK MO MCE Nansen ceeecceceneiscscncmacrseees lena seveasteesetaesces Trace. 
J NII T , cobodddadaco0d0OBE BcSHcoCh oo Here DOO EScAEE HBOS tne REE Cr eC rca ennncere 6.00 
Lime, carbonate............3..... Nees Se WAS: LS Mint ua damn onenstananed 0.75 
Mia esta a CAT DONALC ak scietec se cndce dole ud ss ilnsbisctidens sulineinccemenecks eee 0.34 
Waterco mmo ime dee csstrcaccr uses socsus odes rel sceccuuccdeceaciesssseisicclers 1.00 

A Gee Meee menses ta dalsieatelsaites ciotisijsisines sists 0 sae@e's olsis'gelenflesteceleislaiecees 6 a 99.44 


The Waverly brownstone quarries lie at a horizon about 40 or 50 
feet above the Waverly stone, or Berea grit, in its southward extension. 
They lie very near the horizon of the famous Buena Vista stone of 
Scioto county. A number of the best stone fronts at Columbus, -Ohio, 
have been constructed from the product of these quarries. The stone 
is brown only on the outcrop; when found a few feet under cover it 
assumes a dark blue color and loses its value as an ornamental stone. 
The blue variety contains a large amount of soluble iron protoxide 
which produces a bad discoloration on exposure to the atmosphere. 
The following analysis made by Professor Wormley for the Report on 
the Geological Survey of Ohio shows the composition of the Waverly 
brownstone : : 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II p. 628. 
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Per cent. 

SHLTGIG | ACLA SAS Weies chon seen san seca oesecbesecsieeneuerodemaeceeeaeate ieee : 73.90 
Protoxide......... Ua Salo ese sane Soe RUG oak gale See TREC ECS ERIC Senora Te aes 
Sesquioxidevol ionercac. sy iccccss ee cse ose seocecine ceeeenemeeenosceascre 13.44 
AUN NIG, ec aeil ee catenin clecsen seea obec ames caste ce ccs nsiing eaioemrinamemclneiec ts 8.56 
TAT seo we oh cle ve ocala cimewerdisetsi)sceten eteellddaseseeaecssaas acemeaeieanenciecsee ces Trace 
Mao CSI AA ehdsisoes ssecdecsseees oeee eae see cloo ne a neene cue nace eGmamerae eae: 0.46 
Water; COMDIMER 058. cece ethewnccocesces cece tetncmoecne meneenccece nies 3.30 

TO talicsteanvaveusenen teres sis'g Sn aisela’s SS Sie Rs Cees MTS Se oe ee eee 99.66 


The quarry which has been the most important is located about 
half way between Waverly and Piketon. Here the stone forms a mas- 
sive bed 8 feet in thickness. The same ledge has been worked along 
the valley on both sides of the Scioto river for 10 0r 12 miles. That 
quality of stone still remains in easy reach, though some of the quarries 
have already yielded all their brownstone to the market. The depth of 
cap-rock to be removed in these quarries nowhere exceeds 16 feet. 


Allthe ravines that reach the Ohio valley below Portsmouth for 20 
miles disclose a large amount of excellent building stone, but in the 
ravines that are found from 2 to 4 miles below there is a horizon dis- 
closed that lies low enough to be easily reached, and that is naturally 
covered by an easily-eroded cap, so that a very considerable amount of 
building stone has been found readily accessible. This horizon is at 
about the middle of the sub-Carboniferous system in Ohio. 


The Portsmouth quarries have been worked since the first settlement 
of the Ohio valley. During the last fifty or sixty years a great number 
of separate quarries have been opened, but all on the same horizon. 
When the stripping becomes heavy a slight change in location is made. 
The land is considered of no great value for any other than quarrying 
purposes. Some locations prove better than others, and these are being 
worked more systematically of late years. 

At the quarry of Messrs. Reitz & Co. the stone occurs in layers 
from 6 to 24 inches in thickness. These courses are frequently sepa- 
rated by an inch or two of shale. Joints do not occur frequently to 
interfere with the systematic working of the quarries. For flagging the 
stone is unequaled in the Ohio valley, as it wears evenly, always gives 
foothold, and is in every way satisfactory. It is well adapted to sawing, 
and is used quite extensively for general building purposes. The 
material finds its principal markets along the Ohio valley, through Ohio, 
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West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. It has been used in the 
construction of the court-house at Athens, and the Children’s Home 
building at Gallipolis, Ohio, and the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Allegheny. 

The quarry of Mr. J. M. Inskeep is located about 12 miles below 
Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, at a horizon about 60 feet above the 
Buena Vista stone proper. There are 30 feet of rock in about 20 dit- 
ferent layers. The lowest course, about 32 inches in thickness, is the 
most valuable stone. This course is covered by 4 feet of blue shale, 
which is the largest mass of shale in this section. The other shale de- 
posits are but little more than partings between layers of sandstone. 
The courses are remarkably even in thickness, but those above the 
lowest do not yield a strictly first-class material. For the last threc or 
four years this quarry has supplied material most extensively for the 
Columbus market, and a number of fine stone fronts have ben construct- 
ed from it. The stone varies considerably in quality, and needs to be 
carefully inspected. 


The southwestern portion of Scioto county and the southeastern 
corner of Adams county, two adjoining districts, were once the most 1m- 
portant localities in Ohio for the production of building stone. In the 
earlier days of the state an engineer of reputation, employed upon the 
construction of canals, became conversant with the then: known build- 
ing stones of the state, and recognizing the great value and accessibility 
of the ledge, commonly known as the Buena Vista Freestone ledge, 
bought a large territory here, and began the development of the quar- 
ries in a large way. Other horizons of good rock were found at various 
levels, but this one bed, by its color and quality, supplied the Cincinnati 
market almost exclusively. Its reputation spreads throughout the 
whole Ohio valley and beyond. Large quarries were opened on both 
sides of the river, government patronage was secured, and material for 
the construction of custom-houses and other public buildings was ordered 
from the Buena Vista quarries. So great was the demand for this stone 
that material of poor quality as well as good was hurried into the market. 
The green stone while full of quarry water was laid in massive walls, 
and the bad behavior of this material soon excluded the stone almost 
entirely from the market. It is, however, as good now as when it 
earned its high reputation, but needs careful and conscientious selection 
and suitable seasoning. 
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ust below the horizon of the Buena Vista stone lies the Berea 
shale, a bed of highly bituminous and very fossiliferous black shale, 
ranging from 15 to 30 feet in thickness. Its bituminous composition 
makes it a source of petroleum, which rises into the sandstone courses 
that lie above it. This is the source of one of the worst impurities of 
the Buena Vista stone. When followed under cover it is found loaded 
with petroleum or with tar, which seems not only to disfigure the stone but 
to weaken it to some extent; and other impurities in the stone are 
masked for the time by this bituminous matter. The oil-bearing stone 
is tolerated only in rough, heavy work. Some of the stone contains 
sulphide of iron, which, on exposure of the weather, becomes oxidized 
to the sulphate and goes into combination with compounds of alu- 
minum, and appears on the surface of the stone as a white efflorescense 
which has the characteristic taste of alum. Grains and nuggets of 
pyrites appear in the shales associated with this sandstone, but are not 
very perfectly visible to the naked eye in the city ledge (the name now 
applied to the stratum proper of Buena Vista stone). The rock is 
quarried by channeling and wedging in the same manner as in the quar- 
ries of the Berea grit in northern Ohio. No stone is extracted for the 
market during the winter months, but this time is occupied in removing 
the cap-rock and in channeling. The behavior of the material when 
properly selected is apparent in a number of’ important structures in 
Cincinnati, and that of the unselected material may be seen in the 
custom-house and other buildings in Chicago. ‘The material has also 
been used with good and bad results ina number of other cities and 
towns, including Louisville, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Detroit, Michigan. 

CARBONIFEROUS.—The Carboniferous conglomerate (Sharon con- 
glomerate of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania) furnishes the 
only important building stone in Portage county. This formation in 
Ohio geology is commonly called “the Conglomerate.” 


In Franklin, Mantua, and Nelson townships, where it is well.seen, 
it is a coarse, drab-colored sandstone, in places thick set with quartz 
pebbles from the size of a pea to that of an egg. It.is quarried in these 
localities to a small extent for local purposes. 

At the quarry of Messrs. Case & King, in Windham township, it is 
finer, whiter, and more homogeneous, and answers quite well for archi- 
tectural purposes. It is rather too coarse for fine work, but it is strong 
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and durable and well adapted to bridge building and all other plain and 
massive masonry. 


In Summit county the Carboniferous conglomerate underlies all the 
higher portions of the county and forms the surface rock over all the 
middle portion, except where cut through by the Cuyahoga and its trib- 
utaries ; though generally covered and concealed by beds of drift, it is 
exposed and quarried in all the towns north of Akron. In the valley of 
the Cuyahoga it forms cliffs sometimes 100 feet in perpendicular height. 
The rock is about 100 feet in thickness, generally a coarse-grained, light 
drab sandstone, but in some localities, and especially near the base of 
the formation, becoming a mass of quartz pebbles, with just enough 
cement to hold them together. (a) 


All the accessible material that is now known in this formation is 
applicable to ordinary purposes of building. Although it is quarried in 
many different localities for local supply, it is worked extensively in but 
two localities—at Akron and in Twinsburg township. The quarries at 
Akron are worked principally to supply the town with foundation 
stone and the immediate vicinity with bridge stone. The quarries in 
Twinsburg township are at present worked quite extensively to supply 
material for the construction of bridges on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
and the Connotton Valley railroads. 


A section in Mr. Parmelee’s quarry exhibits 18 inches of soil and 
gravel, 15 feet of coarse sandstone in which thin strata of pebbles occur 
from 13 to 4 feet apart, and 6 feet of very coarse conglomerate under- 
laid by shale. The 15-foot course of sandstone occurs in a solid mass, 
which separates easily where strata or sheets of pebbles called ‘“‘bed- 
seams” occur. In the Akron quarries the stone is fine-grained and more 
homogeneous than in the Twinsburg quarries. In Mr. Hugill’s quarry 
the rock has been quarried to a depth of 40 feet, and the material ob- 
tained is a coarse-grained sandstone free from pebbles. Formerly, ina 
quarry known as Wolf’s quarry, near Akron, a local stratum produced a 
deep reddish purple sandstone, perhaps the most beautiful building stone 
ever produced in the state, which was used quite extensively in Cleveland, 
and two residences on Euclid avenue are constructed of this material. 
At Cuyahoga Falls a similar material has been quarried to some extent 
for the construction of buildings in the town. The quantity of this 
variety of building stone is apparently not large, and it seems that it is 


(a) Gocamiqgcal Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 212: “Geology of Summit county,” by J.S. Newberry. 
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nowhere known at present where it can be profitably quarried in a large 
way. The Wolf quarry has not been worked for a number of years. 


The stone quarried for building purposes in Coshocton county is 
obtained from blocks detached from strata of sandstones of the Lower 
Coal Measures. The stratum from which the blocks quarried by the 
parties represented in the tables have been detached is a solid ledge 30 
feet in thickness, and lies a few feet above the horizon of the Zoar 
limestone. The material is usually a light-colored sandstone, though 
some of it has a reddish color, and some is a finer-grained white sand- 
stone. The stone used for the construction of locks on the Ohio canal, 
through Coshocton county, was obtained from these quarries. ‘The stone 
has the reputation of enduring well ordinary atmospheric influences, but 
not of withstanding a high degree of heat. It is principally used for 
bridge building and foundations in the vicinity of the quarries. 


Material for the ordinary purposes of construction is obtained in 
various localities in Muskingum county from the Coal-Measure sand- 
stones, but there is no extensive quarry at any place except about halfa 
mile east of Zanesville. This quarry furnishes by far the largest part of 
the stone used for construction in and about Zanesville. It has been 
used quite extensively for building canal locks, foundations, and for 
sidewalk pavements. Some of the oldest buildings in Zanesville are 
constructed entirely of this material, and it is found that the stone is 
more capable of resisting atmospheric agencies than of resisting the 
abrasive action to which it is subjected in sidewalks. This material is 
easily obtained in great abundance and of fair quality, and is the most 
important among the building stones found in the neighborhood of 
Zanesville. The most conspicuous use yet made of the stone is in the 
construction of the new Court House of Tuscarawas county. It has 
here been found susceptible of ornamentation to a marked degree. 


The most important building-stone quarry in Noble and Guernsey 
counties is near Cumberland, on the line between the two counties. The 
stratum quarried is solid and about 10 feet in thickness. The material 
is a dense, fine-grained sandstone, rather hard, but susceptible of being 
finely carved. It is of a gray or light-brown color where it has been 
subjected to atmospheric influences, but as the excavation progresses 
into the hill a material of bluish-gray color is obtained. Joints in this 
stratum are filled up with a hard calcareous matter deposited from solu- 
tions of the material from a limestone ledge a short distance above the 
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sandstone. The size of blocks determined by these joints is about 30 by 
15 by 10 feet. The material is employed for all general building pur- 
poses, principally at Cambridge. It is used in the superstructure of the 
court-house in process of construction at this place. The foundation 
stone for this building was obtained near Cambridge, from a quarry 
‘worked only to supply temporary demands. 

Stone for the ordinary purposes of construction may be obtained in 
various localities in Jefferson county from the different sandstone strata 
of the Coal Measures, which occupy the whole area of the county ; but 
the only quarries that have been developed are those near Steubenville, 
in the Upper Coal Measures. 

One quarry furnishes stone for general building and paving pur- 
poses, used principally in the town of Steubenville. The material hasa 
bluish color where it has not been exposed to atmospheric action, and at 
the natural joints discoloration has penetrated into the rock from 10 to 
18 inches. This liability to discoloration makes this stone unfit for the 
finer purposes of construction. 

A better material for purposes of ornamentation is obtained from 
the quarry where two separate and distinct strata of sandstone in the 
Upper Coal Measures occur. There are, in reality, two separate quar- 
ries, located at different heights, at the side of a hill west of Steubenville, 
near the Ohio river. The material from these quarries is used largely 
for cemetery works, bases of monuments and tombstones, vaults, etc. 
That from the upper quarry is better adapted to fine work, but it is not 
so extensively used, because the material is not as accessible as that in 
the lowerquarry. The Episcopal church at Steubenville was constructed 
of stone from these quarries. 

Belmont county is well supplied with material for the ordinary 
purposes of construction from the sandstones of the Upper Coal Meas- 
ures and the Lower Barren Measures; and some of the quarries furnish 
material quite well adapted for ornamental purposes. The most im- 
portant quarries are those in the eastern part of the county, near Mar- 
tin’s Ferry and near Bellaire. These quarries are located in the 
hills several hundred feet above the Ohio river. The quarry of 
Mr. Charles Siebrecht is located about 100 feet above the river in one of 
these hills. The stratum isa solid mass about 30 feet in thickness. The 
material is used for general building purposes, principally at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry. The stone-work of the suspension bridge across the Ohio 
river at Wheeling, West Virginia, is constructed from this material. 
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The total thickness of the sandstone ledge quarried by Mr. Rob- 
inson, near Bellaire, is about 40 feet. The rock, for a depth of 17 feet 
from the top, is very uniform in texture and general appearance. The 
portion of the ledge below this is in irregular masses, unfit for building 
purposes, and is locally called “‘nigger-head.” The layers of stone in 
the upper 17 feet are quarried for building purposes, and vary in thick- 
ness from 4 to 7 feet. This is esteemed as the best material for building 
purposes found in Belmont county. The arches and abutments of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bridge across the Ohio river at Bellaire, 
and of a number of other bridges on the same railroad, are constructed 
of this stone. The material finds its principal markets at Bellaire, 
Ohio, and at Wheeling and Benwood, West Virginia. Traces of coal 
vegetation are found occasionally between the layers of stone in this 
quarry. A short distance above this sandstone a vein of coal occurs, 
and above this a limestone stratum 20 feet in thickness, quarried for 
furnace flux. | 

The ledge of rock in Mr. Hutchinson’s quarry is about 30 feet in 
thickness, and is considerably broken into irregular masses. The 
stone is fine-grained, rather hard, and difficult to cleave in any direc- 
tion. Near the middle of the Jedge are two layers, each about 20 
inches in thickness, which are more regular; the rock, however, is 
found less broken as the excavation advances into the hill. Since this 
quarry is constantly worked for ballast, it has the advantage of select- 
ing its best material for purposes of construction. However, stone 
more regular in structure and better adapted to building purposes is 
quite abundant in this locality. There is also a good flagging stone 
found here in a different stratum ; but this is quarried only occasionally 
for temporary demands. The product of the quarry of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, near Barnsville, is used largely for 
ballast. It has been used to some extent for purposes of construction 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. ‘The stratum in which the quarry 
is located is about 30 feet in thickness, but has only been worked to a 
depth of 14 feet. ‘The stratum contains few joints and has no divisional 
planes of stratification. Stone of such fair quality for all ordinary 
building purposes is so generally distributed throughout this part of 
the county that it is picked up wherever needed to supply the occa- 
sional local demands, and no extensive quarries are developed at any 
place for the production of building stone. | 
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In Washington county strata of sandstone belonging to the upper 
series of Coal Measures are quarried for the production of building 
stone and grindstones in the heavy ledges along the Ohio river hills. 
The most important quarries are located near Marietta and Constitution. 
The arrangement of the different sandstone strata, with their alternate 
shales, coals, and fire-clays, is as follows : 


Ca viyg SANTO Keeceesisicccosiecsconscsccswenessscessesss vaseccinss 30 feet. 
IBIWevshalen cccsssscccccsccescscred foam eitnetieasec aise eaccleek csins sales 9 feet. 
Heavy sand-rock extensively quarried for grind- 
ISLOM ER eraser ereecore tere Wacrd caeasene sceceraeretines see’: 25 feet. 
Sardis halen seca sncntsesccusascsscccoeshciectsccenceecencscese cies 20 feet. 
Heavy sand-rock quarried in places.............0.ssceeseee 36 feet. 
Shale, somewhat ferrugimous............... ceecscecseeceeeee 4 feet. 
CoalPPETODSOMSISCAMMG te. cctee sass ess.eeccccseteccsocsecensrencess 1 foot to 6 inches. 
IMiesCllay GWAC! SLMENE <cc09 4000000000060000006000 beneeicestese sc A feet. 
lar bervialmtOKOMIOMMIVie rca sassctece dncce'se sve seecossnecccnuek ees 42 feet. (a) 


The quarries near Marietta and Constitution are all, except Mr. T. 
B. Townsend’s, worked in the grindstone stratum, and produce, besides’ 
grindstones, material for all general building purposes. The building 
stone is used principally at Marietta and at various points along the 
Ohio river. In different portions of the stratum there are sufficient 
varieties of texture to furnish all kinds of grits used for wet grinding, 
and the grindstones are shipped to all manufacturing points in the 
United States. The rock splits readily in the direction of the stratifi- 
cation. The advantages offered for the transportation of the product 
by the proximity of the quarries to the Ohio river greatly aid their de- 
velopment. 

The quarry of Mr. Townsend is located on the Muskingum river, 
and is devoted to the production of a material mainly for ‘bridge-build- 
ing purposes, and some for general purposes of construction. The 
section exposed in this quarry exhibits 65 feet of sand-rock, which 
becomes still heavier as the quarry progresses into the hill. It consists 
of layers from 43 to 18 feet in thickness. In the lower portion of the 
quarry the material is rather finer in texture and superior in quality 
to that in the upper portion. The quarry was opened for the special 
purpose of obtaining stone for the ice harbor, now in process of con- 
struction at Marietta ; but it also furnishes material for other structures. 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, p. 472; “Report of Second District,’ by E. B. Andrews. 
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LIMESTONE. 
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CINCINNATI GROUP.—The southwestern corner of Ohio is covered 
by what is called the Cincinnati group of limestones, a geological for- 
mation equivalent to the Hudson River beds of New York. These 
rocks were very early quarried and used for construction purposes, 
although the special quarries that are at present in operation have been 
much more recently developed. Quarries once located on the out- 
skirts of Cincinnati have suspended operations on account of the 
growth of the city. The material is mentioned in the early reports 
upon the geology of Ohio as having been used in 1838 for building, 
burning into lime, macadamizing roads, and even for ornamental pur- 
poses. (a) 

Professor Orton gives the following as the order in which the beds 
which constitute the Cincinnati group in southwestern Ohio are ar- 
ranged : 

The Point Pleasant beds, 50 feet thick, constitute the lowest of the 
series. The Cincinnati beds proper overlie these, and are 425 feet 
thick. The Lebanon beds are the highest, and are 300 feet thick. 
Quarries are developed in each of these horizons. The rocks where- 
ever they are quarried are very much alike, and are called in commerce 
blue limestones. As a rule they are filled with fossils, and occur in 
layers that are from half an inch to 12 inches in thickness, which are 
interstratified with beds of shale or clay. Protessor Orton says that 
while this blue limestone has been used from the first settlement of the 
country, it has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being serviceable rather 
than beautiful; but within the last few years it has been so treated 
by combination with other building stones as to produce very fine 
architectural effects, as can be seen in the recent buildings of the city 
and suburbs of Cincinnati. (6) 

The quarries in the Cincinnati group of limestones are located 
nedr Cincinnati, more on account of the local demand for the most ac- 
cessible stone than for the superior quality of the material at this point. 
There are limestones in the river bed which are upon the same level as 
the quarries which produce excellent stone at Covington, upon the 


(a) Professor Locke in Second Annual Report on Geological Survey of Ohio, by W. W. Mather, 1838. 
(0) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 378. 
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opposite shore. These beds are overlaid by 250 feet of shales, which 
are called by Professor Orton the ‘‘ Eden shales”; and these in turn 
are overlaid by the so-called “ Hill Quarry” beds of limestones, from 
which most of the stone used in the county is derived. 

Six quarries of importance are at present in operation at Cincinnati 
with exposures of from 40 to 75 feet, of which some 10 to 25 feet is dis- 
_ tributed throughout the section in layers from 1 inch to 10 inches in 
thickness. Slabs 6 feet long and 6 feet wide can be extracted. 

The li.ce which is burned from the stones of the Cincinnati group is 
dark and unfit for plastering, but for foundations, ete., it is of especial 
value, as it possesses some hydraulic capacity. Specifications for cellar 
walls, bridge abutments, etc., in this region always call for Cincinnati 
lime. 

Itis thus seen that the stone is interstratified with beds ofshale, which 
forms from one-fourth to one-third of the whole section. In other parts 
of the series the proportion of stone falls to one-tenth of the thickness. 
of the section, the main mass being composed of shale or clay. The stone 
seldom exists in such condition as to make a building stone that can be 
used in fronts, and it is mainly employed for rough construction, although 
some of the churches in Cincinnati have been built from it. 

As the dip of the blue-limestone beds is mainly to the north, while 
the direction of the Ohio valley at Cincinnati is toward the south, by 
proceeding up the river layers of the formation are brought to the sur- 
face that are lower than any occurring in the river quarries of the city. 
The Point Pleasant quarries, in Clermont county, are consequently 
situated in a different and lower level, and Professor Orton states that 
this section furnishes the most desirable building stone of the blue-lime- 
stone series. It dresses more easily and possesses a better shade of color, 
combined with a general exemption from the weathered seams that dis- 
figure the higher beds. The quarries are situated at the water’s edge, and 
river transportation enables the stone to be brought to the city easily. 
In a church on the corner of Kighth and Elm streets, Cincinnati, the ap- 
pearance of the stone can be seen to the best advantage. As the demand 
for the stone is local, the annual production fluctuates between wide 
limits, and the value of the product has sometimes fallen very low. 
There is quite a large number of small quarries in the neighborhood, 
each producing from $200 to $300 worth of stone annually. 


39 G. 
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The quarries in Butler county, from which are extracted the blue- 
limestone of the Cincinnati group, are situated at and near Hamilton. 
The character of the stone and the method of its occurrence are the same | 
as those of the other limestone obtained from this group. A quarry 
at Hamilton exhibits a section 40 feet thick, of which 18 feet is of stone 
distributed in layers of varying thickness throughout the whole section. 
The individual layers sre from 1 inch to 12 inches in thickness, and the 
heaviest layers are found at the bottom. 

The limestones of the Cincinnati group are all highly fossiliferous, 
and the number and variety of the forms found in them have given to 
them a geological celebrity. The quarrying operations are constantly 
bringing to light rare and interesting species, but the specimens which 
were collected and sent to the National Museum as typical contain a 
predominating number of fossils of the species Chaetetes (now Monticu- 
lipora), with the shells of brachiopods cemented together by limestone. 
When polished the stones appear very beautiful on account of the diversity 
and delicacy of these fossil forms, but owing to the presence of clay in the 
cementing material the polish is not uniform over the whole surface. 
This does not detract especially from the value of the stone for ornamental 
purposes, since the fossil forms which give the stone its beauty by 
receiving the highest polish are thereby brought into prominence. 

The fragments of fossils of which the stone so largely consists were 
apparently first washed together along with the clayey limestone and 
mud which forms the cement, and which fills the interiors of the fossil 
forms. This was apparently solidified into a vesicular rock, and the 
cavities were subsequently filled with clear crystalline calcite. The 
process of such formation is frequently seen in the Ohio limestone, some 
of which are porous, and are filled with cavities which are but partially 
filled with new crystalline product. Analyses were made of these lime- 
stones by Dr. Wormley for the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio. (a) 

The Point Pleasant rock, which is considered to be the best for 
building purposes, was by him shown to have the following composition : 


‘Per cent. 
Siliceous; matter sac) Leeesas ohisssctede cose oe oMeiresmaesaea Cuca awtiomeeseetawseeecmenes 12.00 
Aluminasand iron: OX1d Obs .cscecessescscocecossecne este cas tees ee ee eee tees 7.00 
Calcium carbonate.......... siiead ob higdieie sale Gloss eenes ot tos meena cats eaeteseee enc ae 79.30 
IW IB ese F Ta 0 aie iA eeine cori oG so necscboabicoGoooboadodo0si60ddb0s6 060600500 100000000000 0.91 
Total ss. coe es ccise awa eee daaseepiclewesecesseosee cane osuceion caetes aasl eos eeecmeeete 99.21 


(a) Geology of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 375. 
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NriaGArRA GROoUP.—The rocks of the Niagara period occupy that 
portion of Preble county in which quarries are extensively developed. 
The Niagara limestones in Ohio are very often called the Cliff lime- 
stones, because they stand in bluffs along the river valleys, and they are 
more esteemed as building stones than the rocks of the underlying Cin- 
cinnati group. 

The’following sketch by Professor Orton shows the arrangement of 
the rocks in this county : (6) 


f Guelph or Cedarville division. 
| Springfield stone. 
Upper SHURE Niagara group { Niagara shales. 
| Dayton stone. 
| Clinton limestone. 


Lower Silurian, Cincinnati group, Lebanon division. 


The approximate thicknesses of the divisions are aboutas follows: 


Feet. 
INTE GETED, PAROYD).s46580960000000600000600 09600000 00000000000 10080060000000000 5808GR0000B5000 75 
ShimbomelinaeStOmeweassnessceskec sacocsseecc ess eec ests eseecteclecectisisesseseocsestuc 15 
Cin CinTaWOO Wp Reece creck ee eee ceases ce eb a eeddcalcovcas eng wes eepestucecbebls 225 


Of these stones the blue limestone is quarried in the southern part 
of the county. and was formerly the main dependence in that region asa 
source of lime, but the Cliff limestone was brought subsequently into 
universal use as a substitute. 

The Clinton limestone has been largely in demand for chimney- 
backs, and has been found especially desirable for all those constructions 
which are exposed to fire or heat. It is an unevenly-bedded stone, often 
sandy in texture, but no quarries are so extensively developed in it as to 
merit consideration. 

The stone which is Hida near Haton is the geological equivalent 
of the building stone of Springfield and Yellow Springs. One of the 
largest and oldest of the quarries is 3 miles northeast of Eaton ; another, 
5 miles northeast of Katon, is smaller. A section of the first quarry 
shows 6 feet of so-called cutting stone at the bottom overlaid by 4 feet of 
a good building stone with 33 feet of drift material upon the top. A 
number of grades of material are quarried, and stone suitable for flag- 
gings and copings, as well as for fine and rough constructions, is obtained. 

It is stated that a stone 10 by 12 feet in superficial dimensions has 
been taken out, and that very much larger stones can be obtained. It 
is principally used for rough building purposes and is sent to Eaton, Ohio, 
and to Richmond, Indiana, by team and by rail. 


(b) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 409. 
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These quarries yield an unusually fine quality of flagging stone, the 
material lying in very even courses of suitable thickness. An analysis 
of the limestone was made for the Ohio survey by Professor Wormley, (c) 
and the composition of the stone is shown to be as follows: 


Calenimrcanr bomatetc cs ce reds cco ue cece eee aes Dee CT Teen .... 49.75 
WEFT SID 01a 5460 650008 600000 64005060000000000 00000000 "5050009000 suidtee Coeeboreare ease 35.87 
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The largest quarries in Preble county are located at New Paris. 
The building-stone courses are here accessible, but the production of 
burned lime is the chief industry, yielding twelve-nineteenths of the 
gross earnings ; the lime is distributed mainly to the westward by the 
railroads leading out of Richmond, Indiana. The quarries produce also 
flaggings, copings, bridge and building stones—in fact, the material for 
any construction can be here obtained. 

Immense blocks are said to have been quarried at this place. The 
chief market for the stone quarried at New Paris is in eastern Indiana. 
The specimens sent to the National Museum from Preble county are all 
of a drab color, compact, and rather earthy in appearance, incapable of 
taking a high polish, and possessing a characteristic appearance due to 
the presence of porphyritic crystals of a clear, glassy nature, and which 
become very prominent upon the smooth or polished surfaces. These 
glassy crystals are of calcite, and the forms of the fossils which are some- 
times seen are filled with the same olassy material. The earthy ground 
mass, which constitutes the bulk of the rock, will not dissolve in dilute 
acid, and is of a dolomitic character, as is shown by the analyses that 
have been cited. The stones consist of irregular, minute grains, which 
are closely fitted together with rhombohedral crystals of dolomite de- 
veloped among them. All of the sections when magnified show very 
numerous but exceedingly small particles of pyrites. This is what prob- 
ably produced the 4 or 6 inches of sap or discolored rock adjoining 
the natural clefts. 7 

The limestones quarried at Piqua, Miami county, are from the low- 


(c) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 405. 
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est horizon of the Niagara formation, (a) and are therefore exact equiva- 
lents of the Dayton stone. They are immediately underlaid by the 
Clinton limestones, and the glacial action has plowed away the stones 
of the Springfield and Covington type which once overlaid them. The 
material here extracted is of good quality. The stone lands sometimes 
bring $2,000 per acre near Dayton. Their value is indicated by the cir- 
cumstance that, although the stone is not more than 16 feet in thickness, 
it is frequently extracted in places where 20 feet of dirt and drift must be 
removed from above it. The stone belonging to this horizon is usually 
very strong, specimens having been found to resist a crushing force of 30 
tons on a 2-inch cube. The quarries are situated at and directly south 
of Piqua, upon the west side of the river, with the exception of one 
quarry 23 miles south of the town. ‘The material is sent by rail, canal, 
and team to the neighboring towns and cities of Ohio and Indiana, where 
it is used mostly for rough building purposes. No prominent structures 
have as yet been constructed from it. ‘The thickness of the strata varies, 
and it is therefore possible to obtain slabs suitable for pavements. In- 
deed, it is claimed that slabs 20 feet square from some quarries are 
accessible. The town of Piqua is mostly paved with this stone, utilizing 
for this purpose the poorer and inferior layers. The walks would be 
,greatly improved by the use of the better layers. 

In the quarries immediately at Piqua, about 23 feet of the lowest 
_ layers are heavy and thick, and are used for bridge stones. Then follow 
about 7 feet of building stone, overlaid in one quarry by 1 foot of well 
stone and 2 feet of drift, and in the others there are 7 or 8 feet of Grift 
to be removed. Quarries below the town are overlaid by 22 feet of 
drift, the lower portion of which is composed of fragments of broken 
limestone, of all sizes and shapes, piled together with an intermixture 
of gravel. ‘This stone, like the Dayton stone, is mainly composed of 
calcium carbonate, which, it is said, usually constitutes over 90 per cent. 
of the whole. That it varies, however, between quite wide limits is 
shown by the circumstance that of the two specimens sent on, one is quite 
dolomitic, and will dissolve but little in dilute hydrochloric acid. It 
contains streaks and clear crystalline spots, which are of calcium carbo- 
nate, and under the microscope in minute structure it is found to con- 
tain more or less of sharply-defined crystals, which are probably 
dolomite. The stone in some of its layers contains more or less 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 468: “Geology of Miami County,” by 
John Hussey. 
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pyrites, and is mainly of the variety which is called blue limestone. 
Some of it will receive a tolerably fair polish, and when thus treated it 
has a prettily-mottled structure, or a gray and white-banded structure, 
according as the blocks are polished upon a plane parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to the stratification. 

The Dayton lhmestone is an evenly-bedded, massive, gray carbonate 
of lime, which is sparingly charged with fossils, and which is quarried 
from the very lowermost courses of the Niagara formation. It is found 
in firm, heavy courses that are at times 10 feet in thickness, though 
often very much less. So-called cutting stone is obtained from these 
beds. This term ‘cutting stone” is generally employed to designate 
stone which comes out in large blocks suitable for steps, platforms, ete. 
Cutting stone is sharply distinguished from building stones in all the 
quarries of western Ohio, and brings several times the price per cubic 
foot of the latter. The thinner and inferior strata serve a great divers- 
ity of uses. 

Although stone of excellent quality occurs in various portions of 
Montgomery and Greene counties, the market has been thus far largely 
supplied by the quarries situated in the neighborhood of Dayton. Five 
quarries have there been opened in a belt which lies a mile and a half 
east of the town, whose sections exhibit 5 feet of the so-called cutting 
stone, overlaid by from 10 to 18 feet of drift. They produce all kinds of 
building stone (graded in from three to six grades), which is mainly sent 
to Dayton and to Cincinnati. The court-house and some of the churches 
in Dayton were constructed of this stone. 

Another quarry in this same horizon, situated 73 miles north of 
Dayton, has only 5 feet of drift to be removed; but, on the other hand, 
the thickness of the stratum of cutting stone is least in this quarry. 
The court-house at Sidney, Ohio, is built of this stone. | 

At a quarry operated 6 miles east of Dayton the deposit consists of 
4 feet of cutting stone, overlaid by 6 feet of a yellow-colored stone, the 
whole capped by 9 feet of drift. Two miles farther to the east lies a 
quarry which contains 4 feet of cutting stone overlaid by 3 feet of drift. 
The last two quarries are in Greene county. 

Quarries have been opened in the same stratum of stone in the 
neighborhood of Xenia, and these have been widely known and exten- 
sively worked. This is in fact one of the three localities to which the 
contracts for the foundations of large works in Cincinnati were formerly 
confined, the specifications calling for Xenia, Centerville, or Dayton 
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stone. This is the easternmost exposure of the last named stone. The 
Dayton limestone is a peculiar and exceptional member of the great 
Niagara series in southwestern Ohio. It lies in lenticular masses of 
comparatively small extent, perhaps not more than two or three square 
miles occurring in any one area. Throughout Montgomery and Greene 
counties the shale, which forms the next succeeding layer of the Niagara 
formation, has in almost all cases been removed by erosion, and thus it 
happens that the stone is immediately covered with the deposits of 
bowlders, clay, and dirt, as described. ‘he glaciers which have pro- 
duced this result have polished and striated the rocks in many cases. 

The composition of the Dayton limestone is shown from the follow- 
ing analysis, made by Dr. Locke in 1838: (a) 


Per cent. 
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The stone from the McDonald quarry, near Xenia, has been analyzed 
by Professor Wormley, (6) with the following result : 


Per cent 
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When examined under the microscope these stones, as illustrated 
by the samples sent, are found to be composed largely of fossil fragments, 
which are so broken and destroyed as to be unrecognizable to the un- 
aided eye. ‘These fragments are united by an extremely fine-ground 
mass, in which here and there a sharply-definded rhombohedral form is 
porphyritically developed. These porphyritic crystals are quite promi- 
nent in the stone from the Huffman Stone Company’s quarry, near 


(a) Report of Progress upon the Geological Survey of Ohio, 1869, p. 152. 
(0) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II. Part i, p. 669. 
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Dayton. A section of this stone was treated with dilute acid, when 
everything dissolved with the greatest facility, with the exception of 
‘these porphyritic crystals, which may consequently be supposed to be 
rhombohedrons of dolomite which have developed themselves in the 
mass of calcite. Although stones of such excellent quality are obtained 
from the Dayton beds, it is necessary to mention that stones occur 
in which pyrites exist in large crystals at least half an inch square. 
Pyrites is recognizable in the thin section of all specimens sent to us, 
though this ingredient is not so disastrous in a stone of this nature as it 
is inother more porous stones, in which the pyrites would not merely be 
reached much quicker by the decomposing agencies, but in which the 
products of decomposition would more quickly find their way through 
the cracks and crevices of the stone. The material has attained a high 
reputation. It has been more or less used at various points, as Chicago, 
Louisville, Columbus and Toledo. Cincinnati has used it largely, but 
for the last 15 or 20 years it has not been shipped so extensively to these 
points. 

Beds of the Dayton limestone are developed in Clinton county. 
They have been quarried at Wilmington and Centerville, but the old 
quarries which have been reported as in active operation during the 
census year are situated 14 miles southwestward from Lumberton. The 
quarry consists of 5 feet of stone, which is mostly used for rough building 
purposes, and is overlaid by 2 feet of drift. The material is hard, very 
compact, and capable even of assuming a quite high polish. It 1s also 
very noticeable that the rock, which to the unaided eye appears so com- 
pact and non-fossiliferous, really contains a very great number of fossil 
fragments. It also contains some pyrites, distributed through the mass 
in the form of very sharply defined cubical crystals, which in the speci- 
mens sent are entirely invisble to the unaided eye, and which cannot be 
called deleterious. There are yellowish spots and streaks in some of 
the layers, but this appears to result from the inclusion of clayey material 
rather than from the oxidation of the iron sulphide. The stone from 
this quarry finds its market principally in Clinton and Fayette counties. 

The rocks in Clarke county (c) are like those found in Montgomery 
and Greene counties, but the important quarrying operations are all 
carried on in the upper beds of the Niagara formation, which are typi- 


(c) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 450: Geology of Clarke County, by Edward 
Orton. 
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cally developed at and about Springfield. These beds are of particular 
value, as they possess a greater thickness than any one of the under- 
lying formations in the county, and cover a much wider area. In the 
same quarries building stones of excellent quality are combined with 
material that is converted into peculiarly excellent lime. The accom- 
panying section of the rocks at Springfield indicates the relationship of 
the beds. | 


The underlying shale occupies the position of the limestone which 
is quarried so extensively at Dayton and at Piqua. The overlying beds 
of building stone have given the name to the so-called Springfield 
division of the Niagara, and the less compact layers of the overlying so- 
called Guelph formation are broken up and burned. 

The Springfield building stone is a carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
containing only small percentages of silica and alumina. Its usual color 
is a light drab, although blue and yellow courses occur. The lght- 
colored stone sometimes is defaced by faint reddish stveaks which are 
caused by the presence of iron oxide, and which render the stone unfit 
for some of the finer uses. The thickness of this deposit of building 
stone is not more than 20 feet, and is usually less. The lowest courses 
are blue in color, and although massive in appearance, they sometimes 
prove treacherous as building stones, for they are liable to lose their 
dressing surfaces, while their seams widen and they undergo a slow dis- 
integration. The walls of the jail in Springfield furnish an illustration 
of these characteristics. The drab courses are almost all of durable build- 
ing stone, and furnish an invaluable supply of building material for 
Springfield and the adjacent country. 

The difference between the blue and the yellow courses in most of 
the limestones of Ohio appears to depend upon whether the iron exists as 
pyrites or as oxide of iron. The pyrites existing in a fine state of sub- 
division appears black even under the microscope, and the blue color of 
the stones apparently disappears with the oxidation of the pyrites. This 
furnishes an illustration of the circumstance that stones are often im- 
proved by decompositions which take place inside the beds, for if their 
value is not thereby destroyed there is much less danger of a disintegra- 
tion by a decomposition of the quarried stones. 

, From quarries within 13 miles west of Springfield the material for 
the culverts in the state road were obtained, and the material for the 
bridge at Marysville and for the Masonic hall at Urbana. These quar- 
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ries are known as the old state quarries, because the material was used 
in many constructions on the National road. The quarriesare large, but 
the stone from them is used chiefly in building cellar walls, foundations, 
and other rough work of a similar nature. 

Two miles west of Springfield are situated four quarries which 
furnish similar stone, that is used in Springfield, Dayton, Urbana,:Lon- 
don, and Marysville. In all of them the cap-rocks are burned into 
lime, and the larger portion of the profits results from its sale. 

In all cases it is the overlying Guelph beds which are burned, as 
the courses of building stones contain a considerable percentage of silica 
and alumina, and cannot be converted into good lime, although some of 
this material makes a fair cement. The lime product of these quarries 
finds its way in small quantities as far as New Orleans. Itis mild, cool, 
and strong, and also very white. There is no trouble in laying seven 
bricks with one spreading of mortar, and skillful workmen can lay 
twelve bricks with one spreading. The superior quality of this lime is 
worthy of note, since it is ordinarily considered that the value of lime 
is diminished by the presence of magnesia. 

The composition of the Springfield limestones is shown by the 
following analyses of the middle and upper beds in Mr. Frey’s quarries 
near Springfield. These analyses were made by Professor Wormley for 
the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio: (a) 


Middle bed. Upper bed. 
Calcinmhcarbonatemecnccnes scene etereeeencceer 54.70 54.70 
Magnesiumy carbonatelec.ccscssisecenyenecesecesceesceceess 44.93 42,37 
Alumina and iron sesquioxide ......... cececscecereneee 0.20 1.00 
SIN GCEOUS IMAtbE Hm oeciuesceuesecuseseae et eoskn cuetoneceoneate 0.10 1.50 
Totals cies ietis sesssvseshaeotened cece aaneueanat pata cenaes 99.93 99.57 


It is thus seen that the rocks are very nearly typical dolomites. 
They vary somewhat in composition, but not so as to at all influence 
their value as building stones. They possess an open and porous struc- 
ture, and are incapable of assuming a polish or being used for ornamental 
purposes. In their microscopic structure they are seen to be of the 
erystalline granular type, the fossiliferous character being obliterated 
from the microscopic structure, although fossils are not rare in the rock. 

The Yellow Springs quarries produce a magnesian limestone which 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Parti, p. 474. 
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is very easily worked, and the larger part of which is durable. These 
quarries are upon the same horizon as the Springfield quarries, and pro- 
duce stone of the same nature. The courses vary in thickness from 4 
to 14 inches, and some of them answer very well for cutting stone. The 
same qualified commendation ‘can be given to them for flagging, but 
the quarries have not been extensively developed with the end in view 
of producing this material. For general masonry the stone has proved 
very serviceable, and for economy is not surpassed by any stone in the 
state. ‘There are two colors, which are obtained from different courses, 
and which are denominated as blue and drab ; the blue courses weather 
to drab in exposed places, but it is not certain that all of the drab 
beds have been made by oxidation of blue layers. The blue beds 
sometimes prove treacherous, and even the firm and massive appear- 
ance ‘of the stone furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to 
withstand the atmosphere. By far the larger portion, however, is 
excellent in this respect, and the drab courses are almost without excep- 
tion satisfactory. | 

Three-quarters of the gross earnings of these quarries are, on an 
average, obtained from the sale of lime, sent to market under the name 
of the Springfield lime, which is the standard for southwestern Ohio. 

A section of the quarry shows at the bottom some layers of building 
and cutting stone, above which is a 10-foot bed of solid limestone con- 
taining the well-known fossils Pentamerus oblongus, and above are 18 
feet of the “shelly” limestone, which is burned. The principal quarry 
at this place produces stone for bridges, steps, and sills, which are 
principally used in the vicinity of Yellow Springs. The composition of 
the stone from this quarry is indicated by the following analysis by 
Professor Wormley: (a) 


Per cent. 
Salim CAT MOOMALC Ms eaiere sche ke ace se Oucee seca saeeeen tecsencaceee walreve sensor enaecues 51.10 
Magnesium Carbonate ..........s0sessccssecesssceestaeee ce AHN aia ie wha hc Wh 41.12 
SAMOPAINGUSIT CAmsreccis care twacincssecc ccs some coset et aecceut sees sassanee Soa saeoasaee 5.40 
AMIN as witha Grace OlITONY OXI Crs cesecesastete re csccosescorcencse! crosses 1.40 

MG Gas Sea eres eer sec aminaan ce seat piece waicleeee's clobeielae cosaiald cautere sien abibis wets 99.02 


Several quarries in Miami county resemble those at Springfield, and 
are located in the same geological stratum. ‘They are rendered valuable 


(a) Report of the Geolcgical Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, Part i, p. 672. 
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by the circumstance that for 50 miles in some directions there is no other 
developed quarry. To the northeast, north, and northwest the region 
is heavily buried under beds of drift, and consequently building stones 
are inaccessible. The material from the Covington quarries is dis- 
tributed, therefore, very widely. The stripping is light, the drainage 
easy, the quantity and quality of the stone are both excellent; and great 
variety exists in the thickness of the various strata. 

The Covington stone is chiefly used for building and bridge con- 
struction, and it is mostly consumed in Covington, Ohio, and Win- 
chester and Marion, Indiana. Some bridges on the Pan-Handle railroad 
have been constructed from this material. At the town of Covington 
there are six quarries in active operation, as indicated by the table. 
Some of these must soon be given up, for they lie within the city limits, 
and houses are being now constructed in their immediate neighborhood. 

The material resembles that which is quarried at Springfield in 
being porous and easily cut. Of the specimens sent to the museum one 
was blue and one yellow, and upon examination it was found that they 
differed not merely in the circumstance already mentioned, in that the 
blue layers contain unoxidized pyrites and the other hydrous iron 
oxide, but the blue specimen was a dolomite which would not effervesce 
in acids, while the yellow specimen was much more calcareous. In 
microscopic properties this stone presents no peculiarities. It belongs 
to what we have designated as the porphyritic type; that is, it contains 
rhombohedral crystals of dolomite developed in a mass of formless 
grains of calcite. 


In Shelby county the upper portion of the Niagara formation is 
developed, and several quarries have been opened, the products of which 
are almost entirely burned into lime. Building stones can be there 
obtained at any time and in any quantity desired. 


Hancock county is occupied by rocks of the Niagara and Helderberg 
periods, and although the Niagara rocks which from here extend in a 
narrow strip northward to lake Erie appear to be separated from that 
great area of Niagara rocks in which the Springfield and Dayton quarries 
are situated ; they probably extend beneath the Helderberg rocks that 
intervene and form a portion of the same deposit. ‘The rocks quarried 
at Findlay possess characters almost identical with those of the Spring- 
field stones. ‘They possess a rather porous and open structure, are drab 
in color, and occur in courses from 3 to 12 inches in thickness. The 
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stone is strong and durable, and none of it has as yet shown any bad 
effects from exposure to moisture or frost. It is rather hard to dress, 
and stone-workers call it ‘“‘ plucky.” The horizontal surfaces are gene- 
rally roughened by small angular prominences which fit into corres- 
ponding depressions in the superimposed layer, forming the structure 
which is known as “ suture” jointings. The dip here is very slight, and 
the top course in allof the Findlay quarries is evenly bedded and about 
1 foot thick. The “seams” (open joints) are from 25 to 100 feet apart, 
and the close joints usually run at right angles to these seams at greater or 
less intervals. For this reason, if the quarry is stripped over a sufficient 
space, the rock can be obtained without blasting. The material from 
these quarries is used for the foundations of buildings and for bridge 
abutments in the county, and last year some was shipped to Seneca and 
Allen counties. 

In composition the stone from the Findlay quarries is dolomitic 
and possesses the characters of the upper Niagara beds. In microscopic 
structure it is beautifully crystalline, the whole mass of the rock being 
made up of an aggregate of more or less well-defined rhombohedral 
crystals. 

It appears that blocks much larger than can possibly be required are 
obtainable here, and that the material, although at present used only for 
rough construction, could be safely applied asa building stone. Although 
the present quarries have been opened quite recently, along the same 
streams upon which these are situated and within a short distance of 
them, quarries have been in operation for more than twenty years. 

LowER HELDERBERG.—The Lower Helderberg formation is ex- 
posed in a narrow strip (a) upon the boundaries of Highland and Ross 
counties, and indeed more stone is taken from the quarries at Greenfield 
than from any others in the Helderberg formation of Ohio. The stoneis 
regular in its bedding, and, therefore, curbings and crossings of excellent 
quality are easily extracted. In the Cincinnati market it is largely 
employed for these purposes. Slabs 3 or 4 inches thick, with a super- 
ficial area of 4 feet, can be obtained with surfaces as smooth and regular 
as if sawed. ‘These stones can be used for door-steps and like purposes 
without any dressing. ‘The courses are never heavy, seldom exceeding 
14 inches, and usually ranging between 4 and 8 inches in thickness, 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of Progress in 1870, p. 255: “ Geology of Highland County,’’ 
by Professor Edward Orton. 
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The stone is exceedingly strong, 2-inch cubes having been found to stand 
a pressure of over 50,000 pounds. The quarries produce no waste 
material, as their spalls are saved to be burned into lime of fair quality. 
Perpetual kilns are set upon the edge of the Greenfield quarries, the 
floors of which are kept clean and free from accumulations of refuse of 
any kind, and the lime produced is similar to that obtained from the 
Niagara formations, but it possessess in some degree hydraulic properties 
which make it especially adaptable for outside work. 


The stone produced is drab in color when first raised, but upon 
exposure it generally acquires a yellowish-brown shade. It is ordinarily 
used only for the rougher purposes of construction and for flaggings and 
curbings, but, by proper selection and skillful dressing, stone can be 
obtained from the quarries that produce a good architectural effect. 
Without such an exercise of taste and judgment, the stone does not 
appear well, owing to its monotonous gray color, which contrasts un- 
pleasantly with the white lines of mortar. On the other hand, its 
regular bedding renders it peculiarly suitable for ordinary purposes, as 
it can be laid upon its even bed surfaces easily, and therefore can be 
worked with facility and economy. The stone findsits principal market 
in Cincinnati. | 

Tt will be noticed that of the large quarries which supply the Cin- 
cinnati market but one is in Highland county. ‘The other is situated in 
the town of Greenfield, in Ross county. Inthe Highland County quarry 
one-twentieth of the profit results from the sale of lime, but in the Ross 
County quarry more than one-half is burned. 


In the Ross County quarry the section shows 42 feet of stone dis- 
posed in layers, all of which are available. The quarry is capped by 
10 feet of drift material, which constitutes all of the stripping. The 
Highland County quarry shows 35 feet of stone of a like character over- 
laid by 6 feet of drift. | 


The stone in the main is non-fossiliferous, but upon the surfaces of 
a few layers there are found the forms of the Leperditia alta, which is a 
characteristic fossil of the Helderberg formation. A layer of concretions 
from 1 inch to 3 inches in diameter is found in the upper part of the 
section, and short cylindrical columns which fall out, leaving cylindrical 
cavities in the stone 3 or 4 inches in diameter, occur in considerable 
numbers, and which are supposed to be due to the effects of pressure. 

Nodules of zinc-blende are not uncommon in the Greenfield stone, 
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and the fossil corals are sometimes composed of silica, which also is 
distributed through some of the stone in bands that separate the layers. 

In composition the stone is nearly a typical dolomite, as is indicated 
by the following analysis: (6) 


Per cent. 

Gal ChIMMACATOOMALE Merete nec e rear et ae Nec etl Sealoveinen tetlenaneceis ovencvace Gey 'e 53.67 
IWreM EST CFE SOLES? 650006000000 860 000.000 056 650. 000.900 650905 40 dssHoDBEO.G66 cogGoGGeG hy!) 
Alumina and ir0n ......ccseseeseseeeeessereeeeeeesteeees teens eeeeeeseseee sense sevees 1.30 
Calciummandsmagnesitmisilicateseercutecscmssetessesccscieseon iced: osace 1,44 
Sit CAPE Reece ac coe eacisee can ctie sine coerce Sats celonciese sacbustesm'ss'arccs Uvewiss 1.00 
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When examined under the microscope the whole stone shows the 
characteristic crystalline granular structure of the Helderberg formation. 
There are streaks of iron oxide and carbonaceous matter which proceed 
in regular wavy lines through the sections, and these bituminous sub- 
stances are what give to the stone the strong fetid odor which is produced 
by striking or cutting it. The quality of the lime produced is another 
evidence that magnesian limestones may be converted into lime of ex- 
cellent quality. . 

Quarry operations have been carried on at Greenfield since the first 
settlement of the country, to satisfy the local demand, but in recent 
times the business has been greatly enlarged for the more distant markets 
along the line of railroads, and especially for the Cincinnati demand. 
The supply of stone is practically inexhaustible. 

In the southern and western part of Champaign county the Helder- 
berg or Water-lime rocks have been quarried in numerous places ; 
formerly a quarry at Salem supplied most of the local demand, and the 
building and flagging stones used in Urbana were obtained there until the 
sandstone of Bereasuperseded them. The stone obtained in the neighbor- 
hood of Urbana is of indifferent quality for building purposes, but here 
it is found in a drift-covered region in an area which for 25 or 30 miles 

‘in each direction is devoid of stone. Only about 14 feet of the upper 
strata have been much quarried. The floor has been sunk to a greater 
depth, and the stone from the lower courses is proving itself to be a 
valuable building stone for rougher work. There is no so-called cutting 


(b) Report of Progress of Geological Survey of Ohio, 1870, p. 287. e 
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stone in the quarry, and the accompanying section will give an idea of 
the method in which the strata of the Helderberg are arranged at_this 
point. It will be noticed that there is much greater diversity as regards 
stratification than is shown in the Greenfield quarries. 

The specimen sent to the National Museum is a light drab stone, 
somewhat streaked with red. Its material is of the same character as 
that of the other Helderberg stones—that is, a dolomite with a fine, 
crystaline, microscopic structure, and which emits a bituminous odor 
when struck with a hammer, although the odor is not so strong as in the 
case of some other Helderberg rocks. 


Allen county is almost entirely covered by limestones of the Water- 
lime or Helderberg formation, (@) and all of the quarries that have been 
considered worthy of note extract stone from these beds that is used for 
the more ordinary building purposes and for foundations and under- 
pinnings. The upper beds of the Niagara formation occur in the south- 
eastern corner of the county, and a few quarries were once opened in 
those rocks, but the building material that was extracted was inferior, 
and the production of quicklime from them was not profitable. 

Although the building stone obtained from the Helderberg is, as a 
rule, not of excellent quality, still, as it is the only accessible material, 
it is of much value. 

The stone quarried directly in Lima is an inferior building stone, 
and is seldom used for foundations above ground, but is in demand for 
the underground portions of foundations. The quarry is worked more 
to obtain stone for macadamizing than for any other purpose. It occurs in 
thin layers, and a block 6 inches thick is seldom obtained. ‘This thinly- 
bedded character renders it applicable as a flagging stone ; the bedding, 
however, is uneven. 

The material obtained from this quarry is a dark gray dolomite, 
which is quite porous in its character ; it dissolves in hot acid with very 
little residue, and the solution is found to contain only traces of iron 
oxide, which the microscope proves to exist in the state of pyrites. The 
polishing of a face upon this stone renders its fossiliferous character very 
prominent, which is not common in the rocks of this formation. The 
stone is very bituminous and gives forth a fetid odor when struck with 


the hammer. 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, Part i, p. 397: Report on the “Geology of Allen County,’’ 
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A quarry 4 miles north of Lima is said to produce some material of 
much better quality. It is situated near the Dayton and Michigan 
railroad, but a side track could not be constructed to it without con- 
siderable expense on account of the heavy grading that would be 
necessary. Some of the courses are over | foot thick, and some from 
4 to 6 inches thick have been used for sidewalk paving in front of the 
Lima Machine Works, where it gives indication of both strength and 
durability. The following is a section of the strata in the quarry : 


Feet. 
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There is no natural drainage below the paving stone, and for this 
reason the underlying blue-stone has not been extensively quarried. 
According to the testimony of all builders and contractors the stone in 
the bottom of this quarry is the best building material found within a 
radius of at least 30 miles. The shaly rock which overlies the blue- 
stone forms good material for the macadamizing of roads. The material 
above the paving stone, which is used for foundations, occurs in thin 
beds which are never more than 3 inches in thickness. 

The specimen which was sent from this quarry was taken from the 
lower or “‘blue-stone” layers ; it has a dark-gray color, finely banded 
with yet darker lines, and much more compact than most of the stones 
sent from the quarries in the Helderberg. Indeed, no pores or cavities 
were found in it, and its texture was such that it admitted of a fair 
polish, as indeed do most of the Helderberg limestones. ‘The stone 
from this quarry is a. dolomite, but on being dissolved in hot acid quite 
a large residue of argillaceous character is left undissolved, and it con- 
tains bituminous substances which impart to it the character of a fetid 
limestone. It contains little or no iron. 

A quarry is situated 53 miles zortheast of Lima, and the following 
section indicates its character and the uses to which the stone is applied : 
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As in the case of the preceding quarry, the thickness of the stratum 
of the gray building stone is as yet undetermined. It occurs in courses 
from 3 to 6 inches thick. The upper 3 feet of stone, which is used for 
the purpose of macadamizing, is extracted with neither profit nor loss. 
The material is a more or less porous dolomite of a gray color, mottled 
and streaked with black, which is due to the arrangement of the bitu- 
minous substances contained in the stone. Of the two specimens sent to 
the National Museum, one was polished upon a surface parallel with the 
stratification, and this treatment developed a beautiful structure, due to 
the presence of a fossil bryozoan, which filled the layer that was cut. 
Thus the presence of a fossil in abundance was demonstrated, although 
the rough stone gave no indication of a fossiliferous character. This 
stone and the one previously described from Lima are the only stones 
of a fossiliferous character which were sent to the Museum, and which 
were obtained from the Helderberg formation. 


These stones are thus most markedly contrasted with those from 
the Niagara, which are almost all fossiliferous, as is indicated by micro- 
scopic examination, which very often renders the forms evident when 
they are invisible to the naked eye. 


In the eastern part of the township of Bluffton the quarries are 
better adapted to supplying flagging than building stone, since the 
thickness of the strata usually varies from 1 inch to 3 inches. When 
properly laid down these slabs make a very durable paving material for 
sidewalks, cellar bottoms, ete. They are very hard, but break quite easily 
into any required shape. ‘The stone is dark-colored and of the same 
character as those previously described. Its color is imparted to it by 
bituminous substances, and the dark streaks with which it is filled are 
very irregular, so that a pattern not at all unattractive to the eye is 
developed upon the smooth or polished surfaces of the blocks, and when 
dressed in the usual way and laid with white mortar they make a beau- 
tiful wall for smaller buildings. Such large blocks have been moved as 
to insure the possibility of obtaining blocks as large as might be desired. 

Although the quarries described have been recently opened, the 
stone has been quarried in the immediate neighborhood for fifteen years. 

Scott’s Crossing is situated 4 miles east of Delphos, on the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago railroad. A quarry at this place 
produced a drab-colored limestone, which occurs in courses from 3 to 
11 inches thick, and which serves very well for foundations. Samples 
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which have been in walls for over fifty years show no signs of decay. 
The quarry is situated in the bed of the Auglaize river, and is not worked 
early in the spring nor late in the fall, when the water is high. A slight 
dam is built about the quarry, which is washed out every winter, and in 
addition heavy rains in the summer frequently destroy the works. No 
more permanent dam is built, since the site of the quarry is often 
changed, and no excavation has been made in the vicinity to exceed 6 feet 
in depth. The material is mostly used in the vicinity for bridge abut- 
ments and at Delphos for foundations for buildings. It has been sent, to 
a limited extent, into Mercer county, over the Toledo, Delphos, and 
Birmingham railroad, to localities where the Piqua stone is not so readily 
sent. Ten inches of coarse sand, gravel, and other river deposits cover 
the stone, and about 18 inches of the cap-rock is used upon the public 
highways. This is one of the best building stones quarried in Allen 
county for the purposes to which it is applied. 

Van Wert county is covered in its northwestern part by the Niagara 
beds. The Helderberg limestone underlies the rest of the county, but 
only few exposures of the rock of either kind are known, as the whole 
region is mostly covered by drift. (a) ‘The county is entirely agricul- 
tural, and the stones where quarried furnish materials that are used 
only for foundations in that neighborhood or burned for lime. The 
lime-kilns at Straughn have caused the most extensive quarrying opera- 
tions, and the Helderberg stones there extracted are said to burn easily 
and cheaply to a beautiful white lime. The Van Wert quarry, which 
is the only one reported as producing any considerable umount of build- 
ing material, also produces quicklime; and during the last census year 
the value of the lime produced was about equal to that of the building 
stone. The Van Wert stone is a light gray dolomite, which is found in 
courses from 3 to 7 inches thick. The material thus far has given 
evidence of being a good building stone. Openings have been made 
in the limestone at several other points in the county ; for example, on 
the Little Auglaize, in the northeastern part of the county, a stone 


very much like the Bluffton limestone has been quarried to a small 
extent forthe Delphos market. In the northwestern part of the county 


some building stone is said to have been obtained in much thicker 
courses than in any other part. 
A very light gray limestone has been quarried at Charloe, on the 


(a) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part I, p. 314: “ Geology of Van Wert County,’ 
‘by N. H. Winchell. _ 
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Auglaize river, in Paulding county, which belongs to the Corniferous 
formation. This Paulding limestone is a soft stone which occurs in 
courses about 3 feet thick. It has been sawed, and was used in the 
foundation of the court-house and also in that of the Russel House at 
Defiance, where it has suffered from the action of moisture and frost. 
As other specimens of the same stone do not show this disintegration, 
its defective character is very likely due to the circumstance that it was 
quarried too late in the season. A blue limestone is also quarried about 
5 miles farther down the river from Charloe, which occurs in courses 
from 6 to 18 inches thick, and has been used for the construction of 
locks on the Miami and Hrie canal. It is not durable when: exposed 
to atmospheric action, and the quarries have been abandoned. The 
demand for the material has been destroyed by the introduction of the 
White House stone from the north and the Piqua stone from the south. 


Tiffin is situated exactly upon the boundary between the Niagara 
_and the Helderberg rocks, in Seneca county, and its quarries, although 
producing only Helderberg rocks, show at some times, at their bases, 
exposures of the underlying Niagara limestones. ‘These quarries are 
located on, the eastern side of the ridge known as the Cincinnati axis, 
and the characteristics of the rocks are much the same as those in the 
quarries on the western side of the anticlinal in the Helderberg forma- 
tion; but the stones at Tiffin are more massive, and are therefore more 
suitable for heavy construction. The courses are often 26 inches in 
thickness, and the stones produced are used largely for foundations and 
bridge work. The product of quicklime from these quarries is also large. 


The stone is light drab in color; it is bituminous, and gives forth 
a strong odor when hammered, but this characteristic is not so marked 
as in the dark-colored varieties. ‘The principal market for all three of 
the quarries situated in Tiffin is furnished by the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Beside the quarries in the table there are several smaller ones 
which are worked in the vicinity of the town, and which produce the 
same kind of material in less amount. 


A short distance west of Fremont several quarries have been opened 
in the strata of the Water-lime or Helderberg formation. 


_ The only quarry at this point of sufficient importance on account of 
its production of building stone is situated one mile to the west of Fre- 
mont, and in this the value of the lime which was produced from the 
quarry during the census year was ten times that of the building stone. 
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The strata suitable for building purposes are from 1 foot to 10 feet in 
thickness, and the material which does not make an excellent quicklime 
is comparatively small. As a building stone the material is superior to 
much of that used in counties to the southwest, although not equal to the 
Sandusky and Marblehead limestones. It is ofa light drab color, full 
of small cavities, and works very easily, and some of it is soft and pure 
enough to be sawed. ‘The stripping is sold for macadamizing. It pre- 
sents the usual microscopic characteristics of the Helderberg rocks, and 
it dissolves in hot acid, leaving a very slight residue. The qualitative 
analysis indicates that it is composed of remarkably pure dolomite. 


CoRNIFEROUS.—Quite a variety of stone is found in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbus, for although Franklin county is flat it has a number 
of geological formations within its limits. To the east lie the Waverly 
sandstones and the Huron shale, but the limestones of the Corniferous, 
which lie to the west of Columbus, are by far the most important from 
an economic stand-point. Thick and heavy layers of stone exist among 
the strata. From the different layers material suitable for the most 
diverse uses can be obtained, good quicklime can be made, and being in 
part a very pure carbonate of lime, the stone is desirable as a flux for 
smelting iron ores. Of late it has been very extensively applied to the 
latter purpose, especially in the Hocking Valley region. The quarries are 
all situated a few miles to the west of Columbus, and have been operated 
for a long time. Some which have been the most important, for instance 
the state quarries, from which the material for the state-house and for 
walls of the state-prison was extracted, are no longer worked, but all of 
the quarries mentioned in the census tables are immediately about the old 
quarries and extract the same material. While the state-house was in pro- 
cess of construction, and stone of the best quality was in demand, the Cor- 
niferous limestone was worked to a greater depth than it is at present, for 
the finest quality of stone is found in the lower layers. At present the 
production of building stone is subordinate to the production of lime 
and flux. 


The Columbus limestone is dense, compact, and strong. There are 
12 feet of the upper courses in the present quarries that average 93 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and frequently the percentage rises to 95 or 
96, while, on the other hand, there are localities where the Corniferous 
limestone becomes nearly a typical dolomite, as at Bellefontaine. The 
stone is fossiliferous, but the fossils are very firmly cemented and do 
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not appear to weather out ; in some cases, indeed, the fossil appears to be 
firmer than its surrounding stone. In microscopic structure the stone 
bears the appearance of a fragmental stone, being composed almost 
entirely of fragments of fossils. Im the finer ground mass very perfect 
little rhombohedrons of dolomite are developed, which in number are 
apparently disproportionate to the amount of magnesia contained in the 
stone. Many of the fossils have apparently retained their primitive 
condition, but others have been dissolved away and the forms filled with 
crystalline calcite; and this will perhaps explain the different behavior 
of the fossils in weathering. The stone is somewhat bituminous in 
character, as evinced by the odor emitted when struck. Its gray color 
is pleasing to the eye ; it works easily, and will even assume a good polish. 

Dynamite is used as an explosive to a large extent, any desired 
number of charges being exploded simultaneously by means of electricity. 

Although the common stone for foundations and underpinnings 
used in Columbus is obtained from the quarries, still, during the census 
year, no great amount of building stone was extracted, and no important 
structures were built from the material. ‘The quarries can at any time 
be operated much more extensively, and will produce a superior quality 
of stone for fine construction. 

In the eastern half of Logan county a large island of Corniferous 
limestone occurs, the center of which is covered with shales, but all 
around the edges small quarries have been opened for the purpose of 
obtaining stone both for building purposes and for lime. (a) 


At the present time the only quarries of special importance that are 
located in this district are those which are situated a short distance to 
the northwest of Bellefontaine, and the material which they produce is 
used chiefly for rough work. Although capable of producing excellent 
building material, the more important stone structures in the neighbor- 
hood have been built of materials brought from a greater distance. The 
quarry operations are carried on in a quite primitive manner, and at 
present the lower strata in one quarry are inaccessible, since no means of 
drainage have been supplied, and the quarry is filled with water to a 
depth of from 12 to 15 feet. The top layers of the stone are being 
extracted, although the lower layers are best suited for purposes of 
construction. | 


(a) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 482: “ Geology of Logan County,’’ 
by Franklin C. Hill. 
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The quarry of Angel, Miller & Co., situated a half mile west of 
Bellefontaine, exhibits the following section : 
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| Occasionally some lime is burned at this quarry, although its 
amount is small and its quality inferior. 

The material that is at present produced by these quarries is a typical 
dolomite, and in microscopic structure consists of a perfect mass of 
sharply defined large rhombohedral crystals of dolomite cemented 
together by a mass of minute little crystals of the same form and compo- 
sition. In many places the crystals are only attached at their corners, 
leaving angular interspaces, and this accounts for the avidity with which 
water is absorbed by this stone. The fossiliferous character, if any 
originally existed, has been entirely obliterated. In color it is light gray, 
and it works easily and safely. Its microscopic structure is illustrated 
upon the plate at the end of the chapter. 

The first quarry in Marion county was opened in 1825 in what is 
known as the Marion limestone. Tenacres only are considered as belong- 
ing to the quarry. Itis situated in the southeastern part of the town of 
Marion, and is the farthest south of any quarry in the neighborhood pro- 
ducing good building stone. A gray stone occurs about 12 or 14 feet 
below the surface, and is probably underlaid by blue-stone, but as the 
gray is considered the best the lower courses have not been opened. 

Other quarries are located in the northeastern part of the town which 
extract material for building and quicklime. ‘The largest quarries are, 
however, operated on the Columbus and Toledo railroad, one mile north 
of Marion. The stone is considered very strong and durable. The 
average thickness of the rocks extracted is not more than 8 inches, 
although blocks 12 and even 15 inches thick are sometimes obtained. 
There is no difficulty in extracting blocks of any required dimensions in 
the bed for all ordinary purposes of construction. The stone is easily 
quarried, being lifted with bars and broken with sledges, no blasting 
operations being necessary except to make an opening in the floor of the 
quarry for deeper workings. 
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The material is chiefly used for foundations and bridge work, and 
was largely employed in the construction of the depots and shops of the 
Columbus and Hocking Valley railroad. It is commonly called blue 
limestone, although the colors differ at different horizons, and the layers 
also vary in texture and hardness, each layer, however, being homo- 
geneous. ‘The stone is usually quite fine in grain and rather hard. The 
following may be regarded as a typical section representing this and all | 
other quarries in the neighborhood of Marion: 
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The overlying blue-stone is found in blocks from the exterior of 
which a gray color penetrates to a variable depth from the natural 
joints. It is liable to contain flinty nodules, from which the under- 
lying gray-stone is almost entirely free. The blue-stone in the bottom 
ofthe quarry is free from this gray covering; but the intermediate stone, 
which is all gray, is considered the best material. 

In these quarries the gray-stone is found near the top, but in the 
other quarries reported from this township, being about ig miles to the 
southeast of these, and in the direction of the dip of the strata, this gray 
layer is not struck until a depth of from 12 to 16 feet from the surface is 


obtained. A very large amount of the cap-rock has been used for 
macadamizing streets and for ballast on the Columbus and Toledo rail- 
road. ‘The quarries in this township furnish the greater part of the 
stone used in the northern part of Union county and in quite a large 
portion of Hardin county. 

The material quarried at Marion is dolomite, containing some calcite. 
When microscopically examined it is found to consist of a multitude of 
perfect little rhombohedral crystals, each one of which contains a little 
black bituminous substance accumulated in its center, and all are 
cemented together by the calcite, which, although crystalline, does not 
assume a definite outline. The rock, when treated with cold and dilute 
acid, effervesces for a while, and the residue when examined is found to 
consist of a multitude of perfect and beautiful little rhombohedrons. 
The Marion stone has been selected for representation in the plate of 
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microscopic sections, and some further remarks concerning its chemical 
composition and structure will be found in the general remarks that 
close this chapter. 

At Owen’s station, in the southern part of the county, there is a 
quarry in the Corniferous limestone from which over 9,000 tons of lime 
and, broken stone were shipped during the census year. Almost the 
‘entire output was used as furnace flux in the Hocking Valley. 

Six miles northeast of Marion, in the township of Grand Rapids, 
the same limestone is worked quite extensively. A ridge occurs at this 
point in which a number of quarries are located. | 

Crawford county is well supplied with building material. The lime- 
stones are quite well adapted for construction of foundations, but they 
are not at the present time extensively quarried owing ‘to a number of 
causes. There are no great demands for stone in this agricultural region, 
and the home resources are thrown into competition with the Berea grit, 
which is quite extensively quarried at Leesville, in the southeastern part 
of the county. In Holmes township, about 6 miles northwest of Bucy- 
rus, and near the Ohio Central railroad, three quarries are at present 
worked in the Corniferous limestone. The material has much the 
appearance of the Marion limestone, but, while it may be of the same 
quality, the courses are generally thinner and not so well bedded. 


In Lykins township the same limestone is also quarried to some 
extent. The material from all these quarries has been used for bridge 
building and for foundations, but it is more and more displaced by the 
Leesville sandstone, especially for bridge-building purposes. 

A large quantity of quicklime has been produced here which has 
been shipped from Nevada, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad. 

For building purposes the limestone which is quarried from the 
Corniferous formation at Bloomville, Seneca county, has a higher repu- 
tation than the Helderberg limestones, and indeed it is said that these 
quarries produce one of the best limestones in northwestern Ohio. The 
material has been quite extensively used in Tiffin for many years for 
trimmings and stone fronts, and also for general building purposes in 
Mansfield and in the surrounding country. Good material for flagging, 
bridges, and foundations is quarried, and a slab 25 feet square might be 
obtained. It has already displaced in a measure at Mansfield the sand- 
stones which are quarried in that vicinity. 
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The specimens sent to the museum are of an attractive gray color 
and are highly fossiliferous. Some fossils have apparently been entirely 
removed at some period and their places subsequently supplied with a 
clear crystalline calcite, and some of the fossil forms are therefore 
strikingly apparent upon polishing the surface of the stone. 

Under the microscope the stone is found to consist of a coat 
ageregate of fossil fragments, among which here and there the rhombo- 
hedral crystals of dolomite are developed in much perfection. The 
number of these rhombohedral crystals is, as usual, proportionate to the 
amount of magnesia in the rock, which in this case is about 16 per cent. 

The limestone industry in and about Sandusky is one of the most 
extensive in the state. This is partly due to the abundant and excellent 
supply of building stone furnished by the Corniferous strata of this 
region, and partly to the facilities for transportation by water and by rail. 
The city of Sandusky is tounded upon a ledge of limestone, and excava- 
tion of any kind necessitates quarrying operations. In early days the 
stone thus extracted was the cheapest building material accessible, and 
came to be used very extensively. Asa result the use of stone is more 
general there than in any other Ohio town. 

At Sandusky the upper layers of the Corniferous formation are 
composed of a blue limestone of a thickness from 20 to 25 feet. This is 
underlaid by the white Sandusky limestone, which is found in thicker 
courses, cuts easier, and is capable of making a better lime; but at 
Sandusky this stratum, which is also from 20 to 25 feet in thickness, 
lies beneath the level of the lake, and is not readily accessible. The 
dip of the strata is, however, away from the water, and consequently 
this layer of white limestone is brought to the surface at Marblehead 
and on Kelley’s island. 

The largest quarries are situated at these points. Sandusky itself, 
owing to the circumstances mentioned, possesses quite a large number of 
quarries, and the city itself constitutes in fact a great limestone quarry 
covered with but a very shallow layer of soil or earth. These city 
quarries have been worked very largely for home and foreign supyly, 
not less than 12 acres having been excavated to a depth of 8 feet. The 
Sandusky blue limestone is found in layers of convenient thickness, and 
the range work furnished by it presents an attractive appearance. ‘The 
courses vary between 4 and 10 inches in thickness, and the material is used 
largely for flaggings, although not very well adapted for this purpose. 

is laid in slabs from 4 to 8 feet square, which are not very smooth or 
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regular until they become polished by wear, and then they are dan- 
gerously smooth. For construction purposes the stone has proven very 
durable, and the best foundations can be secured at small expense if made 
from this stone. It is also used for macadamizing the streets, and 
recently it has been found that a foundation of the Sandusky blue lime- 
stone can be advantageously overlaid by a thin coat of the white limestone 
which binds and cements the road-bed. 


All of the quarries which in the tables are indicated as existing in 
the corporate limits of Sandusky are essentially one, as they produce 
the same material, and only ina single case has a quarry been sunk to the 
level of the underlying white limestone. About one hundred and eighty 
houses in the city have been constructed of this stone. The specimens 
sent to the National Museum from various quarries are identical in their 
minutest structures. They are bluish-gray in color, compact, and present 
a fine appearance, however dressed. Although they effervesce rapidly in 
acid, they are quite magnesian, and under the microscope they are seen 
_ to consist of fossil fragments, among which a multitude of little rhombo- 
hedral crystals are developed. In the center of each one of these 
rhombohedrons is a black spot, which, upon close examination, is found 
to consist of pyrites. Sometimes, instead of a single spot, there is a large 
number of dust-like particles, which give to the stone a very marked and 
characteristic appearance. These are so numerous that it can scarcely 
be doubted that they impart the characteristic color to the stone. That 
they are situated, however, in the exact center of compact crystalline 
material cannot but have an influence in protecting them from disinteg- 
ration, and there is no evidence that the presence of this ingredient has 
proved deleterious to the stone. 


The white underlying limestone is what is called a cutting stone, 
and can be raised in blocks as large as can be handled. It is more highly 
fossiliferous to the unaided eye than the blue limestone, but under a 
microscope it is less so, and there is a much larger number of the rhom- 
bohedral crystals which correspond to its more magnesian character. 


At Point Marblehead the limestone quarries are all located in a 
terrace lying a few rods from the beach, where the thickness of the forma- 
tion quarried is from 15 to 26 feet. Already 20 acres, as estimated, have 
been excavated to this depth. 


These quarries are among the most famous of northern Ohio, and 
their location directly on the shores of lake Erie, and the heavy stones 
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that some of them produce, have led to very large use of the stone, 
especially in the government works along the line of the great lakes. 
Latterly they are losing their place as building stones to some extent, 
but the production of lime has increased. Some quarries have been 
worked for at least fifty years. In these quarries the lower 6 or 8 feet 
are cemented into one solid sheet from which the large dimension stones 
for which the location is famous are extracted. It is from these quarries 
that a large part of the heavy stone used in the Sault Ste. Marie canal, 
in the northern light-houses, and in other government works has been 
derived. Many of the most important public and private structures in 
the region of the great lakes were built of the Marblehead stone. The 
Detroit and the Cleveland water-works, the light-houses at Spectacle 
Reef, Marblehead (built over fifty years ago), and Stanard’s Rock, Lake 
Superior, were all wholly or partly built of this material. It is particu- 
larly valuable in situations where it is exposed to the action of water 
or frost, as is shown by the condition of the old locks of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Falls canal and the light-houses in exposed situations. 

The material from these quarries, like that at Sandusky, is a 
magnesian limestone, which contains beautifully preserved fossils ; the 
centers of the little rhombohedral crystals that characterize all of the 
Sandusky limestone are free from the grains of pyrites which characterize 
the blue Sandusky layers, and the difference in the color of the two stones 
isto be attributed to this circumstance. 

The following analysis, made by Mr. J. Lang Cassels, represents 
the composition of the limestone from these quarries: 
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The proprietors claim that they could easily extract a block of stone 
equal in size to the Egyptian obelisk recently introduced into this 
country, its extraction being simply a matter of expense. 

The block-stone proves to be a source of excellent lime, which has 
long been used, but which of late has been more abundantly produced. 
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All of the waste material is devoted to this purpose, and nothing re- 
mains in the quarries except flint nodules. The modern kilns of the best 
construction are attached to some »f the quarries, and 300 or 400 barrels 
per day are turned out from one single quarry. Part of the thin stone 
goes to lake Superior for furnace flux, where it is highly esteemed, and 
a large trade in the lime has been built up at Duluth and in the northwest, 
and the best stone of the quarries is now being burned. Much of the 
stone is shipped to other points to be burned, and all along the lakes are 
kilns which are supplied from Marblehead and Kelley’s island. The 
Michigan Insane Hospital building at Pontiac and the government 
breakwaters at Erie were constructed of the Sandusky stone. 

At White House, in Lucas county, the same lower beds of the 
Corniferous are worked, and this is the only quarry which is operated 
to any extent on the Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad between 
Toledo and Wabash. Some of the material is shipped to Toledo, as there 
is a demand for it in winter, when, on account of the ice, the stone 
quarried near Sandusky cannot be shipped to Toledo by water. 

Near Defiance there is some stone quarried from the beds on the 
Miami river, and the same is true at Antwerp. The quarry at White 
House was not extensively worked until 1879, when the railroad track 
was laid into it. The cap-rock has been used for ballast on the rail- 
road, so that the stripping is accomplished without expense. 

The weathered rock which is used for ballast is from 2 to 8 feet in 
depth, and this is underlaid by 6 feet of gray-stone in courses of from 
6 to 10 inches in thickness, 6 feet of blue-stone in courses from 6 to 18 
inches in thickness, and one course of gray-stone 1 foot i0 inches in 
thickness. The bottom course is nearly uniform in thickness and is used 
for heavy bridge work. ‘The blue-stone is not of a decided blue color, 
like that of the Upper Corniferous at Sandusky, but is a kind of grayish- 
blue. 


Napoleon and Defiance, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, furnish 
the principal markets for this stone. 


SUB-CARBONIFEROUS.—A quarry situated at Newtonville, about 8 
miles west from Zanesville, is the only one in Ohio from which lime- 
stones of sub-Carboniferous age are raised for building purposes. There 
are several large quarries in other exposures of this same horizon in 
southern Ohio that are worked exclusively for furnace flux and for lime- 
burning. The Newtonville stone is a beautiful material, very fine 
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grained, quite even in color, and of great strength. Itis very compact, 
highly fossiliferous, of light gray color, and has thus far shown no ill 
effects from exposure to the weather. The Muskingum County court- 
house, at Zanesville, one of the finest in the state, is built from this 
stone, and it has also been much used for caps, sills, columns, etc., and 
although the production at present is small, it may at any time be in- 
creased with a demand for the material ; but at the present time most of 
the product is burned. A thickness of about 10 feet of stone is quarried, 
that being the depth to which natural drainage extends. Several feet 
more of the best of the stone he below this level, and the thickness of 
the layers increases with the depth; upon the top there are only very 
thin beds, while at a depth of 10 feet the beds are 16 or 18 inches in 
thickness. ‘The material is nearly pure carbonate of lime, containing 
only traces of iron and magnesia. In its microscopic structure it ap- 
pears to be quite highly fossiliferous and very compact, containing only 
small traces of iron pyrites, the oxidation of which imparts the faint 
yellow color which the stone generally possesses. 


CARBONIFEROUS.—A quarter of a mile southwest of Zanesville, 
near the Muskingum river, a quarry has been opened in the limestone 
of the Lower Coal Measures, from which some material has been ex- 
tracted which has been used chiefly for caps, sills, and top courses of 
foundations. The'main product of this quarry is burned into lime. > It 
is not used for the ruder purposes of construction, as it is too expensive. 
The ledge from which this stone is taken is a solid mass of a bluish color, 
and about 3 feet in thickness. The stripping which overlies the 3 feet 
of stone is 25 feet thick. The material is a compact, earthy limestone of 
a very dark color, containing considerable protoxide of iron and very 
little magnesia. It is very highly fossiliferous and difficult to work, and 
is called by the stone-cutters hard and plucky. 


The outcrops of this stone are found abundantly in the neighborhood 
of Zanesville, and the material is quite extensively used for macadamiz- 
ing streets. The national road for some distance west of Zanesville is 
constructed of it. | 

In the townships along the Muskingum the sandstone, which is 
situated below the coal, affords an excellent building stone and is ex- 
tensively quarried. ‘The Waverly sandstone also occurs in the western 
portion of the county. The limestones which also occur in the county 
are, upon the whole, of rather inferior quality for purposes of construc- 
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tion, and would scarcely be worked if the lime which can be made from 
them was not of good quality and demanded for construction in the 
neighborhood. 


There is quite a large number of quarries situated in the outcrops 
of Carboniferous limestone in southeastern Ohio, the products from 
which are used as fluxes and for burning, but the two quarries which 
have been mentioned in Muskingum county are the only ones which 
are of any consequence as producing materials of construction. The 
Carboniferous limestones of this area are hard to work and do not possess 
the highest requisites of a good building stone, but these quarries are 
capable at any time of producing material for building, and in fact do 
so, under special circumstances. Although these quarries are worthy of 
consideration in connection with their ability to produce building stones, 
still the industry is so insignificant that it has not been considered im- 
portant to tabulate the products of any of them. 

To recapitulate: The line drawn nearly through the center of the 
state from Erie county on the north through Adams county on the south 
will form the boundary between the area to the east, in which the chief 
quarrying industry is devoted to the extraction of sandstones, and the 
western area, in which the only quarrying industry is devoted to the 
extraction of limestones. 


The geological formations in the limestone area follow one another 
in a quite regular order, the oldest being situated in the southwestern 
corner, and the youngest in the eastern part of the state; and the 
character of the stone is entirely dependent upon this geological arrange- 
ment, as regards both the character and the quality of the material. 


A considerable quantity of stone is extracted from the Cincinnati 
group, but, as already indicated, this is chiefly owing to the circumstance 
that the material is in the neighborhood of the large city of Cincinnati. 
In quality the material is surpassed by the stone from other formations. 
A narrow band of Clinton limestone surrounds the area of the Cincin- 
nati group, but at the present time this formation furnishes no building 
stones. | : 

The Niagara or Cliff formation, which succeeds, is one of the great 
building-stone formations of the state, and in numerous places most 
excellent and durable materials are obtained ; but even the subdivisions 
of this group determine largely the character of the stones extracted. 
The lowest or the Dayton formation produces at all points a hard, com- 
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pact, light stone, while the Springfield division produces a less compact, 
more easily worked stone, and the top beds are almost universally con- 
verted into quicklime. 


The Helderberg or Water-lime rocks, which cover a large area, are 
almost without exception bituminous dolomites, but in character vary 
from dark to light and from compact to open or vesicular. The Cornif- 
erous limestones are most extensively quarried in and about Sandusky, 
and furnish one of the finest materials obtained in the state, while all of 
the overlying formations are almost devoid of building-stone quarries. 
As regards composition, the stones from these various formations vary 
from almost typical limestones to almost typical dolomites, and there seem 
to be no rules which will enable one to decide upon the quality or dura- 
bility of the stone from its composition. Experience also demonstrates 
that the composition, as regards the proportion of lime and magnesia, 
does not determine the value of the stone as material for the prodution 
of quicklime, and it would therefore appear that the value of the stone is 
more largely dependent upon its accessory constituents and its micro- 
scopic structure. 


There is a progressive increase in the amount of magnesia from the 
Lower Silurian limestones to the Corniferous. The Cincinnati lime- 
stones of the Lower Silurian contain from 1 to 5 per cent. of magnesian 
carbonate, while the Clinton limestones of the Upper Silurian contain 
on an average about 12 per cent. The Dayton limestone of the Niagara 
period contains about the same amount, while the upper divisions of the 
Niagara and the Helderberg formations are made up mainly of nearly 
typical dolomites. As regards composition the next following Corni- 
ferous limestones are very variable. At Bellefontaine the stone is a dolo- 
mite, and at Columbus it is as good a limestone, containing on an average 
93 to 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and the Hocking Valley furnaces 
are largely using it for a flux. 


In structure there is less diversity in the Ohio limestones than in 
those of some of the other states, since the odlitic and concretionary 
forms do not appear; but all other types are found, and therefore the 
greatest diversity exists in the ease with which stones may be worked. 
There are the open, porous varieties, and the varieties which once were 
open and porous, but which have been again partially consolidated by 
the filling of the pores; others in which the pores have been entirely 
filled ; and other varieties in which large crystals have developed them- 
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selves in a ground mass, giving to the stone a porphyritic aspect. There 
are the compact fossiliferous stones and the compact non-fossiliferous 
stones. As regards colors, they vary from very light to very dark, but 
all possess the drab, gray, or yellowish tints which are characteristic of 
what are called limestones. 

In microscopic structure the limestones of Ohio can all be classified 
according to certain types of structure which are found to be correlated 
with composition. It may be at first remarked that the microscope 
indicates that the stones are all highly crystalline. A crystal is a body 
which possesses a definite internal molecular structure, and if it is further 
assumed that the external crystalline form is a property of crystals, then 
many Ohio limestones are more crystalline in their structure than are 
the so-called highly-crystalline marbles; for in a great many cases the 
very well developed crystals with external planes are developed in the 
mass of the stone, and in other cases the stone is entirely composed of 
such crystals with the form characteristic of the species of the mineral 
which composes it. In no case has there been found in any Ohio lime- 
stone anything which could be called in any correct sense of the word 
uncrystalline; and indeed, in the light of microscopic study, any 
distinction which can uniformly distinguish a limestone from a dolomite 
is very difficult to find. The progressive increase in the amount of 
magnesia which is contained in stones is indicated in the microscopic 
structure by the development of little rhombohedral erystals the sections 
of which appear quite conspicuous with their sharply-defined edges. 


Nore. 


From the statistics gathered by the tenth census of the United States, it appears 
that Ohio ranks first in the value of building stones quarried in 1880. There are 250 
quarries in the state, the output of which exceeds $1,000 annually. The follow- 
ing interesting table was prepared by Mr. T. C. Keily of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for “ The Builder,” of May, 1883. 


The States producing building stone in 1880 rank in the following order as to 
total production of all classes of stone, the value given being that of the stone in the 
rough at the quarry: 
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In an article by Mr, Kelly, in“ The Builder,” for June, 1883, we gain the follow- 
ing interesting facts; As te the production of marble and limestone in 1880, Ver- 
mont ranked first, with a value of $1,340,050 ; Illinois, second, with the value of $1,- 
320,742; Ohio, third, with the value of $669,723. 

In the production of sandstone, Ohio ranked first with a value of $1,871,924 ; 
New York, second, with a value of $724,526; Connecticut, third, with a value of 
$680,200; Pennsylvania, fourth, with a value of $627,943. 

In the production of crystalline silicious rocks (granitic rocks), Massachusetts 
ranked first, with a value of $1,329,315. 

Tn the production of slate, Pennsylvania ranked first, with a value of $863,877. 
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THE CLAYS OF OHIO, AND THE INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 
UPON THEM. 


By EDWARD ORTON, Jr. 


SECTION I. \ 


THE ORIGIN, COMPOSITION, ANALYSIS AND PROPERTIES OF CLAY. 


The knowledge of the composition and properties of clay now cur- 
rent among the clay-workers in Ohio is almost wholly practical, and 
there may seem to be ground for surprise that such excellent results should 
have been obtained jwith so little aid from science, but it is to be 
remembered that much less has been done for this subject than for 
parallel industries. The scientific research directed to it is much more 
scanty in proportion to the interests involved than in almost any similar 


field. 


The literature of a‘technological subject always represents the pro- 
egress of science in respect to that subject. In this field it is represented 
by only one book that is largely useful in American practice, viz., Pro- 
fessor G. H. Cook’s Report on the Clays of New Jersey (Geological 
Survey of New Jersey,} Annual Report for 1878). This treatise is 
worthy of the valuable deposits that it represents, and for the large use of 
it in this chapter, due acknowledgments are hereby rendered. Much 
excellent reading on the subject is contained in the various scientific 
journals of the day, but this source is inaccessible to many, and but 
little connected information can be obtained from it. 

What work has already been done has proved very valuable, and 
further study, particularly in a virgin field like Ohio, cannot but be 
productive of good. In many respects the field is different from New 
Jersey, as for instance in the geological horizon of our clays, which are 
all coal measure formations, and a careful study of it may be expected to 
throw light on many points of interest. 
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Clay, instead of being a mineral formed by the ordinary processes 
of chemical synthesis, is the result of decomposition of granite rocks, or 
by a closer definition, is the result of the decomposition of feldspars or 
those rocks which yield them, notably granitic and gneissic rock. Ortho- 
clase, the feldspar from which the body of our clays is derived, is a 
double silicate of potash and alumina ; the other feldspars found accom- 
panying it are albite, or the soda feldspar, and oligoclase, the soda-lime 
feldspar ; these latter forms are in small proportion compared to ortho- 
clase. Ordirary aqueous and atmospneric agencies are sufficient to 
decompose feldspar, giving rise to hydrated silicate of alumina or kaolin 
and a soluble salt of potash, which is carried away by the water which - 
accompanies decomposition. Feldspar beds are fruitful sources of the 
finest kaolins and china clays, and are rarely found without some kaolin 
accompanying. 

The mineral elements in granite and gneiss, as is familiar to all, are 
quartz, feldspar and mica. The first mineral is not affected by air or 
water, but the feldspars and to some small extent the micas, are attacked 
by the atmosphere. When the feldspar decomposes, the bond which 
holds the other elements together is gone, and the quartz and mica are 
carried off by water or mixed with the clay in varying proportions as 
the conditions of formation vary. The more the water carries off, the 
purer the clay left behind. 

The irregularity of composition which is so characteristic of clay, is 
thus seen to be the result of the differing mechanical conditions which 
surround the clay as it forms; it is distinctively a mineral in which other 
forces than chemical affinity have left their mark ; and another element 
of uncertainty is added in the fact that if the mechanical conditions 
were constant, clays would vary with the parent rock, which has no 
fixed structure. j 

Thus is exposed, in the origin of clay, the reason of that irregu- 
larity which has so long baffled or retarded progress in its study, but 
which, once understood, proves the key tq all that follows. 


Chemical constitution claims the first attention in a study of clays, 
for in it lie the secrets which control its properties and qualities, to 
know which is the aim of all investigation. A knowledge of this sub- 
ject renders possible a comparisonof clays as to their value for any uses, 
selection of clays for special adaptations, insures sale of a worthy 
article to well informed purchasers, and relieves us from the tyranny 
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of thumb rule. With all the aid that it can render, practice is 
still empirical and blind, but without it, how much worse. The real 
value of analysis has never been tested in Ohio, or rather the analyses 
heretofore used have been the cause of the present distrust of their value. 
The older methods of reporting analysis yield but little to any but an 
expert. The fault is this: the elements are put together in a way that 
recognizes no structure; in fact, it rather conceals than brings it to 
notice, and those bodies are not classed together which are alike in 
nature or effect, so that predictions as to the qualities of clay have met 
with so little confirmation in experiment that practice has almost aban- 
doned the use of such tests. 

A few years ago, clays were believed to be what analysis indicated 
them ; silicates of alumina with no definite relation of base to acid and no 
two having much in common. But the study of their origin proves 
that clays are mixtures of a real clay, or kaolin base, with various sterile 
matters accompanying it in the parent rock. When this view was first 
announced, that one base is common to all clays, analysis was used to 
combat it. But in the work of the New Jersey Survey this point has 
been proved, and a mode of analysis used which illustrates composition, 
structure, and quality as well. The proof of the point was very ingenious 
and convincing. ‘The standard analysis of pure kaolin was compared 
with the average of the best New Jersey kaolins; laying aside the im- 
purities of the latter and recalculating on the basis of one hundred ; 
the two agreed very closely. Then in the analysis of common clays 
silica was divided into free silica or quartz, and that combined in the 
clay. Taking the combined water, combined silica and alumina, and 
calculating into per cents, it was found that the kaolin ratio was again 
obtained, and though some are too aluminous and some too silicious, 
still none vary widely, and the important conclusion is proved, viz., 
that kaolin is the base of all clays. 

The variations in the clay or kaolinite base, as it is now called, may 
be due to (a) free hydrated silica in the clay, (6) undecomposed feldspar, 
(c) other silicates than the normal one; as, silicates of lime, etc., (d) 
formation from other feldspars than orthoclase, or (e) errors of analysis ; 
any of which grounds can explain some variation. ‘One ground is very 
probably a constant source of error ; free hydrated silica is believed to be 
present in nearly all clays, but chemical analysis is not able to determine 
its amount with accuracy. 
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There can be but little generalizing as to the tendencies of the 
different qualities of clay to be out of the kaolin ratio or in it. The 
comparison of a large number of results obtained from such analysis has 
yet to be undertaken. 

The mineralogical structure, then, appears to be worthy of con- 
sideration, as well as the chemical one, in examinations of clays with 
reference to their value. 

The minerals going to compose clay are kaolinite, quartz, mica, 
feldspar, oxide of iron, lime and magnesia, probably as silicates, the 
alkalies, probably present in the mica and feldspar, sulphide of iron, 
titanate of iron, and various rare constituents such as cobalt, copper, 
zinc, etc. 

It must not be supposed that all of these minerals are found in each 
clay, but such minerals are found in examining any considerable num- 
ber of clays. Kaolinite, as already mentioned, is a hydrous silicate of 
alumina, having a percentage composition of 
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which is represented by the chemical formula 
Al, O;, 2 Si O, + 2 HO 

When pure, it occurs rarely in small pearly scales or plates of a 
definite crystalline shape, but commonly it is found in large masses of a 
mealy nature. It is white or nearly so, sometimes with a pearly lustre, 
and sometimes with none, and an unctuous, soapy feel. ‘The properties 
which make ordinary clay so valuable are of course characteristic of this 
body in a greater degree. 

Quartz is one of the impurities in clay which is always present ; no 
clay is free from it, though the finest kaolins in New Jersey show only 
two-tenths of one per cent. In the other extreme there is no well-marked 
line between sandstone and clay; since almost any sandrock shows 
alumina and water which immediately indicates the presence of clay, so 
that it is hard to say where the sandy clay ends and the clayey sandrock 
begins. Quartz is in grains varying from z5-in. to dust in the finest 
state of division ; occasionally pebbles of large size are found in clay, but 
the body of the quartz present, falls between the limits assigned. It is 
beautiful white sand, with its edges perfect and sharp, and that which is 
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removed from the washing machines used in purifying clays finds ready 
sale to the flint mills for making potters’ silica. 

Feldspar and mica are found in very many clays, parti. ularly in those 
which have never been transported far from the parent rock. In clays 
which have been much disturbed before settling to the beds in which we 
find them, mica is not likely to remain in large amount. Feldspar acts as 
so much sand, except in its tendency to kaolinize whenever conditions 
favor. 

Since both these minerals are sources of potash and the alkalies, 
it is highly probable that they are the source of these bodies in clays ; it 
is certain that. they frequently are. It is rather hard to picture the free 
hydrate or even the soluble silicates of potash existing in bodies which 
owe their present structure and position to slow deposition in water. 


The hydrated sesquioxide of iron is common to all clays in greater 
or less extent. Even in the whitest of china clays some iron is always 
obtained. A recent example in the laboratory of the State University 
showed more than one per cent. in a silicious clay of snowy whiteness, 
though that amount is usually sufficient to color a clay to a buff or yellow 
tint. Ironis the great coloring agent in clays, and makes all tints from 
lightest buff to cherry red. It is probable that ferrous oxide and sili- 
cates of iron exist in clay, in which state they give it a blue or gray 
tint. Iron is found in all amounts from traces up to seven or eight per 
cent., or possibly more. The red brick and tile clays of the drift fre- 
quently run over five per cent. 


Lime and magnesia are found in small and persistent amounts in 
nearly all clays. In the clays from which the famous Milwaukee cream- 
colored bricks are made, the proportion runs up to twenty-three per cent. 
carbonate of lime, and seventeen per cent. carbonate of magnesia, with 
nearly five per cent. of iron. The average brick clays of the drift show 
from three to ten per cent. of lime, and in these uses it is a valuable agent, 
but it would be quite fatal to any of the higher uses of clay. Thealkalies, 
i. €., potash, soda and lithia, are found in all clays in greater or less extent, 
though not all together by any means. Potash is most common and most 
detrimental, lithia is most infrequent and in the smallest amounts. Its 
presence has not heretofore been noticed as an element in Ohio clays, 
but once detected, it was found in a number of samples. Mention has 
been made of mica and feldspar as the probable sources of the alkalies 
in clays, and this theory is strengthened from the fact that the largest 
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source of lithia at present is one of the minerals of the mica group, viz., 
lepidolite. , 

Titanic acid (Ti O,) has long been known as a constituent of some 
clays, but the report of New Jersey was the first to bring its unfailing 
presence to light in the clays of those districts. Reports of its dis- 
_ covery have from time to time, for thirty or forty years past, been circu- 

lated, but it failed to excite much attention. But its presence in small 
but persistent amounts is a constant factor in the later analysis. The 
source is believed to be menaccanite or titanate of iron, and experiments 
made by Cook strengthen that view. The amount varies from one or two- 
tenths per cent. to two per cent.; it is believed to be as neutral as so 
much sand would be in its effect on the clay. If this element is not re- 
ported in analysis it makes an error in both alumina and silica, as it 
fails to go to either perfectly. 

Sulphide of iron is an occasional constituent of clay, but has not 
yet been noticed in Ohio. ‘The other source of color noticed in clays is 
organic matter. The shades produced are all of a bluish-gray running 
to black and disappearing when the clay is burnt. The purer flint clays, 
like those of Portsmouth and Mineral Point, show a peculiar striping 
and veining which looks like concentric circles of vegetable growth. 
The color of the clay is light gray, and the veins dark blue, yet all turns 
to the same buff tint after calcination. In New Jersey, vegetable matter 
is frequently present in lignitic masses, but none of this is seen in Ohio. 
Organic matter does no harm unless the porosity produced by its ex- 
pulsion is a disadvantage, but saw-dust is often added to clays in which 
porosity is a desired element. 

Rare minerals containing such metals as cobalt, copper, zinc, and such 
salts as phosphate of iron are met in clays, but are exceptions and are of 
no importance in practical work. ‘Thus it appears that mineralogically, 
clays are kaolinite, mixed with sand, colored by iron and organic matter, 
and showing varying amounts of feldspar, mica, and other silicates and 
titanates. The chemical investigation of a clay should endeavor to 
present these facts, besides grouping those bodies together which are 
similar in action and effect. 

The following analyses, part of which were made in the Laboratory 
of the State University for the Geological Survey, and part from various 
sources, will indicate, it is hoped, those points which have been empha- 
sized in the foregoing discussion. They are, as will be seen, on the 
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20 | Myers, Atchison & Co., G BE] 69.05 | 21.87 | 6.00 | 98.42 J cessssroccee) ccceseceefeceeegteane|stnes scene 1.70 21 1.91] 1,00] 99.83 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
a1 | Bast Liverpool Yellow-ware Clay... | 4228) 2412] 7.77) 7417) 18.02 1,20} 19.22] 1.46 59 68| 242] tr. 5.15 86 | 99.40 + N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
22 | H. & J, Stripe, Stone-ware, Greentown ........ 72.26 | 19.23 10.03 | 98:12 ronceety paccentocecd pocenes .83 | 100.00 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
PIPH CLAYS. 
23 | N. U. Walker, Walker's Station, sewer-pipe ..| 39.03/ 27.88 |, 8.87.| 75.08 | 15.50 126| 16.76) 241 AQ 68) 3.31 12| 6.94 76 | 99.54 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
24 | Freeman Bros, Freeman’s Station, sewer-pipe| 87.92] 30.10} 9.95 | 77.97) 18.80 1.85] 15.65] 1.94 62 53/ 274] tr 5.83 1.05 | 100.50 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
95 | Bolivar Clay, Island Siding, fit for pipe........| 35.75) 2869) 9.67) 7411) 16.07 | 1679) 277 a7| 141) 257 25| 777| 1.72) 100.37 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
26 | Bolivar Olay, Island Siding, fit for pipe......... 3245) 2141] 6.52] 60.88] 80.36 1.26 | 31.62] 2.65 58 85 | 2.89 21| 718) 147) 10065 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
e7 | W.H. Byans, Waynesburgh, drain pipe.......| 16.20|] 1589] 7.07 | 39.16] 62.69 16] 52.85) 2.86 59 66] 2.28 29| 661) 1.03) 99.65 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
28 | A. 0. Jones, Columbus, drain tile «+1000 | 1460) 12.63) 7.30) 3443] 56.80 AED) IMO? |] TUN) leonesatalllpecce-ecevel ccere cece 6.12 99.35 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
29 | A. O. Jones, Columbus, drain tile ... ) 155! 1322 880) 3727| 55.10 |... 610) 448) 140 ]........211 corte] 5.88 98.20 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
ERI oe Kaolite| gp,49\| 10.42 | Ha SO) Hs POs) 00a 4 Ha 586] 988] 4.28 87 20.89 100.00 | N. W. Lord, Chemist, 
31 | Bodine’s Pottery, Zanesville, Albany S vel eisterecrre|Pacceccseca WC eh berercaece lle eigen B17| 72] 5.82 | N. W. Lord, Chemist. 
NEW JERSEY OLAYS (New Jersey Report). 
32 | Loughbridge & Powers, Woodbridge ....+s:.+.. 42.23|) 89.53] 18.59 95.85 50 1.40] 1.90 50 10 00 Al 08) 1.09) 121) 95.55 | Used for ware and brick. 
33 | H. Cutter & Sons, Woodbridges..sesss -s---..| 48.90)] 3824) 14.10] 96.24 1.10 1.30} 2.40 96 00 0 15 00] 1,22 .70 | 100.56 | Used for ware and brick. 
34 | W. P. Benton, Woodbridge ....+sse-.sss: 33.00|| 23.80| 6.70) 63.50) 29,10 1.70] 30.80) 160) tr. ‘7|| 2.01 76| 4.94| 1.00) 100,24 | Used for sewer-pipe. 
5 |B. R, Rose, Ambo yacessecsecseeeeverssesessessense eve 29.95]! 2L07)|/ 7.22] 5824) 86.75 1.45} 37.90] 147 30 JON |) TRA) Gee 244 Used for stone-ware. 
36 -| Noah Purman, Jacksonville ..... noprenoanccocr wassl 29.46, 21,29 6.81 57.06 88.14 1,01 39,15 ial 30 jb 1.82 18 4.12 Used for stone-ware. 
ENGLISH CLAYS. 
37 | Stourbridge, ngland . 30,50) 22.52] 8.80] 61.82) 83.65 1,00} 3465) 1.43 40) ]fecooonccerd 1.93 | 210 | 100.00 | Glass pots (N. J. Report). 
38 | Newcastle, England. 43,00|| 30.92] 9.62] 8352) 10.60 10160) WiOB)eieeeeeeee LES | cecccxcec| 394 | 1.70] 99.66 | Fire-brick (N. J. Report). 
39. | Stourbridge, England ....... 65.10\| 22.22} 7.10) 94.94 CU pate ea Be GEG) ES score 242 | 218 | 99.60 | Best glass pot clay. 
40 | Dowlais, Wales 67.12|| 21.18|| 4.82') 93.12 orgiamic | Hie 1185\| 82 84] 2.02 |.ccsecesee] 5.03} 1.89 | 100.54 | Best refractory clay. 
41 | Newcastle, England ssccsereceesessscsecsreesesreeeere|) 69,50)] 27,75 | 10167 2.01| 67 | 2.19 Ad | 6.06 heres sesees 99.84 | Best brick clay. 
CONTINENTAL CLAYS. 
42. | Gross Almerode, Germany wreseessssssssceeceee], 47.50|{ 84.87 | 19.00 | 95.87 1.24 50} 1,00)... 274 43 | 99.04 | Glass pots. 
43 | Coblentz, Germany sccssscsssssessssssesseessesessseee] BQ.20)|  B4TB |.sscccsese [rerscescerefseenenceeccena|seee gota 87 30 18 39 |. .| Glass pots. 
44 | Sored, Belgtumys.cessecscscserceccesrsssereesssccsese| 41,70)) 83,501] 10165|] 88.85 8.20 8.201] 0B |rsereseaee 1.40 |. 
45 | Andennes, Belgium .ccssssssssesrsssssncecctecs] 86,69}| 84.78] 10,73!) 82.20 9.95 9.95 | 1.80 68 AL AL lve! 8.30! 127] 96.72 | Best Belgian clay, Bischof. 
SELECTED AMBERICAN OLAYS. 
46 | Mt, Savage, Maryland. 39,90] 30,08} 7.00) 77.58) 1690 W165) 1805) 167). nell], PAEWY peccercsneed 3.97 .90 | 100.50 | Best Am. brick (N. J, Report). 
47 | Woodland Clay, Clearfield county, P 42,15,| 31.48 | 940] 8298] 10.26 1.60] 11.85] 1.61 }...... $82) |e RLOW [errcrasreses 3.90 | 1,20} 89.93 | Cambria Iron Co. 
48 | Huron county, Indiana........ 40.10} 8635} 2260) 99.05 HOY |] orecconce | A0 16 13 HEM |) soneconce| 142 |, .....02.:| 99.87 | China clay. Abnormal amount of 
49 | Montgomery county, MO s.-cssserree+ 43,93 | 40.09 | 13.80) 97.82 | Ai \eerereerr 20 |, 1.08 50 | 100.00 Inches 
50, | Christy Clay Co., St. Louis, Mo sstssrstn 64.82 | 22.82] 7.27] 94.41 1% 45 ae 83 64] 3.21) 2.96 | 100.58 | Used for glass pots. 
Bi’ | Clearfield, Pa, sccs-ccceeces cosessessrsereerssereeeeee | 67,95, | 20.16 6.58 | 94.68 ; 1.96 08 a PN | crrcn cred 4.19) |. reorrct| 99.24 | Fine fire-brick clay. (Penna, Survey.) 
A | Blue Ball Clay, Pa. cris srernsarsnssenee| 44661 || 89,00| 18.66)] 97.21 enecortomn|| S00 coll el) tN BBM emcee 2.06 |.cscssseese] 100,98 | Potters’ ball clay. (Penna. Survey.) 
53. | Milwaukee Brick Olay «.. 3822| 975| 185] 49.82 x0) FeO | 294 |ORCO.|MECO) 216) 65 49.07 | 95 | 99.84 | Famous cream-colored brick. 
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same plan as those of the New Jersey Report; though obtained by a 
different .process. In the first three columns will be found the three 
constituents of kaolin, in the fourth, their sum, giving the per cent. of — 
real clay in the body. In the fifth, sixth and seventh columns, are the 
sand, titanic acid and their sum, indicating the sterile impurities of the 
elay. In the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh, are iron, lime, magnesia, 
potash, soda and lithium, and twelfth, their sum, indicating the detri- 
mental or fluxing impurity of the clay; fourteenth, moisture, and 
fifteenth, sum total. 


The points wherein this report of an analysis is superior to the 
common method are: 

Ist. The amounts of true clay in a sample are seen at a glance, while 
it is not accessible at all in the other method. 

2nd. The sterile impurities can be separated and compared with the 
other properties of the clay. 

3rd. The fluxing impurities are expressed in detail and total, and 
can be considered individually or collectively in their-probable effect. 

4th. From a number of such analyses, conclusions may be drawn 
with ease and accuracy, which a less graphic method would fail to pre- 
sent to observation at all. © 


Method of Analysis. 


Weigh out 3 grams of finely pulverized and mixed clay into 
a platinum crucible. Fuse with sodic carbonate, disintegrate in cas- 
serole, acidulate, evaporate dry. ‘Take up in strong HCl, dilute, filter, 
wash, dry, ignite and weigh residue, which is the total silica. The 
filtrate, dilute, and divide into two solutions containing respectively one 
gram and two grams of clay. ‘Take the large solution, heat, precipitate 
iron and alumina with NH, HO and filter. Dissolve, precipitate in 
strong H, SO,, reduce with Zn and titrir with K, Mn, O,, which gives 
the iron. 

‘Take the smaller solution, take out iron and alumina as before with 
NH, HO. Boil out excess of reagent, filter, wash and weigh. From 
the weight, take out the iron already ascertained. The balance is 
alumina. 

In the hot ammoniacal filtrate, take out the lime with NH,O, filter, 
wash, ignite, and weigh as sulphate (Ca SO,). 
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In the filtrate, precipitate magnesia with Na H PO,, and filter, 
wash in ammonia water, ignite, weigh as Mg, P, O.. 

The alkalies are determined by J. Lawrence Smith’s menod by 
lime and sal ammoniac. 

Titanic acid is determined in a separate portion of clay. Take 1 
gram; fuse with pure Na, CO, disintegrate in hot water, filter and wash. 
Residue put in casserole, dissolve in HCl, expel with H, SO, in excess, 
and evaporate till SO, is given off. Cool, dissolve in cold water, filter, 
wash and boil filtrate for TiO,, collect, fuse with KHSO,, cool, dissolve 
in water, neutralize with Na, CO,, and boil as before, weigh Ti O,,. 
Half this weight must be taken from both the alumina and silica, as the 
titanic acid does not go to either completely in ordinary analysis. 


The whole value of a knowledge of the composition of clays lies in 
the insight we gain into their properties and value, but into this most 
complex study, conjecture and hypothesis still enter in considerable 
amount. 

That the properties of clay depend on its composition is evident. 
That composition we may easily know, but in the relation of composition 
to properties is the uncertainty. Besides the effect of chemical composi- 
tion, the physical structure has weight in determining the properties of 
clay. Density, though a physical quality, influences greatly the fitness 
of clays for certain uses. The density of clay varies with its composi- 
tion and structure. The more quartz it contains, the heavier it is, for 
the specific gravity of silica is 2.5 to 2.8 and that of kaolin is much less. 
The mean of nine determinations of good New Jersey kaolins was 1.6. 
The other elements of greater specific gravity than kaolin are present in 
too small amounts to have any effect. Besides the composition of clays, 
their fineness of division and porosity are influential points. It is be- 
lieved by some that fineness of grain is detrimental to the refractory 
qualities of a clay, it being held that the finer the grain the more heat- 
ing surface is exposed in proportion to the mass, but as fineness of 
division always goes with closeness of structure, the heat has less chance 
to circulate between the particles of the mass than between the open 
grains of a sandy clay ; hence, it is doubtful whether the effect of a fine 
grain is beneficial or detrimental in this particular. The density of a 
clay is an important point in determining its use for those places where 
it will receive at once both high heat and great pressure. Such wares 
as glass house pots, whicn must be refractory, to stand and keep their 
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shape at the temperature at which they are used, must also hold a heavy 
charge of fluid glass as well, and the temperature with some variations 
of intensity must be maintained for weeks at a time. Such pots are 
made in England of the best Stourbridge clay, which has a specific 
gravity of 2.45 to 2.55. In our own country, we use a mixture of various 
native clays, with the famous Gros Almerode clay from Germany, which 
has a specific gravity of 2.2. The Missouri clays, much used for this 
line of work, are also very heavy. None of these clays owe their weight 
to their composition, but entirely to structure. From these points it 
would seem that fineness of division, entailing as it does superior density, 
is a benefit to a clay. 


Another property of a physical nature is plasticity. With the 
accompanying property of permanently hardening under heat, it is the 
quality which gives clay its widest use. Various explanations have been 
offered, but none are yet advanced which make clear all points. It has 
been ascribed to the impurities, to the alumina, to the combined water, 
and to other causes, against each of which, examples can be cited that 
seem to set it aside as inadequate. The impurities do not appear to 
cause the plasticity, for the sand acts unfavorably to it. The alumina 
is not responsible, or kaolins would be the most plastic of all, while the 
flint clays of Ohio are many of them approximately pure kaolins, and at 
the same time eminently non-plastic. The combined water exerts some 
influence it is evident, as its expulsion entails permanent loss of plas- 
ticity, but it cannot be the sole cause of plasticity, as clays equally 
hydrated are just as liable to differ in this respectastoagree. No theory 
is so well received at present as that advanced by Cook. He shows 
that the microscope reveals a crystalline structure which the eye does 
not detect, and that this structure varies greatly in degree of perfection 
in different samples. Some are composed of masses of hexagonal plates 
or scales piled up in long bundles or faces and masses of unattached 
scales nearly perfect. Such clays are always but little plastic, but may 
become so on mechanical treatment such as grinding and kneading; 
on re-examination the clay then shows the same elements of structure, 
but broken and confused, no bundles left intact, scales broken and 
a homogenous matrix of the crushed material derived from the still 
erystalline part. Clays are found in all states of this breaking up, from 
the highly crystalline mass to the homogenous matrix showing no plates 
at all; and on the degree in which the crystalline structure is retained, 
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its plasticity depends. This theory is certainly plausible, and is sup- 
ported by the fact that we always subject our clays to secure increased 
plasticity 10 mechanical disturbance which has the effect that the micro- 
scope reveals. This view harmonizes with more points than any other 
advanced as yet, and offers a fair solution of the different degrees of 
plasticity which plastic clays exhibit, but it does not explain, nor at- 
tempt to explain, the differences which exist between flint clays and 
plastic clays, as Professor Cook’s examinations were entirely confined 
to the latter. : 

There is no theory worth consideration at present concerning the 
difference between flint and plastic clays. Suffice it to say, itis no point 
in chemical composition, or water of hydration, and, as it seems, it must 
depend on the physical structure of the clay. Possibly it could be 
studied to the best effect through the microscope. 


It has been already mentioned in connection with plasticity, that 
this property is permanently lost by heating to redness, or by expelling 
the water of constitution. It is this point which brings in water as an 
essential to plasticity. The changes which accompany heating of a clay 
are as follows: First, the complete drying or loss of moisture, which is 
accomplished by maintaining the temperature at 212° F. for several 
hours; next, the elimination of the water of constitution, during which 
the clay becomes rigid and stone-like. When once expelled it can 
never be taken back. Rehydration is impossible. Though water may 
be absorbed by brick it can all be expelled at 212° F. After and dur- 
ing the expulsion of the combined water, the organic matter burns out. 
The matter is not ordinarily found agglomerated enough to cause po- 
rosity on expulsion, but is distributed in such a way that its absence 
merely shows the natural color of the clay. 

The expulsion of combined water is nearly always accompanied by 
a diminution in volume, which varies directly as the water, or the purity 
of the clay. Pure kaolin shrinks as much as one-fourth of its bulk, it 
is stated, sometimes even more. The sandy clays used in making sewer- 
pipe and stoneware shrink from the temrered state from one-ninth to 
one-sixteenth, usually about one-twelfth. The shrinkage of the raw clay 
would be very much less, probably not over 3 or 4 per cent. 

A clay, when all the water of crystallization is expelled, will not 
shrink any more at red heat, out with increased heat will shrink more 
and more up to the moment of fusion. A pure kaolin apparently shrinks 
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when heated a second time, even if the water is all expelled by the first 
heat, yet it is practically impossible to fuse it. Buta good flint clay 
containing some sand will lose all shrinkage on being once calcined at 
white heat. Such clay is then used to counteract shrinkage in a body of 
green clay, as this effect is obtained by mixing in sand or some non- 
shrinking body. Many clays contain sand enough naturally to shrink 
little or none on heating, and some are so sandy as to actually expand, 
though usually at the expense of soundness of structure ; for the particles 
of clay will shrink away from the grains of sand and this renders the 
structure very friable. 


The qualifications of a clay for common pottery and building mate- 
rial are simple, viz., plasticity when wet, and solidity and hardness when 
burned, but those products involving the highest qualities of clay, re- 
fractoriness, require much sharper tests. 

The first requisite is purity, at least purity within limits, and though 
the other points, density, plasticity, and non-shrinkage add greatly to 
the value of a pure clay, they can in no degree supply its place. 


Infusibility in clays rests in the clay or kaolinite base and its main 
impurity, quartz. Both are infusible, taken separately in the highest 
heats obtained in metallurgical practice. Both are fusible in the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe flame, but the kaolin is the more infusible of 
the two. 


Long and intense heat applied to an intimate mixture of clay and 
silica is apt to result in a silicate of another ratio of base to acid, and 
which is likely to be fusible. But the great trouble with free silica in 
clay, in a fine state of division, is the fact that any fluxing agent readily 
unites with it, and makes a fluid slag; and in a refractory body the 
fusing of any one part is the beginning of the end. 


The impurities most dreaded in a refractory clay are iron and 
potash ; it is hard to state which is most to be feared. Iron is not so 
powerful a flux as potash, which is the worst of all the common elements, 
but the iron is present in larger amounts than potash in most clays, and 
consequently does as much harm if not more. 

The effect of the iron is detrimental to the appearance of clayware, 
and consequently has a direct bearing on the price of goods, while 
potash shows no more on the surface than on the inside, and when pres- 
ent in the usual small amounts it produces an incipient vitrification 
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which makes the ware ring like a bell when struck, and is often a help 
in selling. 

The extent to which iron may be present without detriment is a 
point on which authorities do not agree. The Stourbridge clay of Eng- 
land, acknowledged to be the most refractory clay known, has 2.25 per 
cent. of iron on an average of 100 analysis, with extremes of 1.43 and 
3.63. Gros Almerode clay, has 2.12, Coblentz, 2.03, New Castle, 2.32, 
and yet all these clays are famous. Test mixtures of iron and pure 
kaolin have been run higher than this and have stood well, but as a 
general rule it is unsafe to rely for fine qualities on a clay with over 2 
per cent. of iron, particularly if the other impurities are developed in 
any amount. It isa well-known principle in chemistry that mixtures of 
bases are much more active fluxes than an equal amount of any one 
base; so with iron, its effects show worse when in presence of other flux- 
ing agents. 

The state in which the iron is present makes some difference; if as 
the sesquioxide, it takes more heat than when in the protoxide state to 
combine in the clay, for iron will only combine with silica in the pro- 
toxide state, and if that state is already developed, it is easier to com- 
bine the sand and iron than if in the other oxide. 


Sulphide of iron has a bad effect on the clay since its decomposition 
gives rise to the lower oxide of iron, besides the effect which the sulphur 
may have. 

Silicate of iron is also detrimental, since it melts ata comparatively 
low temperature. Ona piece of ware, iron in the uncombined state im- 
parts a buff or red color; when combination begins and progresses the 
ware is of a bluish-gray cast, deepening as the fusion of the iron pro- 
ceeds, and running to glassy black if much iron is present. 


Lime and magnesia act as fluxes on clays, but in Ohio fire clays 
the comparatively small amounts present makes them but little thought 
of as detrimental. They are probably present as silicates, and as these 
are readily fusible, their action is evidently unfavorable. When these 
bases are present as carbonates they combine at a higher temperature 
than iron or potash. The Milwaukee bricks, as already noted, are full 
of carbonates of lime and magnesia, and require a very hot burn, but 
when once the lime and silica combine they destroy the effect of 5 per 
cent. of iron, enough to make the clay perfectly black. A brick of this 
kind presents an even, fine-grained, vitrified appearance on its fracture. 
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The fusion produced by the alkalies as explained, is not of a kind 
to excite attention, but when a piece of brick vitrifies to a “ body” on 
burning, it is a sure sign as to its probable action in an exposed position. 

The amount of potash which a clay can contain and keep its fire 
properties is variously put by different authorities. As with iron, pure 
kaolin will stand a good deal when no other base is present, but a multi- 
plicity of bases makes fusion easy. ‘Titanic acid is regarded as neutral 
to fire qualities; the form in which it is present being infusible. 

The statement of the tendencies and comparative power of the 
dangerous impurities of clay would lead us to believe we could use 
predictions as to their result in a given clay with some confidence, but 
the best practice does not yet trust to analysis alone. 

The most complete test of a clay now known would be obtained by 
use of such analysis as has been described, coupled with a fire test made 
especially to develop such points as the analysis indicates to be weak 
ones. Fire tests are of two kinds—one is subjecting the clay to absolute 
heat without the action of any accompaniments, and the other is in 
putting the clay through the course of treatment for which it is designed 
to be used. ‘The former develops the absolute quality of the clay as 
good or bad, the latter proves or disproves the fitness of the clay for 
the work. The latter is better of course as a business test wherever it 
is practicable to use it. The former can be made only in a specially 
adapted furnace. The clay is cut into one-inch cubes with square edges, 
and is set in a covered crucible resting on a lump of clay of its own kind, 
so that it touches no foreign object. The heat is then applied and its 
effect will vary from fusing the mass to a button to leaving it with edges 
sharp and not even glazed on the surface. Experience soon renders one 
proficient in judging of clays by this test. 

The statements now made cover the leading facts in regard to the 
composition and structure of clays. | 
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SECTION II. 


THe Cuay Deposits or OHIO. 


The clay deposits of Ohio may be separated into two well-defined 
divisions, viz., the clays of the drift, and the far older group that is 
found interstratified at various horizons among the bedded rocks of the 
State. In geographical distribution, these two divisions are quite dis- 
tinct, the former having its chief developments throughout the northern 
and western portions of the State, and the latter throughout southeastern 
Ohio, but they overlap to some extent upon the boundary. 

The drift region of Ohio, as shown in a subsequent chapter, is 
bounded on the south by a sinuous line entering the State on the south- 
east in Columbiana county, and striking the Ohio river in Brown 
county. There are then in the south and east of the State twenty-one 
counties in which no upland drift is found. 


DRIFT CLAYS. 


The geological character of the drift is well known. It consists of 
deposits of sand, gravel, boulders and clay in no regular order. The 
item of interest to us is the occurrence of the large body of clays, which 
though of poor quality, as a rule, still play an important part in our 
economic geology in many ways. ‘The clays occur in shallow surface 
deposits, accompanied by alternating sands and gravels. 

They are distinguished as boulder clays and stratified clays, as their 
structure varies; only those of the latter class and of homogeneous 
structure, free from boulders and debris, are suitable for use. Valuable 
‘deposits seldom reach a thickness of ten feet and often have a thickness 
of only two or three feet, but in this thickness extend over acres of 
ground. Such as are fit for use are plastic, yellow or blue clays, which 
work very kindly with but little preparation.’ They are all impure, 
containing from 3 to 6 per cent. of iron or even more, from 3 to 12 per 
cent. of lime and magnesia and notable amounts of the alkalies. They 
are easily fusible, usually to a black glass; when burned but not hard 
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enough to vitrify, they are red, of various tints. There seems to bea 
difference in the mode in which the iron is in combination in the clays 
of the drift and in the fire clays of the State, the coloring due to the 
iron being not at allin proportion tothe amount. A fire clay containing 
3 per cent. of iron will be pale yellow in color, while a brick with 4 or 5 
per cent. will be a cherry-red. In the fire clay, however, the iron fre- 
quently shows in black spots, which would increase the average of the 
clay in iron without making any difference in its color, since it occurs 
in kernels and is not distributed. The clays of the drift are of very 
great value to us, as they are the source from which our building mate- 
rial is largely derived. They are better for that purpose than a purer 
clay would be, and their uniform plasticity makes their working easy. 
In another rising industry they figure prominently: that of making 
drain-tile. There is little or no distinction in the qualities of clay needed 
for these two uses. Good brick clays abound in every county covered 
by drift, though their qualities change in different parts of the State. The 
marks of the districts are not well defined, as the clays change too 
rapidly and too frequently to make much generalizing possible. Cincin- 
nati has a brick which is different from any found in other parts of 
the State. It has a dirty white color on its surface which is probably 
due to the water used in tempering, dissolving some soluble salts of the 
alkalies and earths present, and leaving them on the outside of the brick. 
When it is first heated in the kiln, as the fire deepens, the bodies flux the 
outside of the brick as described ; at any rate the outside of the brick | 
has not the even, regular, though light tint which the inside exhibits. 

Another trouble of drift clays is the occurrence of lime in small nug- 
gets which the process of manufacture does not remove; these are burned 
until caustic in the kiln, and then become hydrated when exposed to 
the air. They burst out, leaving holes in the brick, showing the white 
lime in the base of the cavity, and make'a very unsightly appearance. 
It is very seldom that a drift clay can be used for anything better than 
brick or tile, but some earthen-ware, such as flower pots, etc., are pro- 
duced from it. 

Occasionally, however, small patches of clay are found which are 
noticeable exceptions to this. An example is found at Springfield, 
Clarke county, where a bed of whitish clay, very similar to the Milwau- 
kee cream-colored clay, is found. It is a bed twenty feet thick, showing 
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in the cut of a railroad under twenty feet of superincumbent dirt. It 
makes a beautiful cream-colored brick of fine, even, homogeneous frac- 
ture, and fit to be used in connection with the bricks from which our 


ornamental city fronts are built. 
The search for, and mining of, drift clays is of the most primitive 


kind, as they lie on the surface and are cut in every well. Mining is 
nothing but digging in low pits, taking everything as the work pro- 
gresses. The clays are oftenest used in close proximity to the diggings. 


BEDDED CLAYS. 


The clays which constitute bedded formations present a very 
different appearance from those of the drift, and have little in common 
in character. They may be divided into two groups, Coal Measure 
clays and the lower clays. This last division is made to include the one 
or two exceptions to the first group which have been noticed. In south- 
western Ohio, there is an occasional development of a clay between the 
Lower and Upper Silurian rocks. In one instance in Miami county, 
this has been made use of for making drain-tile and the like. The other 
notable ease is found at Columbus, where the decomposed top of the 
Huron shale deposit is utilized in making sewer-pipe. 

The geographical extent of the Coal Measures is bounded by a line 
somewhat similar to that which bounds the drift. Included within 
and cut by this boundary are thirty-three counties, but not more than 
twenty-two hold any large measure of mineral wealth. Asis well known, 
every coal vein carries its bottom clay. This at least is the rule, and 
the exceptions are rare. Ina few cases, coals have a slaty or shaly 
floor, but this is so nearly clay in nature, that the exception is only 
apparent. In England frequently, and in Ohio in a few cases, a hard, 
fine-grained sandrock called gannister, containing 98 yer cent. silica 
and 1 per cent. alumina, underlies a coalseam. Clays without the coals 
are much more common than coals without clays, and the presence of 
clay alone usually serves to mark the horizon of an absent coal. Lime- 
stone and ores are often also associated with constant deposits of clay. 

Some one has said, that the aggregate effect of all the coal deposits 
of the State would hardly be enough to make one steady, regular seam 
of moderate thickness over all the coal measure area. Our clay de- 
posits would be perhaps equal to a rather heavy vein of clay over the 
same territory ; heavy in proportion to the coal at least, for it has much 
less range in thickness and does not share largely in the fluctuations in 
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height that the coals exhibit. But such standards of comparison render 
but little service, because a fire clay is of little value unless of good’ 
quality. Itis not accessible by cheap means'for the common uses and is 
not so well adapted to those uses as still poorer clays ; and the formations 
at best now yield, in only a small extent of their territory, any suffi- 
ciently pure clays for the higher uses. 

There are undoubtedly valuable districts of clay in Ohio yet un- 
tested and undeveloped. The geological questions as to the source and 
formation of the clay seams are not by any means well wrought out. 

A deposit of fine-grained clay always lines the depression in which 
peat bogs grow; its fineness and color show that it must have been de- 
posited from nearly still water, perhaps in so fine a state of division 
that the water which carried it would have been clear to the eye. This 
much is found in common with coal seams, that a fine-grained clay 
underlies them also. The similarity in the origin of peat and coal are 
unquestioned, so that the causes which produce our fire-clay veins are 
still operating to-day. ‘The coal deposits are miles across and hundreds 
of miles in linear extent, yet the clay floor is much more constant in 
volume than the coal. The quality changes constantly, however, and it 
has no fixed character over any large area. With the questions of 
formation, the distinction between flint clays and plastic clays again 
arises. Itis hard to understand how clays can be found in the same 
seam, side by side, mutually replaceable and running in varying propor- 
tions in each cubic yard, which are chemically and physically in sharp 
contrast with each other. 

The valuable coal seams of Ohio are mainly in the lower meas- 
ures, and the clay deposits worked are wholly confined to that group. 
The following geological section of the Lower Coal Measures has 
been prepared to indicate the names, order and geological horizon of our 
clay deposits, previous to a description of each important bed. It is, of 
course, ideal, covering so large a range of territory as it does, yet it will 
serve as an accurate general guide. It is drawn to scale, but the inter- 
vals are not given; the latter are given in chapter I, with sufficient 
accuracy for the various districts of the State. The elements which 
serve as marks from which to identify the clays are mainly coals, but a 
few limestones and ores are important. These formations and the clays 
are named in the column nearest the section. In the other column the 
facts are grouped concerning the clay deposits. 
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The Coal Measures extend 1000 feet higher than the section in- 
dicates, including the Barren and Upper Measures, but no notable coal 
occurs and no clay bed worthy of mention. The clays of the Barren 
Measures are mainly red and irony; they have been turned in small 
quantities to various uses, but have no prominence in any. The clays 
of the Upper Coal Measures are regularly found under the coals, but 
are put to no use as yet. They are mostly present in small amounts, and 
are, like the coals, rarely of any economic value, the Pittsburgh seam 
being the only one that holds high rank in Ohio. 


The lowest clay in the Coal Measures, the Maxville or Sub-carbonif- 
erous limestone clay, has its most prominent development in Ohio in 
and about Sciotoville, Scioto county. This name for the clay is not a 
recognized one, but its most characteristic associate rock is this lime- 
stone, which, in the famous Kentucky clay mines, lies in heavy cliffs 
just over the massive clay. It is frequently called the Sciotoville clay, 
as that place is the center of its development and use. The clay underlies 
the limestone directly or is separated by a thin streak of coal, which is 
supposed to be on the horizon of coal No. I, or the Sharon coal, but so 
far no section has been obtained in which the true and unmistakeable 
Sharon coal and Maxville clay both figure. The deposit is first found 
in the tops of intersecting ridges near Portsmouth, occasionally overlain 
by nodules of limestone, but no coal ; at Sciotoville, eight miles eastward, 
the hills are all high enough to hold it and its best development is here ; 
at Webster, thirteen miles further on, it is at drainage level, and shortly 
after dips under the surface. On the Kentucky shore and for forty miles 
to the south-east, it has a very heavy development. The clay runs from. 
1 ft. to 5 ft. thick, averaging 2 ft. 6 in. It is benched where practi- . 
cable, drifted where necessary, and it is all. mined by powder. It is 
grayish-drab in color, full of blue organic stains, but of remarkable purity 
and excellence. It is very hard and flinty, but runs soft in places, so 
that plastic clay need not as a rule be imported. 


Another small development of this clay is found near Logan, Hock- 
ing county, where it supports the manufacture of a good fire brick. Its 
main development is to the north-east of Logan, but in various places to 
the south-east it is also mined. It disappears under drainage three miles 
north of Haydenville. It is about three feet thick, and quite pronounced 
in character as a flint clay. The western townships of Vinton county 
also hold this clay in fair development, but at present so far from rail- 
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roads as to be inaccessible, though it cannot fail to be of value at some 
future time. 

The under clays of the unmistakable Sharon coal in Mahoning 
county, Massillon and Jackson, have nowhere been found valuable, so 
far as known. ‘The shales which overlie the Sharon coal in some places 
form in one instance the material upon which an immense manufacturing 
interest depends. The well-known Akron sewer-pipe is made entirely 
from these shales, which are not often used for such work. Their 
employment probably began in the use of the soft plastic clays of the 
out-crop, due to the decomposition of the shale. As these gradually 
failed, the less weathered material was called into use, until now the 
unaltered shale is the main reliance. It occurs in beds forty feet thick in 
some cases. It is cut by frequent joints, and is very easily mined. It 
lies just above the place of the Sharon coal. At Tallmadge this coal 
has been mined in close proximity to the shale pits. ‘The shales are in 
composition much like a silicious brick clay, having a large per cent. of 
iron which gives the cherry-red fracture found in all the Akron pipe. 


The potters’ clays of Springfield township, Summit county, are 
among the best natural beds of stone-ware clay in the State. They are 
referred a little doubtfully to the horizon of coal No. 2, or the Quaker- 
town seam, as the Lower Mercer limestone is formed about fifty feet 
above them. The clay deposits are from 6 to 10 feet thick, overlain by 
shales and a hard sandrock, and underlain by shales and occasionally by 
an inch or two of coal. ‘The clays are of several grades of excellence ; 
the poorest or ‘‘ chuck” clay, which is commonly rejected, is found on 
the top of the bed. The beds are found close to the surface in the largest 
part of the territory. They are mined by long pits or trenches by 
which the whole area worked is taken clean, and the refuse is piled 
back. In one or two instances the clays are mined by drifting, which 
gives a much cleaner product than the customary way. The district in 
which these clays are found is small, all the workings being at one place, 
viz., North Springfield, Summit county, where there are twelve or 
fifteen banks. They supply all the Mogadore, Tallmadge, Cuyahoga 
Falls and Akron stone-ware potteries, which make at least twice as much 
stone-ware as any other district in Ohio. 

The clays underlying the other coals supposed to be the equivalent 
of the Quakertown coal, notably the large coal at Wellston, Jackson 
county, have never been reported as valuable. 
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The Lower Mercer horizon furnishes but a small amount of clay at 
present to the manufacturing establishments; at the Springfield clay 
banks the limestone clay cannot be distinguished from the potters’ clay 
by eye, but all potters carefully avoid it. Another development of the 
Mercer clay in south-west Hocking county, on the contrary, shows a 
very fine potters’ clay, and it forms the basis of a large neighborhood 
manufacture of stone-ware. ‘The locality is peculiarly inaccessible, and 
its processes are correspondingly primitive. ‘The locality referred to is 
the Potters’ Ridge of Hocking and Vinton counties. At the brick 
works of Wagner, Wentz & Co., three miles north of Dover, Tuscarawas 
county, on the C. L. & W. R. R., the clay of the Lower Mercer coal is 
quite largely used as a bond clay and for third class fire-brick. It lies 
under 6 feet of fine blue limestone and 18 inches of coal, in a bed from 12 
to 16 feet thick; it is too hard to pick by hand, but is readily plastic 
under treatment. It is mined by drifting, and only about 8 feet are 
taken. There are many places where clay of this character could be 
found at this horizon, but without the presence of hard clay near by it 
is not particularly valuable. 


The Upper Mercer horizon is still less serviceable. At Hayden- 
ville, Hocking county, there is a fine deposit of silicious clay, which 
belongs probably to the Upper Mercer level. A blue limestone is found 
ten feet below, and a coal streak parts it into two strata. Above it 
comes the regular vein of Upper Mercer coal 24 inches thick. There 
is a large establishment in process of erection at this point for manufac- 
turing sewer-pipe, for which purpose the clay seems eminently fitted. 
This is the only development near by, or in other parts of the State of 
this horizon in which the clay figures. 

The Tionesta clay finds but little use in any Ace ct the only well- 
known instance being at Calumet, Jefferson county, where it furnishes 
material for a large sewer-pipe and brick industry. It was at first ex- 
pected to make the Lower Kittanning clay the basis of manufacture. The 
shaft by which this clay was reached was continued down 100 feet 
further without definite purpose, when a bed of clay 12 feet thick was 
struck. It is overlain by shales, and occasionally an inch or so of coal, 
and it runs sometimes to the great thickness of 18 feet. The system of 
mining here is better defined than in any other part of the State. The 
entries are driven in straight lines, the rooms turned off at regular 
intervals and at right angles to the entries. Entries and rooms are 
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18 feet wide; no prups are used, and the pillars are left 40 feet thick of 
solid clay. 

The next clay met in the ascending series is the Brookville clay, 
which is a serviceable one in several places. At Navarre, Stark county, 
an extensive bank is worked. The clay underlies the Brookville coal 
(coal No. 4 of Newberry), which is in turn overlaid by the Putnam Hill 
limestone beds. The clay is quite silicious, but makes a good No. 2 
brick. It is mined by drifts. To the south of Dover, in the Tusca- 
rawas' Valley, this clay is always present, and often of good quality. It 
is mined near New Philadelphia and below in several places, and used 
at the brick-works. At Roseville, Perry county, the center of the 
second largest stone-ware district of the State, the clay used is a mixture 
from this horizon and that of the Kittanning clays. The lower clay is 
quite sandy, and light in color; it is found separated by sandy beds, 
and shales 21 feet thick from the gray or Putnam Hill limestone. It 
is possible that it represents the horizon of the Tionesta coal instead of 
the Brookville. It is mined in several localities near by, and is usually 
only 3 or 4 feet thick. 

The next coal horizon, that of the Clarion coal, is poorly repre- 
sented in this State; clay from this level is used at but a single point, 
viz., Robbinsville, Columbiana county. ‘The clays of the Scrubgrass 
coal, which underlies the Ferriferous limestone, are utilized in Lawrence 
county. The clays are sometimes hard and flinty, but usually are 
second grade. They are mainly applied to fire-brick manufacture. 
Just above the Ferriferous limestone, in Lawrence county, directly on 
top of the limestone ore, occurs a massive deposit of so-called white- 
wash clay, which marks the level of the ore on every hill for miles 
around. The clay is dug and thrown off to get the ore, and the weather- 
ing agencies soon give it the peculiar white appearance from which it 
derives its name. The deposit changes character to the southward, 
and at Ironton appears frequently as a flint clay. ‘The clays over- 
lying the limestone, shade off into a shaly band, which separates them 
from those of the Kittanning formation. ‘The distance from the lime- 
stone to the coal is only eighteen or twenty feet, and the space is often 
filled with various grades of clays belonging to both levels. The limestone 
clay is used for brick, pottery and pipe, to some extent. This locality 
presents an inexhaustible supply of clay, amply good enough for any 
second class work; mixed with hard clay, good enough for any use. 
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The deposits heretofore described are all quite local developments of the 
clays of the various horizons. The growth of the next coal vein was 
accompanied with the deposition of the best marked clay beds of the 
whole series. The whole horizon for twenty feet above and below the 
coal is filled with clays. The horizon is not only marked as the level 
on which clay occurs in large amounts, but it is of more economic im- 
portance than any other in the value of its deposits. It produces very 
fine flint clay, yellow-ware clays, stone-ware clays, admirable pipe-clays 
and good second class brick, and terra cotta-ware clays. 


The first district of Kittanning clays met on entering the State 
from the east, is the yellow-ware beds of Liverpool and Wellsville. 
The vein, here well up in the hills, through a low arch in the series, 1s 
plastic and easily mined, and it is reached mainly through drifts. It 
underlies the Kittanning coal directly. The clay, after washing, is 
singularly free from specks and granules of iron, which are the great 
trouble in yellow-ware clays. The next district is the Jefferson county 
pipe works, which line the Ohio river for twenty miles, from Wellsville 
nearly to Steubenville. The Kittanning clay is here called the clay 
vein; it is regularly excellent in quality ; easily found and at convenient 
levels for mining, in all the upper works, but gets a little below the 
railroad level in the Southern Works. It is rather sandy or silicious, 
quite hard at first, but quickly slacking on exposure; is plastic and 
readily moulded after grinding, and makes a superior pipe, and a very 
fair brick for boiler settings, forges and all second class work. The 
clay extends up Yellow creek, beyond Irondale, where it is still of 
good quality, and is in constant use. ‘There are no exposures of clays 
on this level in Carroll or Stark counties or north of Columbiana, but 
in the northern part of Tuscarawas county, at Mineral Point, the 
Kittanning clay appears in a new and valuable phase. It.is found as a 
very hard and fine flint clay, suitable for making any refractory material. 
It is used for retorts, glass pots, brick of finest special grades, ete. It 
is found about three feet below the Kittanning coal, separated from it 
by worthless clay. There can scarcely be a more beautiful or faultless 
stratum of clay than the hard clay of this place. It lies in a band 33 
feet thick, showing faces smoother than the most regular coal; it is so 
hard that chips from a pick blow will cut the hands of the miner; it is 
of a light-drab tint burning to a light-cream color; it shows the blue 
concentric venation of organic matter noticed in the flint clay at Scioto- 
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ville. The mining of this clay is carried along with the mining of the 
coal, both being taken out of the same pit-mouth. The coal is usually 
worked first and then the clay ; the latter being at a lower level, gives 
the best of ventilation and drainage. There is enough plastic clay 
occurring with the flint to allow its perfect working. This bed of hard 
clay marks the Kittanning horizon from Magnolia, Carroll county, to 
below Dover, Tuscarawas county, where it disappears. The whole 
formation is absent in nearly all Coshocton county. In Muskingum it 
reappears at Zanesville and Roseville, carrying the clay from which the. 
stone-ware of that district is made. The coal is usually absent, leaving 
the clay, hence some question can be raised as to whether the clay lies 
under or over the coal. From its distance to the Middle Kittanning 
coal, it seems probable that it is above the coal. This deposit extends 
from north of Zanesville to below McLuney, in Perry county, and to- 
wards Deavertown, Morgan county. ‘The next developments are found 
in Gore, Hocking county, where clay of a plastic grade from this horizon 
is mined and shipped to Columbus for pipe-clay, ete. This is merely a 
local use of this horizon. In Vinton county no clay is mined at any 
horizon; in Jackson county the Kittanning clay is again found in the 
Oak Hill mines. The clay here lies on a three-foot stratum of hard and 
soft clays just over the coal. The most remarkable mixing of hard and 
soft clay to be found in the State is seen in this case ; no two volumes 
of clay run alike in proportion. The clays are not used in any other 
place in the county. In Lawrence county, the Kittanning horizon is 
well developed. It gives both hard and soft clays above and below the 
coal; it furnishes clay of much the same grade as the clay above the 
Ferriferous limestone, and which is applied to the same uses. It is 
mined extensively at Newcastle and along the river for shipment to 
Cincinnati. The importance of this horizon can now be estimated since 
it is seen to figure in workings in every county on the line of its out- 
crop in which clay is handled at all; and also from the varied forms it 
presents and the varied uses to which it is applied. 

The Middle Kittanning clay is also worked in a few cases, though 
its developments have none of the characteristics that attach to the 
lower coal. The clay is used at Zanesville in small extent in the fire- 
brick works; it is a hard clay of inferior quality. Also clay is shipped 
from Clay Bank Station, three miles north of Moxahala, which is 
mined just under this coal ; it is soft and of fair quality. 
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The horizon of the Lower Freeport coal is productive of good clay 
in two districts; one is at Zanesville, where it is opened at Downerd’s 
Bank, the Tile Works Bank, and at several other places. The clay is 
of second grade, plastic and quite ferruginous. The other district is at 
Moxahala, where the Pyle clay is referred to this horizon; it is mined 
and shipped by cars largely to Columbus. It isa clay of second rate 
in part of its territory, and in other portions plastic; it is a high grade 
No. 2 clay. It carries red oxide of iron enough to discolor it and to 
affect its character for refractoriness, doubtless, but portions of it are 
excellent. 

The Upper Freeport horizon, in one or two places, is found 
to yield valuable clays; the best is found near Taylorsville, Mus- 
kingum county, where it is called the Ballou clay; it is here a hard clay 
of some value. It is carried to Zanesville for the Fire-Brick Works. 
At Island Siding, Jefferson county, the same clay is mined; here it is 
called the “Bolivar clay”; it is mostly second class, but some hard clay 
is found in the seam. The arrangement of the elements of this horizon 
is peculiar; there is a gap of twenty feet between the coal and lime- 
stone beneath it, in which the clay is developed. 

The higher veins of coal are not used at all and are met only in 
limited places. No clay from above the Upper Freeport is used in this 
State unless it be in one mine in Jefferson county, where a small amount 
of clay is taken from beneath a coal, probably the Brush Creek vein. 

The position, extent and character of our main deposits have now 
been taken up and roughly followed through the State. Much more 
might have justly been said in regard to these horizons if the limits: of 
space allowed. It should still be borne in mind that the majority of the 
eighteen beds of clays found in the State are found over large areas of — 
territory, and that the small extent of the districts now turned to account 
is due not to lack of material, but to lack of demand for the products. 
The same causes which restrict the extension of workings in deposits of 
known value, of course still further discourage the exploration of new 
territory. But when the demand arises, there is no doubt that the supply 
will be at hand. 
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SECTION III. 


THr CLAY WoRKING INDUSTRIES OF OHIO. 


The manufacturing industries included under this head have at- 
tained considerable importance within the last few years, as will be seen 
by the appended statements. 

The first development, of course, began in the manufacture of those 
ruder articles which require comparatively little skill, and which are a 
daily necessity; the work has now extended until it includes a large 
number of the branches of the plastic art, and in many of them a very 
creditable degree of proficiency has been attained. 

The nature of our clay deposits would exclude several branches of 
manufacture from our territory, if we were to be strictly limited to our 
own resources, but several of these are nevertheless carried on in a 
large way on imported material. 

The clay working industries may be divided into several well- 
marked groups, the consideration of each of which, in turn, will form 
the subject-matter of this section. 

The two uses of clay that rise above the rest in importance and 
general application are the manufacture of pottery and of refractory 
material. As both of these uses make the purity and the rarer qualities 
of a clay essential, of course they do not permit so large a development 
as those processes that are satisfied by clay of grosser quality, notably 
those for making building material and pipe. The ornamental clay 
working of course uses less labor and more skill than any of the others. 


POTTERY. 


The manufacture of pottery began in Ohio in very early times, and 
from the rudely-fashioned clay pots of the first settlers has grown the 
industry as it now stands. The different grades of pottery are stone- 
ware, earthen-ware, china-ware, porcelain and ornamental work, all of 
which are made in Ohio, except porcelain, which is made in very small 
amount, if at all, in the United States. 
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Stone-ware is the product of an unmixed natural clay, burned at 
high enough heat to oblige the impurities to combine with the free 
silica, and thus cause an incipient vitrification or fretting, without loss 
of shape. It should be impermeable to water without any glazing on it, 
but it frequently fails in this point ; its color is bluish-gray, and is due 
to combined iron. 

Earthen-ware is a product of very similar clays burned too lightly 
.to vitrify the body or combine the iron; it is of a yellow or red-color, 
from the free iron, and is porous unless glazed. 

China, that is, the ironstone china made in this country, isa mixture 
of several clays with powdered silica and enough potash feldspar to 
make the body vitreous on burning. Porcelain is made in the same way 
but in very different proportions of material, while ironstone china is 
thick, and opaque porcelain is often thin as an egg-shell and nearly clear 
enough to be called translucent. China is of a dead or bluish-white 
color, while porcelain is of a creamy-white tint. All our china is made 
from imported clay, and in the same way porcelain could be made, but 
it has not seemed profitable to introduce the manufacture up to this date. 

There is only one establishment in Ohio where ornamental } 
aloneis made, but the ornamentation of our best white-ware is very 
artistic and well done. 


STONE-WARE. 


Stone-ware is first in simplicity and in order of establishment as 
well, and will therefore be first treated. 

There are three stone-ware districts in Ohio; the largest at Akron, 
the most widely-spread at Roseville, Perry county, and the least im- 
portant near Rock House, Hocking county. There are also a few 
scattered works in various parts of the State. The Rock House district 
uses the Mercer clay, as will be remembered, and supplies a large 
amount of ware’ to the neighborhood for twenty-five miles around, ac- 
cessible to wagons only ; no ware is shipped by rail. 

The Roseville district is composed of a large number of small 
potteries ; there are not less than eighty-five or ninety in the district, 
and most of them employ only a man and boy or two men, the largest 
employing seven men. The process of manufacture is essentially the 
same in all the districts, the main differences being those which naturally 
arise fromthe very‘ different scales of working. The successive steps 
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are Ist, wetting the clay; 2d, grinding; 3d, wedging; 4th, turning; 
Sth, drying; 6th, slipping; 7th, burning; 8th, sorting the product. 

In very many places the clay is put into a bin before using, and 
allowed to stand over night after drenching with water. This precau- 
- tion is well taken, particularly in smaller works where horse-power only 
is used in grinding; in the largest steam works it is not necessary. 
The grinders for stone-ware clays are of several kinds ; the simplest is 
a pug-mill, which is used in only one place visited. The next machine 
has no specific name, but is the one in use in all the country potteries. 
It is a square frame pivoted on an upright beam, which runs through 
the point of crossing of the diagonals, on the projecting ends of which 
are fastened cart-wheels, which work in a circular trough beneath. 
The whole frame revolves by the motion of a large cog-wheel above, 
which receives its power from the horse or engine; the motion is slow, 
but by weighting the corners of the frame, the wheels in their revolu- 
tions manage to cut the clay to pieces quite effectually. Such a machine, 
which can easily be made by any village mechanic, can grind from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds at a charge, and will occupy about two 
hours in doing it. This amount of clay will make from 180 to 190 
gallons of ware. The clay, after grinding, is balled into large masses 
and “wet-blanketed” to keep until used. The grinding is done in the 
Akron district in steam mills called tracers, which will be further 
described under the head of the sewer-pipe manufacture. They are very 
efficient for stone-ware clays, grinding about 1,200 pounds to a charge in 
from 60 to 100 minutes. The clay being ground is put through a process 
called wedging ; it is cut off in balls of 50 pounds or more, and cut by a 
wire into two parts; these are struck together in such a way that the 
two pieces unite different faces ; the ball is worked up smooth again and 
is alternately divided and united by cutting halves and striking them 
_ together. | 

This treatment is supposed to eliminate blebs or spaces on the clay 
and any large pieces of foreign matter. When wedged, it is rolled up 
into wads or balls which have a definite weight for each kind of ware, 
and is then ready to be turned. The process of turning is too well 
known to require description. : 

The simplest work is making crocks and fruit jars, and after that 
come jugs, milk-pans, churns, ete. The range in size is from one pint 
to twenty-four gallons, though vessels holding forty gallons have been 
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made in a trial of skill on the part of the turner. As fast as the ware is 
made it is dried. In the country, this is done by setting a flat board 
covered with ware inthe sun. In the smaller potteries of Akron and 
elsewhere, various devices are adopted. The ware is piled into a net- 
work of shelves under which pass steam-pipes. The largest and best 
stone-ware works dry it in closets, exactly like those used in the white- 
ware or china works, which will be noticed later. 

The dry-ware is next “slipped”. This technical expression of the 
potter designates the covering of the ware with any wash or solution. 
Applied to stone-ware, it means the washing of the ware in water con- 
taining a very fine-grained clay in suspension, so that its surface is 
covered by a film of clay. These slip clays on heating vitrify readily 
to a black glass, and run freely on the ware, making a very handsome 
glaze. The chemistry of the process is obvious. A partial analysis of 
theAlbany, N. Y., “slip,” that is most largely used in the State, shows 
the following composition : 


Segquioxidevot arom™ (Hey) O))isccnc-eececcireseseesse) eects Nesseceaceenese) eencs 1.48 
TERA, Cg, ©))o00000900000600000090060000 000000000 +90006100000000.009000000000000000000% 3.17 
Stade, (Nl_ OD) -ce000000000000000006000800000:.0800090000080 desccctensesec tect ecneeseees 74 

5,34 


There is present besides a large amount of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, which are undetermined. A clay full of the very finest silica 
and these impurities would, of course, fuse so readily that it would flow 
like a glaze at the vitrifying heat of stone-ware. Slip clay is found in 
various places in Ohio, but a great deal comes from outside points. Some 
of these clays fuse to a clear or nearly clear glass, in which case their 
fusibility is due to alkalies and earths alone. Some slips melt much 
easier than others, and potters have complained that their slip runs 
freely only at temperatures so high that the ware begins to lose shape. 
The judicious use of powdered feldspar, salt-water, or carbonates of 
soda or potash could easily correct this infusibility. The clear slips are 
best mixed with clays not readily fusible, but which are black in burn- 
ing. The product has both color and fusibility. The composition of 
these clays may be farther illustrated by the following analysis ofa 
“‘ Kaolite” slip-clay, for which thanks are due to Messrs. Whitmore, — 
Robinson & Co., of Akron, who use it in their works: 
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Probably not less than 46 per cent. of the silica present is a very fine- 
grained sand. The main trouble to be overcome in the use of slip glazes 
is a tendency to blister or “blubber.” The cause of this is not de- 
finitely known. Every potter has his theory. The opinion of several of 
the most intelligent has been that undue haste in burning is the most 
frequent cause, and that the ware should be heated to a low red heat for 
several hours before any higher heat is attempted, after which rapid 
raising of the heat can do no harm. ‘This treatment has certainly been 
successful under the conditions in which it was tested. When the ware 
is slipped, its capacity is usually stamped on it with a solution of smallt, 
or cobalt glass, which gives its customary blue color on heating. 

The ware is next “set” in the kiln. The kilns in use vary con- 
siderably. The country kilns are usually small square structures, bound 
on the outside by logs of wood ; the fire holes are left above the ground 
and communicate through the various arches of masonry which sup- 
port the floor of the chamber above ; this floor is full of holes, through 
which the fire freely passes, and the arched roof has usually seven vents 
of exit for gases. The chamber is oftenest about 8 ft. in diameter 
and 7 ft. high to the arch top. Such achamber will hold, by nesting the 
ware, about 1,600 gallons. The firing is commenced at night, and is 
made very light indeed at first; in the morning the ware will be 
approximately dry, and the heat then continues from 20 to 30 hours, as 
the conditions vary. Nearly all stone-ware is salt-glazed on the outside 
and slipped inside. ‘The salt is thrown in the fire when the heat is 
highest, and the vapors are seized by the clay and a soda silicate forms 
over the surface of the ware. The heat required to do this is the 
culminating point of the burning. The fuel is nearly always wood ; coal 
is used in some places on a second fire-floor lower down than the one 
used for wood. This method of use will begin to grow as the wood 
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supply fails. The heat applied to stone-ware burning is rather severe, 
as there is always danger of not getting a uniform glaze in different 
parts of the kiln. The kilns in use at Akron for burning stone-ware 
are examples of the different scales on which the manufacture is con- 
ducted. They all hold 6,000 gallons, and many hold as much as 8,000. 
They are oblong kilns about 32x16 ft. and 12 ft. high; the fireplaces 
are at each end, and there are six of them; they are usually down draft 
with only one center flue ; they are set and drawn from lateral.doors, and 
require 70 hours to burn. A sample is usually withdrawn to test the 
efficiency of the glazing. Coal is in large use, though wood is still 
retained in small part. The cooling ofa kiln should occupy as much 
time as the burning. The ware when drawn is piled in storehouses for 
shipment. In viewing a large amount of ware at once, of course the 
imperfections can be noticed more readily than one piece at a time. One 
of the most common troubles besides the “ blubbering” of the slip, is 
the ‘ pitting” of the ware in spots, due to iron. It is a peculiarity of 
stone-ware clay that while it needs iron to give it color, by far the 
largest part of the iron present is collected in grains and has no favorable 
effect on the color. These grains, if the heat is high enough to vitrify 
. them, make pimples on the surface, or break out in rough spots which 
are black and ill-looking, from the silicate of iron formed. If the heat 
is too low to vitrify the grain, some change in its volume on heating 
causes a scale to separate from the surface of the ware, showing in the 
light colored cavity the piece of iron oxide at the bottom. 

The failure of the ware to glaze is another source of trouble. This 
may be considered as due to ill-regulated burning usually, but one other 
cause is thought to act at times. Many clays exhibit collections of 
fine crystals of a whitish color, which prove on testing to be sulphate 
of lime or land plaster. This substance when exposed to vapors of salt at 
high heat, suffers a common chemical transformation and changes to 
chloride of lime, leaving the soda as a sulphate, which it appears either 
will not displace silica from combination, or will not do it at the tem- 
perature the ware will stand without losing shape, and hence there is. 
no glaze. The heat, besides that necessary for the ware, must be high 
enough to make both slip and salt operate in glazing.- The failure of ’ 
the slip to melt leaves the ware of a rusty red color from the{uncom- 
bined oxide of iron. 


43 G. 
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Stone-ware should exhibit, on fracture, a blue uniform tint, and a 
semivitrified appearance. Different clays act very differently in this 
respect. 

Ware which does not vitrify can be picked out at a elanee in most 
places. The Roseville clay, asa rule, vitrifies well. Its composition 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 


1 2. 3 
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99.86 100.57 100.90 


1. Brummage’s Pottery clay (Lower Kittanning), Roseville. 
2. Allen’s Pottery clay (Lower Kittanning), Roseville. 
3. Uniontown Pottery clay, Uniontown. 


The potash is well up in each, and the iron moderate; and in all, 
the per cent. of fine quartz sand is very large. This is imperative in a 
stone-ware clay. The clays of this district make a very good ware and 
differ from those of the Akron district, in that their final appearance is 
due to the proper chemical changes having occurred in the burning, 
while the other clay seems to burn naturally to a close uniform body 
without undergoing much real fretting or vitrification. Plenty of 
Akron-ware showing a good color and to all appearance vitrified, is of 
a yellow tint in the fracture. This ware is glazed of necessity, for it 
will not hold water when unglazed. Nevertheless the quality of these 
wares is excellent, and it is not at all certain that a superior degree of 
vitrification would improve it. Its composition is partially shown by 
these examples from Myers, Atchinson & Co.’s clay bank, at North 
Springfield : 
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1 2. 3 
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It is much to be regretted that time did not allow these analyses to 
be finished in the usual form, as from them it is probable that the 
peculiarities of the clay might have been explained. 

The capacity of the Roseville district is not very large, yet most 

of the potteries can produce 1,300 gallons weekly, some less, and 
several more. Taking this as the average, 125,000 gallons weekly 
would represent the capacity of the district worked to full extent. By 
statistics, in 1882, this district is credited with the manufacture of 
1,166,700 gallons, only about § of its calculated capacity. The Akron 
district manufactured in the same time 3,337,500 gallons, which repre- 
sents its capacity much more nearly, for the yearly output is that of a 
settled industry, while many of the small establishments of the former 
only work in those seasons when the farm labor is not in special demand. 

The product of the rest of the State amounts to 86,000 gallons, 
and is distributed over four counties. The total value of product was 
$205,995, or 4.46c. per gallon. The markets represented by this product 
extend over the whole country. More perhaps goes to the south and 
west than elsewhere, but a great deal goes to home consumption. Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Columbus are large markets. It has been 
shipved as far west as Denver, Col. 


EKARTHEN-WARE. 


The establishments devoted to this branch of pottery are small in 
number compared to the stone-ware works, but they are much larger in 
value of product. : 

Earthen-ware is made to include besides the red, porous, unglazed 
ware of which a flower-pot is an example, the yellow and Rocking- 
ham-wares of the market. The subject may be best treated in two 
parts. The manufacture of the commoner grades of earthen-ware is 
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not of great importance in the State. The clays used are quite similar 
to the stone-ware clays, but are less liable to semivitrification and 
fretting, and hold their iron in combination in that peculiar state which 
gives the brick-red color to a clay instead of the distribution of a small 
part, and the occurrence of the rest in small grains as seen in stone- 
ware clay. There are also some drift clays used for this work. The | 
processes by which earthen-wares of this class are made are very 
simple. Materials like stone-ware, in shape and use, are fashioned 
mainly on a potter’s wheel ; flower-pots, etc., are made by similar means. 
The making of door-knobs forms an interesting phase of earthen-ware 
manufacture. The only two works in Ohio are in East Liverpool. The 
clays used are the native clays of that county, mainly from the Lower 
Kittanning horizon. There are two kinds used—a light clay, the same 
as the yellow-ware clay of this district, several grades of which are 
mixed to get a good body, and a clay obtained to the south-east of | 
Liverpool, in the Barren Measures, probably, which is naturally red, and 
which burns to a cherry-red color. These clays, to be properly pre- 
_ pared, are put through a process called boiling. The clays are put into 
a vertical cylinder, about 6 feet in diameter, in the center of which re- 
volves a rod carrying stirring and cutting arms, arranged spirally. 
This machine, filled with the requisite amounts of water and clay, is set 
in motion by horse-power ; the clay is beaten to a thin mud or “slip”. 
This is then run out in a fine stream, into a slightly inclined, oblong box, 
the bottom of which is covered by a fine bolting cloth. The sand, 
coarse grit, etc., is passed over the cloth and out at the end to a re- 
ceptacle provided ; the slip passes through into a large tank ; from here 
it is dipped, as fast as needed, into a large iron-lined pan twenty feet 
long by five feet wide, and one foot deep. A fireplace and flues circulate 
underneath the pan, and evaporate the water from the slip. One panful a 
day (about 5 tons) is concentrated. When removed from the pan the 
clay is as soft and plastic as itis possible to be; it is piled up and covered 
with wet blankets to keep it tempered. Lach color of clay is of course 
made separately. The clay, when ready to use, is next wedged. A 
block of both colors about 12/x12’’x6” is cut and sliced up by a wire 
into six or eight layers each; these are piled alternately into a new 
block one foot cube. This is lifted and thrown down with violence to 
consolidate the layers; it is then cut and welded again by a blow, and 
so on until the colors are marbled in fine alternating streaks. ‘This clay 
is then molded into the requisite shapes, by first wadding with the hands 
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and then stamping ina die. The knobs are laid on trays in a steam- 
heated chamber to dry, and when hardened somewhat are put on an axis 
and turned to a smooth regular face. They are then dried thoroughly 
and burned. 

The burning is done in saggers which are like those used for yellow- 
ware, to be described later, as also the kilns employed. They are piled 
in bulk for the first or biscuit burning. When burned they are dipped 
ina glaze. Its action is mainly due to lead, but it is slightly colored 
by iron. The ware is then piled ina sagger, separated by stilts, and is 
reburned. The finished products are then taken out of the kiln, are 
sorted and shipped in bulk, either by the thousand, barrel or even by 
the ton. There are two or three kinds of ware; some are wholly black 
and are called jets; the glaze used for these depends on manganese as a 
coloring agent. No white knobs are made. 

These items were taken from the works of R. Thomas & Son, at 
Liverpool, where the industry may be seen at the best advantage. 
Nearly all of the product goes to several firms in the Hast engaged in 
making locks. The capacity is 15,000 knobs daily, requiring more than 
two tons of clay. The Knob Works of H. Brunt & Co. are developed 
on much the same scale and use both similar material and procesess. 
The modes of treatment used in other earthen-ware works do not need 
further description. 

There are only two counties in the State where the productions 
have much value; they are Hamilton and Columbiana. In the former 
the work is mainly kitchen earthen-ware, in the latter, kitchen-ware and 
also door-knobs. ‘The manufacture of yellow and Rockingham wares, 
included by definition in the class of earthen-ware, has attained con- 
siderable dimensions, and is the highest form of pottery for which Ohio 
deserves full credit, for the finer grades of ware, which are made from 
imported clays, are to be credited to the State only as proofs of manu- 
facturing skill. In character, the clays necessary to make good yellow- 
ware are not separated from those used for stone-ware by any well 
defined line, though in general they are not quite similar in composition. 
In one instance the same clay is used for both yellow-ware, Rockingham 
and stone-ware in the same works, and by difference of process alone 
the product is made into a very good quality of either kind. ‘This is 
done at the large works of Messrs. Whitmore, Robinson & Co., of 
Akron. But asa rule the clay should be less sandy, less liable to fret, 

nd the iron present should be in its well distributed shape. | 
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The two districts for yellow and Rockingham wares are Colum- 
biana and Hamilton counties. The former uses clays from the im- 
mediate neighborhood and has ten or more establishments. The clays 
are from the Lower Kittanning horizon and are mined by drifts. In 
East Liverpool there are nine large yellow-ware works, as follows: 


Noner & Gastome socos8e vs .cececnscteens ccencdse cccascspestemeese eee mtrnene 3 kilns. 
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And at Wellsville are found the works of John P.tterson & Co., four kilns. 


The Cincinnati district has ten potteries, including all kinds of 
ware, white, yellow, Rockingham and earthen. The clays used here 
are all imported and come in part from Lawrence county, being the 
Kittanning clays and the Ferriferous limestone clays of that district. 
The other points where yellow-ware is made are few in number. Por- 
tage county is the largest center of production after the points named. 
The process is much the same in all the districts. It differs from stone- 
ware processes in the superior skill and care used in all the steps, and 
is indistinguishable from the processes for white-ware or ironstone 
china except in the kinds of material and glazes used. 

The clays as they are brought from the mines are allowed to slack 
in the air. No definite time is used in this process, as the clay is used 
as fast as needed, but a large enough pile is usually kept ahead to secure 
at least partial weathering. The clay is put through the process called 
washing, which is a common means of purifying all clays. The first 
step is mixing the clay into a thin slip, or as the potters call it, “ dis- 
solving” it, though it is only in a state of mechanical suspension and 
not in true solution. ‘This is accomplished in what is termed a “blun- 
ger.” It is a cylindrical vat varying from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter, in the 
center of which works a rod bearing arms suitably arranged to stir the 
clay up till it is all in a state of suspension. The slip is run out of the 
machine from a faucet, while still revolving, so that the clay will keep 
in suspension, into a bolting apparatus. This isa box slightly inclined 
with a fine bolting-cloth bottom. The slip runs through, leaving all 
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sand, grains of iron and other detrimental impurity. The slip runs into 
a large tank called the “ agitator” in which it is kept slowly stirring by 
rotating arms, so that the slip is always of the same consistency, and no 
clay settles to the bottom. ‘The bolting apparatus is worked by steam 
power and is usually vibrated by a cam and a spring. So far all wash- 
ing processes agree, but beyond, there is a choice of methods. The 
slowest way is by boiling, as already described in the door-knob works. 
The more rapid is by pressing. The effect on the character of the 
clays is different in the two cases; boiling simply evaporates as steam 
all the water introduced, leaving any soluble alkaline or earthy 
matter behind, so that the effect of washing and boiling is simply 
mechanical, removing lumps and making the clay homogeneous and plas- | 
tic. But by the other process the water is squeezed out of the clay by 
pressure, and as it goes, of course, the soluble matters go with it, and it 
would probably exercise some beneficial effect on a clay impregnated with 
the alkalies or alkaline earths. The action of the water might be made 
more marked in eliminating impurities by adding a small amount of some 
solvent suited to the case. If the alkalies are found in grains of felds- 
par or mica, or are present as soluble silicates, washing would eliminate 
them. Hence we can see the reason why yellow-ware and stone-ware 
both made from the same clay would not vitrify at equal heat. The presses 
used are all of the same style. They are frames of wood about 7 ft. 
long, 2 ft. high by 5 in. wide, standing on edge, about twenty to twenty- 
four of them in line; they are fitted to join together by lateral screw 
pressure into one long box. ‘To each compartment is fitted a stout piece 
of duck or sail-cloth, which by proper folding acts as a closed bag, and 
from an orifice in the top of it it receives a stream of the fluid slip; the 
clay is retained in the bottom of the bag and the water runs out. The slip 
is supplied at a high pressure by a stout force pump; these bags become 
full of clay in time, and the water runs out through holes in the bottom of 
the box, coming out towards the end of the process nearly as clean as be- 
fore use. The box, when full, is composed of parallel sections of clay of 
the size of the interior of the frame and separated from it and each other 
by the sail-cloth. When full, the water ceases to flow out at the bottom. 
The apparatus is taken apart, and the clay from each section rolled up 
- in a wad, and carried away to a sweat-room to await use. The cloths 
can be used indefinitely. The capacity of the press varies with the 
number of chambers it has, and is about 100 pounds to a section, 
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making about a ton to an ordinary press. To fill a press requires 
about 45 minutes. The clay upon coming from the press is in a soft 
and plastic state, and is kept in a tight room or under blankets till used. 
The ware is burned in “saggers,” or small clay receptacles, which are 
conveniently shaped to hold the ware, and thus protect it from the 
direct action of the fire; these saggers are in use in all potteries except 
those making stone-ware. They are made of the native clays for yellow- 
ware, but for white-ware they use a clay imported from New Jersey. 
The qualifications of a clay to make good saggers, are plasticity and 
refractoriness and an absence of a tendency to crack. If all of these, 
its success is assured; that is the reason why Ohio clays are not 
wholly used, because our Coal Measure clays, when plastic, are impure 
as a rule, and hard clays, though refractory, are not plastic. The saggers 
made from Ohio clays are in constant use at the yellow-ware works, 
however, and answer all purposes well. The old saggers, ground up 
fine, serve as non-shrinking material, and just as little green clay is used 
each time as will make the bond thorough and complete. The average 

life of a sagger is about 15 burnings. The stock of saggers necessary 
~ to be kept on hand is quite large, and it keeps several men busy in 
most works preparing them. ‘The ware is put into them, but is sup- 
ported on little triangular pins stuck in the side of the saggers so that 
it touches nothing but the knife edges it rests on. The manufacture of 
these pins and other devices of the same kind affords business to two 
firms in East Liverpool. The sagger is piled full of ware, all arranged 
so that the pieces do not touch the wall cr each other; the top of the 
sagger is then luted with soft clay, and each successive sagger forms the 
roof of the one below, the clay making an air-tight joint. The kiln 
cha.zber is piled full of saggers, and luted shut, and the fire set. This 
is started slowly and raised steadily for 48 hours and cooled as long. 
When opened the saggers are removed, unpacked, and set aside to be 
inspected before they are used again. ‘The clay itself, the qualities it 
needs to be valuable, have been noticed already. The excellent clay, used 
at Liverpool, shows on analysis : 
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Water (H, O) (combined).................. ERR Ce ct ee aU Osos edoEdads 7.77 
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This analysis does not apply to the washed and strained clay. The 
sample analyzed was taken from the works of Frederick, Shenkle, 
Allen & Co., Liverpool. 

The theory of the glazing of pottery is very simple, but in its 
application lies the ex:ellence of one ware over another. There are 
certain substances that have the property of fusing under heat in the 
presence of free silica to a clear transparent silicate, of which glass is 
the type. To make a potters’ product useful it must have its tendency 
to absorb liquids removed, which is done by wetting thé biscuit-ware 
with a substance which will fuse to a clear glass with the silica of the 
clay, and give a smooth imperishable finish to the works. 

There is a large range of bodies chosen to do this work, notably 
the alkalies, the earths, borax, lead, ete. The glazes applied to yellow- 
ware are usually made as follows: Proportions of litharge (Pb O), flint 
(Si O,), spar (Potash or feldspar), Paris white (Ca Co,), are mixed up 
in a grinding vat, with a thin slip of pure clay. This last is necessary 
to keep the heavier bodies from settling out; all the elements being 
well incorporated, the mixture is transferred to the glazing trough 
and used ; heat of course on such a mixture, silica and lead, potash and 
lime with a little clay, would immediately produce a very fluid clear 
glass. Sometimes the carbonate of lead is used instead of the oxide, 
but the effect is the same. These are the main elements of a yellow- 
ware glaze; the special proportions used are kept secret by each potter, 
and even the constituents by many, though these may easily be de- 
termined by looking over the lists of bodies which would exercise the 
desired action. Each man believes his glaze better than his neighbor’s, 
and he has been obliged to adopt its different proportions to suit the 
different qualities of the clay. Some glazes will crack over the surface 
of the ware and greatly disfigure it, and a change of proportion or 
working is necessary to correct this tendency. Rockingham-ware is 
the same as yellow, except in color; the addition of a large amount of 
manganese oxide is made to the ordinary glaze, and the ware first given 
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its ordinary glaze, and is then sprinkled or “spaddled” with the 
manganese glaze; this, on burning, colors the otherwise clear glaze 
to a beautiful brown, running to black. “Self-Rock” or brown-ware is 
made by the use of a manganese glaze over the whole surface, instead 
of sprinkling it. This outline was taken mainly at the works of Cart- 
wright Bros., at Liverpool, where the industry can be seen at its best 
advantage, but visits to other works of the same sort have given ad- 
ditional range to the description. 


The manufacture of earthen-wares in Ohio in 1882, according to 
available statistics, amount in value produced to $419,028.00, distributed 
in the main over 4 counties, but in a few isolated works beside. 


WHITE-WARE OR IRON-STONE CHINA. 


This business is centered in two places in the State, Hast Liverpool 
and Cincinnati, but Liverpsol has very much the greatest development. 
The manufacture of white-ware began in 1873, and was an outgrowth 
of the yellow-ware manufacture which had for years been carried on there 
in great quantity. The materials used are all imported into Ohio; the 
kaolin beds of Chester county, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Maine, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Missouri, Virginia, South Carolina, are all represented, 
each establishment using from two to five kinds of clays. The 
ball clays used in the cheaper white-ware, or “C. C.,” comes from New 
Jersey and Missouri. The saggers used in the white-ware manufacture 
are made from Woodbridge clay, New Jersey. ‘The flint is made from 
the beautiful, clean white sand, which comes from the clay washings of 
Delaware. It is pulverized in a revolving barrel half-full of black flint 
pebbles. The spar comes from the quarries in Maine; it is calcined,. 
broken up and ground in pans, the bottom of which are lined with French 
buhrstone, and on which revolve heavy pieces of buhr attached by 
chains to revolving arms. By this device, which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the crude gold mills in use in Mexico, a very fine state 
of division is attained. 


The main distinction between the yellow and white-ware manufac- 
ture is in the preparation of the clay “body”. This “body” or mixture 
of clays, flint and spar, to be used in the molds, is the great secret of each 
establishment. Usually not more than one or two men in the works 
know it, and frequent transactions are made by which a recipe for a 
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body is sold for several thousand dollars. The clays chosen are selected 
with reference to plasticity, shrinkage, liability to crack, color, ete.; in 
a mixture, at least one light clay is employed, and the aim is to keep 
the mixture of clays as light in tint as may be and still secure the other 
qualities necessary. The flint is used in the finest state of division, and 
is perfectly white, as is the spar also. The body mixture of kaolins 
alone would, if heated, be liable to crack without apparent cause, and 
would be infusible at the heats applied. 


By adding silica, which sometimes forms nearly one-half the mix- 
ture, the body is very much whitened, and the clay is much more like 
a stone-ware clay in composition, and is prepared to “fret” or vitrify on 
heating, but because of the purity of the reagents there is nothing 
present to cause vitrification with the free silica. Should this body be 
burned, all tendency to shrink or erack would be gone, but the bond 
would be very slight which would hold the mass together; a blow ona 
thin edge would give a dead, wooden sound, which well illustrates the 
lack of close union in the particles. By adding spar (which is powdered 
orthoclase, containing 14 per cent. potash) the mixture is complete; 
the color is corrected by the flint, as well as the tendency to shrink and 
crack, and with the presence of the spar the burning immediately causes 
a thorough vitrification of the whole mass to a homogeneous solid with 
a slightly glassy fracture. A blow ona piece of this mixture would 
give a clear, ringing sound, which also illustrates its state of combina- 
tion. As there is necessarily some small amount of iron in the clays used, 
its yellow color is usually counteracted by the use of a very little cobalt. 
The blue and yellow colors really unite to produce a green, but this 
color has not nearly so strongly marked a character as either of its 
constituents, and escapes observation. 


The glazes used in white-ware are much more complicated than for 
yellow-ware, and require perhaps the most skillful work of all to get 
just right ; there is more value placed on the composition of a good glaze 
than any secret about a pottery, even including the composition of the 
body. The constituents and way of mixing an ordinary glaze are as 
follows: Proportions of borax or boracic acid, or both, with flint, spar, 
clay, and Paris-white are mixed while dry and put into a sagger, which 
has been previously coated with a wash of flint. This precaution is 
taken because the liquifying of the glaze would allow some of the iron 
from the sagger clay to color it if it were not protected by the pure 
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silica. On heating, the mixture becomes a clear glass, which is called 
“fret.” This fret is ground up and mixed with fresh proportions of 
Paris-white, carbonate of lead, flint and spar, and is put into a grinding 
pan or vat lined with French buhrstone. In this it is ground up in a 
thin slip of pure, white clay, as something of this sort is necessary to 
incorporate the heavy parts of the mixture and keep them from setling 
out. This way seems a cumbrous programme to go through to get a 
liquid which shall vitrify the outside of a clay vessel, but the use of 
more direct agents, as the alkalies, is prohibited by the method of using 
it, which brings in the services of men whose hands and arms are in the 
glaze all day, which would be impossible if the glaze were alkaline. 
The most common difficulty met in glazing is the tendency of the 
polished surface of the ware to crack or “craze.”’ This is due to a lack of 
adjustment between the coefficients of contraction of the body and glaze ; 
and in the proper adjustment of this point lies the hardest problem of 
the potter. 


Other troubles are also known; if a sagger leaks or admits air while 
hot, it causes the ruin of everything in it, for the sulphurous gases of the 
kiln immediately attack the hot lead silicate of the glaze, causing a 
sulphide film to form on it, which is black and unsightly. Even a piece 
of Rockingham ware shows immediately if air reached it while hot. 


The grading of white-ware is made as follows: Ist, Ironstone 
china; 2nd, Majolica; 3rd, C. C. an abbreviation for cream-colored — 
or for common clay, as variously explained, but in any case it 
is a cheaper grade of white-ware made from inferior clays. The dis- 
tinction between china and majolica is much the same as that between 
yellow and Rockingham, a distinction of finish and glazing only; the 
body is the same. There is no reason why a C. C. ware should not be 
treated with a majolica glaze also, but so far it is not done. 


The glazes used in majolica are applied, after the first or ‘‘ body” 
glaze, in a soft, pasty state, and in dabs, which would presage a very 
rough appearance when finished ; but on heating they melt and flow over 
the ware, making an effective play of color. The colors used are in the 
glaze, and differ from all other styles in being neither beneath or above it. 

The decoration of pottery is a very large and complex subject. 
The theory of the art is not at all difficult to understand, but the longest 
experience is necessary to attain much real skill in its application. 

The coloring agents employed in glass, pottery, enamels, etc., are 
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the metallic oxides, these being the only bodies whose coloring effects 
would last, at the temperature used. ‘The color which each oxide pro- 
duces are well known, but the proportions, manner of mixing and 
temperatures which limit its satisfactory effect are kept as trade 
secrets. The forms in which these oxides are used are called enamel 
paints, and are mixtures of the requisite oxide with suitable oases 
and fluxes, so that on heating the latter unite to form a glass which 
receives its color from the accompanying oxide. Almost any color may 
be produced by just such mixing, as the other branches of painting 
employ, but the greatest difficulty of the art is met in the adaptation of 
the fusing point of the glaze of the ware to that of the color. The 
oxides in commonest use are cobalt, blue; nickel, yellow or brown; 
iron, black ; manganese, brown or violet ; chromium, green ; copper, red ; 
tin, pink; tin and gold, purple; silver, or uranium, antimony and car- 
bon, different yellows; zinc, opaque white; and gold, purple. There are 
several well-marked styles of pottery decoration now used, such as paint- 
ing, striping and hand-painting. 

The decoration of ware in Ohio embraces all these different plans, 
but in all cases the work is placed upon the already glazed ware. The 
development of this industry in Liverpool is enormous ; a rough estimate 
has been made, that of the white-ware manufactured in the United 
States, Liverpool produces one-third, Trenton a half, and the scattered 
works one-sixth. The following firms are engaged in its manufacture 
at East Liverpool: 
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Wm. Brunt & Co. OL) EB aan CREO RAGES Gace CARE MGR CE ECE 4 a 
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Knowleswlaylorccukeno wiles cull eessecmeseeeseseeecccseesteesccsen cer ese 1B & 
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Besides these works, there are two stilt and pin factories depending 
on these for their custom, and a flint and spar mill, as well as two deco- 
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rating establishments for those firms who do not do their own painting. 
At Wellsville, four miles from Liverpool, there are two more white- 
ware potteries. | The mammoth establishment of Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles, manufactures at least twice as much white-ware as any two 
establishments in the United States. They employ over 500 men in 
their works, and there are nearly 700 men in their pay in the country. 
They use from 14 to 15 tons of clay daily, and turn out a crate of ware 
every ten minutes. Notwithstanding the enormous output, their work 
is as good as the English white-ware imported, which cannot be said of 
every American pottery. 

The reason for this frequent inferiority is, that no science is 
employed in our potteries; no chemists are consulted; only the tech- 
nical skill of the workmen has been exercised in production of ware, 
and it is greatly to our credit that the wares we produce take the rank 
they do; when English ware represents both science and technique as 
well, and ours means practical manipulation only. ,The value of wares 
produced in 1882 was $1,250,400.00, nearly $800,000.00 of which came 
from Liverpool. . | 

The last subdivision of pottery which occurs is that kind which is 
manufactured for ornamental purposes alone. This branch, of course, 
does not need any extended treatment, inasmuch as there is buta single 
establishment in Ohio devoted to it. It will be treated on a subse- 


quent page. 
REFRACTORY MATERIAL. 


The art of making refractory material is already classed in the 
beginning jof the section together with pottery, as the highest and most 
important branch of clay working. It well deserves this place, both by 
reason of the skill and science which may be applied to its prosecution, 
and by the important place that such materials take in many of our 
ereat industries. 

The manufacture arose in Ohio gradually as an accompaniment of 
the iron industry, on which it depends for support. The first refractory 
material used in the State was sandstone, but as soon as stone-coal began ~ 
to be used in blast furnaces the need of fire-brick was felt; its manu- 
facture has progressed, following to some extent the motions of its first 
guide, until now it exceeds largely the demands of home consumption. 
Refractory materials may be classified as fire-stones and fire-clays. The 
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former are usually silicious rocks, but sometimes talcose slates or soap- 
stones are used, which stand heat well in presence of basic slags. All 
firestones are used in the native state, and no other preparation than the 
necessary shaping. Fire-clay is the main refractory material, and is 
used only in the manufactured state. Its products are, Ist, brick ; 2nd, 
retorts ; 3rd, glass-pots; 4th, linings and tile; all of these are made in 
Ohio in large quantity and of unsurpassed quality. 


& FIReE-BRIckK. 


The fire-brick of Ohio are not as widely known or as highly 
esteemed as the Mt. Savage brick, for example, but they can do as good 
work and endure as severe tests as any made in America. 


The processes by which fire-bricks are made are all quite similar, 
though there are several ways of accomplishing the same result, which 
are worthy of notice. As the grinding of the clay, to get the necessary 
uniformity and fineness, is the most important step in any clay process, 
it is in accomplishing this point that the differences in process are found. 
The necessary steps in making fire-brick are as follows: Ist, mixing 
clays; 2nd, washing; 3rd, grinding and tempering ; 4th, molding; 5th, 
drying and pressing; 6, burning; 7, sorting the product. 

The first step, that of mixing the proportions of the clays set 
the part in which the skill of one operator over another is races: 
The discussion of the proper mixtures to produce certain effects will be 
taken up to greater profit after the process has been described, but the 
mechanical part of the work may here be spoken of. The proportions 
of flint, calcined and plastic clays which shall compose the brick, having 
been determined, it is the duty of certain men to prepare these charges 
for grinding. The piles of clay from which the selection of clays is 
made, usually adjoins the works as closely as possible, on the side next 
to the grinding machinery. In many places the amount kept on hand 
is large, amounting to 7,000 or 8,000 tons. There is no object in thus 
storing clay, unless it be either to insure a supply for some time in ad- 
vance and guard against transient interruptions, or to allow the clay to 
_ slack and break up fine, thus omitting part of the mechanical prepara- 
tions otherwise needed. ‘There is a belief largely current, that allowing 
a clay to weather acts advantageously in ridding it of impurities. 
Though it cannot be denied that under. certain conditions this would be 
so, yet it is equally certain that these influences are much overrated. 
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The impurities which would thus escape are potash and soda, from such 
compounds as feldspar and mica ; yet the decomposition of these minerals 
having been effected by weathering, the mechanical conditions which 
would aid in the escape of the impurities are seldom found. A strong 
slant to the floor of the clay pile, so that water would drain away quickly 
and well after raining, and only a thin layer of clay on the floor so that 
impurities from the top layers might not lodge in the bottom, would 
favor the escape of impurities, but the exact opposite of both of these 
conditions as a rule prevails. Iron sulphide and carbonates of lime 
and magnesia would also tend to decompose and leave the clay, but 
their action would be very gradual. But the mechanical subdivison of 
the clay which takes place is undoubtedly advantageous; alternate frost 
and heat has long been reckoned as a valuable agent in increasing the 
‘plasticity of hard clays. From the pile the materials are selected; the 
mixture of so much of each factor is made by counting the shovelsful 
with which the charging barrow is loaded. In no case in the State are 
the constituents weighed; no closer proportion is kept anywhere than 
careful shoveling will make. The barrow being loaded, the clay should 
be washed; in only one place in Ohio is this precaution taken. That 
is at the works of the Portsmouth Fire-brick Co. The washing there 
is accomplished by running the barrow over a sink or drain and drench- 
ing from a hose above. ‘The barrow being perforated on the bottom 
speedily drains dry again. ‘This treatment, though not thorough, tends 
to free the clay from dust, mud and dirt which stick to it from the 
diggings. The best method of washing seen was at the excellent works 
of Harbison and Walker, Pittsburgh. Their machine consists of a 
cylinder, revolving in a slightly inclined position in a trough of water. 
The wall of the cylinder is made of coarse iron gauze or netting, and 
on the inside is bolted a spiral flange beginning on the upper end and 
running to the other extreme. A charge of clay is introduced into a 
hopper at the upper end, and by the flange is slowly carried down the 
length of the cylinder, being agitated in water, which is about 6 
inches deep in the lower part of the cylinder. This machine is only . 
used to wash hard, uncaleined clays, for the plastic grades would not 
stand so severe a treatment, and calcined clays do not need it. Washing 
is only useful or advisable where the hard clays in use are mined by 
benching or stripping and comes to the works covered with mud or dirt. 

The next step is grinding the charge; as before stated, this is the 
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most important step in the process, and consequently the one in which 
the most variations are found. The different methods adopted are: 1st, 
the wet pan process ; 2nd, the dry pan and pug mill; and 3rd, the dry 
pan and wet pan mixer. ‘The use of these different kinds of tempering 
mills is not really restricted to any one kind of clay, though the use of 
each kind is widest in certain districts of comparatively uniform grades 
of clays. 

The wet pan process partially explains itself by its name. The 
clay is introduced into a large circular iron pan, which revolves con- 
tinuously on an upright axis. In the pan, and fixed ona horizontal axis, 
are two very large cast-iron wheels; as the pan revolves, the wheels are 
also turned by the friction between their circumference and the pan 
floor. The axis on which they rest is commonly made of two cast iron 
sections which are made to fork at the bolting ends and inclose the 
vertical axis of the pan. The hole thus made in the horizontal axis is 
at least 2 inches larger in diameter than the upright axis, so that the 
shaking of the machine does not cause friction. ‘The ends of the hori- 
zontal axis are fixed in slots in the timbers at the sides of the mill, so 
that when a charge is newly put in, the wheels have the chance to run 
over large lumps of hard matter, rather than being compelled to crush 
them at the first trial or break. 

These wheels are from 24 inches to 42 inches in diameter, from 8 
inches to 14 inches in width, and weigh from 3,500 pounds upwards; 
the average of the wheels from twelve of the best works in the State is 
4,400 pounds, and the highest weights used are 5,600 pounds. The pan 
itself is cast in one piece; it is'7 feet in diameter, and about 1 foot deep ; 
itis provided with a false floor which can be renewed at any time, so 
that the real pan floor lasts indefinitely. Motion is given to the pan by 
a strong system of gearing ; appropriate guides are used to keep the clay 
under the wheels and keep it well stirred up. Asa charge is dumped 
into the machine, the lumps cause the wheels to jump up and down 
with some vigor, but a few revolutions serve to reduce the clay to a 
finer state, and only a short time elapses until the material forms a 
homogeneous paste. The grinding lasts from 7 to 15 minutes, as the 
wheels vary in size and the clays work easily or not. In this reriod 
the plastic clays are in a state of complete .disorganization and are 
spread as a bond between the coarser particles of flint and calcine. The 
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clay is tempered to the right consistency by additions of water. The 
pan is usually fitted with a pipe from the engine from which water can 
be had by turning a faucet. Hither hot or cold water may be used ; it 
probably makes no difference which, in the quality of the brick, but the 
former makes the work of the molder much more endurable. 


This machine is found in widest use, where a hard, flinty clay and 
considerable calcine is used. In charges containing considerable 
amounts of both these bodies and only a little plastic clay, such hard 
and intimate mixing is the only way in which the structure of the brick 
can be made sound. This wet pan process is used entirely in the Scioto- 
ville district, Ironton and Logan, and from this part of the State much 
ot the finest brick comes. 


The dry pan and pug mill mixer is the style of grinding least 
adapted to general use of all three ways, but is a cheap and useful 
method in some cases. The pan is very similar to the ordinary wet pan, 
but has this difference: the floor is fitted with plates cast in segments 
fitting on a framework of radii beneath the pan. ‘The plates are thus 
fitted into a level and continous floor; they are full of parallel slots or 
holes, which open immediately into a larger room from the underside, so 
that any particle of matter which passes thé surface will have no chance 
to stick lower down. Beneath the pan is a bin into which the clay, as 
fast as it is reduced fine enough to pass the bottom of the pan, falls; in 
this bin revolve arms, which collect continually the powder and deliver 
it at the foot of an elevating belt which is at one corner of the bin. The 
charge is all introduced together and is run until it has all disappeared 
beneath the surface, or else its proportions of calcine would not be equally 
distributed. All dry pans are subjected to this disadvantage, that the 
softest parts go through first and the harder last, so that the powdered 
clay, as delivered by the elevating belt would not be strictly nomo- 
geneous; also the largest part of the clay goes through at once, and the 
longest part of the grind is devoted to getting the least of the charge 
through, which is a waste of energy. Another disadvantage resulting 
from this pan is the fact that the hard material is never rendered finer 
than is necessary to pass the holes in the floor, which to make the 
machine work at all rapidly are necessarily larger than is good for the 
brick. The powdered clay having been delivered into a bin above, is 
ready to be mixed as needed. The mixing machine is a trough about 18 
inches wide by 8 feet long by 18 inches deep; in it works a horizontal 
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axis on which are fixed cutting arms which are arranged spirally, but at 
such a pitch that their action is slow in moving the clay forward. The 
tempering is done by merely adding clay and water, and allowing the 
machine to mix it up to a paste. It is mixed and quite thoroughly 
incorporated by the time it has worked the length of the trough, and it 
is then squeezed out upon the molding table. 

This process is one simply of mixing ; no element of grinding enters 
into it. It is not popular among clay workers, and is only applicable 
to certain kinds of clays ; those best suited are plastic clays, or mixtures 
of plastic clays, or at any rate mixtures involving but little flint and 
caleine. There is no particular district covered by this kind of a mixer, 
but in every district it is in some small use. 

The third method is the theoretically correct one of all in use, but 
it is the most expensive of all as well. The dry mill used is exactly 
like that before described, and is adjusted to deliver the ground clay as 
before into an elevator. This carries it up to the top of the building and 
delivers it upon a screen. ‘This screen is a box about 14 feet long, by 4 
wide, by 7 feet deep; the bottom of this box is made of sheets of per- 
forated sheet-iron, the holes about j,-in. in diameter ; the slant is about 
45°, so that whatever enters the screen is sure to leave it either by 
passing through or by running off at the end. That which escapes from 
the end is carried down by spouts to the dry mill and is re-ground, so that 
charge being introduced runs on until it is all through the sieve. That 
which pusses the sieve is caught by a cloth or board hopper bencath, 
and is conducted to the tempering mill or to the bins for storing. The 
clay which has been screened is beautifully fine and even. The tem- 
pering mill is on the same principle as the wet mill first described, but is 
of a larger diameter ; the wheels are arranged to turn instead of the pan 
frequently ; they are of larger diameter and less thickness than the wet 
pan wheels, and weigh usually 1,800 pounds each. The pan is provided 
with water and a charge is thrown in wet and ground briskly until as 
plastic as can be; by this course of treatment, the qualities of the clay 
are developed to the best possible effect. This process is ia favor in all 
the river works of Jefferson county, and at Mineral Point, and Hayden- 
ville, besides. Along the river, the clays used are as hard and rocky 
as sandstone when they are newly mined ; they are sandy and apparently 
non-plastic, but by this treatment develop into one of the best working 
clays in the State. 
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The details of these processes are all interchangeable, and various 
combinations of these different machines are seen. The older machine 
used for this purpose was the Cornish roller, which may still be seen in 
a dismantled condition around some works. ‘Tempering is always tested 
by the sense of feeling, and the workmen become very skillful in telling 
the degree of moistening necessary. 

The grinding once accomplised, the steps which the plastic, tem- 
pered clay is put through are much the same everywhere. Molding 
is the next operation to be performed. This is done either by hand or 
machine; the latter is only used in three or four places in thesState for 
making fire-brick, and indeed its use for making common brick is not 
much wider. ‘The process of hand-molding is very simple; and does 
not need description. 

The machine molders employed in Ohio are two, the Martin press — 
and the Baker press. They are essentially the same thing, only differ- 
ing in some technical points. The plan of their action is as follows: 
In a vertical box, three feet square, worksa pug mill just such as is used 
in the horizontal trough of the dry pan process; the clay is fed at the 
top; as it reaches the bottom of the chamber, the last arm of the pug 
mill is so shaped and so pitched as to expel a large wad of clay at each 
revolution. This mass is forced forward and downward so that it 
partially fills and wholly covers a mold with five chambers. A vertical 
eccentric from above works a vertical plunger up and down, which 
forces the clay into the mold and packs it tight. Its motion is so timed 
that the pug no sooner pushes the clay over the mold than it is driven 
home by the plunger. Another piston, working from in rear, pushes out 
the mold full of brick to the front and supplies a fresh mold. The full 
mold is stroked off with a flat board, and is carried away to be dried. 
The machines are designed to temper the clay and mold it as well, but 
this treatment is not found practicable in making fire-brick, as the mate- 
rial needs a longer preparation. This preparation consists, in one of 
the works where machines are used, of a dry mill with sereens and a pug 
mill mixer which delivers directly into the press top, making a very 
efficient mixing process. The capacity of these machines is large, vary- 
ing from 20,000 to 25,000 brick a day, as variously estimated, but in no 
case is their capacity put to the test in fire-brick making, as the room 
and other plant needed to justify such an output is nowhere found. 

The men employed on one machine are six—1 man to temper the clay, 
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1 to stroke, one to sand and place the molds, two to carry off, and one odd 
man. Making 12,000 brick a day, or half the capacity of the machine, 
these six men do the work of three molders, six off-bearers and one or 
two odd hands. The products are well-shaped brick, with square edges 
and corners, but are always rough on one side where they were stroked. 
A machine-made brick can usually be distinguished by this peculiarity. 
The work done on the whole is good for brick to be used in second 
class work, such as boiler settings, flue linings etc., as all machine- 
made brick are, because,they all use plastic clays. The cost of the 
machine and its running power are both small. 


The molding done, the pressing and drying are next in order. The 
drying of hand-made brick may be done in two ways—by hot air or by 
a hot floor; the latter is much the more important and common in its 
use. One of the principal features of a fire-brick works is the dry- 
ing floor. 

Some of the best examples in use are built as follows: Across the end 
of the floor, which is nearly always rectangular, is dug a pit some six feet 
below the general level. In the wall of this pit are set fireplaces at 
intervals of from 5 to 6 ft. These fireplaces proceed inward about a 
yard, and then break up into from three to five parallel flues. These 
flues are about 10 inches square, and are separated by 4 inches of brick. 
The flues traverse the whole distance of the floor and unite in a chimney 
or chimneys at the other end, which must be high enough to make every 
individual flue draw. These flues are covered by square tile 12 inches 
ona side; they are placed 4 thick at the fire end of the flue, and run 
down to 1 at the opposite end. This is done to equalize the heat of the 
floor. The depth of the flues is so arranged that their unequal covering 
brings the tile to a level plane; on this is spread a cement adapted to 
this use; it is made of basic furnace cinder and sandy clay in equal 
parts, ground fine, and wet. Ifthe cinder is not basic enough, lime is 
added; the mixture sets very hard and will last four or five years if 
well treated. Sometimes the flues are covered with one thickness of 
tile all over, and are then leveled up with sand and another layer of tile. 
This is undoubtedly cheaper, and is also as even a distributer of heat as 
a plain tile floor would be, but is rather more apt to cause trouble in 
repairing by blocking up the flues with sand. The custom is to keep 
the floors hot constantly ; the mass of the body heated makes this easy 
to be done. The fuel used is coal slack in almost all cases, as its com- 
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bustion is gradual, and after the floor is once hot, gradual heat is the 
kind wanted. Bricks placed on snch a floor dry in 24 hours from the 
tempered, plastic clay, to a state so hard that the hand can make no 
impression on them. When the bricks are about half dry ;they are 
pressed and again dried. The size of the drying floors used is very 
various, and is an index of the capacity of the works. At the works of 
the Scioto Fire Brick Co., at Sciotoville, the fine new floor recently put 
in is just 100 feet square and heated by 24 fireplaces and about 80 flues. 
Several establishments have floors 160x80 and 120x60. Lackjof drying 
floor constitutes one of the greatest obstacles to an increase of capacity 
of a factory. Air-drying is usually done in the second story over the 
ordinary drying floor. If the roof be tight the heat in the second story 
is quite uniform, and is strong enough to do quite rapid work. The 
temperature is often 100° or 120° naturally, and by using a slat work 
floor the capacity is largely increased. The kinds of ware adapted to 
an air-drying are large pieces which the heat of a floor can only attack 
on one side at a time, which is always done at a risk of cracking. 


The drying of machine-made brick is usually an air-drying process, 
but at the ordinary teperatures of the outside air as found under open 
sheds, though sometimes a plant is arranged inside the building. The 
drying of the brick is interrupted about half way through by the pressing. 
All hand-made brick, except the coarsest grades, are pressed. Machine- 
made brick never are. The pressing of the brick is done by a gang of 
workmen either four or five in number. The work of a press-gang is 
the same as the molding-gang, and is about 4,000 brick a day. The 
presses most widely used are those made by F. C. & D. R. Carnell, of 
Philadelphia; the other press in use is that of S. P. Miller & Son, also of 
Philadelphia. ‘They are both the same in principle, though different 
in detail. The pressing of the brick is done in a steel, brass-lined 
chamber with a sliding top, and a bottom which has the freedom to move 
up or down. By a strong application of lever power, the bottom is 
moved up, and the brick smoothed up into a compact, well-shaped body. 
The brand is usually put on the bottom plate of the press, and is thus 
impressed on the bottom of the brick as well. 

The pressure obtainable on such a press is not known to those who 
use them, if it is to those who make them, but it is ample for all pur- 
poses, There is little gain in subjecting a brick to powerful pressure ; it 
possibly increases its infusibility a trifle, but the effect is not perceptible 
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asarule. The molds used on the presses are changed with ease, and a 
set is usually kept, including all kinds of arch and key-brick, together 
with special shapes. Any special design can be speedily made to order 
also. ‘These machines are also made in larger sizes to press such wares 
as furnace blocks, but they are not incommon use. The sixth step in 
the fire-brick process is the most interesting of all; it is the burning of 
the ware, now dried and pressed. This part of the work calls for more 
technical skill than any other portion. The considerations to be noticed 
in this connection are, first, the kiln; second, the manner of drawing 
and setting; and lastly, the points observed in the chemistry of the 
process. 

The different kinds of kilns used in fire-brick manufacture can only 
be touched upon here. They may be classified as: 


( Without rool—Minedaatisid Crea-sccnsetscecsse-cessesescsses 1 
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All of these are found in Ohio, with several other forms differing 
from these types by small features, but the three kilns in wide use are 
Nos. 1, 4, and 6. 

The first and simplest kiln employed in fire-brick manufacture is the 
rectangular, up-draft kiln without any roof. Its use is still very large . 
and it suffices to burn much of the best brick in the State. It consists 
of four walls of common fire-brick, from 18 to 24 inches thick, lined 
with the best grades, and built on firm stone foundations. ‘The side 
walls are perforated by the openings of the fireplaces from outside, and 
the ends are provided with doors through which the kiln is set 
and drawn. The fireplaces are built either separate or in one con- 
tinuous block. They are small covered chambers, running direct back 
into the kiln; the grates are set in a standing position so that the whole 
aperture can be filled with fire during the culmination of a hard burning. 
The dimensions of this style of kiln vary from 10 to 14 feet wide, 11 to 
12 feet high, 25 to 40 feet long, and from 50,000 to 75,000 bricks capa- 
city. The burning varies with the hardness desired, character of brick 
and fuel, etc., from five to eight days; perhaps six days is the most usual 
time. The brick cool from two to four days, according to the need in 
which they are held. These kilns are used in the whole Sciotoville 
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district, at Ironton, Logan, Akron, Cleveland and Zanesville. The next 
kiln in wide use is the circular down-draft. It is largely used for brick 
and still more largely for pipe, ete. It varies from 16 to 24 feet in 
diameter, with from 18 inches to 24-inch walls of the best fire-brick and 
with strong iron binding. Itis from 10 to 14 feet high to the top of the 
arched roof. The fireplaces are arranged around the base of the kiln 
each one separate, usually, but sometimes in a continuous block. They 
pass into; thegkiln and are deflected upward by a so-called fire-wall, 
which is a partition concentric to the outer wall of the kiln, about 10 
inches from it, and extending upwards to the spring of the arch. This 
wall is of the best quality of brick, as it has to stand the severest heat 
attainable inthe kiln. The fires being turned up between these two walls 
first reach the brick from above over the top of the inner wall. The 
draft now sucks the fire down through the bricks piled in open order, 
through the floor, which is built of perforated brick, into the flues beneath, 
which run into the base of a large stack. —The whole draft of a kiln may 
be stopped or retarded at will by blocking up the flue to the chimney, 
and these kilns owe their value over the up-draft kiln mainly to the ease 
with which they can be regulated. Burning takes a little longer, per- 
haps, than with an up-draft kiln, but the down-draft is more economical 
of fuel. These kilns do not attain such high heat, and consequently the 
brick are usually softer burned, but are rather more uniform. At the 
works of C. EH. Holden, Mineral Point, there are three large circular 
down-draft kilns whose tops are connected each to the other by a boiler- 
iron tube about 1 foot in diameter. When one kiln is hot and cooling, 
and another is just set with fresh brick, the flue to the stack from the 
hot kiln may be stopped, and the current of hot air directed through 
the second kiln and out of the stack, thus performing rapidly, uniformly 
and completely all that sweat-burn of a kiln usually does. By this 
means,a fire is not let into the kiln until all is ready to raise the heat 
at once tofa high point. Any of the kilns can thus be manipulated, 
being cut out or brought into the current by a movement of damper. 


The use of a real fire-wall is not as common in circular down-draft 
kilns as in rectangular; the same effect is obtained by inclosing the vent 
to each fireplace in a chimney which runs up the wall to the usual 
height, and delivers into the ware just as a fire-wall would. ‘These 
chimneys are called pockets. 


The rectangular, down-draft, end-fired kiln is in common use in 
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the Akron district and in a few of the river works. There are 
usually 3 fires to each end; a fire-wall is used instead of pockets, and 
the down-draft finds exit through a central row of perforations to the 
flue Sbeneath. The draft has a little tendency to strike straight from 
the fire-wall to the flue in the floor, but by judicious piling the draft can 
be entirely controlled. | 

ene refractory property of clay can be studied to no better 
advantage in any way than in the compounding and burning of fire-brick. 
As the work is done at present, no great knowledge of the theory of 
the subject is required, but there is room for great improvement in its 
scientific treatment. 

The problem of making a refractory brick from native clays is 
based upon the fact, “the purer the clay the more infusible.” Our 
purest clays are our flint clays, which are probably refractory by reason 
of theiristructures, as well as their composition. These then make an 
admirable basis for the brick. As they are non-plastic, their successful 
use compels the addition of a small amount of plastic clay, and on the 
choice of this clay all depends. A fine-grained, sandy clay hard in its 
native state, and plastic when ground up in water, makes the best bond ; 
it is needless to add it should be pure. The more aluminous a clay is 
the more it will shrink on burning, and if the clay which has been used to 
incorporate the non-plastic part should shrink materially on burning, it 
would loosen the bond between the pieces of hard clay and make the 
whole fabric unsound. ‘Therefore the clay fit for a bond is one in which 
the natural shrinkage is at a mininum; this condition is found in a fine- 
grained sandy clay. It is ignorance of this point, which seems so 
_ simple, that has caused the failure of so many patent mixtures for 
_ refractory materials. It has seemed to each man in succession, who has 
approached the subject, that as pure kaolin is infusible, and pure sand 
is infusible, and as these bodies represent respectively our ideal of plas- 
ticity and non-shrinking qualities, a proper mixture of the two should 
produce the most desirable results. But, when such a mixture is heated, 
the enormous shrinkage of the kaolin loosens the bond of the whole 
body and makes it weak and fragile. For the clear statement of this 
point, thanks are due to Hon. J. Park Alexander, of Akron, who has 
experimented widely on the compounding of refractory mixtures. 

If, then, a pure, sandy and plastic clay can be found, the bond is one 
likely to be satisfactory ; but the main trouble is in a lack of purity, for 
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if a clay fills the other conditions required, it is liable to be impure like 
a stone-ware clay. 


There are three grades of fire-brick which can be recognized. The 
first or No. 1 brick is the best and most refractory, and is intended for 
the severest use, such as the hearth and boshes of the blast furnaces, 
the exposed parts of puddling furnaces and steel-mill plants. Its 
application enforces the use of a very large proportion of calcined and 
flint clays with the least possible plastic clay which will bind them to- 
gether. In several places the mixture is composed of about half and 
half of each of these with no plastic, and the mixture is ground very 
severely in a heavy wet mill for a long time. 


It is claimed by the makers of this class of brick that any flint 
clay, being reduced to a fine enough state of division, under violent 
friction, will become plastic, and it is certain that the clays which they 
use do so, but is still an open question if all flint clays will. The more 
usual charge for a No. 1 brick consists of about 45 per cent. of both 
flint and calcine and 10 per cent. plastic. 


The cohesion among the particles of such a mixture is very slight, 
and very light friction suffices to shell the brick up into its component 
parts; it is of course unfitted for use in any position when friction will 
be brought to bear, but at the intense heat at which they are used, the 
softening of the clay makes them as cohesive as need be, and in that 
state the friction of matter as highly heated as the brick has but little 
effect. 


The next well-marked grade of brick has neither name nor number 
among its makers. It is composed of about equal amounts of both flint 
and calcine, and about three times as much plastic as the No. 1 brick. 


Its proper uses are the same general kind as those for the No. 1 
brick, but the product is a little inferior to it. The next grade, or No. 
2 brick, is made of about 50 per cent. of plastic, 20 per cent. calcine 
and 30 per cent. flint clay; it has a homogeneous appearance on its 
fracture, is close-grained and emits a sharp ring when struck with 
another brick. Such a brick will sometimes stand a very fair heat with 
no symptons of fusing, but, as a rule, it is not fitted for any responsible 
position. It is excellent material from which to make kilns, etc., except 
the hottest parts. What might be denominated a No. 3 brick consists 
of a mixture of several plastic clays, or else a body made of one plastic 
grade. ‘They are generally vitrified slightly in the burning heat of a 
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kiln, and precaution must be taken to keep them from sticking together. 
They are excellent for making flues, pavements, boiler settings, chim- 
neys, etc., and as they can be well made by a machine they ought to be 
furnished at low rates. The burning of these various grades of brick 
demands considerable technical skill. The products exhibit many 
phenomena which are very interesting; iron, in particular, is noticed in 
the black blotches which its union with silica has caused. | 


Often a nail, bolt or some stray piece of iron gets into a kiln of 
brick. Its effects can be seen in a large, conical hole in the brick lined 
with the black cinder of iron and extending downward as far as the 
iron lasted. The blackening of the faces of the arch brick and those 
most exposed to the direct heat of the fires has often been mentioned 
by brick men as being the result of impure fuel and sulphur in the 
coal. This explanation is incorrect; sulphur, 1. e., sulphide of iron, 
when burnt in a grate would decompose to SO, or sulphurous anhydride, 
and in that state would pass into the kiln. The only effect the gas 
could possibly have on hot silicate of alumnia or any body likely to be 
present in clay would be to recombine in the same state from which it 
has just been expelled by a less heat than is met in the inside of the 
kiln. The true explanation is this: the heat on the brick that are 
blackened is more intense than on any other part of the kiln, and they 
are rendered softer and nearer to fusion; while in this pliable state, the 
draft from the fires just outside carries in a very appreciable amount of 
dust and ashes which lodge on these portions and flux outside to the 
black crust seen. The burning of terra cotta in the Ohio Valley gives 
some interesting points in proof of this view. 


Among other orades of brick made are several patent mixtures and 
various secret compositions called “silica” bricks, etc. Noticeable 
amongst them is the patent brick, made by Mr. J. Park Alexander, of 
Akron, which is used in the roofs of reverberatory furnaces and in steel 
works. The brick is made of a peculiar form of silica cemented by 
caustic lime. The bricks are very delicate, and are easily crushed by 
the hand, but once in place they are considered a very superior article. 
The great preponderance of silica in their composition, makes them 
expand under heat instead of contracting, as a pure clay does, so that 
when built in an arch so flat that there is trouble in keeping it up, the 
heat of burning causes the arch to bow upward from the expansion 
instead of sinking in as it would if the brick contracted. 
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One of the troubles of a clay brick, which a silica brick escapes, is 

its so called ‘dropping’ when placed in the roof. This means either 
of two things—Ist, that a crack has formed across the brick which 
leaves a piece free enough to fall when any change of temperature 
loosens it—this is the peculiar property of a pure clay ; and 2nd, the 
formation of a crust of fused clay and. ashes on the surface which 
eracks off and falls when the brick cools. 
Besides the Alexander silica brick, there are several other styles in 
use: the N. C. (Niles composition), made by the Thomas Brick Works, at 
Niles, is one of the prominent ones. In this a conglomerate sand-rock 
furnishes the silica which is used with a clay bond. No bricks of this 
highly silicious character, approximating in value the celebrated 
“Dinas” brick, are made in the country. 

Nearly every kind of brick in the market comes from some one 
district in excess of any other; the No. | bricks are mainly made in 
the Portsmouth district, with isolated establishments at Logan, Colum- 
* bus, Mineral Point and Cleveland. No. 2 and No. 3 grades come from 
the Ohio Valley Works. 

Besides the manufacture of bricks alone, these same establishments 
also turn out many other kinds of ware, notably furnace blocks, glass- 
house eyes and special pieces made to order. These are made just as 
brick, after once deciding the composition to use, except that some extra 
hand labor is employed to make a nicely-shaped product. 


RETORTS. 


The manufacture of clay retorts for making gas is now carried on 
quite largely, and the product is fast replacing the iron ones which 
were formerly used. These are made in two places in the State, the 
first and largest at the works of the Cincinnati Fire Clay Retort Co., 
and the second at the Dover Fire Brick Co.’s establishment. 

The clay body is compounded to stand considerable heat without 
any tendency to soften, for so large a piece of hollow-ware must be 
refractory to maintain even its own weight at the temperature used. 
The mixture requires more care in compounding than a brick mixture, 
for more is involved in the failure of the retort to do good service than 
a few bricks. Calcine is used in large amount, but crushed rather finer 
than common, and it needs a very good and plastic bond clay. 

The retort is shaped from the tempered clay by filling the space 
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between a large sheet-iron shell and a wooden core. The shell is placed 
in position and the floor covered with clay 4 inches deep and tamped. 
The core is then introduced and adjusted so that 4 inches separate it 
from the walls on all sides. The clay is filled in small amounts ata 
time and tamped gently. When the retort is high enough the core is 
withdrawn by a crane and the mouth of the retort built by hand. The 
shell is then unbolted and removed in two pieces, and the finished 
retort is standing on its end. It is left to dry for several weeks in this 
position and is finally removed to the kiln to be burnt. It is put into 
an ordinary fire-brick kiln, and brick are piled around it to keep it in 
position without sagging. These retorts are cheap compared to the iron 
ones, and where in steady use and never allowed to cool they prove 
very durable. 


GuLaAss Ports. 


The third class of refractory material consists of the large pots in 
which glass is melted and worked. They are made by one large estab- 
lishment devoted to that specialty and by several of the glass-houses 
using them in the large way. 

The establishment referred to above is the Ohio Valley Pot Clay 
Co., of Steubenville, of which Mr. S. Brown is the superintendent. 
The clays used are, Ist, Gros Almerode, near Coblentz, Germany, for 
bond clay; 2nd, Christy clay, from near St. Louis, Mo., used for cal- 
cine and bond; 3rd, Blue Ridge, Missouri, clay, used for bond and 
calcine; 4th, Mineral Point, Ohio, flint clay, used as flint and calcine ; 
5th, old pot shells for calcine. 

The German clay is shipped as ballast in the holds of vessels and 
hence transportation costs but little, much less than the Missouri clays 
in fact. It is an excessively fine-grained and heavy clay, and is very 
plastic, making a better bond than any native clay. It comes in blocks 
9’’x6!’x6’, which have to be pared with a draw-knife, and then broken 
and inspected and all irony spots removed. No pieces larger than a 
walnut are allowed to go into the mixture. The work involved in getting 
the clay ready for use is excessive, and it is the opinion of those at the 
works that it is much overrated. It is an excellent bond clay, it is 
true, but its refractory properties are excelled by the Christy clay of 
Missouri. | 


These Missouri clays come in blocks, either ealcined or raw. They 
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are pared and broken but not sorted over.. They are washed before 
shipping, so that they are much finer than in nature. The Blue Ridge 
is the finer-grained of the two. The Mineral Point calcined clay is not 
now largely used, because the extensive connection of the company allow 
them to get back their old potshells for calcine, which, being already in 
the desired composition of the mixture, make a better calcine than any 
single clay. 

These shells are chipped with small hammers until no part of the 
surface remains and only the clean interior is left. The charge is com- 
posed quite largely of calcine with a little flint clay, and the remainder 
German and Missouri bond-clays. The mixture is ground in a dry pan 
and sifted by a jig bolt, and the coarse part re-ground. It: is then 
pugged five or six times in succession and then is stored and blanketed. 
It remains in this state until it sours and smells offensively, which the 
men claim is necessary to its proper working. Itis wedged by hand and 
isready for use. ‘The pots are large structures about 5 feet high, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet long, bounded on top and sides by covered walls, 
and on the bottom by a flat face. They weigh from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds, and sometimes as much as 3,500 pounds. They are made from 
3 to 5 inches thick with a thicker floor, and are each built on a small 
platform covered with gravel, so that air may circulate beneath them 
and dry them faster. They are built entirely by hand, small pieces 
being added daily, and left to harden before another addition is made. 
Each builder, of which there are four, has on hand 12 or 15 pots at once, 
on which he daily builds a little more, until at the end of three weeks or 
a month he finishes them all together. Thus about 60 pots a month 
is found to be the average turnout of the works. The building is a 
large four-story, provided with elevators so that the heavy pots can be 
handled without danger of hurting them. They are dried from one to 
six months, and the longer the better, and are shipped on three-wheeled 
trucks, which are returned to the works, so that they are loaded and 
unloaded with ease and security, where before there was always great 
danger of breaking them. Each pot is worth from $60 to $75. The 
quality of the ware made at these works is excellent, and has a wide cir- 
culation amongst glass workers. The works are under most intelligent 
supervision, and the process would furnish material for a much fuller 


description if space allowed. 
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LININGS AND TILE. 


Besides the well-defined classes of refractory material which jhave 
been described there comes a last division which has no such clear 
definition, but which nevertheless needs some mention. 

Nearly all metallurgical industries have some special device which 
has to be made to order. They generally furnish a model to some brick 
factory, and let them furnish them with their whole supply. Also such 
work as making the different kinds of stove linings, and house-furnaces 
and grates, and a long list of similar necessities, engages the attention of 
several companies. There is little to describe about their manufac- 
ture—they do not require any great care of composition, and more hand- 
labor is employed to give a nice finish, but in all other respects they 
fall under previous descriptions. — 

The number of establishments engaged in the manufacture of re- 
fractory material is about forty-five. 

Of these forty-five works, about forty-one are engaged in making 
fire-brick, two in retorts and two in glass pots. Careful records of the 
development of these industries cannot be found, but from the census 
of 1880 the following figures were secured. The number of fire-brick 
made in Ohio in 1880, was 19,878,000, which gives Ohio second place 
in the manufacture of that article, the great iron and steel State, Penn- 
sylvania, alone exceeding this number. 

Those two branches which employ the most skill and capital of all 
clay working industries in Ohio, have been now described somewhat in 
detail. The branches remaining, with the exception of ornamental 
clay working, are those in which the commoner properties of clay are 
involved, and a lower order of skill, but their wide application make 
their production a large and important industry. They number two— 
the manufacture of building material and of pipe. 


BuILDING MATERIAL. 


The manufacture of building material is the commonest application 
to which clay working is put, and it holds precedence of all other 
branches of clay working in point of labor employed and value pro- 
duced. The commonest of all manufactured building material, brick, 
_ has of course been carried on since the earliest settlement of the State, 
but the other branches of the work are of more recent introduction. 
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Special activity is being now manifested in the introduction of new and 
ornamental forms. They may be classified as: 


Plain. 
Brick — | Pressed. 
Glazed. ssa 
f a oofing tile. 
| Solid Flooring tile. 
Tile— }; Building tile. 
| Hollow — | Bn proofing. 
l Flue linings. 


All these forms are being produced inthe State. The manufacture 
of common brick will not be considered here, inasmuch as the pro- 
cesses are primitive in their simplicity and are to be found everywhere. 


PRESSED BRICK. 


This is one of the newer departments of building material manutac- 
tures, but itis making rapid progress. The largest center of manufacture 
is at Zanesville, Muskingum county, where the natural facilities have 
been utilized by two large firms, Messrs. Harris Bros., and T. B. 
Townsend & Co. The former is the largest, and is probably as large as 
any any one brick establishment in Ohio. Under this firm, three yards 
in close proximity are maintained, with a working force of about one 
hundred men, and a daily capacity of 30,000 brick, common and pressed, 
equivalent to about 9,000,000 a year. ‘The process employed is an 
admirable one, and could be more widely used with advantage. The 
clay, which is probably not far from the level of the Lower Freeport 
horizon, though there are no coal streaks near by to identify it, is yelluw 
and irony ; very like the best clays of the drift, though it is a true bedded 
formation. In its situation it lies within 10 feet of the surface on the 
tops of several ridges near the town, and it may be an ordinary fire-clay 
vein weathered to the state in which it is found. It is dug and thrown 
back in loosely-piled heaps, so that it may further soften and weather. 
Enough is kept dug to allow it to weather a year before using. It i 
hauled to the works near by, and is then put into a soaking vat. This 
consists of a semi-circular depression 3 feet deep, and whose diameter 
is 30 feet. In the center of the diameter stands a pug-mill delivering 
away from the vat. This pit is filled with clay by dumping in succes- 
sive cart-loads from the circumference ; when full, the vat is flooded 
from a hose near by until the amount added will make the whole into a 
stiff mud. It soaks all night in this way in summer; in winter, wate 
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is heated in a large cauldron at one side, the flues from which circulate 
beneath the vat. In this way the clay is warmed first by the water, and 
then kept warm by the fires underneath. The expense of this apparatus 
for softening clays is light, and it may easily be put up by any mechanie, 
and it is found efficient in keeping the works going without interruption 
all winter. : 

The clay is pugged as usual and delivered to the molder, who 
shapes it. The bricks are covered with a yellow-molding sand or 
earth, which, from the large percentage of iron it contains, assists in 
giving the bricks the cherry-red color which has done so much to recom- 
mend them. The drying is done on an ordinary fire-brick floor. The 
bricks are pressed in a Miller Brick Press, and again dried. They are 
all rubbed to remove the wire-edges, ete., and are ready to set in the 
kiln. The kilns employed here are very large; at the works visited 
the two kilns were of 320,000 and 215,000 brick capacity, respectively. 
The walls are permanent and massive; there is no roof but a tem- 
porary plank one; the fireplaces are large compound ones, each fireplace 
heating three arches of the kiln. The burning is from 10 to 12 days, 
and the cooling 3 or 4. The setting of the kiln is done very carefully ; 
the common brick are used to make the arches, and are piled up to an 
even height of about 4 or 5 courses above the top of the arch. At the 
ends and sides they are piled up about 1 yard thick. In the space left, 
the pressed brick are piled to within 1 yard of the kiln top ; above, the 
common brick are again piled, so that the pressed brick are in shape of 
a rectangular solid, separated by at least a yard of common brick, from 
the walls on all sides or the air above and the fire below. . By this 
means the utmost uniformity of burning is secured, and of the produc- 
tion at least 9 shades of color are separated. ‘The brick are each one 
subjected to a critical examination, and are rejected for a defect in= 
visible to one unpracticed in the examination. Many ornamental shapes © 
are made to relieve the monotony of a plain wall; some of them are 
only artistic, such as tiles, 1 foot square, containing well-drawn designs, 
etc. The price of the plain pressed article of any shade is $20.00 a 
thousand, or 2c. a piece, and ornamental shapes are just twice as much. 
These Zanesville brick are well known in the markets, and they meet 
but little competition in Ohio, though Cleveland and Liverpool both 
make pressed brick. The sharpest competition and the best market is 
in Chicago. 

45 G, 
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GLAZED BRICK. 


The manufacture of glazed brick, though of recent origin, is already 
attracting a great deal of interest and attention among architects and 
builders. The bricks are of various colors, and are employed to make 
symmetrical and ornamental designs in building fronts. Very striking 
effects are obtainable through their use. The coloring, of course, ‘must 
be put upon an ordinary red or light-colored brick, and the proper 
mixture of re-agents to make a good enamel on a red clay is a question 
for pottery decorators to settle; and it seems as if to them it had been 
intrusted, for nearly all those firms visited, which decorate their own 
wares, had work of this sort on hand. 

Some colors are very easily obtained; the yellows are made by using 
a simple lead glaze on a cheap, buff fire-brick ; blacks are made by a 
manganese and iron glaze; white and blue are the most difficult to make, 
as the strong red color, native to the clay, has first to be concealed by 
an opaque layer of white, which then is finished with a white or blue 
glaze; green is made in the same way. In the most skillful use of these 
bricks only a few colors are employed, such as red, black, blue, white, 
yellow, and possibly green, though all colors can be produced as well as 
those mentioned. ‘There is no steady source of manufacture of these 
brick in the State at present, unless, as is possible, the Dover Fire 
Brick Co. has already started ; its preparations were nearly complete in 
the midsummer (1883.) 


RooFInG- TILE. 


In only a few places in Ohio is roofing-tile manufactured to any 
extent; the largest and most complete works seen was that of Mr. J. C. 
Ewart, of Akron. 

He uses the Akron sewer-pipe shale as a material for tile, and it | 
answers that purpose very well. The grinding and tempering is done 
in tracers such as used for sewer-pipe; when tempered it is put into a 
horizontal cylinder, in which a piston is working ; whatever is put into 
the cylinder is forced out, at the end of the stroke, in a series of parallel 
plates, about 6 inches wide, by § inches thick, and extending along 
until cut up into lengths. Considerable oil is used to keep the clay smooth 
and to keep the freshly-pressed plates from sticking. These plates are 
adjusted, one after another, on a series of dises arranged on the circum- 
ference of a revolving circular disc. This disc moves through % of. its 
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circumference at a stroke, boring in succession each plate of clay, 
spread out on its table, under a compound piston. ‘This piston is 
arranged to cut off the edge of the plate in a symmetrical shape, 
and then to press it into the required shape. The pressed tiles are 
removed and set in piles to dry. Drying takes about two weeks, in 
a steam-heated chamber, as the oil used in the pressing of the clay hinders 
the escape of the water. They are finally piled in loose order in a kiln to 
a depth of about 6 feet, and subjected to a light burn. The kilns 
employed are circular down-drafts. The ware is of several classes—Ist, 
shingle-tile, which are more like shingles than anything else, being 
slabs of burnt clay 12/’x6’’x3”’ with holes in proper places for nailing 
them to the roof; their uses are as nearly like those of a real shingle as 
well can be; about 5 inches of each tile are exposed to the weather. The 
so-called diamond-tile are made to hook into each other, so that on roofs 
of not too great slant they all support each other, but are also supple- 
mented by nails. They are more ornamental than the shingle-tiles, but 
as they are more dependent on each other for support, they are not so 
durable or strong. One of the chief objections to a tile roof is its 
weight ; a ten-foot square of plain shingle tile weighs about 1,100 pounds, 
and the same area of diamond-tile weighs from 650 pounds to 850 pounds. 

The advantages claimed are durability, beauty, and immunity from 
_ danger by fire or lightning. The factory has a capacity of about 9,000 
tile daily, and employs 20 men. There is little competition in the 
line. Cincinnati has also an establishment for this manufacture. 


The use of flooring-tile, other than encaustic, is very limited; the 
production of a square or hexagonal tile for pavements and cellars is 
carried on in a few places, but the widest use of such tiles is in making 
the floors of the fire-brick works. 


The manufacture of various hollow-tiles is in a much more vigorous 
state than that of the flat varieties. Building-tile or hollow-tile, 
actually laid ina wall with mortar just like stone-blocks, is made in one 
establishment in Summit county, but nowhere else. The use of this 
article is so limited that the manufacture scarcely deserves description, 
but the disposition of the plant for handling the ware is uncommon and 
ingenious and is likely to be of value elsewhere. The clay is ground and 
tempered in tracing mills and put through an ordinary ‘‘auger” machine 
which is provided with adjustable dies. The commonest shape is a 
square tile about 6 inches on a side, 12 inches long, and # inches thick. 
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These tile, as fast as cut, are piled in close order on a ear standing beside 
the machine ; when the car is piled two deep, all over, it is replaced by 
an empty one and is run upon another car whose track lies beneath the 
general level, and whose top just reaches the floor. The two cars are 
at right angles. ‘The lower carriage runs past a succession of parallel 
tracks, all at right angles to its line of direction. At any track the 
lower carriage can be stopped and the upper run off on either side. The 
wings of the building are filled with this system of tracks, and, when 
working, the space is filled in succession with cars of green tile. 
When dry, this is run out and by a continuation of the same system of 
tracks run down to the kilns and finally into them, so that ware made 
at the machine is put upon the car, from which it does not move until 
set for burning. These tracks run further into the yards and are used 
to draw the kiln as well as to set it. Hmpties are brought around by 
a switch to the machine. The whole system is most complete and 
seemingly economical, and though imperfectly sketched here, the plan 
can be seen and adapted to any case necessary. The factory produces 
several grades of tile which are used just like stone or large bricks, and 
are capable of fairly good service in that line, though any unevenness in 
burning makes a disagreeable variation of color in the ware, and also 
the soft plastic clays used allow considerable chance for shrinkage and 
warping that would be avoided if the tile were subjected to more 
pressure or made of a stiffer clay. 


EIRE-PROOFING. 


This is a technical name for a peculiar kind of hollow-tile, designed 
to encase the iron beams and girders now so much used in the construction 
of large city buildings and factories. The beams are of a peculiar 
shape, and the tile have to be accurately fitted to them to serve the pur- 
pose well; when finished, a beam is separated from all outside sources of 
fire by a double wall of tire-clay and an air-space between. The tile is 
simply and easily made on an “auger” machine with adjustable dies, 
and offers no peculiar features in ifs manufacture. It is burned just 
hard enough to cease shrinking and to expel the water from the clay ; 
where it is most largely produced it is made from the sandy clays used 
for sewer-pipe. The two largest sources of fire-proofing are Messrs. J. 
Francy & Sons, at Toronto, Jefferson county: and the Wassall Fire 
Clay. Co., of Columbus. : : 
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The manufacture of flues, linings and chimneys for building pur- 
poses is altogether done in the sewer-pipe works, and it will be easier to 
describe the manufacture under this head. 

The census of 1880 shows in the table of brick and tile that Ohio 
produced 296,224,000 common brick in the year, which gives it the 4th 
rank in the States, being surpassed by New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. The State has 375 to 400 brick-yards ; Cincinnati has 38, and 
Cleveland 22. In the manufacture of pressed brick Ohio stands 7th, 
with only 10,365,000 brick to her credit. Under the head of tile, 
which, however, does not include drain-tile, Ohio stands second, Lli- 
nois holding the first rank. The value of goods under this heading 
is $676,405.00. 

Including fire-brick, common brick, pressed brick, tiles, drain-tile, 
and all other products under this head, Ohio holds 3rd place in the 
Union, with $3,481,291.00 value of products, and employing over 5,500 
hands. New York exceeds it only by $627,000.00, but Pennsylvania 
is considerably in advance. 


PreE-MAKING. 


The last large line of clay working to be described is that of pipe- 
making; it includes two very distinct branches—1, drain-pipe or tile ; 
2, sewer-pipe. ‘The former is made on a very large scale in a large part 
of the State; for wherever the country is flat enough to need draining, 
on that part is found the generous stock of drift-clays, from which to 
make the necessary tile. The works making drain-tile seem to be 
almost if not quite as frequent as brick-yards, and the business is con- 
stantly increasing as the farmers become more alive to the advantages 
attendant on its use. As for sewer-pipe, Ohio produces, according to 
the census of 1880, four times more pipe than any other State, and 
as much as the nine next largest put together. The shipping-books 
of the manufacturers show a market for their pipe in every State, and 
almost every large city in the Union. 


DRAIN PIPE. 


The steady and rapid growth of the production of drain-tile is one 
of the favorable signs of agricultural progress in the State. As the 
necessary qualifications are found in any good drift-clay, material is 
always athand. The working processes are equally simple and need but a 
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brief outline to make them familiar to all. The largest and best regulated 
establishment visited is that of A. O. Jones & Co., Columbus, and from 
that place this sketch was taken. The clay is dug in a 6-foot stratum, 
just in rear of the factory, and is carted into the works and dumped 
into a bin beside the grinding machine. It is here wet down with,a hose 
to the right point, and is then shoveled into the grinder. This consists 
of two parallel, horizontal rolls revolving towards each other at a dis- 
tance of ¢ inch apart. 


On the surface of these rolls are small, gradual depressions and 
elevations which are arranged on both sides of the center as spirals to- 
ward either end. Any particle of hard matter over $ inch diameter 
will not catch in the smooth, slippery roll, but by the special motion of 
the alternating ridges and depressions will be carried off on either side 
and dropped into an appropriate receptacle, while all clay and soft mat- 
ter is crushed and deposited on the belt which runs underneath the 
machine. On this belt it travels to the “auger” machine, into which it 
is delivered. 


The grinder is run at high speed and has no trouble in cleaning 
enough clay for one large machine to use. The ‘“ auger” machine so 
often alluded to, consists of a cylindrical shell of iron-plate, inside of 
which works a screw or auger. A hopper at one end catches and col- 
lects the clay as it comes from the grinder, and it is dropped upon the 
revolving screw—it is caught up and carried forward and is soon forced 
out at the other end through the orifice in the die. The machine has a 
set of dies from 2 inches to 12 inches, and can make any size at will. 
Besides the circular tile, by alterations in the die, fire-proofing, square 
tile, perforated brick, etc., can be made. There are a great many styles 
of auger machines in use. That made in Tecumseh, Michigan, by Brewer 
& Co., is a good one, also machines made at Bucyrus, and at Cuyahoga 
Falls are of good reputation. The shaped clay issuing from the 
machine is cut in lengths and put on the shelves of an elevating belt. 
It is received on the upper floors and set on end on the drying floors, 
of which there are four, all made of slat-work to allow circulation of 
heat. The roof imprisons the hot air from the engine and boilers, so 
that the temperature constantly ranges from 90° to 120°. The drying 
takes from one to three days, by which time the tile is quite hard. The 
census of 1880 gives Ohio a pre-eminence in this manufacture. The 
value of drain tile made in 1880 was $834,918.00, about 43 times as 
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much as the next highest State in the Union, and as much as the sum 
of the nine States next in rank. 


SEWER-PIPE. 


The importance of sewer-pipe manufacture, and the foremost posi- 
tion which Ohio takes in it, have been already mentioned. The subject 
is one of much interest, both as to the manufacture of the material and 
its proper use when made. The geographical! distribution of the sewer- 
pipe works in the State is as follows: Ist, the Jefferson county district, 
including eight large works; 2nd, the Akron district, including six 
large works; 3rd, the Columbus district, including two large works; | 
and 4th, several isolated works, of which the Haydenville factory is the 
largest. The commercial directories advertise a great many works as 
sewer-pipe establishments whose real line is the manufacture of drain- 
tile and such goods. There are two quite well-marked ways of making 
sewer-pipe, which leads to their classification usually as the river pro- 
cess (that used in the Ohio Valley in Jefferson county), and the Akron 
process (used at Akron and Columbus). Among the River Works, the 
Calumet company and Walker’s Works are the largest. The process 
is the same in all cases, and even extends into the manufacture of fire- 
brick as far as the grinding and tempering goes. The machinery and 
details have already been described under the manufacture of fire-brick, 
as well as the character of the clays of the district. 

When the clay-has been ground, sifted and tempered, ‘it is usually 
elevated by a belt to the upper story of the works, and deposited in a 
pin beside the top of the press. These presess are‘the;expensive part of a 
sewer-pipe plant; there are six kinds in use in the State, though three 
kinds are found in single instances only. The largest press in use in 
Ohio is at the Walker Works, Columbiana county. It was made by a 
Pittsburgh firm, and is the only one furnished by this’ establishment. 
The Calumet Works have also two English presses, brought over in the 
early days of the industry, but they have been almost made over. At 
the works of the Haydenville company, two presses are in use, made by 
Spencer, of Steubenville. ‘The other presses in use are made by Barber, 
of Akron, Stevenson, of Wellsville, and Taylor, Vaughn & Taylor, of 
Cuyahoga Falls. In those cases noted, the Barber press was in a little 
the widest use; the other two firms are about equally represented. All 
the machines act on the same principle, but the mechanical details dffer. 
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The press consists of a large steam cylinder, upon a high iron frame ; 
the piston runs into a second cylinder of less diameter situated beneath 
it; this is called the mud-drum or mud-cylinder, and into it the elay to be 
pressed is introduced, and from its lower end it is forced out as pipe by 
the pressure from the upper or steam cylinder. The piston at the upper 
limit of the stroke leaves a passage into the inside of the mud-drum 
near the top, which is closed as the piston moves down further. Into 
this opening is shoveled the tempered clay. It is tempered so dry that 
it may be shoveled with perfect ease, and it has no tendency to stick 
together by contact alone, though it does so readily by pressure. The 
cylinder being filled with clay, the piston is given steam and moves down 
slowly, consolidating the clay and expressing the inclosed air through 
small holes in the piston head and the cylinder bottom. When, through 
these holes, the clay begins to issue, the pressman knows that the clay 
has filled the shape of the cavity perfectly ; and as the bottom isa 
movable one, it is loosened and dropped upon a balanced platform close 
beneath it. This platform under the weight of the cylinder head, which 
is so shaped as to form the pipe, is just counter-balanced, and by any 
pressure can be moved up or down, carrying the socket shaper on its top. 
The bottom being pushed out of the way, continued pressure from above 
causes the pipe to issue. When enough has come out, it is cut off by a 
rotary knife from the inside, and the separated length of pipe is carried 
away either on a cart or in the hands. It is next sponged and pared, 
to smooth it. The pipe is shaped by being forced out between the wall 
of the mud-drum and a conical core which is suspended from higher 
up in the drum. This cone parts the clay evenly on all sides, and 
causes it to leave the press in an even, regular shape and thickness. 
The dimensions of the presses used are various ; the Pittsburgh press at 
Walker’s has a steam cylinder 44 inches in diameter, and 23 inches 
of mud-drum. The ordinary diameter is from 35 to 36 inches, and 
about 18-inch mud-drum. ‘Those presses which are used for small pipe 
only are 24-inch cylinders and 12-inch mud-drum. The gang necessary 
to run a press are: Ist, one man to fill the mud-cylinder ; 2nd, one 
engineer; 3rd, one man to cut the pipe and help handle the pipe; 4th, 
one man to manipulate the socket shaper; 5th, from one to three men 
to carry off the pipe. At one of the Elliottsville works, a press is in 
use having two mud-drums parallel, which are filled and pressed alter- 
nately, so that the press may work constantly instead of filling, pressing 
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and waiting to refill. The drums are shifted backward and forward by 
a horizontal cylinder to one side. ‘The capacity of a press varies with 
the kind of clay used, the size of pipe made, and many other conditions, 
but in normal working, will not wary far from these figures: 36-inch 
press, making 6-inch pipe, 3,000 feet a day; 12-inch pipe 1,000 feet 
daily ; 15-inch pipe, 800 feet; 18-inch pipe, 650 feet ; 20-inch and 24- 
inch pipe, about 500 feet daily. 

The heat used in sewer-pipe burning is only that necessary to get a 
good salt glaze; about one barrel of salt to a kiln is required. Coal is 
the fuel invariably used. ‘The finished pipe are, after some coating, 
stacked up in piles ready for sale. The fittings which go with the pipe, 
such as curves, elbows, traps, Y’s and T’s, and all the other special shapes 
are made by hand in plaster molds. An outline of the process used at the 
river works has now been given, but it remains to notice the general 
quality and character of the ware, and the defects and their causes. 
The river pipe are made from a homogeneous clay, 7 ¢., the clay, by the 
nature of the preparatory steps, is reduced to a fine, even state of divi- 
sion, and by the character of the tempering plant is made into a per- 
fectly uniform paste. And as it enters the pressing chamber in a com- 
paratively fine state, the force which compresses it does not make the 
lines of demarkation between the particles which composed the mass 
apparent as it would if the clay were not as soft as it is, and as finely 
divided. So when a piece of river pipe is broken its fracture shows an 
even, fine-grained structure, not so fine as stone-ware, but very similar 
and varying from a buff to a grayish-blue. This latter is the best tint 
to get, as it insures the combination of whatever impurity the clay con- 
tains with the free sand, and development of the best qualities of the 
clay. The use of salt makes the color a necessity, as a rule, for the 
combination of iron always begins before the glazing by salt vapor does. 
The strength that these pipe have is far in advance of any other Ohio 
pipe, as the structure, seen on the fracture, would show. The degree of 
heat which the clay will stand without injurious effects is far above the 
glazing heat of the pipe, and the only precaution in the burning to be 
observed is to secure enough heat with no close limit on the side of 
excess. The iron found in these Kittanning clays is present in small 
grains, which, under the action of the salt glaze, make unsightly black 
blisters and holes in the surface, though in no degree injuring the 
utility of the ware; this feature has hitherto much injured its popularity. 
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It is beginning to receive more credit than ever before, because its 
superior strength and durability are now being recognized. ‘The color 
of the river pipe is light-red; in spots, where the heat did not get 
access to it, it is light-buff, and in over-burnt portions, a dark red 
color, which has not a pleasing effect. The even, beautiful red color 
of the Akron and Columbus pipe have been the secrets which have 
given them the popularity above other kinds, but experience teaches 
that the color is not essential to the best results. The river pipe, on 
account of their light, red color, and mottled, spotted appearance, have 
not had popularity in the West, particularly in Chicago, the greatest of 
all markets, but they are constantly gaining ground there. 

There is in use among railroads and such companies a kind of pipe 
which is especially fitted for their purposes. It is called among manu- 
facturers the Cincinnati Standard, and the point of difference between 
it and the ordinary pipe in the market is in the thickness of the shell, 
which is % of its diameter, making a 24-inch pipe 2 inches thick instead 
of i¢ inches, as usual. This increased thickness is attained merely by 
diminishing the diameter of the conical core inside the mud-drum, and 
allowing a wider orifice through which the clay may pass. The river 
works make this pipe just as easily as they do the thinner kinds, and 
they claim an advantage here over their competitors who make no thick 
pipe. The names of the works engaged in clay working in the river- 
district from Steubenville to Liverpool are: 


Island Siding Fire Clay Co., Island Siding—brick. 


Jefferson Sewer Pipe Co., Toronto—sewer-pipe, brick and terra cotta. 

Forest City Works, J. Francy & Sons, Toronto—pipe, brick and terra cotta. 

Great Western Works, Francy and Dunspaugh, Toronto—pipe, brick and 
terra cotta. ‘ 

Calumet Works, Calumet Sewer Pipe Co., Calumet—pipe, brick and terra 
cotta. 

Excelsior Works, P. Connor & Co., Calumet—pipe, brick and terra cotta. 

Freeman’s Works, J. Freeman & Co., Elliottsville—pipe, brick and terra cotta. 

Enterprise Works, Porter, Minor & Co., McCoy’s—brick and linings. 

Adamantine Works, Wilkinson, Steward & Co., McCoy’s--terra cotta and brick. 

10. J. Lythe & Sons, Wellsville—sewer-pipe and drain-tile. 

11. N. U. Walker & Co., Walker’s Station—sewer-pipe, terra cotta and brick. 
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Of these various works, 8 are engaged in the manufacture of sewer- 
pipe and have in the aggregate 85 kilns in use. At the Calumet works 
alone, 17 are kept in constant use. This is claimed to be the largest 
sewer-pipe factory in the United States; its plant consists of 5 grinding 
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mills, 4 presses, 97,000 square feet of drying floors. Its capacity is 
about 11,000 tons of pipe yearly, and about 600,000 No. 2 fire-brick as 
well. , 


The differences in the manufacture of pipe in the Akron and 
Columbus district from the river process begin in the material employed. 
The grinding machinery of the Akron district consist of the machines 
called tracers, and which have so often been alluded to in other connec- 
tions. ‘The tracer is an excellent machine for grinding a true clay of a 
sandy or plastic nature, and though its work in shale is successful, yet 
it seems as if the heavy wet mill of a fire-brick works could not fail to 
be better. It would at any rate grind much more in the same time 
than the tracer, if it did not grind it any better. The fracture of an 
Akron pipe shows frequently small pieces of shale which have escaped 
the wheels, and in burning, these pieces usually shrink away from the 
bond clay so as to make a loose spot in the pipe, and they are conse- 
quently weakening in their effect. As the test of a wet mill has been 
nowhere made, it would surely be a valuable contribution to that dis- 
trict if some operator gave it a fair trial. 


The grinding takes from 45 to 50 minutes, and about 1,200 pounds 
constitute a charge ; the water used is added by the bucketful, and the clay 
is tempered very stiff. In many works they use only $ as many machines 
as necessary, and run part of their plant all night to get the necessary 
clay for the next day’s campaign. The Akron works all use the Barber 
machines, though some of them are of the new style; traces are made 
by the Cuyahoga Falls Co. The ground clay is shoveled into a squeezer 
either of the screw or piston type, and it is concentrated into a long 
compact cylinder about 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter. ‘This is cut 
np in lengths of about 15 pounds weight and is fed to the machine in 
that shape. From this results the worst trouble of the Akron pipe; 
the stiffness of the clay and the large, well-compressed wads in which 
it is fed, act together in keeping the clay from uniting to a homoge- 
neous mass. Even under the powerful pressure of the machine the 
lines of demarkation between the different pieces going to make up a 
pipe, are plainly to be seen on the fracture of a burned pipe. They are 
arranged in circles concentric to the outside of the pipe, and often a 
erack ;!, of an inch separates the layers of the clay. This is all developed 
on burning, but is not visible before to any such degree. The working 
of the clay is admirable. It issues from the press as smooth as if molded 
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with oil, and the sockets are beautifully true and correct. The drying, 
setting and burning need no special attention. The kilns used are just 
like the stone-ware kilns; they are oblong, end-fired down-drafts, about 
30 to 35 feet long, and 15 to 20 feet wide, with an average capacity of 
about 40 tons. The burning takes six days. 


The character of Akron ware has already been hinted at in the 
description of the river pipe. It is a smooth, handsome ware, well- 
shaped, of a beautiful dark, red-brown color, and remarkably uniform. 
On its fracture it shows the red color of a brick or even a darker, which 
shows the presence of iron in that peculiar state so hard to define, which 
is necessary to the development of the high color; the per cent. of iron 
must be high, yet but little of that offensive blotching seen on the river 
ware can be noticed. The weakening of the whole ‘structure by the 
concentric cracks due to the pressing is the worst fault of the pipe. 


As to the inability of the Akron works to make the Cincinnati Stan- 
dard pipe, this is to be said. The increase of thickness of their pipe, 
with the same amount of drying which they now give it, is liable to cause 
large flakes to spall off from the sides of the pipe when heated in the kiln. 
With a longer and hotter drying they could make these thick pipe, but as 
their capacity is used to the fullest rate now, they are under no necessity 
to begin its manufacture. One point where they hold a decided advan- 
tage over the River district, is the use of the patent device for making 
curves, elbows, S’s and traps. They can control the position of the core 
inside the mud-drums by a lever, and by moving it so as to make one 
aperture smaller than the other, the clay issues the fastest on the 
thinnest side and the pipe takes a curve shape. Also by using a softer 
clay on one side than the other, the softest part issues faster and the 
pipe curves. The use of the movable core is so nicely manufactured 
that such curves as the letter S, and the stench traps, can be made with- 
out help from the hands. This is a patented principle, and the Akron 
works have a monopoly on it, and refuse to share with other parties. 

The catalogues and circulars of the Akron manufacturers claim 
that they sell a vitrified pipe. But the word vitrified has a definite 
signification. It would require, if properly applied, that the clay should 
have been fused to a glass, or that it should have undergone incipient 
fusion, or that its free silica and fluxing impurities should have been 
made to combine. But none of these conditions are met. The fracture 
of the Akron pipe is not in the least vitreous. On the contrary, parti- 
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eles of the mass, such as pieces of shale, can frequently be seen separate — 
and distinct from the body clay. ‘The color also of combined oxide of 
iron and silica is dark, running from blue to black, while the color of 
uncombined oxide of iron is red; the color of the Akron pipe is red, 
showing that the impurities are not in a state of combination. But 
though the pipe is not vitrified, it is probably better than if it were, for 
the excess of the iron in the clay would tend to make it brittle if it were 
in real combination. In other words, vitrification would possibly be 
not only an undesirable but a dangerous quality in a sewer-pipe. The 
pipe manufactured by Messrs. Sperry and Rattle at Tallmage, shows 
more nearly a truly vitrified fracture than any seen in the district. 
Judicious experimentation with powdered feldspar, salt, potash solution, 
or any fluxing agent, would very soon establish the practicability, and 
test the advantage of making the pipe vitrify throughout. The Akron 
pipe probably have as wide a distribution as any similar manufactured 
product in Ohio; they go in all directions and in all quantities. The | 
four works in Akron have a yearly capacity of 5,000 car loads. The 
largest works, the Akron Sewer-Pipe Company, have 3 presses, 12 kilns, 
and employ one hundred men. They make pipe by both steam and water- 
power. ‘This factory also claims the distinction of being the largest in 
the country ; it requires a close comparisen to decide between this and 
the Calumet works. The position of Ohio in the sewer-pipe business has 
been mentioned. There are no records available which show the exact 
condition, as the census returns make no mention of it, but Ohio’s annual 
product is probably about $3,000,000 in list price, which is subjected to 
a variable discount. The number of works of considerable size and 
prominence is seventeen. The nearest competitor among the other States 
is New York, which has probably about half the development that we 
have. The States rank in production: Ohio, NewYork, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL CLAY WORKING. 


The only artistic applications to which clay is put in Ohio are the 
manufacture of encaustic tiling, ornamental pottery and terra cotta. 


Encaustic TILING. 


This beautiful ware is manufactured in only three places in the 
United States at present, among which the works at Zanesville were 
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the first to be established, and their products have attained as high a 
grade of perfection as any. ‘The name of the Zanesville firm is the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company, Geo. Stanberry, superintendent. 
The stock is chiefly owned in New York, and nearly all the products of 
the works are sold there, in the face of foreign competition. Our best 
tiles are as good as the best of the English and French, but the average 
of foreign tiles exceeds the average of the home manufacture. The 
clays used are of many kinds; those varieties used in largest proportion 
which constitute the “body” clays, and are found in the immediate 
vicinity of the works, but the clays which are used for the more delicate 
processes, come from widely scattered and distant localities. In making 
colored clays, the effort is to obtain a clay as nearly right naturally as 
possible, and then to correct it with the necessary reagents, rather than 
to undertake to establish a new color inaclay. The process in outline is 
as follows: The clays are washed or beaten up to a slip in a “ blunger,” 
and while in this state the necessary metallic oxides are added to color 
them. The slip is strained and evaporated to a paste in iron-lined 
tanks. This paste is stacked up in open cribs in a tight steam-heated 
room, and the clay is then retained until perfectly dry. It is then re- 
duced to powder and uniformly moistened, but so slightly that it is not 
perceptible to the hand, and in this state it is molded. Hach kind of 
powder, though probably indistinguishable in appearance from others, 
has the elements in it which will develop its own color. The presses are 
ingeniously devised machinery, the invention of Mr. Stanberry ; the 
plant of the works in this regard is as efficient as any in operation any- 
where. The simplest tiles are made from clay of one color, and the 
process consists of stamping so much clay powder into a confined space, 
and consolidating it by enormous pressure. Next come those tiles made 
of two colored clays; the first stamping makes the body but leaves 
indentations in its surface, into which the second clay is put, and this is 
pressed into place; the tile is then scraped to get a cleanly-drawn line 
of both colors and again stamped with a flat die. The most complex 
tiles show six colors on their face, and have a band of a seventh kind 
of clay running through the centre to keep the complex mixture from 
warping. These tiles are subjected to frequent tests, to see if the force 
of compression and degree of moistening is correct. They are dried in 
steam-heated closets for as much as six weeks after pressing, in order to 
insure their perfect dryness before burning. ‘The burning is done in 
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saggers, like china-ware, and with fully as much care. The kilns are 
in all respects like the china-ware kilns of East Liverpool. The tiles 
are sold in the biscuit state or are glazed, plain colored or majolica. 
Some tiles are also enameled and carved by hand designs, ete.; this class 
of work is yery expensive, as all really artistic work is. The working 
force of men employed is large, but the management are so far enabled 
to keep all the important points of the work under their own immediate 
charge, so that an attempt to learn the secret of the trade from the work- 
men would be fruitless. A good illustration of the way in which a 
successful venture is copied may be seen here in Zanesville, where a rival 
stock-company has been formed, and is starting out with nothing but 
money to rely upon in a difficult technical art, like that of making 
encaustic tiling. 


ORNAMENTAL POTTERY. 


Another establishment, the only one of its kind, and reflecting 
equal credit on the State, is the celebrated Geo. Ward Rookwood pot- 
tery, of Cincinnati. It is owned by Mrs. Nichols, and is under the 
management of Mr. Cranch. It is devoted entirely to the production of 
ornamental pottery. Both mo!ded and turned wares are manufactured 
in great variety, from the antique to the most modern styles. In decora- 
tion there is also equal range, over-glaze, under-glaze and smear-glaze 
decoration being all carried on, and some vase gilding as well. ‘The 
artists employed are each of them specialists of a high rank of excellence. 
Among them, Miss McLaughlin’s work in particular is sought after, and 
she is credited with being the inventor of the style of decoration called 
the Cincinnati faience. The elegant wares made at this place take rank 
side by side with the best of foreign production. 


TERRA CoTTA. 


Terra Cotta is divided into two kinds—useful and ornamental. 
The useful kinds are chimney-tops and flues. The ornamental forms 
are lawn vases, fountains, statuary, etc. 

There is room for the exercise of taste and skill in making some of 
these higher grades of wares. 

The flues and chimney-tops are made on ordinary sewer-pipe presses, 
either with or without a socket. Square flues are made by putting on 
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special dies made for the purpose. The more artistic chimney-tops and 
all the other kinds of ware are made in molds. In the manufacture of 
terra cotta, the development of the possibilities of molds is better illus- 
trated than in any other line of clay working. In the preparation of 
the clay, which is usually a gritty plastic clay, there is no special precau- 
tion taken, unless it is a little longer grinding than for sewer-pipe. 
The molds are filled by hand. In making statuary and busts the mold 
used consists of an outer shell with proper handles cut in it by which it 
can be lifted off as a cover from the inside part. The mold is filled when 
in an inverted position ; the cavity is seen in its proper shape, and the 
walls of it are made of a great number of small blocks which fit together 
perfectly. The cavity is filled by hand and the mold is then inverted, 
the outer shell withdrawn, and the blocks removed one by one and put 
back into place, leaving the figure desired in clay. Some pieces of 
statuary of small size have more than 100 blocks inside the outer shell. 
Real terra cotta burning should be done in a closed chamber. In only 
one establishment, viz., the Wassall, Fire-clay Works, of Columbus, is 
it done; their kiln consists of an inner kiln, in which the ware is piled 
and secured, and which, is then shut and luted with clay and an outer 
kiln, which carries the heat on all sides of the interior cavity. The 
fuel used to make the interior kiln red-hot is in quite large amount, but 
the pure color and absence of spotting of the ware repays the trouble. 
When terra cotta is burnt in open kilns like pipe it is burnt harder, but 
is not nearly so light-colored or handsome. ‘The clays of the river 
district make an admirable terra cotta, but are all burnt in open 
sewer-pipe kilns; and they have contributed one point of some value 
to the theory of burning of clays. On the light-colored terra cotta 
it is found at all times that the surfaces exposed to the action of the 
down-draft, 7 ¢., all the upper surfaces of the ware are covered with a 
fine red powder which seems deposited on these places, just as snow 
which descends slowly will cover the upper side of every object exposed 
to the weather. This red powder can be partially removed, but at the heat 
at which it is burned part of it sticks to the ware, and will not come off. 
It consists of particles of ash and other debris from the fires, and deposited 
probably during the whole process of burning; but as the wet ware ac- 
cumulates soot an inch thick when it is first heated, it may be that the soot 
is what catches the flying particles, which are left as the soot burns away. 
At any rate the point is proved that the draft of a kiln carries in a very 
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perceptible amount of irony and fluxing materials which tend to flux 
the outside of the ware and give it the dark appearance that runs along 
the arches and exposed parts of the brick kilns, ete. This is usually 
attributed to “sulphur in the fuel”, etc., but its explanation is found in 
the above facts. The only way to obviate this difficulty is to burn terra 
cotta in closed spaces, or to put up a net-work of surfaces which shall 
catch this dust before it touches the ware. If the draft from every fire- 
place were made to pass through a cubic yard or so of bricks closely 
piled, they being both the hottest parts of the kiln, and the most ex- 
posed would probably act as strainers to their respective fires, and would 
eliminate part of the trouble, if not all. 

Nearly all the river works make terra cotta, but at N. U. Walker’s, 
the best ware of this district, and the most of it, is made. Thisis probably 
the largest terra cotta factory in the United States. It has a tempering 
plant for terra cotta alone, a sewer-pipe press for linings and chimneys, 
and has 6 kilns, three of which are very large ones. His daily pro- 
duct would amount to 24 tons of ware, about 20 in flues, ete., and 4 in 
statuary and finer grades of work. The Wassall works, at Columbus, 
make but a small amount, but in the finish and execution of what they 
turn out they take the first rank. 
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THE GAS COALS OF OHIO. 


By Emerson MoMiiin, Superintendent of Columbus Gas- Works. 


To determine the commercial value of any particular coal for gas- 
making, several points must be considered. First, convenience to 
market; second, quantity and illuminating power of gas to be obtained 
from the coal; third, character and weight of coke; fourth, freedom 
from impurities. 

The first point—convenience to market—is one of great importance. 
Mines located along navigable streams and water-ways for transporta- 
tion, have greatly the advantage of coal that must be transported by 
rail, Youghiogheny coal being carried down the Ohio river, a distance 
of 500 miles, to the largest market of the State, at a less cost than coal 
can be transported by rail from the great coal fields of Hocking and 
Perry counties, distant only 120 to 200 miles from the same market. 

So far but little effort seems to have been made to introduce the 
coals from mines located along the Ohio river, in this State, into gas- 
works. : 

The great Pittsburgh seam is accessible to the river at several 
points, and notably so at Pomeroy. The coal from the numerous mines 
at Pomeroy has been in the market for many years asa favorite domes- 
tic and steam coal, and recently it has been tried at some gas-works in 
this State and in some Eastern cities with fair results. The coal tested, 
however, was rather better than the coal known in the market as 
Pomeroy or Ohio river coal, it being from a mine recently opened, but 
still in the Pittsburgh seam. Could the rich cannel coal of numbers 3, 
3a and 3b seams, mined in Vinton, Jackson, Licking and other coun- 
ties of the State, be put into gas-works at same cost as Youghiogheny 
coal, the former would be very largely used, and possibly to the exclu- 
sion of the latter, where gas of high illuminating power is sought for. 

This brings us to the second point of consideration—quantity and 
illuminating power of gas to be obtained from a given quantity of coal. 

Coal yielding ;4 feet to the pound is not worth four-fifths the value 
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of coal that yields 5 feet to the pound. The use of the richer coal 
reduces the cost of necessary plant, labor in retort house, wear and tear 
of retorts, and the consumption of coke for fuel. The illuminating 
power being the same, and the value of the richer coal being placed at 
$2.50 per net ton at gas-works, then the value of the leaner coal will not 
exceed $1.95, and probably not $1.90, especially to small works, not 
using or disposing of their ammoniacal liquor. But, as a rule, the 
richer coal gives gas of a higher illuminating power than does the leaner 
article. Coal giving a high candle power gas often possesses great 
value, even when giving an inferior coke, and not extraordinary yield in 
quantity, in this, that it may enable the gas-works to use a poor coal, or 
a coal that makes a low candle-power gas, but which from its nearness 
or convenience to the works, can be obtained, relatively, much cheaper 
than good gas coal. 


General figures and calculations cannot be given that will be of 
much value or interest to works in any particular locality, but with 
the number of gas-works located in the coal producing territory of the 
State, it seems that by a proper admixture of the local coals that can 
be obtained cheaply with the cannel of numbers 3, 3a and 36 (the 
Mercer and Tionesta coals), a much greater quantity of Ohio coals 
might be used with profit to the gas companies. 


In many localities local coals, say of numbers 5 or 6 (the Kittanning 
seams), may be obtained at $1.50 per ton, and cannel at $3.00 per ton. 
Number 5 will produce 9,000 feet to the net ton of 13 candle gas. No.3 
cannel, 9,000 feet, of 24 candle gas, the mixture giving a coal at $2.25 
per ton that yields 9,000 feet of 18.5 candle gas, with good coke from half 
the coal, and inferior coke from the other half or from the cannel coal. 


Weight and character of coke ranks third in determining the value of 
gas coals. In both quantity of coke produced from a ton of coal, and in the 
quality of such coke, Ohio coals are generally inferior to Youghiogheny 
coal. The Pittsburgh seam in Ohio gives a coke inferior only perhaps 
in quantity of sulphur it contains, and possibly a slight excess of ash. 


The number 5 seam, of southern Ohio, gives a coke very similar in 
appearance to Youghiogheny, but carries so much sulphur as to be use- 
less for many purposes for which good coke is used. Number 6 seam 
gives a lighter and more pulverulent coke, containing more sulphur 
than the Youghiogheny gas coke. Its structure is such as to cause it to 
be consumed with greater rapidity, producing intense heat and fluxing 
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the ash to a greater degree than is the case with Youghiogheny gas coke. 

The fourth and last general point to be considered in determining 
the value of any particular coal for gas making, is its impurities. The 
term impurity is here used in the sense that is usually applied in the 
gas-works of the United States, and particularly in the smaller works, 
referring to the sulphur compounds, sulphuretted hydrogen and 
bisulphide of carbon. 

An analysis for total quantity will not always determine the ques- 
tion whether a coal contains a too large per cent. of sulphur to be 
profitably used in gas making. ‘T'wo coals containing equal per centages 
of sulphur may produce gas—the one easily purified, and the other 
foul and hard to purify. . But the question of purification is one of 
much less importance now in determining the value of coals than was 
the case a few years ago. 

The general adaptation of oxide of iron, in its various forms, has so 
reduced the cost, that the expense of removing the sulphuretted bydro- 
gen has become almost nominal. 

But lime is still used for the removal of bisulphide of carbon and 
carbonic acid. 

Ammonia, in its various forms, has not here been treated or con- 
sidered as an impurity, as the cost of removal in small works is insig- 
nificant, while in the large works the ammonical liquor is often a source 
of revenue. 

Both carbonic acid and carbonic oxide are impurities and are pro- 
duced to a greater extent by the use of some coals than by others. Yet 
we have not considered either of these impurities in making suggestions 
for the determination of the value of gas coals, as the manner of manipu- 
lation often has as much to do with, and is as much at fault in the 
production of these impurities, as is the character of the coal. 

Coal having no definite composition, and coals of almost identical 
composition as ascertained by ultimate analysis giving totally different 
results when distilled in a gas retort, renders it impossible to lay down 
any positive rule for judging a good gas coal by its analysis. But it is 
safe perhaps to say that the gasmaker should choose the coal that con- 
tains the largest per cent. of hydrogen and the smallest per cent. of 
oxygen. While it is well known that the combustion of hydrogen at 
the ordinary pressure of gas consumption, results simply in producing 
a blue flame without light, and it is equally certain that the light of 
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the gas flame is produced by the incandescence of the carbon of the 
gas; still, as before stated, the best gas coals are those which contain 
the largest per cent. of hydrogen, and consequently smallest per cent. 
of carbon, and the less oxygen the better. 

The larger the per cent. of hydrogen that coal contains, the greater 
the quantity of carbon that can be volatilized, and the combustion of 
the hydrogen at the tip of the gas burner is necessary to produce the 
proper degree of temperature in the carbon to give us the incandescent 
light, and to eventually promote the ignition of carbon, and its con- 
version to carbonic acid, and thereby preventing the escape of free car- 
bon and the creation of smoke and deposition of soot. 

The analysis of the best gas coals often shows the per cent. of ash 
so great as to be almost beyond belief. The coke from Boghead 
cannel, a coal that yields 13,000 to 15,000 feet of thirty-five to forty 
candle power gas, has analyzed 70 per cent. of the weight of the coke 
in ash. Other good gas coals of the cannel character, range down to 
20 per cent. of the weight of its coke in ash. Coals used in gas-works 
of this and other countries vary in quality from one grade yielding 
6,000 feet to the net ton of thirteen candle gas, up to 12,500 feet of 131 
candle gas; the latter coal, if coal we are permitted to call it, being 
known as the Hartley mineral of New South Wales—the ene yielding | 
thirty-nine candle feet to the pound, the other yielding eight hundred 
and twenty-nine candle feet to the pound. 

The Albertite of Nova Scotia will yield 13,300 feet to the net ton 

of nearly fifty candle gas, or three hundred and thirty candle feet to the 
| pound. Grahamite, of West Virginia, 13,500 feet of twenty-eight 
candle gas, or one hundred and eighty-nine candle feet. 

But few persons can realize the magnitude of the gas industry of 
this country. There are-now in the United States more than seven 
hundred incorporated gas companies, doing business with a capital of 
over two hundred millions, and employing more than twenty-five 
thousand men. Just what amount of capital is employed in this State 
in the manufacture of and distribution of illuminating gas, could not 
be ascertained by the writer, but as more than ten per cent. of the total 
gas-works of the country are located in Ohio, it is probably not too high 
an estimate to place the capital at 73 per cent. of the total, or about 
fifteen million dollars, and this business has grown up almost entirely 
during the last generation. The first gas-works of the State were built 
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in Cincinnati, in the year 1842; the town being first lighted January 
14, 1843; the second at Cleveland during the year 1849, and the third 
at Zanesville, same year. There are seventy-five gas-works now in 
operation in the State. Ten- years ago, prices for gas ranged from $2.50 
to $5.00 per thousand feet. Prices now range from $1.25 to $3.00. With 
the rapid growth of towns and cities and consequent increased demand 
for gas, the companies have been enabled to correspondingly reduce the 
price. While the growth of the business has been rapid, we are led to 
believe that the business will make much more rapid strides during the 
next than during the last decade; and this notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of lighting by electricity. In fact, so far the new light has rather 
helped than hurt the gas interest. It has apparently spurred the com- 
panies to seek new fields, to introduce improved apparatus, to lower the 
price of gas and thereby stimulated its use for motive power and for 
cooking and heating stoves, and in many ways the business has been 
increased to a degree that far more than compensates for the loss of the 
few consumers that have substituted the electric light for coal gas. 


One of the best authorities of the State gives it as his opinion that 
a capital of $8.00 per one thousand feet, or a capital equal to $8.00 for 
every one thousand feet of annual production, is about what is required 
in this country to construct and successfully operate a plant for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas. ‘This is too large for large cities 
and too low for small towns, but the average is not far from right, and, 
figuring upon this basis, the capital employed in this State should be 
about what is given on a previous page, viz., fifteen million dollars. 

In reply to inquiries made of all the gas-works in the State, only 
about 18,000 tons of Ohio coal is reported as being used in the gas-works 
of the State during the year 1882. 


While many works failed to respond to the inquiries, it is believed 
about all did so that are using native coal. It would be quite within 
bounds to say that not to exceed 25,000 tons per annum of Ohio coals 
are used in the great industry of making illuminating gas. This is less 
than 10 per cent. of the total quantity used. 


This may be accounted for—first, from the fact that the Ohio coals 
are generally dryer burning, and containing less bitumen, making a 
lighter and more pulverulent coke, and containing less volatile combus- 
tible matter; second, from the fact that Cincinnati, a city making about 
one-third of all the illuminating gas that is consumed in the State, can 
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be supplied with the fine gas coals of the Youghiogheny region, at less 
cost per ton (river transportation) than the leaner Ohio coals can be 
delivered for. Again, Cleveland, the next largest city in population, 
and second only to Cincinnati in gas consumption, and making about 
one-fifth of the total production of the State, can be reached with 
Pennsylvania coal of superior quality with less cost than coal can be 
delivered from the principal coal fields of Ohio. Columbus, making 
about oné-tenth of the total production, has for a number of years used 
coal from the Hocking coal fields, almost exclusively—the inducement 
being a short haul from the Hocking Valley, while a long haul by rail 
is required to deliver the Youghiogheny coal to the Capital city. 

Coal is used for gas-making from several seams of the Ohio series, 
yet the Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6, probably furnishes three-fourths 
of all that is used in gas-works. 


The reports from a number of gas companies show that an average 
ot not to exceed 3.75 feet of gas to the pound is obtained from this 
coal, though some works do much better. The coke seems to be a favor- 
ite one for base-burning stoves, and some classes of smithing, but for the 
cupola and blast furnace purposes it is:quite inferior to the oven coke of 
the Connelsville region, or to the gas coke made from Pittsburgh or 
Youghiogheny coal. A cannel coal obtained in several localities from 
the number 3, 3a and 36 seams has been used to a limited extent, and 
may yet be developed into one of the principal gas making coals of 
the State. 


The seams are generally thin, and have not been much developed 
‘along lines of railroads, or if on railroads, then quite distant from the 
larger cities. —The Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, has been used at several 
of the smaller towns for many years. This coal is reported to yield 47% 
feet of gas to the pound of coal, and the coke from it is superior to 
that made from the number 6 seam (except that it contains more 
sulphur), or from either of the other seams, excepting only number 8, or 
the Pittsburgh seam. 

Tt is doubtful if any coal in Ohio is entitled to the distinction of 
being classed as strictly a gas coal. There are probably twenty-five, 
and not to exceed thirty gas-works in the State that use Ohio coal ex- 
clusively, and a few others that use it in part as a mixture with Yough- 
logheny coal. Generally these works are small. 

Sufficient importance does not seem to be attached to the difference 
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in coals for producing gas. For instance, one coal will produce 4 feet of 
14.5 candle gas, another 4.40 feet of 16 candle gas. Now, if the two 
coals produce about the same weight and character of coke, it is quite 
a common error to rate the second coal as about 10 per cent. better than 
the first. As the object to be attained in the decomposition of coal is 
light, a simple calculation will show the fallacy of such rating: 


440 x 16= 70.40 candle feet. 
4,00 « 14.5 = 58.00 candle feet. 


Difference, 12.40 candle feet. 
Or, 17.61 per cent. 


In most mines of this State driven in on coal No. 6, or the great vein, 
there are found three members of the seam, the lower member being 
the softest and apparently the best part of the vein. The second mem- 
ber is much the thickest and usually of good quality. The third or 
upper member is sometimes missing, and often of poor quality, con- 
taining a large per cent. of ash. In the Hocking Valley district this 
member is often left to form the roof of the mine. 


Sometimes this member is found to be a fair cannel coal, very rich 
in light-producing gas, as is shown by test numbers XIV and XVI; the 
yield of gas is quite good, and the quality of the gas most excellent, 
being of higher illuminating power than was obtained from a test of the 
justly celebrated cannel coal of the Kanawha Valley. Whether there 
is sufficient quantity of this coal that partakes of the cannel charac- 
teristics to make it of economic value, the writer is not prepared to say. 
The question is one, however, worthy of thorough investigation. 


The coke made from this coal or cannel is very inferior, containing 
a large per cent. of ash. 

The presence or absence of this cannel in coal purchased by gas- 
works will in a measure account for the very different results obtained 
by the different works of the State that have used Hocking coal. 

With a proper admixture of the lower members of the seam with 
the cannel, very fair results may be obtained. 

Assuming that a mizture of the two lower members of the seam 
will produce four feet to the pound, or 8,000 feet to the net ton of 14 
candle gas, and that the cannel will produce four and a half feet or 9,000 
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feet to the ton of 19 candle gas, then a mixture of three-fourths cannel 
and one-fourth coal will produce, 


1X8= 8 and 8X14=112 
3<9—= 27 and 27X19=513 


4)35 )625(17.86 


8,750 feet of 17.86 candle gas. 


Half cannel and half coal will produce, 8x 14=112 
Y) 1s all7Al 


Q)17 )283(16.65 


8,500 feet of 16.65 candle gas. 


One-fourth cannel and three-fourths coal will produce, 
I< 9s] 0 ancl OK< Issel 
3X 8= 24 and 24 14=336 


4)33 )507 (15.36 


8,250 feet of 15.36 candle gas. 


By the analyses made by Prof. Wormley, as published in the first 
volume of the Ohio Geological Survey, it is clearly shown that but a 
small per cent. of the sulphur in some of the coals analyzed was in 
combination with iron. What the combination really is, I believe is 
unknown. is 

As before stated, analyses show that in some coal nearly all of the 
sulphur passes off in the gas, while with others a very large per cent. 
remains in the coke. It is quite probable that the conditions of the 
analysis have much to do with bringing about these results, and that two 
analyses of the same coal may, in one instance, give coke nearly free 
from sulphur, and the other show most of the sulphur remaining in the 
coke. In the volume just referred to it is stated by analysis, or rather 
by carbonization, Pittsburgh coal is shown to yield 3.50 feet of fourteen 
candle gas per pound of coal, and the Hocking coal is shown to yield 
3.30 feet of eighteen candle gas. 

The fact is, that good Youghiogheny or Pittsburgh coal, yields in 
all large well managed works, 4.75 ft. to 5.25 ft. of 15 to 17.5 candle 
gas to the pound of coal, while by actual tests, as shown in this chapter, 
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the Hocking coal yields, leaving out the cannel of No. 6, 3.75 to 4.20 
feet of 13 to 15 candle gas per pound of coal carbonized. 

The difference in results obtained in practice now and by the 
laboratory tests made twelve years ago, seems too great. However, this 
difference is partially accounted for by the fact that gas-works are now 
making a much greater yield of gas than was obtained from the same 
kinds of coal used ten or twelve years ago, when it was conceded by 
Prof. Newberry that in practice, gas-works were able to get 4 feet of 
gas from Pittsburgh coal. It often occurs that the samples selected for 
analysis by parties interested in having a good report therefrom will be 
coal from the part of the seam containing the least volatile combustible 
matter. Again, the temperature of the crucibles of the laboratory is 
usually below that of a good working retort in gas-works, and the result 
is, that a larger per cent. of tar and oils are produced with a less quantity, 
but better quality of gas. But the greater difference in the results ob- 
tained doubtless occurs in the length of time the vapors—permanent and 
condensable—are in contact with the highly heated surface of the retorts. 
In the laboratory the vapor rapidly escapes and probably retains, on its 
exit from the crucible, the same chemical composition it possessed when 
bursting from the lump of coal, largely condensable at atmospheric 
temperature, and the permanent gases composed of the richer grades of 
hydro-carbons, while in gas-works practice, the vapor is required to 
travel slowly a distance of two to ten feet, and to be brought in contact 
with the hot surface of the retorts and of the highly heated coal and 
coke. In this manner the condensable vapors of the laboratory are 
decomposed in the retort and converted into peemanent gas, and the 
heavier hydro-carbons are broken up into hydrogen and solid carbon 
or soot, the volume ot gas being thereby augmented, but the illum- 
inating power of an equal volume of the gas being largely reduced, 
though the actual candle feet or total light obtained from a ton of coal 
will be greater with high than low heats. 


The tables given below show the result of tests made by one of the 
larger gas-works of this State. The tests were first made on a small 
scale, 150 to 200 pounds, and afterwards generally repeated and the 
results verified on a larger scale, using 76 to 100 tons. 

The engineer making these tests, for the sake of convenience in 
comparison, assumed that the gas weighed 26 feet to the pound, ora 
specific gravity of about 500, air veing 1,000. The “loss” reported is 
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not easily accounted for, at least not all of it. By one of the tests it is 
shown that the weight of lime used in purifying the gas increased 2.75 
per cent. and this will doubtless apply to all the other tests. Still there 
is a large per cent. unaccounted for of the material charged. Doubtless 
much of it may be accounted for by the wasteful method of charging 
the coal into the retorts with a shovel or common coal scoop. From 
the time the first shovelful is thrown into the retort until the charging 
is completed and the lid put on the mouth-piece, there is a rapid genera- 
tion of moisture and heavy hydro-earbons. Much of the the volatile 
matter escaping at this time is condensable, in the main and tar scrub- 
bers, and is very heavy as compared with the gas that enters the holder. 

But the loss is not peculiar to the works making these tests nor to 
the American practice, as will be seen by glancing at the tables pre- 
sented on a another page, where tests of English coals are given. The 
loss there is reported quite as heavy as the loss shown here. In these 
tests the tar and ammoniacal liquor is separated by gravity, and it is 
possible, indeed quite probable, that had the liquid been permitted to 
settle for some hours before being separated and weighed, more tar 
would have been precipitated and the per cent. of tar increased and the 
per cent. of liquor correspondingly decreased. 


Test number 1—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 576 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 3.84 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 52.76. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 

Weight of gas (spec. OT AVES tin OUD) ui stencteheetacsaledgedesseneeeeeteaeesGes 22.15 14.77 
i COKC Pech eer einaabn it nGhesnavuis sei hcas Biuicateubneesueesese sess. 86.50 57.67 

i LAP ANY ctca cites tamed wiekinantiies RR RURAE be URREAR AR ROR Cea Ss 5.00 3.33 

” INCLU Ol fasenaasccssaac ass seasesonnden coseteishiuele Souesthathubsbeiune see sees 9.00 6.00 

MnP LOS DUR cea tasasctTotolsctre sal saisaWaleuie slate nee sue saison adil ennweaiet waudebars 27.35 18.23 

IN tical eee waren etiais soataanndeednceoueaneansouedsaubnaveeecnnane te 150.00 100.00 


Test number I—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 609 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.00 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 56.84. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 
NAVAN Ohi EIS (ONG PAREN) GSih4, GO)) coscoo0c0G0000 030000000060 000000 G00 23.42 15.61 
a CORKS heec. cat nscncvcssace scesenewesccves ee cade tacos tte eee ae cen oe ceaes 94.00 62.67 
Par. Beebe sents shhakaiclh ehatele ssa dete dew ctetotintoetnaaee BSH On RC OHO 4.00 2.67 
ss TIQUMOL cokes scceta ssens sieeseuiies scene cocewaee oe couaatner tees eee y miaeen 10.50 7.00 
SF TOS a PEER a RN IONS BOE SL DRE 18.08 12.05 
Total er oe ecco tt ate senencccen crew esune rele sicem eas eis ene cane ceeer eee 150.00 100.00 
Test number ITT.—Pittsburgh coal, from mines along Pan Handle Road : 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 649 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.33 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 69.28. 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
WGA NG Ol EES) (OGG, AEN Glin 110.1) 25000000000 0060000006000000800000000000 24.96 16.64 
a CORO 49 CHER Se eae eee ee 98.00 65.33 
» CAT shaetubisush ohece wovdee ciceaaneceeee sCarecmesencnes acer eine eee 2.50 1.67 
rs IIQUOLE.c..cccucdeteseseecssscosettenssccesccoeeeesee eco seeneceeees 7.50 5.00 
Shit slOStasecsacueeeatee Ce EEE eS Sa Pere MERE naA Sa otonemcas 17.04 11.36 
Total e255 203 selene dcisSER MSc aes eee cee ee eee eee eee aerate 150.00 100.00 
Test number IV.—Pomeroy coal, from Pittsburgh seam, Antiquity, Meigs Co., O., 
' Coke equal to Pittsburgh : 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds, 
Total gas made, 669 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4,46 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75.82. 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
: EDs 
\WVGIeA gH Olt EVE) (EIN. ABTS) CEN, (B00) 55050000080000000000085000. 0000000000006 25.73 17.15 
s COG oy ire oe hae esa eee ite sav esdosleesosetsdaseeiinosceiecs 106.00 70.67 
is CAR ie bse Gadieecs restitenciseenets Wave omeleneseratecaet caiccanceranin niece 2.50 1.67 
i IKE RECEP Goq6a60d500000 00000000 20000000005000000060000060080 seH000000.900500 9.27 6.18 
$e LOSE Seeledsss Seshiapisoiectdecatoneatievcdetesismeec are mccekcemellens acca cee reseences 6.50 4.33 
NOGA’. A occcencels Receltown caret aaecstoes eer aests setewos Gniec as cama emaemacrana 150.00 100.00 


Test number V.—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 598 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 3.98% feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 51.80. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 


Wieront Olgas (SPEC eravien Edt) WUO) toessscnorstdsocscsioesesscesccassiclec sce: 23.00 15.33 
; COC wens saed eae wae sates een scustadsdarasocasen See. steeaweciesios seculdvesy 89.00 59.33 

et tativecsas. cc MUR iars onde asa elem ised dae aast OSA Sava eee doers sualside 3.50 2.33 

iy: ING LBOWP oe000099500900000 Ieeea acc elceie nea btenene cloned caslee Acdece saeueless 9.50 6.34 
SOB GM apres eas etnad ce sicccecseccacagcscessasccas Uses eosepice \etees casassaee 25.00 16.67 

NG teadtrmsnstnas cist at Sale sledeidios eddeiteiSensewaesedegnonedesdcoaedan: dasa ioess 150.00 | 100.00 


Test number VI.—Pomeroy coal, from Pittsburgh seam, Antiquity, Ohio: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 651 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.34 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75.95. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 


Weight of gasi(spec. grav., est., 500)) 65.5... 250. ccctsceccescotetiewecs leecess 25.04 16.69 
C COKE Wenseinads wes sensed ceneteaes seceded dev soeede sat bas geaesabedtateseees 102.00 68.00 

iH UATE ett cocd ones muatenbaaatecaneteaek cas cessaccoauhecsaesageausccesees 3.00 2.00 

* NGO Teper ses ees weeeces Anon oaieeruae tees vn aes Loasaan cies avseue teens 10.00 6.67 

Epi OS Lammers tec tactaneadens arwacsastesereeesnatecasels cs ttaceasgsers tuheasuenen 9 96 6.64 

RO talimeererert neste kesimenin scupatnnaultbnschabenacetede eters sbdeecuisenabeess 150.00 100.00 


Test number VII.—Hocking Valley coal, from the great, vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 799 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 3.99 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 59.85. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 


\VGIOING Ci? ANS (OSE, PAN, Glin, GUD) Sdccodan scocassocnooqsaGoacdCbOGaBOCOHe: dl. 15.50 
ss GONIKS ‘Gaocb casboe erie ee senoooided acc oa eet Cone ae eee 122. 61. 

GAARA n Aas ne Ncabae ed bamns See saclsc tae sees wanes er entetvee Mamaletaren fait: 4.50 2.25 
i DWC Test rhs coheravonterteretcirorictaielenieteistns scales adda sensi esiaceeséads ose 18. 9, 

Wat OSGi nae saretcrenectss peatuawneeldaedeaws se Kdvennareetaeaese hens tweeed soe s0: 24.50 12.25 

ANG Gall emetercn he tee tai hb eAhvaranehvaaaneden mei udbaseaadave cbaleeduee delle, 200.00 100.00 


Test number VIII.—Cannel coal, from Flint Ridge ; 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 900 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.50 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 108. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 


Weight ol) eas (Specs craven estr 1000) nescence cece se oneene eee eenae 34.62 17.31 
* COKCz ose ataueaetetoseeenseenceene caweou ne ccm came ereteccs Mahe secauss . 122.00 61.00 
sf (B11) paged aeea466256001e0800500850800"0800055 4 cuceeec0 sas 9oeessbocs0e00r 3.50 1.75 
se WU QUOR, jece ORE SAS e, ee eceteeeeccacea vopse ae cence kann an werent 7.50 3.75 
SS lO Sbsece te aeaaeas are Nant owe Moshnneceoes ac veenerleceeeee eterna nen Re tane 32.38 16.19 


SB) a aaah er ob nee RRP RA MIC Ritinis Ae als Asncdcicis aaSOUSUGSUES 200.00 100.00 


Test number [LX.—Kanawha cannel, from Cabin Creek, W. Va.: 
Charged coal into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,000 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 94.50. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 
Weight of gas (spec. grav., CSt., BO0)..........ccsscssces cases eeseeves sete 38.46 19.23 
oy COO Rit Aes ieriae ree cote oun etn eeeeeease Jagan od gnaseeds 128.00 64.00 
uy CBE S300 vac ccdlews se siesaiees dae de<iieesaueute seme eevee tees gacecnaeeean erates 5.00 2.50 
% IDVORbVOS 2 channuacopteoce oopeocosobbconecd Lccecerecebcocecotesctauccocccoeeee 3.00 1.50 
| LOS CRISS areata dieses te cena cacicleorsetstiareti eek se at ots tlareh cle Seamer aaeoeee 25.54. 12.77 
WO tall MRSA ads wnwaclere sce leaseces ateeucenostescculens cen asenonecninemee ace 200.00 100.00 
Test number X.—Hocking Valley coal, mostly cannel, from the great vein, or No. 6 
seam : 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Lime put in boxes, 80 pounds. 
Total gas made, 840 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.2 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 73.50. 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
Weight of gas (spec. grav., est., 500) ................000 cece ccecescescseees 32.31 16.16 
a CORKS EE Sick ee ccneaecscussnesnscunanas selaciae setae enemiuecncinesce ean: | 11600 58.00 
f CARP esto sseectes aategudatacactagetenc aan ean saneer ete ameneomeemeataes 8.50 4.25 
ss IMO REIOT? scososenacd6dh08601I08H5005000004)400000608 660000000 900000080009000000 23.00 11.50 
IGA) Thal, YHCHEANG IE VTE .506500.060000 060060 000000000000600500082 000000 000005000 5.50 2.75 
TSO SS icicdau cote wan no ccch caw snubstoaeh esa pacanlceeiateieey Gees tueatee aeons emer eertctest 14.69 7.34 
Bo) ol WS Pr REI ia Ato ett naan toon eeee dacs Edooeadaceco ocoads 200.00 100.00 


Test number X1.—Pittsburgh coal, from Rend’s mines: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,000 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75. 
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Pounds. | Per cent. 


WELoInOlleasi(S pecs eran Sts OU) srmaceenscitmeaeinetcelctecclesssisfe') piscielss 39. 19.50 
ii CORC Pee cen oci cokucawsacenierenescuersvslees aacaG eae seneeaasaes 123. 61.50 
; (EIT? a bbicodbtB Osea OHO RECS D SCN ABE ec SOBEC CARE CCHCAL ABE AMP Ce een rarer 13. 6.5 
i NUL OTH eee cece ce caconecec cs cor een teeter cctetecesetnnensessleasees 19 9.5 
MMOS UWrnneet ccseet rane ss cress nsec nhac seam emtrcee rire ens cos saceencsuests 6 3 
TRO LEE | nc conode Aenea Rap OB BR OR RE CEE COE ER OCEE LOSSES SS GCE eRe EEE 200.00 100.00 


Test number XIT.—Youghiogheny gas coal, Shaner mines, retort leaked: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 920 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.60 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 78.25. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 

Wiarehitotioasi(spectetaver cate S00) hee ee ete cece BT est 50 
ef CORK OW Maes iiiesaevocenetinesares srasetoassceccecletes rissecca tes Silaos 69.00 

cf PAT seers BE A PRON US, i orbie nae Sateen’ Gaeen eet ate ees 5.50 2.75 

de Ni GUM OV ee cer ese wear hisce ase iccawsion cee tess sieves suseldce entanmeuttebastes 12.00 6.00 

SMM OS Utrera electra eee ae acinisrstooinioaieaisias clscole nbes 6 ciaigwieidoedasine ese secesserts 7.50 3.75 

AO Valle eeedtaes eeeneet soak ne ncc siden coew ain cea on paamieatons Soe atau ltusiont 200.00 100.00 


Test number XIII.— Youghiogheny gas coal, from Shaner mines: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,042 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5.21 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 86.57. 


Pounds. |Per cent. 


Wieightrotisasn(SpeCa era. eSts O00) nec ccseccccssecodecscsectsnstecissct AO. 20. 
Es COKE eee eee ce ence c dere ie vasueceveselenenscvenseee cuted Ceeess 135. 67.50 
. beiTp es seeie ec ee eierattner oer ait nhl aches Acetate daseesctendacasundiedee es 9.50 4.75 
2 INGWOTgewaeecennce see tce see cocececuainc sacuiic sac sldd joe secesicet sa sassuebes 14. 7 
SP RLOB Leer ner or cee esc n cee nies cekcnee eteche weet ta accwcuevasnue tees 1.50 15 
PING Gall aeraeterecr ts atia sth aio Mis sieve ic onic osvateis at eae Rees aa etl Soe eee da taaeas 200.00 100.00 


Test number XIV.—Hocking cannel coal, from upper member of No. 6 vein: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Tota! gas made, 856 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.28 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 81.32. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 


Weight of|gas) (spec. grav.,.est.) 00) s-e.sccsoscseuccenecececcooeteac ances! 32.92 16.46 
COKE ii iascesccseestaceeditesds das adeunesasaseanesseetonceuesncnaseates 119. 59.50 
iS GAT sche bi vedinese dee eestd sdecu es van ves enacsasebeas tas eniosneenoemeannee Deana 9. 4.50 

f NV QUWON Jes slestatin | oucecietioue stra ntlotedoecte wes aa ancennee naman este etaiae 20. 10 
CH WNOBE Swett asedvcaalirettageteusbeaus sesso seeas sautus canoes ean eure Reman se 19.08 9.54 
OGAL CH Sees csecsisevsdesecssces anes ceccuekcoseosss domeee see mee naan seem eneian 200.00 100.00 


Test number XV.—Kanawha cannel coal, from Kanawha Valley (Cabin creek): 
Weighs per bushel, 72 pounds. 
Coal charged into retorts, 250 pounds. 
Time carbonizing, 5.00 hours. 
Produced Ist hour, 350 cubic feet. Candle power jet, 40. 


2nd “ 331 m s 7‘ 24. 
3d 6c 981 (<4 66 66 16. 
4th “ 248 s i: *f 12. 
5th 66 70 oe ce (75 ie 


Yield of gas per pound of coal, 5.12 cubic feet. 

Candle power (Bunson), 18.70; candle feet, 95.74 per pound: 
Weight of coke, 163 lbs. 

Coke, 3.75 bus. 

Tar made, 3.50 galls. Breeze, .30 bus. 

Inlet of condenser, 64°. Am’! liquor (5.50°), 1.50 gals. 
Outlet of condenser, 62°. Atmosphere, 60°. 

Scrubber, 62°. Barometer, 30.40°. 

Meter, 62°. , 


4 


REMARKS. 


Coke, produced per ton coal, carbonized, 3360 bushels. 


Breeze, i) he 6.70 s 

Tar, is oe i 81.36 galls. — 

Ammoniacal liquor, produced per ton coal, carbonized, 13.44 galls. 
Coke, is i a 1,590 Ibs. 

Gas, % Y ss 11,468 cubic feet. 


Test number X V1.—Hocking cannel coal, from upper member, No. 6 vein: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 917 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.585 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 87.115. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 


Wieiehttoterasn(SpeCaeravey ESt-.) D00)lcccsctscscecteecscccenserctesesso sss. 35.26 17.63 
a COR CBee eae ees en noe ahe vec Quiet piMaauitane Meets cuieweh eee fees vances 114. 57. 

UAT een see ccce ee cecstcssontes st Bag asoko RARSCROOB GRECO OnE 11. 5.50" 
sf Ni GUL O Tyree erase issesiws scloweetacen ocaeceaceitersssiesseseasesecsoonsp ss 20. 10. 

SM OS Lene e te cota Aa Mena Nr an cd close vanes ses tateaunatsstast seperos OSCR 19.74 9.87 

MRO Gal ereemectrew aes ccteNct ce secrs cis vac teicnateseceecaesdeeeeceteawmed teas meee 200.00 100.00 


To show that the quantity of volatile combustible matter a coal: 
contains does not indicate the quantity of permanent gas present, I 
append a table from the Ohio Report of 1870. The analyses were made: 
by Prof. Wormley : 


Volatile combustible Fixed gas—cubic feet 
matter. per pound. 
BAA ORR UN te ee NIA Sal vacien oases Sad avaete ek seus 3.32 
COLA Once naan cetac ares Lubin Neseiewe se asce wa sedtineeseesss 3.44 
ZEOO rac neer ees Mnten tae Cent wid ives san eoeee tone: 3.36 
POM OMe etre nea cipencatatcsocknes Nese toonsudares sects 3.12 
DPA rere acne ee Nee ee eae seis Soke sehen evbeesee neues 3.11 
BO NiO tear stoner aeen cesshe haat iacSadiss ste s cuistens messes 3.51 
DY GO eeiscca sana Acaw act setae ss cwaesccetan Shacks ceases 3.54 
S157.10) sa eisne CaCO HORE CCE Cone RIE ECE ne Re eee Ee 3.42 
OND esmnccccneseean: Amn cae ate cu ulieaweceees ves ve 3.16 
Dine Deccuasc chien tere et eave soe esos eonncseeaneteee 3.12 
BO OO Be cai eee Mane le wee Hise ut teas Sed Ca Gt al cclalah isk 3.65 
BOLO Messe cea seentine Necearnne cae nce van cenosiuiere etic eats: 3.03 
Bholto U sanerpctn sap aCe SaseCssea: ERO a er cee oe 3.16 
BONA D eacie soks ature aaiscap Men crec ese mceddmacedobeasts 3.35 


The Waterloo, or number 7 coal, gives the best analysis for the 
average of vein of any coal found in Wormley’s reports. 

This coal has not been tried in a gas-works, at least not from the 
fine field in Lawrence county. All things considered, the coal from 
Antiquity, near Pomeroy, Meigs county, number 8, or Pittsburgh seam, 
is the best for gas making of any that has yet been tried in the State. 
Fair yield, high illuminating power, easily purified and producing a 
good coke, these facts put this at the head of the list of Ohio gas coals. 

A very general and superficial description of a gas-works plant will 
probably suffice for this volume. There has been no very marked 
change in apparatus used in gas-works during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The generating apparatus consists of retorts, now made of best 
fire-clay, formerly made of cast-iron. The retorts are usually about. 
nine feet long by 14x24 inches inside measure, and generally (7 (semi- 

al Ce 
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oval) shaped, though oval shapes are frequently used. The retorts are 
set in “benches” of three to eight retorts to a bench, three to five in 
small works and six to eight in larger works. The benches consist of 
brick arches or ovens, made large enough to contain the number of 
retorts desired to be used. Furnaces are built in the arches under the 
retorts. Dimensions of furnace are usually about 14 inches wide by 
three to four feet long and two feet deep. The retorts are closed at one 
end by being made solid. To the other end is attached a cast-iron 
“mouth-piece,” and is closed by a cast or wrought iron lid, the mouth- 
piece having a circular opening of 4 inches to 8 inches, into which the 
ascension or stand-pipe is placed, which runs up in front of, and above 
the benches and by return bends passes down into the hydraulic main. 
The hydraulic main is usually made of cast-iron, GJ shaped, and is 
filled with water to a point above the center line. The “ dip-pipe” which 
isa continuation of the ascension pipe, dips down into the liquid in 
hydraulic main one-half to an inch in depth. A fire being made in the 
furnace, the retorts are heated up to 1500° or 2000° Fahr. Coal is 


thrown into the retorts and the lids luted on. Gas is immediately dis- | 


engaged from the coal, passes out of the retorts up the ascension pipe, 
down the dip-pipes, bubbles through the water of the hydraulic main, 
and passes off by a pipe leading from the hydraulic main to condensers, 
scrubbers, purifiers, station meter, and on into the gas holder, where it 
is stored for use. To the hydraulic main is attached an overflow for the 
discharge of the tar and water generated from the coal. The scrubbers 
are large iron vessels filled with boards, boulders, coke, twigs of trees, 
or other scrubbing material, which arrests the tar and soot and other 
condensable matter and at least a portion of the scrubber or serubbers 
will have water running through to absorb the ammonia. The con- 
densers are a series of iron pipes surrounded by air or water or large 
vessels made similar to tubular boilers, air or water circulating through 
them, but kept from the gas by the divisions in the vessel. The con- 
densers are expected to cool the gas down to a temperature ranging from 
50° to 70° Fahr. The purifiers are large iron boxes filled with lime or 
some form of oxide of iron, through which gas is forced to percolate, and 
into which the impurities of the gas, sulphur and carbonic acid are 
deposited. The station meter registers the purified gas, which is then 
passed on to the holder for storage. 

The gas-holder is made of light rolled iron, properly supported in- 


cr. 
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side by angle and T iron and tie rods. The holder is simply a large 
tub or vessel, turned mouth down, and resting in the water of a large 
tank. ‘The gas is conveyed from the station meter in pipes in under the 
tank and up through the water, and escapes above the surface of the 
water, but under the tub or holder, the pressure of the gas raising the 
holder, which is kept perpendicular by guide columns. Another pipe 
will lead from the inside of this holder to the streets and to the buildings 
to be lighted with gas; the weight of the holder giving the pressure 
necessary to force the gas to the burners of the consumer. 

Many pieces of intricate machinery, such as exhausters, governors, 
pressure and vacuum gauges and pressure registers, ete., are left 
undescribed. 

They are valuable and indispensable adjuncts to the economical 
manufacture of gas, but gas can be and is generated, purified, stored and 
distributed without their aid. The more notable improvements of the 
last few years, however, are the general substitution (not recent) of 
the clay for iron retort, enabling the manufacturer to run much higher 
heats; the various plans for dispensing with the dip or seal of hydraulic 
main; improved forms of washers and scrubbers ; the general adoption 
of the iron processes for removing sulphur, instead of using lime; the 
general use of the exhauster to pump the gas from the retorts, and force 
it through the varied apparatus and into the holder. In some of the 
larger works, machinery operated by steam is used for drawing and 
charging retorts, instead of doing this work by hand. ‘The adoption of 
these generative furnaces, by which the retorts are heated with gaseous 
fuel, is perhaps the most important improvement of recent years to gas 
manufacture. In the furnace described on a preceding page, coke is the 
fuel used, the coke being thrown into the furnace with shovels from the 
floor of the retort house. 

There are several forms of the generative furnaces, and they are 
placed in various positions, but generally they are built in a basement 
constructed under the floor of retort house. The furnaces are made 
three to four feet long, twelve to twenty-four inches wide, and three to 
six feet deep. The hot coke is drawn from the retorts and descends into 
the furnace through a chute, which can be closed up air-tight. Suffi- 
cient air is admitted through the grate bars to consume the coke to 
carbonic oxide, which issues through the hot space above the coke up to 
the bottom of the retorts, a distance from three to six feet. Below the 
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bottom of the retorts the gas is mixed with air, heated either by the 
waste heat of the escape flues, or by having been kept in contact with 
the hot walls of the furnace and benches. Only sufficient air is 
admitted, as near as can be ascertained, to give the carbonic oxide gas 
another equivalent of oxygen burning it to carbonic acid, producing an 
intense heat and almost doubling-the generative capacity of the bench 
of retorts. With the old style of furnaces, a retort of the size here 
described, will generate from good coal 5,000 to 7,000 feet of gas in 
twenty-four hours. With the generative furnaces the same retort will 
make from 9,000 to 12,000 feet of gas in the same number of hours. 

In the retort house the gas manufacturer has three enemies to con- 
tend with, viz., stopped stand-pipes, carbon in retorts, and clinkers in 
the furnace. | 

The introduction of the generative furnace will rid him of the 
last mentioned trouble, but in doing so doubles the difficulty with the 
first, and adds to his tribulations by the second. It is generally believed 
that high heats are almost entirely the cause of the stoppage in stand- 
pipes, and the difficulty is created by the rapid generation of the volatile 
matter, both gaseous and liquid, and the rush of the vapor becomes too 
great for the capacity of the stand-pipe. We give it as our opinion that 
less tar passes through the ascension pipe in a given time in a retort 
heated to 2150° Fahr. than from one heated up to only 1500°, or 
1800 Fahr.; that it is not tar that chokes up the stand-pipes, but free 
carbon; that the coal to be used must be experimented with to ascertain 
the best temperature at which to work that particular coal ;*and that it 
is possible not only to make rich gas at high temperatures, but that, up 
to a point at which the compounds composing coal tar are decomposed, 
but below the point at which free carbon is deposited the quality is im- 
proved. However, something more efficient than the stoker’s eye must 
be made use of to determine the degree of heat carried in the bench, 
before gas men will be able to determine the proper degree of heat in the 
distillation of any particular gas coal. | 

The manufacture of gas for illumination being strictly a chemical 
manipulation, it may be of interest to briefly describe some of the 
chemical changes that occur in the apparatus of a gas plant from the 
time the coal is introduced into the retort until the purified gas is stored 
in the holder. 

The coal is charged into the retorts, when those vessels are heated 
up to a temperature of not less than 1500° Fahr. and usually from 
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1800° to 2100° Fahr. The time the coal remains in the retort differs 
somewhat with the ideas of different engineers, and different character 
of coals. But itis the American practice usually to leave coal in the 
retorts four hours. ; 
The volatile matter is driven off about as follows: 
During first hour, 35 per cent. 
iy second hour, 30 per cent. 


& third Go ea | ie 
sf Towra IU ae 


Most of the water is driven off during the first half-hour, and most 
of the tar during the first two hours. Whether the compounds of which 
the tar is composed are nearly all driven off during 1st and 2nd hour, or 
whether they continue to be evolved to near the end of the charge, but by 
reason of the higher temperature of the surrounding mass they are decom- 
posed, and the carbon of the tar deposited as coke, soot and graphitic car- 
bon, is a question that perhaps cannot be easily determined. At any rate 
the volatile matter passing out of the retort is composed of tar (in itself 
containing almost innumerable compounds), ammoniacal liquor of about 
A oz. strength, olefiant gas, light carburetted hydrogen, free hydrogen 
and in smaller volumes carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. After the gas has left the retort, there 
are perhaps few chemical changes occur in passing through washers and 
scrubbers, until the purifiers are reached. Some depositions occur from 
change of temperature and change of velocity in the gas while passing 
through condensers, washers and scrubbers, and some chemical chang. 
oceur by the contact of freeammonia with sulphuretted hydrogen au 
earbonie acid, the result being the formation of the sulphate and car- 
bonate of ammonia; both salts being soluble in water, are washed out in 
the washer or scrubber. Much stress is laid on the union of the two 
impurities named, by many gas engineers, more perhaps than the facts 
of the case warrant. ‘There are usually four purifying boxes in a gas- 
works ; three are in constant use, and one off for cleaning or for changing 
material. 

It is the custom to pass gas through the three boxes at work until 
a test of the gas shows impurities passing the second box, when change 
is then made and the foulest or first box is thrown out of use. The 
second box becoming the first, the third the second, and the newly 
cleaned box becoming the third. If lime is used as the purifying agent, 
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it will be found on removing the cover from the foul box, that the free 
ammonia (especially if the lime used has been made very wet), will 
almost stifle the workmen, and yet the sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid had been freely and profusely passing through that box. 


Their affinity for ammonia is apparently not great, and their union easily | 


divorced. With lime as the purifying agent, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is arrested and sulphide of calcium is formed; the carbonic acid is 
arrested, and carbonate of lime is formed. Bi-sulphide of carbon is 
supposed to be arrested by the sulphide of calcium. However, 
the almost intolerable stench of spent lime when used to arrest sul- 
phur, and the first cost of lime, and the extra cost of labor in manipulat- 
ing, have caused a general substitution of some of the forms of oxide of 
iron for removing sulphuretted hydrogen, which is really the most objec- 
tionable impurity that the gas manufacturer has to contend with. In 
most works lime is still used in a limited way to arrest carbonic acid, 
and in some the boxes are arranged so as to cause the gas first to pass 
through lime, then through oxide of iron. The chemical changes are 
supposed to be about as follows: The sulphuretted hydrogen is arrested 
in the Jime boxes and soon fouls all three, if that is the number used. 
The first box arrests the carbonic acid, forming carbonate of lime, and the 
affinity of the lime being greater for carbonic acid than for sulphuretted 
hydrogen the latter is driven out of the first box into the second, after 
the saturation of the first box with earbonic acid, then that impurity 
attacks the second and drives the sulphur on the third, and from that 
on to the oxide of iron boxes. ‘The advantage claimed for this system 
over passing gas through the iron first, is, that the lime fouled with 
sulphuretted hydrogen breaks up the bi-sulphide of carbon, which is 
not arrested when the process is reversed. In the oxide boxes there are 
no important chemical changes other than the decomposition of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and the formation of sulphide of iron. When the second 
box of a plant of four boxes of oxide begins to show traces of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen passing, the foulest box is thrown out of the system and 
a clean one brought into use. On removing the cover of the oxide box 
the material is found to be quite black, and to heat rapidly on exposure 
to the atmosphere, and in some instances, when improperly treated, it 
has been known to ignite. | 

The heat is produced by the decomposition of the sulphide, the 
deposition of the sulphur, and the reoxidation of the iron. The color 


vs 
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of the oxide generally changes during revivification from black to red 
or brown. After exposure for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, or until 
the material has assumed its natural color, the oxide is again ready for 
use, and this process may be repeated over and over until the deposited 
sulphur will equal 40 to 50 per cent. of the bulk. No unpleasant smells 
are given off in manipulating the iron process, no sulphuretted hydrogen 
escapes when the material is exposed. There are several salts of 
ammonia and some of iron formed during the process, not here men- 
tioned, they being of no particular interest to either the public or the 
eas manufacturer. 

There are numerous inventions in use for the manufacture of gas 
from materials other than coal, as well as for using coal, only in part, 
the most prominent being that for the manufacture of “water-gas ;” 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen being generated by the decomposition of 
steam, and this gas enriched by the use of the lighter oils obtained in 
refining petroleum. 

But, as these works are not users of gas coal, and as it is not believed 
that any of these processes will materially affect the gas coal industry, 
they will not be further discussed here. 

Some authors, in discussing the question of inferior gas made at or 
near the end of the charge, or when coal is nearly or quite coked, 
attribute the large per cent. of carbonic oxide that is then passed off 
with the gas, to vegetable (mineral) charcoal found in some coals. Others 
attribute it to leaky retorts with undue exhaustion, thereby drawing in the 
carbonic oxide from the furnace, the carbonic oxide resulting from the 
imperfect combustion in the furnace. 

Both these positions seem untenable to the writer. With reference 
to the first, the vegetable charcoal cannot of itself give off carbonic 
oxide, and owing to the fact that all the water of the coal has passed 
off during the earlier stages of the distillation, there is less oxygen 
present to combine with the charcoal at the end of the charge than at 
the beginning. And if oxygen is present, vegetable charcoal is not 
necessary to the formation of carbonic oxide when an excess of carbon 
in form of coke is present. With reference to the second proposition, 
over-exhaustion does not occur any more at the end of a charge, 
particularly in large works, where fresh charges are being constantly 
introduced, than occurs at the beginning of the charge. 

‘If, however, over-exhaustion did ocenr, and the furnace gases were 
drawn into the retort, it does not follow that because carbonic oxide is 
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found in the retort, that there was necessarily imperfect combustion in 
the furnace. The largest per cent. of the gas drawn in must be nitrogen, 
and if combustion in the furnace Is perfect, the carbonic acid drawn into 
the retort and intermingling with the red hot coke would be mostly 
broken up into carbonic oxide. It is more probable that the carbonic 
oxide results from the reduction, or partial reduction of the metallic 
oxides of the ash, the highly heated condition of the coke at the end 
of the charge favoring such reduction. 

The iron pyrites of the coal would be oxydized during the earlier 
stages of the decomposition by the water of the coal and by oxygen from 
other sources of the coal, sulphur escaping as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the iron becoming an anhydrous sesquioxide. During the last stages 
of the decomposition, the oxide of iron is reduced, possibly to the 
metallic state, but probably only to a protoxide, the oxygen forming 
first carbonic acid, which by contact with the highly heated coke is 
broken up into two volumes of carbonic oxide. 

The carbonic acid of the lime in the ash is given off very slowly 
and mostly near the end of the charge, and it also is converted into car- 
bonic oxide. The conditions near the end of the charge are favorable 
for the reduction of all the oxides of the ash. The various metals of the 
ash are not found reduced in the coke, from the simple fact that they 
are reoxydized when they are exposed to the atmosphere in being drawn 
from the retort. ‘The principal oxides of the ash are silica and alumina. 
Whether the heat attained in a gas retort is sufficiently high to reduce 
these oxides with carbon is a little doubtful, though in the case of 
silica, not wholly improbable. 

By the use of coal for manufacturing gas, valuable residuals are 
obtained. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that residuals 
are obtained, from which valuable compounds may be distilled or ex- 
tracted. The most valuable of residuals is coke. Next in value comes 
coal tar, and lastly ammoniacal liquor. 

The character and quantity of coke to be derived from coal, as 
before stated, enters largely into the: question of its value to gas 
manufacturers. 

There was probably not less than 125,000, and possibly 165,000 
tons gas coke manufactured in the State of Ohio last year. Of this 
large quantity about one-half was used in the works, the remaining 
half being sold for use in cupolas, malt and green-houses, bakeries, 
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laundries, and for heating residences and places of business ; the harder 
- grades being usually crushed, and the more porous and lighter grades 
used as they come from the gas retorts.’ | 

The Ohio coals produce about 60 per cent. in coke of the weight 
of the coal charged. The best Youghiogheny and Kanawha coals pro- 
duce from 65 to 72 per cent. of the weight of coal charged in retorts. 

A simple analysis cannot determine the value of coal for gas 
purposes ; for, as is shown in the instances referred to, the coal that sends 
off the largest volume of gas leaves behind in the retort the heaviest 
weight and best character of coke. 

For many purposes gas coke, when cost and heat producing power 
are considered, is the most desirable fuel that can be obtained. It is 
light, weighing from 33 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Clean and free 
from the dust and smoke of our soft coals, and unlike oven coke, it does 
not require excessive draft to produce proper and rapid combustion. — 
Containing nearly double the quantity of ash that coal contains, theor- 
etically it should be inferior to coal. But when we consider that the 
volatile portion of coal, as the coal is burnt in the ordinary stove and 
grate, often furnishes but little more than enough heat for its own 
expulsion, and in fact carries off by expansion more units of heat than 
it produces, the value of gas coke as domestic fuel is then fully realized. 
While tar ranks second in value, when disposed of in the crude state, 
it is possible to extract from the tar of a ton of coal, compounds ofa 
value far in excess of all other products—gas, coke and ammoniacal 
liquor. 

The quality of coal tar is largely influenced by the temperature of 
the retort in which the coal is charged. A large volume might be writ- 
ten on coal tar and its compounds, but in this work it will only be 
possible to give a very general description of its characteristics and 
products obtained by its distillation. It is doubtful if it is possible for 
an analysis to be made of coal tar that will show the combination of 
the elements of which it is composed, as it flows from the retorts. An 
ultimate analysis would show chiefly carbon and hydrogen, yet the 
various compounds of these elements cannot be ascertained, as the very 
act of analysis itself destroys and changes their character. About one 
hundred and twenty different compounds are named as being found in 
tar. Coal distilled at a low temperature gives off tar in abundance, 
and the tar is rich in hydrocarbons of the paraffine series. But if the 
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retorts are highly heated the richer hydrocarbons, if formed at all, are 
broken up in the retort, some of the carbon taking the form of pitch, 
coke or graphite, and the hydrogen with a portion of the carbon, 
escaping in a gaseous state, probably as marsh gas. It is also quite 
probable that the tendency to break up the paraffine series is much 
greater under pressure than when free to escape as soon as generated, 
or when generated free from any pressure. 

The quantity of tar to be derived from a ton of coal in gas-works 
varies largely, not only with the heats of the retorts, but much more 
with the character of coal. The Ohio coals, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, give five to seven per cent.; best Youghiogheny, 23 
to 5 per cent., while some grades of Boghead cannel have yielded 
nearly 33 per cent. of tar, and the Leshmahago cannel, 20 to 25 per 
cent. | 

From coal tar is distilled benzole, creosote, naphtha, carbolic acid, 
anthracene, analine, alizarine, and numerous other products of great 
value in the mechanic arts and sciences. The last named compound, 
alizarine, or as it is sometimes called, artificial madder, was not known 
to be a constituent of coal tar until about 1869. At that time it would 
sell for $100 per ton. In two years time the demand had so increased 
that it was worth $2,500.00 per ton. 

In 1879 it was estimated by competent authority that the aniline 
and alizarine dyes were manufactured from coal tar to the value of 
nearly $16,000,000.00, but none of it made in this country. And even 
at this late day the gas manufacturers of Ohio are, so far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, making little or no effort to profit by the 
experience of their European confreres. It is doubtful if more than 
$60,000 to $75,000 is obtained per annum for all the gas tar made in 
the State, while at an expenditure of not to exceed $50,000 for plant, it 
is estimated by George Shepherd Page, of New York City (probably the 
ablest authority in this country on this subject), more than twice the 
profits might be had from the tar, and that without attempting to 
manufacture any of the more costly dyes. | 

In a paper read before the American Association of Gas Engineers, 
in October, 1880, Mr. Page gives an estimate of the comparatively crude 
products that may be obtained from the tar of 265,000 tons coal. The 
quantity of coal is so nearly the estimate of the quantity used per annum 
in the gas-works of the State that it is here presented : 
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2,400,000 gallons pitch. 1,000,000 gallons creosote oil. 
20,000 “ benzolé. 20,000 ‘naphtha. 
20,000 ''.‘*:- blk. varnish. 22,000 “*, carbolic. acid. 

3,333 ‘“‘  earbolic acid crystals. 20,000 “ anthracine. 
6,667 “oil mybane. Pa HU ‘*  ereosote. 
150,000 “ for use in tar-felting. | 


The tota] value of the preduct is put at $367,500.00, of which 
$200,000.00 is of the coarser products, and $167,500 00 of the finer 
products. 

The ammoniacal liquor of gas-works 1s produced by the distillation 
of coal in the heated retorts. A portion of it flows off as water from 
the overflow of the hydraulic main. This is seldom above what is 
called 4-oz. liquor, and frequently the strength is not more than 2-oz. 
The more valuable liquor is secured by washing or scrubbing, the water 
absorbing the gaseous forms of ammonia. By the use of properly con- 
structed washers, it is easily enough to secure !6-oz. liquor. The 
strength may be increased up to 24-oz. without double washing or intro- 
ducing the same water the second time. The total yield of ammonia 
varies greatly with the character of coal used, as will be observed by 
reference to tables given in preceding pages. Cannel coals are generally 
poor producers of ammonia. Some, in fact, are almost worthless to the 
distillers of ammoniacal liquor. 

George Lunge, Ph.D., F.C.S., in his treatise on distillation of 
coal tar, presents the following table, showing the possible per centage 
of gas liqor to be obtained from a ton of coal. 

The estimate is based on the per centage of nitrogen in the Goal) 
and assumes that all the nitrogen should combine with hydrogen to form 


ammonia : 
Possible yield Possible yield of 
Origin of the coal. pe enieee of of N. H., 3 per} gallons am. liquor 
Ben. cent. 4° Twa. per ton coal. 
Wall ospeeca teres ssante rac nls, 0.91 1.10 142 
aMcashine eee ces tawds cts 1.25 1.52 196 
Newcastle ........... Ase acta 1.32 1.60 206 
BCObtlaMd ees ss hice ores se eerbes 1.44 1.75 226 


“Instead of this possible yield, rarely more than forty-five gallons 
of gas liquor of 4° Twaddle are obtained per ton of coal, usually only 25, 
and in London only thirteen gallons.” : 
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Ammonia is said to be present in gas liquor in the following forms : 
Free ammonia, ammonia carbonates, ammonium sulphide, sulpho- 
cyanide, acetates, chloride, sulphate, thiasulphate, and in other combina- 
tions in less quantity. The value of gas liquor is usually ascertained by 
the use of the hydrometer, each degree of Twaddle’s hydrometer indicat- 
ing two-ounce liquor. This system of estimating the value has been 
shown to be incorrect, as free ammonia will lower the density of water 
and the compounds increase the density in different degrees. 

More attention has been given to the distillation of gas liquor by 
gas companies in this country than has been given to the distillation of 
their tar, and probably not one gas-works in twenty in the United 
States, certainly not in Ohio, derives any revenue from their gas liquor. 

A very few of the companies of the State have sold their liquor 
to sulphate of ammonia manufacturers. The prices in the eastern 
States range from 20c.. to 30c. per ton of coal carbonized. Prices do 
pot range so high in the West. Probably at the present, with the 
depressed prices that rule for the distiller’s product, not more than 
25¢. per ton of coal can be obtained for the gas liquor. But even this 
represents a large sum, say $50,000 to $60,000. But to make it pos- 
sible to work up the production of the gas companies, there would need 
to be a concentration of the liquor at central points in the State. Now 
most of the gas-works produce too small a quantity to justify the erec- 
tion of a plant. 

In England, where fertilizers are in greater demand, and where, it 
is said, the standard of quality is much above the fertilizers manufac- 
tured in this country, almost every gas-works distills its own gas liquor 
and is able to obtain a revenue of 60c. to 74c. per ton of coal carbonized. 

The following table gives the various gases and compounds in coal 
gas, and the per cent. of each by volume: 


Volume. 

ERY GVO PONY .2.35 ee ditseeedeaSaculeeltddiets sinuses oataw et « deter eaensiaue stares ces oemaeetentnenceemeetme nee 48.70 
Marsh: Gass. saiscacsceccavaacdcaoeuiectet ae cmvmsh deci vce aiustetearee cantiem seeeanioncereas acrarmcitecteaene 38.20 
Ole fiant Pas) kia cee oak Gil ans Sedalia sea cee eens o eaGie selects Sowa Mac eee eee eae eee c ee aaa emer 3.45 
Carbonic Ox1GG accavss edicscescscse nce ctonec sce ces doce son aes Roca eee TS Eo NCE eee 7.92 
s ACI cases. cassie cascesebes peseistewacsuleewhanenseceseadsalelncunsatetens eaaeecee wet uti nahente 31 

NU tPO RON sobs sake csoedincedeis codes de cumltertac cmeislasnst aac saiec soctumeeinetton commtcecemte meres wienesalseel 1.00 
OXY POM sacs diavonstieaces se ge ssaosecdeemaauaspeesuctiesseneeesue camcuabensistaenettict ectec ce catenies maesenen A2 
Total iil alicia ke CC Ee ee MES ch 2 a, See Ri cr aIRe aN IN ale Sara Aaa caer Men 100.00 
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The value of coal gas as an illuminant is enhanced or diminished 
as the per cent. of olefiant gas is increased or decreased. 

With the generally reduced prices of gas, a very large consumption 
is now being caused by the use of gas cooking stoves and gas engines, 
and in this connection it will be of interest to give the heating power 
of theidifferent gases, as found in the tables compiled by Dr. Letheby, 
leaving the non-combustible gases, nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid 
out of consideration : 


1 cubic foot of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° Fahr., 329 lbs. water. 


1 (<3 66 marsh $¢ (3 (%3 996 66 
Loy Sf “ ~ olefiant if “ “1,585 
t “ carb. oxide “ G5 GS se 
ea ns ‘¢ common coal “ i “650 is 
| Wie “ cannel coal “ sé <6 760 ee 


Qian eles, Sik,” 
THE GLACIAL BOUNDARY IN OHIO. 


By Proressor G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


The previous volumes of the Ohio State Geological Report have 
made large and interesting additions to glacial geology. No one can 
appreciate more fully than myself the value of the facts collected, and 
of the theories propounded upon the subject by Whittlesey, Newberry, 
Orton, Andrews, Winchell, Gilbert, Read, and others. My work in the 
State is simply supplementary to theirs. Im setting forth the facts 
which I have brought to light, it will be in order, first, to present the 
general evidences relied upon to prove the glacial theory, which are: 


1. THE SCRATCHES UPON THE ROCKS. 


The action of water in rolling gravel and sand loosely over exposed 
rocks polishes both the gravel and the rocks, but can do no more. In 
the northern part of the United States, however, the freshly exposed 
surfaces of rock have numerous parallel strize running over them, and con- 
tinuing across hard and soft portions alike. In some places these striz ex- 
tend for many feet, or even yards, and in size vary from the finest markings 
of a needle-point to grooves or furrows ploughed in the rocks, several 
inches in depth. My colleague, Professor A. A. Wright, describes a 
groove, on Kelley’s Island, in hard limestone rock, known to be more 
than two hundred feet long, and from two to six feet deep. 

The general parallelism of this striation demonstrates that it could 
not have been made by icebergs, though, as might be expected, the 
direction of the strive varies greatly in different portions of the country. 
In the eastern part of New England the direction is considerably east 
of south. In the vicinity of the Connecticut and Hudson rivers the direc- 
tion is south, while toward the western end of Lake Erie the striz run west 
of south, though there is a set of strie, even here, running at right angles. 
In general they may be said to radiate from a center situated near the 
south end of Hudson’s Bay. The larger valleys modified the motion of 
the ice-stream somewhat; but usually the movement was continental, 
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and was undisturbed by ordinary hills, and at its height was not deflected 
in its upper portions even by low ranges of mountains. Upon the sum- 
mits of the Green Mountains, in Vermont, and upon such isolated peaks 
as Monadnock, in New Hampshire, and Mounts Tom and Holyoke, in 
Massachusetts, the direction of the scratches is diagonal to that of the 
adjacent valleys. The ice-stream was no more disturbed by such 
obstacles than the moving water of a deep stream is by a pebble. Much 
of the exceptional variation in the direction of the strie is probably 
due to the fact that the earlier striz are erased by the later action of 
the ice. Doubtless the retreat of the ice-front was far from continuous, 
but there were successive oscillations, the ice often regaining ground 
from which it had withdrawn. Evidently, the markings leit on the 
ice (except where specially protected), would be those made by the 
very last forward movement; and that naturally would be more in- 
fluenced by local topography than previous movements would be when 
the ice was deeper. In Appendix I, will be found an Abstract of 
Glacial Striz and Grooves in Ohio, prepared for me by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey. The comparative absence of observed strize over a large 
portion of the State arises partly from the great depth of the overlying 
glacial deposit, described in the next section, and partly from the softness 
of certain strata, which, in consequence, do not retain the markings. 


2. GROUND MoRAINE, oR TILL. 


A second evidence that the southerly movement of ice was glacial 
in its character, and not like that of icebergs, is to be found in the 
existence of a true “‘ ground moraine” all over the northern part of the 
United States. 

The material resting upon the striated surface of the rocks in 
that region is not a stratified water deposit, but coarse pebbles and the 
finest clay are indiscriminately packed in one mass. The enclosed 
pebbles also are scratched, the scratches upon them usually running 
parallel with their longest diameter, showing that the overlying mass 
was shoved along upon the rocks by an unyielding force. The stones 
that did the grooving were themselves striated in the process. This 
ground moraine, or “till,” as it is technically called, closely corresponds 
to what accumulates under present glaciers, and is spread pretty generally 
over the whole glaciated region of America, though it varies greatly in 
depth in different localities. Sometimes the till is heaped up into hills, 
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two or three hundred feet high, as in the vicinity of Boston, and in 
Central New York. In other places, especially in Ohio and other 
western States, it forms a more uniform covering of considerable depth. 
By damming up old water-courses the irregular deposition of till has 
formed nearly all the smaller lakes of the country. In many cases these 
lakes, as well as the peat-bogs (so abundant over this region), are 
“kettle-holes,” which, as Col. Whittlesey first suggested (see Smithsonian 
reports for 1866), were probably formed by the burial of great masses of 
ice beneath glacial debris. When in such situations the ice melted, 
depressions would be formed without any outlet. 


3. THe TERMINAL MORAINE. 


A third evidence of the existence of a glacier in North America, 
continental in its dimensions, is the sharpness and continuousness of the 
southern boundary of glacial phenomena, and the special accumulations 
of glaciated material along portions of this boundary. For a good 
portion of the distance, south of New England and westward to the 
Pennsylvania line, and at frequent intervals from there to Illinois, the 
accumulations at the border of the glaciated area are worthy of the name 
of terminal moraine. This terminal moraine consists of a line of hills 
varying from fifty to three hundred feet high, and composed chiefly of 
a compact, unstratified mixture of clay, sand, gravel and striated 
pebbles. Where the movement was over regions favorable to the in- 
corporation of mych earthy material, and where the conditions were 
such as to maintain the southern margin of the glacier a long time at a 
given point, large terminal accumulations would naturally result. The 
warm currents of air from the south here met the point of the slowly- 
advancing glacier, and for a long while held it at bay—melting back 
each summer as much as it had advanced during the winter. How 
extensive this terminal accumulation would be depends on a variety of 
causes. It would vary in amount at any particular point directly as the 
length of the period through which the ice rested on or oscillated over 
a given line, and also according to the amount of earthy material in 
that portion of the glacier whose motion terminated at the point. The 
amount of earthy material in the ice is determined by the nature of the 
rocks over which it was moved, and of the height of mountains past 
which it was led. | 


————— . 
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In various ways earthy material becomes incorporated into the ice 
of an advancing glacier. When the ice moves past an exposed pre- 
cipice, fragments of rock fall down upon the ice, and landslides bring 
down from time to time a promiscuous mass of material. It is not 
improbable that the moving ice also breaks off projecting fragments of 
rock, and encloses them to be carried on by it in its onward motion. 
It is certain, also, that stones are picked up by the moving ice from the 
floor of the glacier, and by some process raised to a higher level. The 
ice being more or less plastic, and the stones unyielding, pebbles seem 
to work up in the moving mass as the larger marbles in a basket rise to 
the surface when the whole is shaken; or, since the upper strata of 
glacial ice move faster than the lower (owing to the effect of friction in 
retarding the movement at the bottom), the result is that the upper side 
of the boulder, which is embedded in the ice, is constantly subjected to 
a greater degree of onward pressure than the lower side. The effect of 
this must be to give an upward as well as an onward motion to the 
boulder in the ice. The course of such a boulder would be up a very 
gently inclined plane, the slower moving strata of ice beneath it forming 
the incline, and the more rapidly moving upper strata being the force 
to push it along. Once upon the surface, if the motion were to con- 
tinue long enough, and the front were not too far away, the boulder 
might be transferred to the front, and deposited before the moving 
mass ; and if the glacier were still advancing, it would stand a chance 
to be covered again with ice, and to be incorporated into the moving 
mass to repeat another cycle. But, whatever be the explanation, a great 
deal of earthy material was in and upon the continental ice-sheet, and 
moved with it southward. ‘The effect would be to dump the material 
along the southern terminal line as the supporting ice was melted under 
it; and thus vast piles would accumulate. In many cases it can be 
demonstrated that boulders have been carried upon the back of the 
glacier hundreds of miles. There are hill tops in Western Pennsylvania. 
and Southern Ohio completely covered with large granite boulders 
whose native place is far beyond Lake Erie, in the northern part of 
Upper Canada. ; 

So far as I know, Pres. Edward Hitchcock was the first to intimate 
that if the glacial theory were true, the backbone of Cape Cod was a 
real terminal moraine (see Geol. Report Mass., Postscript); and I 


understand that Prof. Agassiz was accustomed in his lectures to speak 
AS G, 7" 
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of itassuch. Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock had also, as early as 1868, 
in an address before the Long Island Historical Society, advanced the 
theory that the line of hills marking the backbone of Long Island is a 
terminal moraine. arly in 1877, in a paper read before the Boston 
Society of Natural History, I was permitted to publish a personal com- 
munication from Clarence King, in which he declared with great con- 
fidence that the accumulations, in the neighborhood of Wood’s Holl, 
and on the Elizabeth Islands, were a true terminal moraine. Mr. 
Warren Upham was the first to go over this whole field from the end 
of Cape Cod to Brooklyn, for the purpose of verifying the hypothesis. 
The results are publisned in volume III of the New Hampshire 
geological reports, pages 8300-305, and in papers read and published in 
the American Journal of Science for August and September, 1879. 

But upon all this the criticis:c could justly be made that the ocean 
was immediately beyond our boundary line, and that the absence of 
glaciation on the bottom of the sea could not be demonstrated. Profs. 
Cook and Smock had, however, a clear field, and in 1878 published the 
results of their investigation in New Jersey, and issued a map correctly 
and accurately showing the terminal moraine, as they prefer to call it, 
across that State. West of New Jersey there had been no continuous and 
accurate investigation of the boundary until 1881, when Prof. Lesley com- 
missioned Prof. H. Carvill Lewis and myself to prosecute the work in 
Pennsylvania. Prof. Lewis and myself worked together in Pennsylvania 
during that summer, and will soon issue a joint report, though the responsi- 
bility of completing the explorations in that State has fallen wholly upon 
my colleague. We went, however, in company over about two-thirds of 
the whole line. In Ohio, Prof. Newberry, in volume II of the report of 
the Second Geological Survey of Ohio, had approximately outlined the 
boundary in that State, but in Ohio, as in Indiana and [!linois, the 
survey was necessarily carried on by a variety of persons, and before 
the most distinctive glacial marks were fully understood; hence, the 
uncertainty about the extent of the glaciated area in those States, and 
of a continuous and more minute exploration of the boundary line. 

The extreme line of special accumulation appears, however, farther 
south than Cape Cod, first in Sankaty Head and Saul’s Hills in 
Nantucket, on Tuckermuck Island, Chappaquiddick Island, and on 
Martha’s Vineyard in the prominent hills extending southwest to Gay 
Head, reappearing again in No Man’s Land, and in a remarkable knot 
of hills on Block Island. In Long Island it appears at Montauk Point, 
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thence running to Sag Harbor and Canoe Place, and due west to Harbor 
Hill, at Rozlyn, the highest point in the island, thence west southwest 
through Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, to the Narrows at Fort Hamil- 
ton and across the southeastern part of Staten Island. 

About the same time (1876-77) Professors Cook and Smock, of New 
Jersey, accurately mapped the moraine across that State. Beginning at 
Perth Amboy, it bends northward through Raritan, Plainfield, Chatham, 
Morris, and Hanover to Rockaway, thence a little south of west to 
Belvidere, on the Delaware, a few miles above Haston. 

From that point, leaving the Delaware at Belvidere, about fifteen 
miles above the mouth of the Lehigh, the glacial boundary crosses 
Northampton county by a general northwestern course to the centre of 
Monroe county. Here it turns westward, crossing the Lehigh at Hickory 
Run, about fifteen miles above Mauch Chunk, and continues westward 
until it crosses the east branch of the Susquehanna, at Beech Haven, 
about twenty miles below Wilkesbarre. Thence by a northwesterly course 
it continues through Columbia county, rising upon the summit of the 
Allegheny Mountains, and crossing them diagonally in Lycoming 
county ; thence (still northwest) through Tioga and Potter counties into 
Cattaraugus county, New York, reaching its most northerly point at 
Little Valley, six miles north of Salamanca. Thence it runs in a pretty 
direct southwest course to Columbiana county, O. 

The accompanying map of Ohio shows the glacial boundary ex- 
plored by me during the summer vf 1882. This does not, as some may 
have surmised, represent merely a line which I have traversed, but a 
line which I have zigzagged, and along which, I believe, I have 
determined with tolerable certainty the glacial boundary upon nearly 
every mile of its course. In every township I have endeavored to go 
far enough south of the line, here marked, to make it sure that I was 
beyond the limit of glaciation. Down to this line the marks of glacia- 
tion are everywhere abundant and unmistakable ; south of it the absence 
of glacial marks is equally striking. 

The glaciated area of Ohio consists of a rolling surface essentially 
like the prairies farther west, except that it was originally covered by 
timber. ‘The preglacial channels have nearly all been buried out of 
sight, and it is rare that the rocks anywhere emerge above the till. The 
till itself contains everywhere glaciated fragmerts of a great variety of 
rocks, all of which are from the north. It is not unusual to find, in 
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the central part of the State, many feet below the surface, granite from 
Canada, Corniferous limestone, and fragments of sandstone, all striated, 
and intimately mixed together in the paste formed by the grinding up 
of the Ohio shales. Large granite boulders are thickly strewn all over 
the surface of this glaciated area. Some of the largest found in the 
State occur upon the very border of the glaciated region. A granitic 
boulder, found in Columbiana county, near Lisbon, is 13x11x8 feet out 
of ground. Another, near Lancaster, in Fairfield county, is 18x12x6 
feet out of ground. Granite boulders from three to five feet in diameter 
are too numerous to mention. 

The average depth of the glacial deposit over the area in Ohio, 
north of this boundary line, is estimated by Mr. EK. W. Claypole (see 
Proceedings of A. A. A.S., vol. XXX, p. 151), to be fifty-six feet. No 
one at all familiar with the region will be disposed to think this estimate 
exaggerated. 

The inexperienced observer will, however, frequently be confused 
by the evidence of water action in connection with the till. He should 
bear in mind that during certain seasons of the year large floods of 
water accompanied the glacier at all stages of its progress. Sometimes 
the water escaped by sub-glacial streams, at others by superficial 
streams; in all cases flowing towards the front, and making stratified 
deposits in places where there are now no streams, and which, while the 
glacier was advancing, might be covered by deposits of till. Again, as 
the glacier was retreating, there were vast floods from the melting ice, 
leaving terraces of coarse gravel in all the existing streams, as well as 
superficial deposits of sand and gravel in many places where no streams 
now exist. 

The southern margin of the glaciated area of Ohio is not every- 
where marked by such a relative excess of accumulation of glaciated 
material as is found through Cape Cod, on the Elizabeth Islands and 
Long Island, and at various places in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The limit, however, everywhere is very sharply defined, and at various 
places, soon to be mentioned, in Stark, Holmes, Fairfield, and Ross 
counties, the marginal deposition is on a scale equal to anything which 
can be found in the south of New England. 

The glacial limit enters Ohio from the east, in Columbiana county, 
at Achor, twelve miles north of the Ohio river, and. continues nearly 
west to the middle of Stark county, where it turns more to the south, 
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crossing the northern part of Holmes county to the northeast corner of 
Knox, where it turns at right angles to the south, running through the 
eastern part of Knox and Licking counties, the western part of Perry, 
turning here so as to pass through Lancaster, in Fairfield county ; 
touching the western edge of Hocking, and entering Ross at Adelphi, 
in the northeast corner. Here it turns to the west, crossing the Scioto 
Valley a few miles north of Chillicothe, and emerging from the county 
at its southwest corner, proceeding thence through the southeastern 
corner of Highland, the northwestern of Adams, reaching the Ohio 
river in the southern part of Brown county, near Ripley. Cincinnati 
was completely enveloped by ice during the glacial period, and extensive 
glacial deposits exist in the northern part of Campbell and Boone coun- 
ties, Ky., and near Aurora, in Dearborn county, Ind. 

In Indiana the line still continues to bear in a southerly direction 
through Ohio and Jefferson counties, grazing the edge of Kentucky 
again opposite Madison, and reaching its southernmost point near 
Charlestown, in Clarke county. From here it bears again to the north 
through Scott and Jackson counties to the line between Bartholomew 
and Brown, and follows this to the northeast corner of Brown. There 

again it turns to the southwest, touching the northeast corner of Monroe, 
" where it again bears north for ten miles to near Martinsville in Morgan 
county. Here again the line turns west and south, passing diagonally 
through Owen, Green, Knox, and Gibson counties, and into Posey 
county as far as New Harmony, where for the present my investigations 
are broken off. 

The following is a list of the counties and townships traversed by 
the glacial boundary in Ohio: 


OHIO. 


CoLuMBIANA County.—Middleton, Elk Run, Center, Hanover, West. 

Stark County.—Paris, Osnaburg, Canton, southwest corner of Perry, Bethlehem, 
southern part of Sugar Creek. 

Tuscarawas County.—Northwest corner of Wayne. 

Hoitmes County.—Paint, Berlin, Hardy, Monroe, Knox, Ashland, southeastern 
corner of Hanover. 

Knox County.—Jefferson, Union, Butler, Jackson. 

Licking Counry.—Eden, Mary Ann, Newark, western border of Franklin and 
Bowling Green. 

Perry Counry.—Thorn, western border of Reading. 
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FAIRFIELD County. —Southeastern corner of Ltichland, northwest corner of Rush 
Creek, southeast corner of Pleasant, northwest corner of Bern, Hocking, Madison. 

Hocking Counry.— Western border of Perry. 

Ross Counry.—Colerain, Green, Union, Twin, Paint, Paxton. 

Pixe Counry.—Northwestern corner of Perry. 

HicgHuaANp County.—Brush Creek, Marshall, Jackson. 

Apams Country.—Northwest corner of Scott, Winchester, Wayne, northwest cor. 
of Liberty. 

Brown County.—Byrd, Union, Pleasant, Lewis. 

CirermMont County.—Franklin, Washington. 


KENTUCKY. 


CamMPBELL County.—Near the Pendleton county line. 

Kenton County.—Northern part. 

Boonr Counry.—Northern part, near Burlington, recrossing the river half way 
between Petersburg and Grant. 


More SpEcIAL ACCOUNT OF THE GLACIAL MARGIN. 


Through Columbiana county, as in the adjoining counties of Penn- 
sylvania, south of the heavy deposits of till, there is a fringe from one 
to three miles wide, over which there are scattered evidences of glacial 
action, consisting of granitic boulders and patches of till, here and there 
upon the highlands, at an elevation of from three hundred to five hun- 
dred feet above the Ohio river. North of this fringe the till is con- 
tinuous and everywhere of great depth. At Palestine, on the eastern 
edge of the county, and at New Alexandria, near the western side, wells 
are reported in the till fifty feet deep. New Alexandria is upon the 
highest land in.that part of the country, and the glacial deposits are 
marked in moderate degree by the knobs and kettle-holes characteristic 
of the moraine upon the south shore of New England. A mile or two 
west of Canton, in Stark county, the accumulations of glaciated material 
are upon a scale equal to anything upon Cape Cod. The northern part 
of Holmes county is covered with till, which is everywhere of great 
depth, and in numerous places near the margin, displays, though in a 
moderate degree, the familiar inequalities of the New England moraine. 
After the southern deflection, in Knox county, the glaciated region is 
entered near Danville, from the east, on the Columbus, Mount Vernon 
and.Akron Railroad, through a cut in till, a quarter of a mile long, and 
from thirty to forty feet in depth. At the old village of Danville, near 
by, upon a neighboring hill, wells are reported as descending more than 
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a hundred feet before reaching the bottom of the till. Through Licking 
county, both north and south of Newark, the depth of the glacial. 
envelope is great, up toa short distance of its eastern edge. At the 
reservoir, in Perry county, the distinct features of a moraine come out. 
The hill upon which Thornville is built is a mass of glaciated material 
in which wells descend from thirty to fifty feet without striking rock. 
This is upon the highest land of the vicinity. 

The reservoir itself seems to be a great kettle-hole or moraine 
basin. All through Fairfield county, the glacial accumulation is of 
great depth down to a very short distance of its margin. But perhaps 
the most remarkable of all the portions of this line in Ohio is that run- 
ning from Adelphi, in the northeast corner of Ross county, to the 
Scioto River. The accumulation at Adelphi, as shown where Salt 
Creek cuts through, is more than two hundred feet, and continues at 
this height for many miles westward. Riding along upon its uneven 
summit, one finds the surface strewn with granite boulders, and sees 
stretching off to the northwest the magnificent and fertile plains of 
Pickaway county, while close to the south of him, yet separated by a 
distinct interval, are the cliffs of Waverly sandstone, rising two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet higher, which here and onward to the south 
pretty closely approach the boundary of the glaciated region. Through 
the southeastern corner of Highland county and the northwestern of 
Adams, the terminal accumulation is less marked than in Ross county ; 
still, the boundary of the glaciated region is easily determined. It ap- 
proaches the river in the vicinity of Ripley, in Brown county, and 
crosses it from Clermont county, so as to enter Kentucky a half mile 
north of the line between Campbell and Pendleton counties. Cincin- 
nati, as I have said, was covered with ice during a portion of the glacial 
period. There is an undoubted deposit of till at the railroad station at 
Walnut Hills, nearly four hundred feet above the river. At North 
Bend the tunnel of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and La Fayette Rail- 
road, leading from the Ohio to the Miami, is through an accumulation 
of till which rises 200 feet above the river. | 

I have given special attention to glacial terraces (see American 
Journal of Science, July, 1883), particularly at those points where 
streams pass from the glaciated into the unglaciated region. Here very 
generally there are extensive accumulations of coarse gravel and pebbles, 
such as naturally would be deposited in the last stages of the glacial 
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period when the ice was rapidly melting away and producing enormous 
floods. There were spring freshets to the glacial period of unprece- 
dented extent, the marks of which in all these streams. 


I append a list of streams with brief remarks : 


LIST OF PLACES WHERE STREAMS EMERGE FROM THE GLACIATED 
REGION, WITH HEIGHTS AND CHARACTER OF TERRACES. 


MippLEe Fork or Braver, New Lisbon; terrace, 36 feet; material, coarse; peb- 
bles, 10 to 15 inches in diameter, numerous; stratification, indistinct; contains kid- 
ney ore. 

Bia SANDY OrEEK, East Branca, Hast Rochester; extensive kame-like deposits, 
30 feet high; material, coarse, diminishing in quantity and coarseness to Minerva, 
in Stark county. 

NIMISHILLEN, Canton. On east branch, terrace 41 feet above flood-plain; mate- 
rial, coarse and well rounded; pebbles, 16 inches, numerous. On the west branch, 
terrace rises in successive stages to 80 feet; surface, uneven. Two miles and one- 
half southwest a kame called “Buck Ridge” rises 85 feet above this terrace-plain. 
This is coarsely stratified, contains numerous granitic pebbles, and is characterized 
by a line of kettle-holes running to the northwest towards Akron. A mile south of 
the city two terraces, first, 38 feet above the bed of the stream; second, 36 feet 
higher. 

Tuscarawas, Bolivar. Terrace in ox-bow, 51 feet; above the ox-bow, for a 
mile, 61 feet. Immense kame just north of the ox-bow, 154 feet above the river ; 
material, coarse; contains boulders from 2% to 3 feet in diameter. 

Suaar Creek, Beech City. Extensive kames for several miles above Beech 
City; a mile and a half below Beech City gravel accumulation immense; knolls, 
ridges and kettle-holes abundant; terrace decreases in height and in coarseness of 
material down the river. 

KILLBuck, Millersburg. Five miles north, at Holmesville, gravel deposits two 
or three miles in diameter, about 25 feet above the flood-plain of the streams; kame 
running across it northwest by southeast, rising about 100 feet; material, rather 
fine; pebbles, rarely more than 3 inches in diameter. Half way between Holmes- 
ville and Millersburg, kame-like accumulation west side of the river, 50 feet. One 
mile and a half below Millersburg, west side, wide terrace, 102 feet above flood-plain. 
Two miles farther south, terrace 71 feet, level-topped, of much finer material. At 
Oxford, east side of the ox-bow, terrace 76 feet above flood-plain. Between Shimp- 
lin’s Run and Black Creek, west of the Killbuck, terrace, 61 feet, fine material. 

Mourican, northeast corner of Jefferson township, Knox county, terrace 107 feet 
above intervales; material, very coarse, extending up north at least a mile. At Gann’s 
station, six miles below, large deposits of fine gravel. 

Owx Creexk, Millwood, terrace on tributary, from the north, 117 feet. 

Rocky Forrx, Wilkins’ Run, Mary Ann township, Licking county; terrace, 92 
feet, extends west to Madison township, merging there into till. Two miles east, 
extensive kames; material in all these rather fine. 
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Licking River, Newark; terrace at the cemetery, 108 feet, continues for more 
than a mile to the east. South of the city, terrace 60 feet-+. The city is built upon 
a lower terrace, where three streams meet, several miles in circumference, 21 feet + 
above the stream. 

JONATHAN CREEK, northern part cf Thorn township, Perry county, head-waters 
separated from Licking Summit Reservoir by kames 15 feet to 30 feet high. Exten- 
sive gravel deposits down the stream east for two miles, flanked on each side by 
accumulations of peat. 

Hockine River, Lancaster. The glacial outlet was not confined to the Hocking 
River, but was largely down a branch of Rush Creek, towards the east. This is filled 
with gravel, and dotted on the north side by gravel hills, 50 feet or 60 feet in height, 
North of Prospect Hill is a kamelike ridge of gravel about 100 feet high. 

CLEAR CREEK, Clearport, Madison township, Fairfield county, Muddy Prairie 
Run is made to join it here by a dtich. These streams rise in extensive swamps, 
and here pass through marked accumulatiens of gravel. 

Satt Creek, Adelphi. Land slide exposes till, 180 feet; terraces extensive and 
very high below. 

Scioto River, Green township, Ross county. Two miles east of the river, in the 
southern part, enormous kames, from 100 to 150 feet, running north and south ; 
material rather fine, largely limestone. Three broad parallel ridges between this 
and the river, each one toward the river extending farther south. In Springfield 
township, two miles north of Chillicothe, terrace one-half mile wide, 48 feet above 
flood-plain. 

Paint CREEK, Twin township, Ross county ; immense kames running north and 
south on Cat Tail Run; preglacial outlets in eastern part of township, completely 
filled up, compelling the river to make a new outlet to the southeast. (See Prof. 
Orton’s Report, Ohio Survey, Vor. II., pp. 651-655; also paper of my own in 
American Journal of Science, July, 1883). 


Perhaps the most interesting fact brought to light by these inves- 
tigations relate to the extension of the ice across the Ohio river into 
Kentucky, where it left granite boulders and deposits of till upon the 
hilltops more than five hundred feet above the river. The glacial 
boundary first crosses the Ohio river twenty-five miles above Cincinnati, 
entering Kentucky, as already stated, near the southwestern corner of 
Campbell county, nearly opposite Pt. Pleasant, in Clermont county, O. 
Till, containing granite boulders and scratched stones, covers the hills 
in the vicinity of Carthage, Campbell county, and continues to a greater 
or less extent south along the ridge road as far as Flag’s Spring. Here 
all signs of glaciation suddenly disappear. At Flag’s Spring occurs an 
extensive deposit of water-worn pebbles which have been cemented 
together by lime. The pebbles are themselves mostly of lime. The 
deposit is in a valley tributary to Twelve Mile Creek (which runs to 
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the north), and rises from twenty to thirty feet above the present valley. 
It resembles in nearly every respect the post-glacial conglomerate, 
known as “Split Rock”, at the mouth of Woolper Creek, about twenty- 
five miles below Cincinnati, where the glacial boundary recrosses the 
Ohio, and enters Indiana near Aurora. Whether there are granite 
pebbles in the conglomerate at Flag’s Spring I am unable to say, 
owing to the haste with wnich I was compelled to examine it. But at 
Woolper Creek, granitic pebbles in small quantity form a constituent 
element of the conglomerate. One was observed which was two feet in 
diameter. The limestone pebbles in this conglomerate are frequently 
three or four feet in diameter. As pointed out forty years ago, by Prof. 
Locke, and noticed later by Dr. Sutton (see Indiana Geological Report 
for 1878, pp. 108-113), this conglomerate at Woolper Creek is not 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the Ohio; though there it rises 
more than one hundred feet above low-water mark. The conglomerate 
is conspicuously developed on the summit of the Kentucky hills for 
three or four miles southeast, and four hundred or five hundred feet 
above the river, and here, as at Flag’s Spring, on the other side of Cin- 
cinnati, the formation marks the true glacial boundary. It would seem, 
however, that the ice nowhere extended into Kentucky more than four or 
five miles from the river. Near Burlington, in Boone county, on one of the 
tributaries to Gunpowder, which flows to the south, and whose source is 
between five hundred and six hundred feet above the river, there is a 
noticeable collection of granitic boulders marking the southern extent 
of the ice. Fifteen or twenty, from one to three feet in diameter, were 
counted in a small space. Three or four of these were composed of a 
metamorphic conglomerate containing jasper pebbles peculiar to the 
eastern shore of Lake Superior. 


Prof. Lewis supposes (see Journal of Franklin Institute, April, 
1883) that near Olean, in New York, where the ice extended for a short 
distance across the Allegheny river, a sub-glacial channel was kept 
open. It would scarcely seem possible that this was the case at Cincin- 
nati; for the trough of the Ohio is considerably wider than that of the 
Upper Allegheny, and not far from fifty miles of the Ohio Valley 
bordering Campbell, Kenton, and Boone counties, Ky., must have been 
covered by glacial ice. Probably, for a short time, the ice at Cincin- 
nati formed an obstruction to the channel; but what was the course of 
its overflow [ am not prepared to say. The obstruction must have been 
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at least five hundred or six hundred feet in depth, this being the height 
of the watershed between the Licking river, in Kentucky, and the Ohio 
river on either side. Such an obstruction would set back the water of 
the Ohio far up into the valleys of the Allegheny and the Monongahela, 
submerging the site of Pittsburgh three hundred feet. (The low-water 
mark at Cincinnati is 441 feet above the sea, that of Pittsburgh, 715 
feet). It remains to be seen how much light this may shed upon the 
terraces which mark the Ohio and the tributaries in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


We learn from Prof. I. C. White, of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey, that the terraces of the Upper Monongahela correspond very 
closely in height to what we should expect if the ice-barrier at Cincin- 
nati were such as I have supposed. In the vicinity of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, terraces of clay, sand, gravel, boulders, drifted logs, 
and other rubbish occur in the valley of the Monongahela up to an 
elevation of 1,065 feet, but above that elevation not a single rounded 
and transported boulder has ever been found. This corresponds very 
closely to the height of the barrier indicated by the glacial deposits 
south of Cincinnati. Similar terraces are found up the Allegheny and 
its tributaries to about the same height. 


According to Mr. White, also, the glacial dam at Cincinnati pre- 
sents a complete explanation for the origin of Teaze’s valley, an ancient, 
deserted river channel, 20 miles long, and one to two miles wide, which 
leaves the great Kanawha 15 miles below Charleston, W. Va., at Scary, 
and passing through Putnam and Cabell counties, extends to the valley 
of Mud river, a tributary of the Guyandotte which empties into the 
Ohio at Huntington. 


This valley, though having an elevation of 200 feet or more above 
the Kanawha, is filled to a great depth with rounded boulders of sand- 
stone, chert, cannel coal, and other trash, which have been plainly trans- 
ported down the Kanawha from above Charleston, so that although it 
was clearly seen that the water of the Kanawha had once found an out- 
let to the Ohio by the way of this valley and the Mud and Guyandotte 
rivers, yet why this ancient channel should have been abandoned for 
the present much more circuitous one had always remained a mystery 
until the key was furnished by the discovery of the great ice dam at 
‘Cincinnati ; for it is now clear that while such a barrier would set back the 
water of the Kanawha until rising above the divide which had previously 
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separated it from Mud river, it sent an arm across to the Ohio by way 
of the Guyandotte, 50 miles below, where the other arm and main 
stream reached the same river at the present mouth of the Kanawha, 
thus converting portions of Putnam, Mason, and Cabell counties into 
a large triangular island, the base of which was formed by the swollen 
Ohio, and the sides by the two arms of the Great Kanawha. The melting 
away of the Cincinnati dam withdrew the water from the western or 
Mud-Guyandotte arm of the Kanawha, leaving the abandoned valley 
high and dry, but littered up with transported trash as we now see it, 
while the Kanawha continued on to the Ohio in its present and pre- 
glacial outlet. ) 

A recent visit to Ashland, in Boyd county, Ky., revealed the fact 
that what had been reported as glacial deposits at that point closely 
correspond to those just described by Prof. White in the deserted river 
channel between the Kanawha and the Guyandotte. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. John Campbell, of Ironton, O., and Mr. John Means, of Ash- 
land, I was conducted over the ground, and it appears that all the way 
from Ashland to Greenup Court-house, and back from one to three 
miles from the river, on the Kentucky side, there is a deserted river 
valley about 220 feet above the present flood-plain. This level of 220 
feet is very constant, and the hills rise on either side of it about 250 feet. 
When standing on one side of this old valley and looking across m6, The 
is sometimes difficult to dispel the illusion that you are looking across 
the present valley of the Ohio. The valley goes by the name of “The 
Flat Woods,” and may well be considered a continuation of the 
Kanawha-Guyandotte valley just described by Prof. White. : 

The deposits which had been attributed to glacial action, consist of | 
numerous pebbles from a small size up to 18 inches in diameter, and 
occasionally one that is 23 or 3 feet through. The material is uni- 
formly quartz or flint; no granite pebbles are to be found, and all of it 
_may well have been brought down the valley of the Kanawha by or- 
dinary river action. No such pebbles are found upon the adjoining 
hills, and according to Mr. John Campbell, who is at once a competent 
observer and perfectly familiar with the region, nothing of the kind is 
to be found in Lawrence county, O.; thus demonstrating that this is 
entirely south of the glaciated area, and that the deposit is due in some 
manner to a former higher stage of river action. 
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THE UNGLACIATED AREA. 


On passing into the unglaciated portion of the State, the whole 
surface of the country immediately changes its aspect: till suddenly 
ceases to occur; no scratched stones are to be found; granite boulders 
and other transported rocks disappear, except in the valleys of the 
streams. Over the whole of this unglaciated area the streams flow in 
narrow channels cut through the horizontal strata of the coal measures 
and of the Waverly sandstone to a depth of from three hundred to five 
hundred feet, and are everywhere lined by terraces of gravel which are 
far above the present high-water mark. The Ohio River, from far 
below Cincinnati to the head-waters of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, a distance of more than fifteen hundred miles, occupies a 
narrow valley worn by the stream in preglacial times, and was the 
great distributer of the drift brought into it by the streams from the 
north, which all along emerged during the glacial period from the ice- 
front, and which in some places approached to within a few miles of 
the river. Upon the highlands in this unglaciated region the soil is 
shallow, and consists of the remnants of the rocks in places which have 
been disintegrated by sub-aerial agencies. 

As before remarked, in Ohio, and probably further west, the prairie 
region is seen to have been the product of the glacial period. It 
was the moving ice of that period which wore down the prominences 
and filled up the depressions to produce the dead level or gently rolling 
surface of all this prairie region. ‘The action of running streams pro- 
duces fertile intervals in narrow valleys, but the sheet of ice that 
passed over our continent ground up the rocks, and spread the detritus 
over the whole surface. In the glaciated regions of Ohio the soil is 
nearly everywhere fertile. A noticeable quality in the soil of this por- 
tion of the State is the mixture of the elements composing it. All the 
rocks to the north have contributed to its composition. In the soil of 
the glaciated counties there are found the pulverized fragments of 
various granites from Canada and of the local limestones, mingled with 
those of the neighboring shales and sandstones. All these elements 
have been kneaded together into one homogeneous mass by the moving 
ice, as the housewife kneads her flour and yeast together; and the fifty- 
six feet of till, to which we have referred, is as good soil at the bottom 
as at the top. The soil of the glaciated portion of Ohio is absolutely 
inexhaustible. 
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In extending the above remarks to the prairie region west of Ohio, 
they should be qualified by reference to the loess, which is a water 
deposit of varying depth, overlying the glacial gravels throughout a 
large portion of the Mississippi Valley. This probably indicates’ a de- 
pression of that valley, so as to form a great lake on whose bottom this 
sediment was deposited. From the position of this sediment overlying 
glaciated material, the subsidence of the region is known to have taken 
place since the ice withdrew. JI know from personal observation that 
glacial material does underlie this loess throughout a considerable por- 
tion of Southwestern Indiana, and in Missouri, in the neighborhood of 
St. Louis. 

‘It is evident that the ice movement of the glacial period pretty 
much made the most fertile portions of this State. It determined the 
character of the soil, the contour of the country, the minor lines of 
drainage, and thus in a thousand ways had to do with the pleasure, the 
health and the prosperity of the present and prospective population. 
As I marked off the glacial limits on a map of this State, the Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture at once said that that was the southern 
boundary of the great wheat-producing portion of the State, and ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that Ohio might secure as thorough an ezxami- 
nation of the glacial phenomena within its bounds as has been done for 
New Jersey. Certainly, if one is to buy a farm in Ohio, he should 
pray that it be either in a river valley, or north of the terminal mo- 
raine. Of course, this statement must not be taken without qualifica- 
tions; since, to this, as to all general rules, there are exceptions. There 
is as good land in the unglaciated portion as in the glaciated; but 
there is not so much of it in proportion, and upon the average it is not 
so good. The glaciated portion is nearly all first-class soil, and is 
almost boundless in depth. The contrast between the glaciated and 
the unglaciated areas of Ohio appears upon the pages of the Annual 
Crop Report. According to the report for September, 1882, the aver- 
age production of wheat per acre in the glaciated area, reckoned by 
counties, is in many cases twice as great as in the unglaciated. The 
average production per acre in the whole glaciated area is about four- 
teen bushels, and in the unglaciated, nine bushels. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


The abrupt changes in direction of the glacial boundary line merit 
a word of discussion. These are most manifest near Falmouth, on Long 
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Cod; Rockaway, in New Jersey; Salamanca, in New York; and in 
Ohio, near Canton; near the northeast corner of Knox county ; near 
Lancaster; and at Adelphi. The map of Indiana likewise shows a 
remarkable bend to the north from the neighborhood of Louisville, 
inaking the glacial border sweep around a large, unglaciated triangle in 
the southern part of the State, of which the northern part of Brown 
county is the apex, the Ohio river from Louisville to Mount Vernon 
the base. These changes of direction are so abrupt as to cause much 
trouble in discovering the line. In searching for a cause of these 
sudden changes in direction, one soon finds, however, that they are not 
so difficult to explain as they seem. Ice behaves not like a solid, but 
like a semi-fluid. If an oblong block of ice be suspended upon the 
ends it will gradually sag in the middle. If a strong hollow sphere be 
filled with water, and a good-sized orifice be left through which the ice 
may escape, and the whole be subjected to intense cold, the ice will 
project through the hole for a considerable distance. As a matter of | 
fact, ice flows like cold molasses or half-hardened lava. 


It is not necessary to have a steey declivity in order to secure 
glacial motion. Ice can move in any broad valley where water would 
run. In our conceptions of glacial movement we are in danger of 
having our ideas cramped by the contemplation of Alpine glaciers. 
The demands made upon our imagination by the glacial phenomena of 
North America are, to some, almost staggering to reason. We are 
called upon to believe that along a line thousands of miles in extent 
the ice-front of the great glacier rested upon land which is nowhere 
much lower, and in many places is actually higher than the region from 
which it was dispersed. Boulders in many cases have been raised to a 
higher level than their native ledges. 

Upon reflection, however, this is not so paradoxical nor so ex- 
travagant as at first glance it seems. It should be remembered that 
glacial ice is formed not by the freezing of water upon lakes and oceans, 
but by the accumulation of snow, which, under its own pressure, becomes 
converted into ice. If, now, over an extensive level surface, there 
should annually accumulate six feet more of snow than melted, 6,000 
feet of ice would accumulate after a thousand years. It is thus easy to 
see that after a time the ice might form a mountain plateau by itself, 
and, owing to its semi-fluid character, it would gradually move along 
whatever lines presented the least resistance. Such accumulations about 
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the north pole would everywhere move to the south, and so we could 
get this southerly motion from the mere accumulation of ice, without 
supposing any change of level. 

The influence of the Mississippi Valley would naturally favor the 
flow of ice in a southerly direction. But the slope from the Alleghenies 
to the Mississippi is gradual and tolerably uniform, and if the ice were 
simply adapting itself to the trough of the Mississippi, we should 
expect the curve of the southern boundary would be free from marked 
irregularities. The sudden deflections, southward, such as mark the 
line through Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, indicate another cause. 
The irregular southerly movement of ice would seem to have been due 
to irregularity in the accumulations of snow to the northward. For 
instance, if we suppose that the accumulation of ice over the State of 
Michigan and to the southward were a thousand feet in excess of that 
over Western New York and the Province of Ontario, that would pro- 
duce a great extension of the ice-current south of Michigan. The forces 
from behind causing the ice movement would distribute themselves 
somewhat as in water when stones of unequal size are dropped into it 
at places not far distant from each other. The more vigorous waves, 
produced by the larger object, would project themselves a greater 
distance beyond the line joining the centers of disturbance than those 
from the other Where these waves met they would partially counteract 
each other. Such a meeting of forces evidently is indicated by the 
sudden southerly trend of the moraine in Knox county. 
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APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACT OF THE BEARINGS OF GLACIAL STRILZ AND SUBDON IES 
IN OHIO. 


CoMPILED BY Con. CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 


NORTHEASTERN COUNTIES. 


Ashtabula County.—No observations; the rocks principally shale. 

Trumbull County._-Farmington township, S. 30° West; Vernon township, S. 20°, 
30°, 40° East ; Brookfield township, S. 50° East. Over the Pa. Line, Shenango Valley, 
S. 5° East ; Fowler township, 8. 4°, 30° and 45° East; Braceville township, S. 45° and 
50° W.; Lordstown township, S. and S., 20° E. 

Mahoning County Inne.—Austintown, 8S. 30° and 35° East. Average of four 
exceptional observations, south and west, S. 31° W. Average of ten observations to 
the east of south, S. 22;%° E. 

Geauga County—Thompson, S. 50° Hast, and S. 40° and 50° W.; Hampden, S. 10° 
and 15° K.; Chardon, S. 10° E.; Chester, S. 50° and 70° E.; Russell, S. 50° and 70° E 
Bainbridge, S. 49° E.; Parkman, S. 30° W. 

Lake County.—Leroy, S. 45° W. 

Portage County—Mantua, S. 30° and 40° E.; four observations, W. cf S., mean, S. 
41° W.; ten observations, EK. of South, 37;4° E. 

Cuyahoga County.—Solon, 8. 45° E. ; . Euclid, S. 20° and 25° E.; Independence, 
S. 20° E.; average, NS. 273° E. 

* Summit County.—Portage, near Akron, 8. 10° to 35° E.; N. Hampton, 8S. 30° to 
60° E.; N. Hampton, S. 30° to 35° E.; Middleburg, exceptional, East and West; 
Tallmadge, Coal Hill, S. 30°, 40° E.; Cuyahoga Falls, S. 45° E.; Twinsburg, S. 40° and 
45° Bi. ! 

Medina County.—Copley, S. 30° W.; Sharon, S. 40° E. 

Wayne County.—Doylestown, N. and S.; average (not anomalous), S. 36;8,° E. 


West Enp or LAKE ERIE. 


Between Buffalo, at the east end of this lake, and the Islands, the rocks near 
the water level are generally too soft to retain the ancient ice-markings. On the 
lime rock at Buffalo there are numerous and distinct etchings that bear from south, 
25° west to south 30° west, and run under water. Their bearings are nearly parallel 
with the axis of the trough of the Lake. At the mouth of Detroit River, near Gibraltar, 
the limestone beds are grooved and polished, and the bearings are also south 30° 
west. The islands and the limestone shores to the south and west are everywhere 
scored and grooved in the same way; but the bearing is generally more to tne west, 
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differing, by nearly a right angle, with the general bearing in the northeastern 
counties. 


KELLEY’S ISLAND AND SOUTHWARD. | 


Southeast corner, at water level, long grooves, S. 75° W.; Southeast corner, at 
water level, cross strize, N. 80° W.; Calkins’ quarry, north side, deep grooves, S. 80° 
W.; Calkins’ quarry, north side, striz, S. 70° W.; Calkins’ quarry, water level, stric, 
N. 80° W.; Calkins’ quarry, water level, one heavy groove, S. 45° W.; Calkins’ 
quarry, water level, one striz, S. 60° W. Mean of twelve observations in different 
parts of the Island, S. 80° W.; West Sister Island, mean, 8. 80° W.; Put-in bay, mean 
of twenty observations, S. 80° W.; Sandusky City, mean of four observations, S. 80° 
W.; Sandusky City, mean of two observations, 8. 80° W.; Sandusky City, mean of 
one observation, S. 81° W. 

Erie County.—Belleville, S. 75° W.; Belleville, S. 65° W. 

Oitawa County.—Geneva, S. 65° W. 

Lucas County.—Sylvanus, five observations, S. 50° W.; Monclova, four observa- 
tions, S. 62° W.; Whitehouse, S. 50° W.; near Maumee river, seven observations, S. 
62° W. 

Wood County.—Portage, three observations, 8. 50° W.3 Otsego, three observations, 
8. 64° W. 

Defiance County.—S. 45° W. 

Paulding County.—Junction, three observations, S. 45° W. 

Van Wert County.—Middle Point, two observations, 8S. 15° W. 

Hancock County.—Findlay, three observations, 8. 43° W. 

Putnam County.—Blanchard, 8. 20° W.; Sugar Creek, S. 50° W. 

Auglaize County.—Auglaize, S. 48° W. 

Seneca County—Seneca, 8. 5° E.; Seneca, S. 23° W. 

Wyandot County——Crawford, 8. 20° W.; Crane, S. 5° W.; Marseilles, S. 10.° W. 

Marion County.—-Grand Prairie, north and south. 

Miami County.—Troy, glaciated surfaces, bearings not given. 

Highland County.—New Lexington. According to Professor Orton, very marked 
roches moutonnees. Dr. John Locke, in the Second Report of the First Geological 
Survey, 1838, p. 230, has given a fac simile of polished limestone from Light’s quarry, 
near Dayton, Montgomery county. It was done by placing a scored block in a | 
ruling machine, by which it engraved itself to perfection. The grooves are from 
qo to $4 of an inch deep, and from a line to # of an inch wide. Both the grooves and 
the finer striz are in groups, or fascicles, as high as 10 in number. They were 
perfectly straight, and covered by two feet of earth. The average bearing is about 
S. 26° E., ranging from 19° to 21°, 31°, and 33°; but tbe greater number of the most 
pronounced are 8. 26° E. 


The above abstract is compiled from the observations of Professors 
Newberry, Read, Winchell, and Gilbert, of the Second Ohio Survey, 
and from those of Col. Whittlesey. Most of the irregular and excep- 
tional bearings can be accounted for by the local topography turning 
aside the general movement. The highest elevations are 625 to 650 
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feet above the lake, above which the ice-sheet must have risen several 
hundred feet. 


GLACIATED AREA OF NortH AMERICA. 


We have inserted on page 756 a map of a portion of the glaciated area 
of North America. The arrows indicate the direction of glacial striz, as 
collected by Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock, from various geological sources. 
The portion of the boundary of the glaciated area consisting of broken 
lines is hypothetical; the rest has been accurately determined as described 
in the text. The special glacial accumulations indicated by the broad 
lines in the interior belong to what Professor Chamberlin calls the 
“Kettle Moraine” (see Geological Reports of Wisconsin and Minnesota.) 
The dark line southwest of Lake Erie represents the supposed moraine 
of a Lake Erie glacier described on page 50, volume II, of this report. 

The shaded area, marked ‘‘Lake Agassiz,” is supposed by Minne- 
sota geologists to be the bottom of an immense glacial lake which existed 
so long as the ice dammed up the northern outlets to that region. The 
shading upon the rivers indicates the terraces which characterize all 
streams connected with the glaciated area. In New England the 
shading is seen to be independent of streams where it represents kames, 
which are gravel accumulations connected with the close of the glacial 
period, and corresponding in many respects to terraces in character, but 
independent of water-courses. (For fuller description see the sixth 
chapter of my “Studies in Science and Religion.” Andover: W. F. 
Draper.) 


NOTE.—I regret very much that through a misunderstanding one form of Professor Wright’s 
report was sent to press before his corrected proof had been received. When the proof came to hand, 
the press was stopped and corrections were made, as far as practicable, but one half of the edition had 
been already printed. The result is that a number of minor errors will be found on pages 753-768, in- 
elusive, in part of the volumes. They are not, however, deemed sufficiently important to require a 
special table of errata. E, O. 


CHAPTEHR XII. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContTINvU_ED. 


THE MASSILLON COAL FIELD. 


By Epwarp OrTon. 


Under the designation of the Massillon Coal Field, the most im- 
portant mines of the Sharon coal (Coal No. 1), at present known in the 
State, will be considered. The field occupies adjacent portions of 
Summit, Medina, Wayne, and Stark counties. It extends from Tall- 
madge, Akron, and Wadsworth, on the north, nearly to the south line 
of Stark county. The coal of this seam is mined, or has been mined in 
the townships of Tallmadge, Springfield, Coventry, Franklin, Norton, 
and Copley, of Summit county; in Wadsworth township, of Medina 
county ; in Chippewa and Baughman townships, of Wayne county ; and 
in Lawrence, Jackson, Tuscarawas, Perry, Sugar Creek, and Bethlehem 
townships, of Stark county. A line can be drawn connecting the several 
mines that are, respectively, furthest north, east, south, and west within 
the area where this coal has been worked, and the space thus enclosed 
might be called a map of the Massillon Coal Field, but such a map 
would not answer for all of the purposes for which maps are made. 
Drill-holes and trial pits, sunk afterwards, would be quite likely to 
show basins of the coal in question, outside of the boundary, and they 
would not, by any means, be certain to show its presence at all points 
within the line. The reasons for this inadequacy are as follows: 
Much of the territory is drift-covered, and sharp boundaries of the 
underlying geological formations cannot be drawn. In the next place, 
most of the coal is below drainage. Finally and chiefly, the original 
deposits of the coal were exceedingly irregular, never covering but a 
small fraction of the area included in such a boundary line. In the 
accompanying map, which is entitled Map of the Massillon Coal Field, the 
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locations of the principal mines are shown, but no symbols are ventured 
upon to indicate the extent and reach of the field. The map is based 
upon one prepared a number of years since by Mr. James Nicholls, 
mining engineer, for Dr. Newberry, to accompany a volume in course of 
preparation. In the accounts that follow of the several mining cen- 
ters, the facts that are at hand bearing upon these questions will find 
place. 

Newberry has given a good account of the field in his report upon 
Summit county, vol. I, page 214, e¢ seq., and in his report upon Stark 
county, vol. III, pages 156-167, and also in his general discussions 
of the lowest coal. A knowledge of these previous statements will be 
presupposed in the descriptions that here find place. 

That this seam is really at the Sharon horizon (Newberry’s Coal 
No. 1), is established on the surest foundation. Every fact that ean 
have a bearing on the question is in harmony with this view. The 
sections above and below are in exact accordance. Below lies the 
Sharon conglomerate, which is, however, a very uncertain element, 
being frequently replaced by sandstones and shales, without a pebble. 
Under the Conglomerate is the Waverly group, consisting of the Cuya- 
hoga shales, the Berea shale, Berea grit and Bedford shale. All these 
are found in outcrop, and also in borings in due order, on every hand. 

The coal itself, in its mode of accumulation, and in its present 
disposition, agrees exactly with the Mahoning Valley coal. In physical 
properties the coal of the two fields differs somewhat, it is true, but no 
more than the most strictly continuous seams of the entire series will. 
differ when traced through an equal extent of territory. The Massillon 
coal is in a great number of instances covered by a few feet of black 
shale; this is, in fact, the normal cover, and this slate is charged with 
the fossils that are characteristic of the seam elsewhere. Above the slate 
come the Sharon shales with their nodules of iron ore. ‘These shales 
are very largely worked in Summit county for the manufacture of sewer 
pipe, and the character of the horizon is thus perfectly understood. 
The little “rider” seam of coal also comes into the sections frequently, 
30 to 50 feet above the main coal. It is nowhere large enough to be 
mined, but there is no reason to doubt that it represents the Quakertown 
coal of the Mahoning Valley, which is Newbery’s Coal No. 2. Still 
higher comes the Massillon sandstone, and above it, at the proper 
interval, the Mercer Group, the clearest and most unmistakable series 
of the Lower Coal Measures. 
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1. STRUCTURE OF THE MASSILLON CoAL FIELD. 


As is the case with the Sharon coal seam elsewhere in Ohio, the 
coal of the Massillon field is in all cases disposed in distinct basins or 
troughs, which range in size from a few acres up to a few hundred, but 
rarely exceeding two hundred acres; the greater number range between 
30 and 70 acres. Each basin or trough holds a lenticular body of coal, 
the thickest part of which is generally at the center or along the axis 
of the basin, and which is known among the miners as the “swamp” of 
the seam. Toward the margins of the basins, the coal grows thin, some- 
times gradually, and sometimes by rapid reduction in volume. As the 
seam is seldom followed by the miner when it runs below 2 feet in thick- 
ness, it is quite possible that some of the basins that appear to be distinct 
may in reality be connected through a thin sheet of coal that stretches . 
over the “hills” of the mines. These basins are frequently grouped in 
close proximity, to the extent of a half dozen or more, but some appear 
to be separated by wide intervals from any other bodies of coal. 

There is apparently a normal or regular thickness of the seam, for 
the swamps of all the important basins generally show about 5 feet of 
coal. The better mines yield about 4,500 tons to the acre by the 
present system of working. 

The coal of the several basins is laid upon an uneven floor, and 
considerable differences of level are due to this fact, but in addition to 
this, the basins as a whole share in the inclination of the whole series 
of rocks in which they are included. In general terms, the dip of the 
coal may be said to be to the southeast, but there are many local excep- 
tions to this statement. The margin of the Coal Measures is a sinuous 
one, and this fact is not altogether due to the accidents of atmospheric 
waste and erosion, but it seems to go back to original conditions of 
deposit. The dip of the coal basins adjusts itself in part to this 
margin, being generally at right angles to it, but in the large way 
all of them incline to the south and southeast. 

The facts of the dip can be learned from an examination of the 
accompanying chart, which was prepared by Mr. James Nichols, under 
Dr. Newberry’s direction. It is entitled Map showing Elevations of 
Massillon Coal, ete. 

The elevations of the coal are also shown herewith in tabular 
arrangement, to facilitate reference. 

Beginning at the Akron mines, we find the following series: 
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Above Lake Erie. 
Coal of Brewster Bros. mine, Shaft.............scsscssscsereseee coves: 493.7 and 490 ft. 
* ‘ Hemmer O00) oer 0) ab rsRprpeemeRmoncacece tad icobocodsdee bc 483.5 
si MiddleburyeShatt, cee. ccccscsscaeccnocesscceee sects econo 464 
@ JBrewater "SlO WC s.:..cercshesececasscces sos cuceeer coe es weceaeronenes 409 
sem JOLERSE MINE —= NLC ccc. saesecreccciedsensercestcecan eee metmets 419 
ee Sohinsont imine. BAe, et ik eecew coca t eer eae eee 419.3 
‘S geF raiiklin} min esas. chess aaeaeeeaheens sees eee eee ee eee 421.8 
fp KF OUBE AMINE si acs cles tes Seovoacted seaaeaions sense ee eee 391.7 
fin oll PDO Waal ING te.scsous conesectcsesee see esestee nee ecer soteeaese 468 
oe) MIGSEER MIN Es. ccs teos aceveseeeees Ceca et een Peenee ha ee Re aC One meee 448 
Sr Pulton SlOpersicaic..tacssceccsvscssceceen lacescn se ceeeseeceteneres 384 
“ Barney McGue’s mine...... Sys SARE EAG RU NRE ae Rectan he 388.9 
{pi iOrawitordaSlo pe: ssc Aes Neeeseceeee ee a eee 338.3 
“Ground Hog mine........ sd aiawasdied wanesedeasecteweatoadtensess 349.6 
A DELC Are MIN Cc c. 2s iwessees erececsen eee ee neat eee one 334.5 
SE WIGWINFTN, WATE cosouadooove cooos0e Nicacacted Meee oT ae oer eeee ones 318.5 
ce IWilloweBankiminewNomlieees csc tases eee 342.5 
“Brookfield mine............... id ste all he aco aren ci on es 341.2 
«ATONE PILI C pessoa to dcucas consti as Ooh ects Cece coe eee 316 
* {Wariington MING 'f..cscc. cess cgcesscessaseoeseesceec sees 337 
. Pigeon RuMemine 2. .ccaconsnsecne ese cone eee eee ete 322 


The levels of the canal are also given to furnish a basis for com- 
parison of other elements with those above enumerated : 


Above Lake Erie. 


Summit level ceca eikene eae each ee, cmebeccato eee coe cone eee 396.66 
IDenvall srrepean \WRYOluE COmerelis 11) CUM cco000 00000.9000090 800605 0600000000000 060006 387.66 
e Clinton to Bultonmyssecscseceetese cee eran ec ee eee 372.66 
s Fulton’ to Massillon’ 23.8 seer eee ee 366.66 


In dealing with these figures, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the elevations of the coal in different parts of the same mine have a 
play of 20 to 50 feet, irrespective of any general dip. The’ descent is 
often made very abruptly. This fact will remove some of the anomalies 
in the previous table. 

From the northernmost station, which is the Middlebury mine, to 
Krouse’s mine, sect. 22, Franklin township, there is a descent of 72.3 ft. 
The distance is 10 miles, and the direction is nearly southwest. This 
shows the fall in this line to be 7 ft. per mile. But from the same 
station to the Franklin mine there is a descent of only 42.2 feet in 83 
miles. This reduces the dip in the same general line to 5 ft. per mile. 
‘The latter figure is the more reliable, asa number of elevations agree 
with that of Franklin. 
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From the Krouse mine to the Chippewa mine, the distance is 53 
miles, and the direction is southwest as before, but the coal rises in this 
interval 76.3 ft. The Franklin coal is but 46.2 ft. lower than the 
Chippewa coal. The dip from Chippewa to Franklin is about 6% feet 
per mile. Chippewa and Middlebury coals being at the same level, the 
line that connects them may well enough be taken as the line of strike 
or level bearing. This agrees fairly well with the general facts of the 
dip in this region. 

To ascertain the strongest dip, the elevations of the Chippewa 
mine, 468 feet, and of the Mountain mine, 318.5 feet, and also of Wil- 
low Bank, No. 1, 342.5 feet, can be compared. The distance is about 
7% miles. The direction from the Chippewa to the Mountain mine is 
nearly southeast, and the descent is 147.5 feet, or about 20 feet per mile, 
but to the Willow Bank coal, which is west of the Mountain, the fall ts 
only 125 feet, or about 16 feet to the mile. From the Lester mine, 
which is near the Chippewa, but which holds a lower level (448), the 
fall to the Mountain mine is at the rate of 17 feet per mile, and to the 
Willow Bank, about 14 feet per mile. The most southerly mines that 
appear in the list, as the Grove, Warmington, and Pigeon Run, we find 
to the west of the main line of dip, above noted, and lying nearly level 
on a north and south line with the mines nearest Massillon. It is seen 
from these comparisons and from such others as the figures of the pre- 
ceding table render possible, that while the dip is not nearly enough 
uniform in any direction to warrant its employment in determining the 
position of the coal at new stations, still no great anomalies are found, 
and, least of all, does it tend to high figures. 


2. CHARACTER OF THE MASSILLON COAL. 


The Massillon coal is an open-burning coal, containing an average 
of about 53% per cent. of fixed carbon, 37 per cent. of volatile com- 
bustible matter, 53 per cent. of moisture, and 4 per cent. of ash. The 
fixed carbon ranges from 50 to 57 per cent. The volatile combustible 
matter is quite uniform, seldom rising above 38, nor falling below 35 
per cent. The moisture has not been found lower than 44, nor higher 
than 67 per cent. A wider range is shown in the ash, the limits of the 
analyses made for the Survey being respectively 1.6 and 6.3 per cent. 
The percentage of sulphur is about 1.1. These figures evidently show 
one of the very best coals of the State. As will be hereafter seen, 
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there are some large basins that fall a little below the standard in 
quality. It is an open-burning coal, but not of the same character as 
the Mahoning Valley seam. From the latter it is distinguished by its 
larger proportion of bituminous matter as shown by its burning with 
a longer flame. It is also a brighter coal, holding much less mineral 
charcoal. Its open-burning character is, however, pronounced, and it 
has long been used successfully in the blast-furnace as a smelting fuel. 
It is the dryer or splintier portion of the seam that is turned to this 
use. It is well faced, so far as the main joints are concerned, but the 
end joints or “cutters” are very close and tight. This fact has led to.a 
system of mining different from any that is elsewhere followed in the 
State. The coal is blasted without being undermined, and sometimes 
without being “sheared,” or, in mining phrase, it is “shot out of the 
solid”. The undermining can well enough be dispensed with, but the 
shearing or cutting of the coal is essential to good mining. More powder 
is required to the ton of coal in this field than in any other in Ohio. 
The most coal that can be expected from a keg of powder is 36 tons, 
and the amount is sometimes reduced to 20 tons. At these rates, the 
cost of powder to the miner ranges between 9 and 16 cents for each ton 
of coal. 

Royalty ranges between 15 and 30 cents per ton, and is paid on 
lump or round coal in nearly all cases at the present time. Sereens 
are in universal use for cleaning the coal. The standard commonly 
recognized, is 12 feet by 5 feet, with a mesh of 1g to 14 inches, but | 
this last element has some range. It never falls below the standard, 
but often overruns. The amount that goes through the screens differs 
in different mines. Generally from 3 to + of what is sent out in the 
bank cars is found below the screens. Of this amount about half, 
sometimes more and sometimes less, is nut coal. South of Massillon 
the output is divided thus: one car of nut to 9 of lump; one of slack to 
7 of lump. The nut derived from the curly coal is more valuable than 
that from the splinty coal, the former selling at the mine about 40 cents, 
and the latter about 65 cents below the lump coal. In the city markets, 
these distinctions are apt to vanish, and the price of both grades comes 
within 25 cents of the lump coal. Within the last few years a market has 
been made for the slack also. The entire product of the mines now 
goes forward. Throughout the field, the face of the coal is often 
encrusted with a thin film of carbonate of lime, which is commonly 
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known as white cap. As to its effect upon the strength of the coal, 
there is a difference of opinion. In some mines it is held to reduce the 
strength of the coal, causing the seam to yield more nut and slack. In 
others it is claimed that the coal is cemented at the joints by this means 
and is thus enabled to bear handling with less loss. It is quite a dis- 
 tinctive mark of the coal in the lake markets, but it is not limited to 
this seam as is popularly held. 

The usual price of mining is 85 cents per ton, with an allowance 
of 4 cents for every 3 inches below 4 feet. The miner makes from 2 to 
4 tons per day of clean coal. 


3. USES OF THE MASSILLON COAL. 


A coal of the character already described is seen to be adapted to 
almost all of the important uses to which bituminous coals are put. It 
is an approved furnace and mill coal, and a steam coal of high grade, 
but for household use it is so happily adapted that not only is it the 
standard in this respect in the markets that it reaches, but a constantly 
increasing per centage of it is being turned to this service. The pro- 
portion now used as domestic coal is variously estimated at 60 to 80 per 
cent. Its adaptations to household use have been already pointed out 
(page 150). It is to be regretted that any large amounts of a coal of 
such high grade, and which exists in such limited quantity, should be 
used up in the manufacture of steam in locomotive and stationary 
engines, for which far inferior qualities are available, but this result 
follows necessarily from the present state of the coal market, and a | 
considerable amount of the comparatively small acreage left of this 
famous field is annually turned to these inferior uses. But little of it 
is used in blast-furnaces at the present time. 


4, MINES oF THE MAsSILLON CoAL FIELD. 


A brief account of the chief centers of present production and of 
many of the leading mines of the field will now be given. 


a. Mines of Tallmadge Township. 


The coal of this township was the first coal mined for the northern 
market in the State. A considerable acreage has already been exhausted. 
Mr. Philip Thomas has leased all the known remnants, aggregating 
possibly 20 acres. A new tract on his own land has lately been proved 
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to hold the coal. But two mines are now worked, and these in a small 
way, producing from 30 to 60 tons a day, mainly to meet the local 
demand. The coal averages 4 feet in thickness, where worked. The 
direction of the faces or main joints is N. 35° E. A considerable 
proportion of the product is red or weathered coal. The quality of the 
coal that is left is not equal in all respects to that of the larger deposits. 

Its average composition can be seen by the following analysis 
(sampled by F. Keffer) :. 


Analysis of Tallmadge Coal (Lord). 


Moisture s ciaig b Steaua Gbwie ike Sr Se a clarmalee ee Helos Se SPOON SR Sea ST Oe RS TOTES eee ene 5.33 
Volatilecombustiblenmattentcncrsccrerearce ree eee 37.92 
Fixed Carbo: hee eis v dee See aCe ee EE RE 5.40 
U.N) 0 NAAR OR SE eRe TA Ren See are H Sone, Sere Tt  sonbosobos 5.35 

PO tal oes decasieshodeticae esc Me te eee oe ee Re OE EE en 100.00 
Sulphur. 4 cccdicastehsdecccesbecemocsdecnsesecs concen eran serene see aercomemeemeene 1.85 


6. Akron District, Springfield and Coventry Township. 


The Middlebury shaft, operated by Payne, Newton & Co., of 
Cleveland, is one of the largest and best known mines of the district. 
Its average daily output is about 200 tons. The coal exists as an un- 
divided seam, with a maximum thickness of 5 feet. It is worked down 
to 23 feet. The average of the worked areas is 44 teet. About 200 
acres have been mined out, and the acreage tributary to the mine will 
soon be exhausted. The roof is black slate or sandstone, and the two 
elements occur in nearly equal proportion. The shale is, of course, the 
more desirable cover. The largest use of the coal is for house fuel, but 
it is also used in generating steam, and to a small extent as a furnace 
coal. 

The average composition is shown in the following analysis 


(sampled by FI. Keffer) : 


Analysis of Middlebury Shaft Coal (Lord). 


Ii Woyt:) nu 0 9 > peenr RED aRnee mR ER a Ham Oe ene en SBA Nara Aadidciacd cadena nbocuachoos00e 4.72 
Volatile combustible matter .............. Parr enn La Re See Lard ik 38.10 
BEKO! CAPDOM sss ieee ee Rea EE ee ee TR 52.78 
DU 0 Re a rn Rene et Slee URE RENT ee cle AP eh Abe badcobmoOe: 4.40 

Totaltaiee eck ok RS RE oe ay toca naan cee oeon ene 100.00 
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The Brewster Brothers’ Slope was a mine in the same basin with 
the mine last described. It was exhausted in 1882. In thickness and 
quality of the coal, it agreed entirely with the Middlebury shaft. 

The Thomas Brothers’ mine, otherwise known as the New York 
mine and the Old Sumner mine, is in an adjacent tract, originally 
including about 15 to 20 acres of coal, now verging to exhaustion. 

The coal of this mine is mined without powder. It is mainly 
“crop coal,” and is consequently weaker and freer in the joints than 
the rest of the seam, resembling the Mahoning Valley coal more than 
elsewhere. It mines small, and is used exclusively by the Middlebury 
potteries. 

The mine of the Brewster Coal Company, in Coventry township, 
has but a few thousand tons of coal left at best, and this mainly crop 
coal of inferior quality. The mine is a continuation of Brewster 
Brothers’ Slope, already noticed. The face of the coalis N. 50° EK. The 
seam runs as high as 6 feet in some of the swamps, but it averages 
about 4 feet. It is not generally worked below 2% feet. This coal finds 
its way to Lake markets exclusively. 

On the line dividing the Brewster Brothers’ coal property from the 
Brewster Coal Company’s land, a deep hole was drilled in 1882, the 
depth of which was about 800 feet, at the time that the following record 
was obtained : 


Driiteclayvan QeSanrdcsassekectes cok cesses cols tecaa ae ceca dees tarssaa Ruled oehibelns Mesilel 274 feet 
SIME NOI, GO| ours soddn son con odomGecondee Roce roc oO BODE CRCIOCECOCC COREE AES eae Ran ears As 
ESTO MC] Bayern estar ecnc ines creas ob Sete cmeiohclodeiaiisins son gidcec sores oeWese Siac coesasiveseniewsunie 7 es 
SlrarannC ome lomenat Chesser eicccsscs emacs ae cs cues esac oseeeiwecesae Socasnes Weiss 
Cuyahovamsiales—DlWe: craascctnassnccscseseiierescteasestcccesccsecsees see eeces nce ND) 
BER AR Gurl tga ment ese suc sosteccste eter cucun es can as eatenabautesucw se toeeneee sh sab sives 48 “ 
Bedford Shale, followed by Cleveland and Erie Shales—blue ........ 368 =“ 


The identifications are made by the Survey, but they will scarcely 
be called in question by any geologist, corresponding as they do with 
the sections of the outcrops everywhere. The conglomerate has an 
excessive thickness, but this formation has no normal measurement. 

The Lake View mine is one of the larger mines of this section, its 
daily output being 225 to 250 tons. It is operated by the Lake View 
Mining Company (Todd, Stambaugh & Oo., of Youngstown). It is 
connected with the Valley Railway by a branch line. 

On the land of Charles Switzer, which holds part of the coal of 
this mine, the following section is found: 


2 
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Wa © BF8 15. c999q06¢6160000609000000000900790999999700950099090 0590390000080090000000000 2.0 feet. 
2. “Yellow sand Tockss-scccssesesacecesacees sib eGu adele Ge ge deeplanomameecanocnee ns 14.0 “ 
3. Brown Ce Ldn Le oa ese ele Cok Coat EROTIC RO ET ee 3.0 “ 
4. Yellow BET I Re gis eu hlaiw o dle'g¢ oe oeMEE ES Saae SURO ae ee NR Ee 200 
O70); CER ANT CRN C SERRE Contr REE HOAs ca so ciGcacunocadnad Hocosocacoakee 0.1 “ 
G6... Blue Shale jecccsceeeeeneih ec coceeakes s cetoceene tise ee seek Oe ee ee 2.0 
7.  Browni8and POCK iacccsveck cacuoe sues cos vececseeseeete oe ee 3.0) 
8, Yellow sang TOK 20%. cececcccescccesticicusesvecs toccuncdecwertee wanes anes ee Ish 
9) Tuight shale’ eye ee ae es eee oe A) & 
LOS Blue) rey SEO ER Sees iinn eins eee aca ee tee ee 2.0 
11. White sand BOCK se cseassaseewes) vice coccee ese siacoeneseecee toeee eee eer oO 
12.) Brown Sands rockev.cs.ccccescssseosccere or etcereeetee Soadles socee cee waeae Meee 3:6 
18. Rocky shale. ccccscces js cccdcescsoccecssnocineSousuccecesecscnmore cess seeteecnese: 10.0 “ 
143), Blaeksslate' gscsis aves sWoaecvace se cs ca cece sacs saecase sete eee Cee eee 2.6 
15," Coal sehen eialeea tices etcetera Cen ad) 


The upper coal, No. 5, of the section, is the representative of the 
Quakertown seam (coal No. 2), occurring here about 60 feet above the 
Sharon coal. Both divisions of the Connoquennessing or Massillon 

sandstone are seen in this section. This represents fairly this immediate 
district. 

The coal appears to good advantage in the Lake View mine. It 
yields only one-fourth of nut and slack, the slack exceeding the nut in 
the proportion of 3to 1. Sulphur runs low in most portions of the 
coal, but there are parts of the mine where it becomes excessive. The 
face of the coal runs N. 25° EK. Its mean thickness is 4 ft. 6 inches. 
The coal is partially cut out by intrusive sand rock and shale in many 
places, but the normal cover of black slate is generally present. 

The average composition of the Lake View coal is shown in the 
following analysis (sampled by F. Keffer) : 


Coal of Lake View Mine (Lord). 


IW Waits] a6) Leer een ris Cr pacicrncmacn aseocuimococd aoaacetco INP RP LS RAP Ta Pape EAN Ce 5.15 
Waly ALK Gorn OWE OIE WAENAKEE Scq000000660000000 00000 000000600005600000000000 bodooODOeED 40.67 
Bixed. Carboms ce Mie se oe er ee eee SUT en as | 52.00 
WAT Ta coud seis irs os Aare Braise Sas EOE oo he USO a Ey sees ACEC eee EE Rae 2.18 

M Wc) 1 ieee TO EL ENCE ENE SIAR AE nai yd qa aecuuoocoabooueods 100.00 
SADT POLE? Ge.5908666005800 640000 060000000190800000905000d0009009 3030000 999000 da000¢ c00000000008 0.80 


The Steese mine, also known as the Summit Coal Company’s mine, 
has been an important one, having a present daily output of 150 tons, 
but its area is nearly worked out. It is connected by a branch line 
with the Valley Railway. In all general characters it agrees with the 
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mine last described. The face of the coal runs N. 40° E. It finds 
market mainly in Cleveland, being used as household, steam and rolling- 
mil] fuel. One-fourth is counted nut and slack. The coal mines large. 


Mines of Norton Township. 


The mines of this township are mainly of very different character 
from those already described, in that they are new mines, just coming 
to full efficiency. There are several large basins of coal already known, 
and there is no reason to doubt that other basins will be discovered as 
a result of future exploration. 

The Dennison Coal Company (formerly, the Norton Coal Company) 
is now working a mine that was opened in 1881. More than 70 acres 
have been proved. The mine is making an output of 175 tons per day. 
It is connected by a narrow gauge railroad with the N. Y., P. and O. 
R’y, at Dennison Station. A part of the coal mines rather small, but 
that on the south side of the territory now worked is stronger and 
harder. 

The normal cover of the coal is, first, black ‘chip slate,” 6 to 12 
inches; second, gray shale or soapstone, of variable thickness, and 
third, sandstone. This element ranges in thickness from 10 feet up- 
wards. It frequently descends to the coal or even into the coal. Rock 
roofing is occasionally wanting altogether, only drift beds covering the 
seam. Insuch spots, quicksand is liable to be struck, which soon fills 
entries, and makes great trouble and expense. The shale above the 
coal is often soft and hard to keep up. The mine has thus poor roof 
throughout a good deal of the workings. 

Under the drift cover, the coal is sometimes found partly bleached 
and disintegrated, and too weak even to sustain the roof, let alone any 
other considerations of value. 

The average thickness of coal in the rooms now opened exceeds 4 
feet. On account of the weakness above referred to, the width of the 
rooms is less than in many mines, not exceeding 7 or 8 yards. The 
depth of the rooms is 60 to 70 yards. The pillars are “gripped” to 
ensure as much strength as possible. Most of the coal is mined by 
powder. 

The average composition is shown in the following analysis: 
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Coal of Dennison Mine—Lord—(Sampled by F. Keffer). 


MOistiare cee RS RSE ee Bs EE Re SE Oe eo RU a en en ee 5.03 
Volatile,combustilblenmattenteceeccacccaoce eee eee ee eae 40.21 
Pix? CALDOM sv cisaske cra se beceisaceweal acta owe ehee lat eee CN a ea Eee ny 48.35 
| 0 Ve eee aE ere) eke PANN WER AN AMA NAN APLAR Edie 3 ous Soodee osccoud 6.41 

Tc) i: 8 eee a te RYO ren Pm re hfe HOMCURD nol ORE TRE Re sdacScteob endode 100.00 
Sulphur. c.sceecesetevsttecvccaedacapeesseosctccut nll Mercer? ecan tee Seteemeey oar tanaa aera 3.07 


From these figures, it appears that the coal of this mine falls below 
the highest standard of the seam. The sulphur of the analysis is 
exceptionally heavy, and it is possible that there may have been some 
excess in the samples in this respect. The output of the mine is almost 
exclusively used as locomotive fuel. 

The Burnet Mine, operated by the Brewster Coal Company of 
Akron, has a lease on several hundred acres, 50 to 75 of which have 
been proved to be productive. There are probably 200 acres of coal in 
this basin. Coal was first shipped from this mine in 1882. It is now 
sending out 250 to 300 tons per day. Of the sections from the surface to 
the coal, of which 30 or more have been drilled, a fair average would 


show the order herewith given: 


DEL EG) cot ax daa ccttectowenvansesee sees elec ome cece ache eee cates 25—30 feet. | 

Bluish' Shale. iecce coeectescccs wenicaeee tee ees 10-15 “| 

GiayiGhale, 25 beeen Bee eee 25-80, iat yen oP 

Black chipislate ti... cs. nator: cisesesdecoseston cacncees 2-38 “| ? ; 
(Cy: CE SATE AR Sei EEE AN Re men edn Ate Hepa ers 45 =“ J 

Fire-clay or “gannister’’. 

Sandstone. 


The rider seam, coal No. 2, is cut in many drill-holes. It is 12 
inches thick, and 45 to 50 feet above the main seam. There is usually 
no rock above the rider. 

The roof is fairly regular and strong. The face of the coal runs 
N. 30° E. The seat of the coal is generally clay, but in places it isa 
very hard rock, like gannister, striking fire with the pick. The thick- 
ness of the coal probably averages 4% feet. Its limits, as worked, are 6 
and 3% feet. Powder is used in large quantity, viz., at the rate of 1 keg 
to 20 or 30 tons of coal. No undermining is done, and but little cutting, 
the whole work being done by the powder. One-fifth of the coal is 
estimated to go into slack, and one-tenth into nut coal, making 30 per 
cent. for the two. There is a good deal of ‘white cap” in the seam. 
This is popularly connected with a disposition to “run on the grate,” 
but it is not really responsible tor this bad characteristic. 
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The mine is connected by a branch with the N. Y., P. & O. 
R’y, and also with the Tuscarawas Valley R’y, and most of the output 
finds its way to the lakes, where it is used as a steam coal. Its compo- 
sition, which is shown below, is seen to be somewhat exceptional for the 
seam. It agrees, however, with the analysis of the Dennison coal, 
already given. The figures are as follows (Sampled by F. Keffer): 


Coal of Burnet Mine (Lord). 


IVIL SUUURO Me e eaai Aro ace en cuca tea oe een eu Pern eel eo) Seiten ee vat 5.62 
WOlawll® Goren ome Oe) MERRIE c60G0 co00. 6000500 Dodoo0 odes HHOOdOEdOBOO D600 adgoDaCEseas 38.28 
Fixed carbon......... CA eae TPN ee We tare HM ee, HIRES Cela ante eng Sucicn eee cua 49.74 
INET, cocidh. coscc OOO CASE OE CEE OBOE Er SERCH EONS OO OPCE SO OAC CHC E REE Seer rete eens 6.36 

FNC) EER Ne oa eee raaretsectche PAST aloo to cteialal Sea a REM Le ee ected ante uot Taus baneees 100.00 
Sully lnerescesser ees seces cecwos nee sievencistereacssesspedtscssecccs ies eceslascwuscecsaseests 1.04 


The Excelsior Coal Company, frequently known as the Wagoner 
Coal Company, of Akron, has both a slope and a shaft mine, which are 
located, respectively, in section 1, Wadsworth township, and on lot 81, 
Norton township. This mine finds its outlet, as do also the two 
previously described mines, by the’8 miles of branch railroad that con- 
nects the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railway with the Cleve- 
land, Lorain and Wheeling Railway. The mine was opened in 1881, 
and has been pushed vigorously since that time. Its daily output is 
600 to 700 tons, and on August 24, 1882, 1,201 tons were taken out in 
9 hours’ time, and loaded into 79 flat-cars, which is believed to be the 
largest output ever made in one day by any mine in Northern Ohio. 
The only extra force employed was 4 drivers and 4 dumpers. Such a 
fact attests the good condition of the mine and the general efficiency 
of its management. It is under the charge of Frederick Ries, Superin- 
tendent. 

The coal reaches an extreme thickness of 7 feet in the swamps, but 
this figure applies to but very small areas. It averages about 4% feet. 
It is worked down to 3 feet. In an entry, all but 6 inches of the seam 
was lost at one point. Fully one-third is left in the mine in the terri- 
tory that is worked. | 

The usual cover of the coal is shale, which reaches a maximum of 
15 feet, over which a stratum of sandstone is generally found. The 
sandstone descends frequently, as elsewhere, at the expense of the shale, 

50 G. 
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and even of the coal. The rider seam, Newberry’s No. 2, is often 
found 30 to 50 feet above the main seam. It seldom exceeds 18 inches. 

A hill was struck in the main entry, in which the coal rose 15 feet 
above the usual level, and fell as much on the other side. The entry 
was cut down, showing, under the fire-clay, 14 feet of bluish-black 
shales. The fire-clay is plastic at one or two places in the property, but 
it is generally sandy and hard. 

The composition of the coal, as sampled by Professor A. A. Wright, 
is as follows: 


Coal of Excelsior Slope (Lord). 


MOOiSttire ac decicc beech alle Gee oe tre ee ne OED 6.10 
WOVE AUSF} on] ORV OVS} TAD KSI Go0900550000000000000 060000000'500000000 000000 600006 900800006 37.01 
1b: 216 Bice: ol 010) a RPP ie IHR ane oR re ne der AA lina damcaceobNnG 51.00 
WABI ee astatcle dc caiwatewe os pied dawn ere ete tione ehace se Om aee Ta Coe Me GE eA TTS Sonia eect 5.89 

ot 10) 2 0 Pee meer as Se ree Rr SLES 8 Oe A COR OdOn OOcOAG doe eetradEsboubd 100.00 
Rell) ob Ye SeeecBaaRbocacnG5 c6ucb00c0 Je dEdOOde Gudeda0codpodabas6 cd6G00000 060800.000009000c0000000000 1.69 


These figures show the coal a little nearer the usual type of the seam 
than the last two that were given, but it is still seen to be higher in water 
and ash than the best representatives of this field. 

The coal is largely used by the N. Y., P. & O. R’y as a steam 
coal. It supplies in part the Akron rolling-mill, and much of it finds 
market in Cleveland as a domestic coal, and also as a lake coal. It is hard 
and strong, mining large, and carrying considerable “ white cap” in its 
seams. There is apt to be a little bone coal at the bottom and also at the 
top of the seam. 

Royalty averages about 20 cents per ton. It has mainly been paid 
on the weights of the small scales hitherto, but the growing practice is 
to pay only on clean coal. 

The Diamond Coal Works, formerly known as the Humphrey’s 
coal mine, is in Wadsworth township, near the main track of the N. Y., 
P. & O. R’y, and about 1 mile west of the township line. This basin 
originally contained about 150 acres of coal, of which 100 have already 
been mined out. The mine was opened in 1869. It is reached by a 
slope of 225 feet in length, the coal being about 75 feet below the surface. 

The coal has the usual strength and quality, except upon the western 
boundary, where it is soft and rotten. It is mined by powder, with but 
little use of the pick. It has an average thickness of 4 feet, or a trifle 
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less, the swamps yielding 53 feet. The face of the coal runs N. 20° 
East. The roof of the seam is slate and sandstone, as in the mines 
already described. ‘The slate is sometimes weak and troublesome. 
Sandstone often replaces it to the advantage of the mining. The little 
rider seam is found in many bore holes at 30 to 40 feet above the main 
coal. The floor is either fire-clay or the flinty gannister already 
described. The latter is about 1 foot thick where it occurs. The dip 
is to the south and east, and is sometimes as much as 15 or 20 feet to 
the mile. 

The coal crops out in the creek below the railroad, but is not mined 
except by the shaft. 

The output is largely used to supply a local demand and for the 
supply of adjacent villages and towns along the line of the railroad. 
In the winter the mine produces 200 tons per day, but in summer the 
production is not more than half of this amount. 

The slack is all filled out and sold. It makes about 20 per cent. of 
the total output. Tie nut coal is generally sold with the lump. 

The composition of the coal, sampled by Professor A. A. Wright, 
is as follows: 


Coal of the Diamond Coal Works (Lord). 


IMIG ESCUT eras cress cones oniosian ooammacalseceee duemanese wastes VERsae Soo cnens oes seakneeweh ae, 6.25 
Wrolatilercombustilolenmatternaeectescewsstesscseseeweveaslscctevereces ontccssedeetens 36.75 
JEYBRCEG! GE TA NOTIN abo, 800 bodcd6 Bn) Luc oon CSC eE SOR OCOUREOCHACGH ACER COCCI HE EE CCH at aan am Emme 53.12 
PANG ln erreeey eee ec earaeier ra clo SSR pacts SR STa c GPSS Satoh iets shee sla sie Wai as Sa CE clea dE Sawie area een 3.88 

4 NOE | cnarmnodoSedcboentia BGS eHita ust tects ele nei Arbre tiie A MaRS puns ala ai ave 100.00 
SulpWMualyncsecconsc. ccc ceuececas ssc cscswscacececcccsisccertcccciemun cece stals'casccecuccesssoses 1.44 


These figures indicate a coal fully up to the normal character of the 
seam for this district. | 

Shaft No. 2 of the Silver Creek Mining Company is situated 1} 
miles north, and 14 miles east of Wadsworth, the tributary territory to it 
being embraced within sections 16, 10 and 11, Wadsworth township. 
It is a new mine, opened in September, 1882. Probably 100 acres of 
coal, from 3 to 5 feet in thickness, will be found included in this basin. 
It is a strong, hard coal, with close end joints, and is mined by powder 
with but little use of the pick. 

A band of pyrites is of frequent occurrence in the roof, immediately 
over the coal.. Above the sulphur band lies a firm silicious rock, called 
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firestone, 6 to 12 inches thick, which is covered with shale or soapstone, 
15 to 25 feet thick. Sandstone has not been found over the coal thus 
far. The floor is fire-clay, which is thicker than in many of the mines 
of the district, ranging from 2 to 5 feet. Thus far the mine has yielded 
1 car of slack to 5 of lump, and 1 car of nut coal to 7 of lump. All 
the grades are taken out and sold. 

The coal reaches the market by a branch track from the N. Y., P. 
& O. R’y. 

An analysis of the coal is given herewith, as sampled by Professor 
A. A. Wright: 


Coal of Shaft No. 2, Silver Creek Co. (Lord.) 


MEO ISttare i2he hh se ese Pera ece REIS ee eee ios Oa eee AE Le Re 5.38 
Volatile combustible matter ...........cccssscsccve Laine sii ce cliaye Oren eee 38.22 
] NG -<'s¥0 Bret: h 0] 010) 0 aR OA Ie eee  eangeit etn yr Saad ouoodorn 49,77 
PS esse ded cae cv dons oasierceele oaton eee eee gS Cae eee ee 6.63 

Totaling Oded leh se aL RR RA OF EER AE eee ee ns 100.00 
RoW Wo) 01.08 ane Ran ene ARCO SEALE Ae RANP RARE In oACGOMen He zcio COL GBNEGd Aap IS NOba OGICCONOD boH0G0 1.91 


These results associate the coal with some of the Norton township 
mines previously reported. The output is calculated to be 200 to 300 
tons per day. 

This company has other undeveloped coal property in the township, 
on the Hinddale and J. Overholtz farms, in sections 7 and 14. 

Many of these facts are derived from Mr. E. G. Loomis, of Wads- 
worth, the Superintendent of the company, who is probably better 
acquainted with the coal of this immediate territory than any other 
person. . 3 

In these two townships, Norton and Wadsworth, there are several 
mines in addition to those already named, that have been the sources of 
large production, but which are now practically exhausted, and there 
are also several smaller or country banks. | 

To the first class belong such mines as the Burgess and the Bartger 
mine, and to the second, the Stuver and the Bees and Morgan banks, 
all of which are in Norton township. ‘Most of these are old mines, for 
this region, having been worked 30 to 40 years. A body of coal, not 
yet shafted to, is reported near Hametown, Norton township, on the 
lands of Bodin, Steinbring, and Jones. Another body is reported on 
the J. Ballard farm, of Sharon township, north of Wadsworth. It is 
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claimed that 40 or 50 acres of 4 feet coal have been proved here by the 
Warner drillings. 

The Wadsworth Coal Company mined coal on quite a large scale 
from 1869 to 1874. Their territory was adjacent to that of the Excelsior 
Slope, already described. The coal was exhausted from the Wadsworth 
Company’s boundaries. 

Chippewa township, Wayne county, lies directly south of Wads- 
worth, and Baughman township, of the same county, lies next south of 
Chippewa. These two townships are the only ones of Wayne county 
that are known to contain the Sharon coal. In them the seam is an 
important one, being now worked in a number of large shipping mines. 
A large acreage has already been worked out in Chippewa township, and 
no basins of large size remain unattacked, but mining has been begun 
in Baughman township within the last two years. 

The chief mines of Chippewa township are the following: 


The Chippewa mine (old), in section 36, exhausted. 

The New Chippewa mine, in section 35. 

The Silver Creek Mining Co., in sections 13 and 14, exhausted. 

The Lantz mine (operated by Silver Creek Co.), in section 2. 

The Woods mine (formerly owned by Silver Creek Co.), in section 15. 


The Silver Creek Mining & Railway Company have built a branch 
railroad, connecting the Tuscarawas Valley R. R. (now the Cleveland, 
Lorain and Wheeling Railway) with a branch of the New York, Penn- 
sylvaina and Ohio R’y, which leaves the main track a mile east of 
Wadsworth. The length of the combined line is about 8 miles. By 
means of it, the Diamond, Excelsior, Burnet (Brewster), Lantz and 
Woods mines all find outlet to either of the main lines. 

The line of the road passes near the corner of the three counties, 
Summit, Medina and Wayne, and a little south and east of Doylestown. 

A brief description of the leading mines of the township will here 
find place. 

The Lantz Shaft was sunk in 1875-6. It is now operated by the 
Silver Creek Coal Company, of which Mr. E.G. Loomis, of Wads- 
worth, is Superintendent. It has probably 75 acres of coal connected 
with it. More than 30 acres have been already worked out. The 
maximum thickness of the coal is 6% feet, and it averages 4 to 43 feet. 
A considerable proportion yields 5 feet of coal. The quality of the 
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coal is good. It mines large and bears handling well. It is mined by 
blasting from the solid. , : 

The roof is for the most part slate, anda streak of bone often 
covers the coal. A thin stratum of sandstone sometimes lies near the 
coal, and at the outcrop it is very flinty and hard. 

The floor of the coal is a black slate, 5 to 8 inches thick, under 
~which the gannister-like bed, already reported, is found. The bottom 
is very uneven. At one point, there is 21 feet fall in 25 yards. 

There is more visible sulphur in the lowermost foot of the seam 
than elsewhere. 

The market of the coal is mainly on Lake Erie, which it reaches 
by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling road, the eutput being about 
250 tons per day. It is valued as a domestic fuel as well as for steam 
production. 

At a shaft in the southwest part of the basin, the rider seam, No. 
2 of Newberry, is found, 24 feet thick, and 63 feet above the main 
coal. It is 12 feet below the surface and has no rock cover. 

This mine was filled with colored miners from Virginia at the time 
of a strike over the introduction of screens, 3 or 4 years since, and 
they are still retained. 

The Woods Mine is located on section 15. It was formerly owned 
by the Silver Creek Company, but is now in the possession of Bay- 
singer & Huffman, of Doylestown. It is an old mine for this district, 
having been open for 40 or more years. As many as 50 acres have 
been already mined out. It is entered by a drift entry, the coal lying 
50 to 60 feet above the railroad. 

The coal is of good quality, mining large and bearing transpor- 
tation well, as a rule, but the lower part of the seam is sometimes a 
little short-grained and curly. It ranges in thickness from 3% to 9 
feet, and the average will exceed rather than fall below 43 feet; of the 
maximum thickness, 9 feet, not more than 4 acre is claimed. There is 
very little that is 7 feet thick. The mine is now taking thinner coal 
than in its earlier days. A little “bone” is sometimes found at the 
top of the seam. This phase is said to be connected with a sandstone 
roof. Generally, a black slate, 2 to 15 feet in thickness, is the im- 
mediate cover of the coal, over which is the usual sandstone stratum, 
which in one drill hole was 30 feet thick, but in some places, a shale 
comes down to the coal. 
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The floor consists of a dark-colored fire-clay, of low quality, 
about 4 feet in thickness. 

The coal is mined mainly by powder, and at the present time, as Is 
stated, only 1 car in 12 is slack, but formerly 1 in 8 was slack. 

The coal finds market largely at Lorain, by the C. L. and W. R’y. 
It is used for steam coal on the lakes and also as a domestic fuel. Its 
production ranges from 60 to 80 tons per day. 

The New Chippewa Mine lies west of the old mine of the same 
name. It is working towards the old mine, and it may owe its freedom 
from water to the drainage effected by the excavations to the east of it 
which overlook the Tuscarawas Valley. The new mine is located on 
the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railway, by which its coal finds 
market. About 500 acr s are tributary to it, and 30,000 tons of coal 
have already been mined from it, but there is only a small acreage of coal 
remaining. The average thickness of the coal is above 4% feet, and will 
run close to 5 feet. It has the usual strength and hardness of the seam, 
especially where it has the protection of a shale roof. This is some- 
times replaced by sandstone, at the expense of the coal. The shale re- 
ferred to above is dark-colored, quite sandy, and breaks large. A few 
inches of bone frequently cap the coal. When this occurs, we find 1 
foot or more of black slate succeeding, and then from 5 to 40 feet of 
shale or soapstone. A white sandstone is next above, and higher still 
the rider seam is found, about 65 feet above the main coal. 

The floor is not a true fire-clay, but is a hard shale, close under 
which the pebbles of the conglomerate frequently are found. __ 

The mine is entered by a drift, the coal lying 40 to 50 feet above 
the railroad, and the hill 100 feet higher. The coal is mainly sold for 
domestic use in Cleveland, though a good deal is distributed along the 
line of the railroad. The mine is producing 150 to 200 tons per day. 

The coal has the usual strength. Much of it carries white cap, 
and some pyrite is visible, mainly as leaf sulphur. 

Its composition as sampled by Prof. A. A. Wright is shown in the 
following analysis : 

Coal of New Chippewa Mine (Lord). 


ING IS GUNS be eerste ese ic esc ts see SPN cto ees ae eaisla bic Mua wioea ae as GuOE aU dis'eaialoslew dade es 5.43 
WOM HUIS Crom ome CAR Code bcichn eheCCOO BORO SE IEEE Nee a near EE 38.42 
EDP CA TO Meme ce eeleleiea cee ee era mais cittctoee acti esle clavl aicmcista lous oxcsocecedeondecedoe 51.20 
AGS pee aa cartel ee eee RL Me ME enn RET MED ea NeNechioal Heats Ua censcaee ledcesaveere 4,95 

MN Calter sere ee cee cee Renee Nein eRe on ecaahnc wenlced sole sles ee bed coacaucslncwasceSeues 100.00 
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The coal of the old mine was widely known and valued. It was 
styled the Blue Chippewa Coal, the designation coming from the ap- 
pearance of the coal at the outcrop of the seam. 

The facts as to this property were kindly furnished by Mr. Phillip 
Sonnhalter, one of the proprietors, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
this whole field. 

The Fox Lake Mine of Baughman township is located in section 
12. It is about 2 miles directly south of the old Chippewa mine. It 
is reached by a branch of the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Rail- 
way, about 2? miles in length. 

There are 500 acres under lease by the company, and it is counted 
that, 100 acres, more or less, hold the coal. There has been already 
mined 50,000 tons, though the mine was opened but two years ago (May, 
1881.) The output is 250 tons per day, and the capacity 500 tons. 
Three-fourths of the coal finds market in Cleveland and on the lakes. 
Tt has the average thickness of the seam, 43 to 5 feet. The coal is 
steady in quality, is strong and hard, and comes out well from handling. 
The royalty is 10 cents per ton on all the coal sent out. 


The roof, as shown in the slope, is slate or shale, covered with 15 
feet of sandstone. The rider seam of coal was found in many of the 
drill holes, generally holding a thickness of 13 inches. 

The floor is slate or hard shale for 6 inches, under which 4 feet of 
fire-clay are found. The clay rests on a conglomerate sandstone. 

The upper part of the seam is somewhat long-grained and makes 
a little more ash than the balance. The lower 3 feet of the seam is as 
fine a coal as is yielded by any portion of the field, and the whole seam 
shows unusual excellence. The analysis of the lower part, taken by 
itself, is given herewith, as sampled by Prof. A. A. Wright: 


Coal of Fox Lake Mine, lower 3 feet (Lord). 


IMIGISEUITE Bee RS eons ch boeceeocees a nD Ra Gy... See eh ae - 5,87 
WOKE) CoFaA OLOVS WAN ON KE) THANKS Cod000 006000 600060600600000000000000 60000000000 400000000 36.96 
Biwed Carbon siesascictevec Reed cee Cees ec eee ee A aera erate nee me ES 55.50 
Y= | § Pee Pr eR ARR SDE ECHiS hr uo Todoncbecsopded Saduee aaonde odadoc 1.67 

Motale ere Eee ROY IN URS NUNS TSUN ACRE SERN Led co at ope a ra ee a 100.00 
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By taking the whole seam, a little larger quantity of ash is found, 
but the sulphur still runs very low, as shown by the figures,given below: 


Coal of Fox Lake Mine, whole seam (Lord). 


(Sampled by Prof. A. A. Wright.) 


TUIONE TROD He bes Oncaea CUS OR ORO CBE OST Ei COCSERE BIC UGOD SCE OAC BCCCECR EEE at MEM e7n eur ian BE amen 5.92 
Volatile combustible TINA ECO TIN rcs eae saelalets o ae eia es nlaeeiatorTle a tra eta elerolirs ab ae daroceeis 37.72 
EU IKS GUTC ATL OTL ete emere secrayan crevice asian we See nels ene o aeaslas Sbiass Se Sas slelelere Coe eie wld eaeiaatawa kus 53.74 
EXE Toco tho ncoded OolC IO CSHB SOL SOROS OBCO TEESE EB OCC OCGA O TREC CH OT aC Aen ce aaa een nras 2.62 

BIN Geta ee eee raid characte bates TiSa ee Rises sa aaCa een Me Labe ela dobice ows ddleabehwadws 100.00 
SUllyp Inn Tyeaececsetnwslse coesione see cose Scie sesesuislccs iso yecilesesesisescdeechilsscicesece@eecatioeesns 0.68 


No better coal is yielded by any mine of the Tuscarawas Valley 
than these figures indicate the Fox Lake Coal to be. 


The mine yields at present 1 car of slack to 7 of lump, and one 
car of nut coal to 9 of lump coal. There is a little undermining done, 
but powder is expected to do most of the work in bringing down the 
coal. 

The best rate in the use of powder is 1 keg to 35 tons. Much 
more is often used. The cost for powder to the miner is thus 10 cents 
at the lowest, per ton. Good miners put out 3 tons of clean coal 
per day. The elevation of the coal is 457 feet above Lake Erie 
by one railroad survey, and 454 feet by another. This puts it 
at approximately the same level as the Chippewa and Lester mines, 
which are near it. The Lower Mercer limestone crops out in the high 
ground above the coal. 

Many of the facts in regard to this mine were kindly furnished by 
Mr. J. B. Zerbe, of Cleveland, Secretary of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, of which the Fox Lake mine constitutes one of the 
properties. The latest reports from it, indicate that a limit will soon 
be reached to the southward, the floor being very uneven and the coal 
being often cut down to 1 foot, or even to less. 


The explorations by which the coal was proved and developed are 
the last successful ones in this field. Access has been given to the 
records for the use of the Survey, and a brief statement in regard to 
them will be made, as illustrating the methods employed and also as a 
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guide to future work in this general field. The following diagram in- 
dicates the location of most of the test borings: 


The surface elevations are referred to a base line, 47 feet below 
grade of Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railroad, at junction 2 miles 
west of Warwick. 


Track at shaft, 67 feet above base line. Coal at shaft, 455 feet 
(approximately) above Lake Erie, or at about the same elevation as 
coal in Chippewa mine. 
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No. 1.—650 feet east of shaft. 


JOA SHO .othoade Sen RSoEs, CUaGDO One oon EC OCR CCA CCEEE HDAC cORDCE MEE EET RECEP ETT cra 2 feet 
IBIEYONe tS EM) eogcoddd odessa deqded SosenapAgecnCon da TOC CaAOSE USOT MART SnaGeL 16 
Slate. 
Coalk(@wakertowms OnwNon2)rersescossessocsecdescecescecooceecctoense Br ris 
MIMS Clayeectecrte se eee seen Ceeiee see eee ten seeetu eee eneec odes wanbol onepee ss (eee se 
pl ackp pam dian Carkasitale) svassedensececcsacserreeeesnsctcnassererses)) £0) is 
Tatenrel SENDCUROVENS 2060600660000d000080 400000000 00000009000000000000001 00000000 ip} 
SLOG TAOS GNC! SVENE)46040000'00000000000000000000000'000000000 0000500050000 Ceo ete 
Clog! (narra, OF? INO. 1))o000600000%000000070000684000034000005000005000 .... 3% to 43. 
No. 2.—Record incomplete. 
@UAkertoOwicOalasessscassssscccesness doses Oeecesencsssnewsievess 2 feet 2 inches. 
Slaronecoalescsseeceseeenees SPER re aoa CAS Teeeowantec sees pas Of 4 e 


Latter, at a depth of 117 feet, 8 inches. 


No. 3.—€urface elevation, 87.16 feet. 


SULA Chere tec seeeialec SS eee eee nee ee eee Mt aan oRot Latte mene ves edsfeles 2 
WahaterSiralenonislatestces eatin cases sce ceee cele te ees catietece swees scence 6 
IB aACkss la teressetentiaashns ahs MIM Rae BES OY S/S eae Es SURNI Raa ORs Ce sissies so 1 
Cre SOM CEROC Kees eee ese e eee eee ae eee Naa eee eee OE SACO Un Shae aine’s 9 
IBIACKSRTA TC Rte Reel eee came eee oe Oks See elc a sora eee Co ee eeaec eae: webands 1 
Coalt(@uakertowa) tec eee tecneee en ee cee onacrorceenecsstecesnseeeesese ae 0.8 
ITIP 765.0855 sacred ooc aceon CCCHOCOCCHOCOBCAECOOBR RCOCBOHOG OE cCHaOBtcGSAEA CECE EE EES 5 
PBIB Vere 1021 010 Wee ntenienp Eno SSO LC OUC EER R OLN EACLE OSE RET CRO L DEST Ace GEOORCCenEEe 42 
Eland aw lnitersand (rOCKu.cccccctsosersssocicseosesiiecesseesl ceesipicssoseseoesec 13 
SCC Mece eee meee mane criccuccieciestoekorie taocseeesweeerecdvetseaseene sl eieveseos eas 1 
Coala(SharontoryNos Mes. ae ocdeseretstececcdsustetesntencusnseveekes 4.8 


No. 4.—Fifty feet east of shaft, and under railroad track. 
Elevation of surface, 66.54 feet. 
Record incomplete. 
Sharon coal, 53 feet, at depth of 56 feet. 


No. 5.—Six hundred and fifty feet south of shaft. 
Elevation of surface, 70.61 feet. 


IRVATE Nps onres ao oee eects dees eae ae seta cee cence el woatal ao she Si Sia w cis clalesisiee See wales 4 
COaliae. ees tee see Ose ree ea mae MRSA acaeaac LURE SOS Peas ce tesensessbeeneacees 0.8 
INTRO Cl AY eee cc cec cress caes tects ccos) cecececcstcceeeses sas eaeeeeesecssices) cweeds 4 
Gray slate............ EME Oe oatehuees Nabe Shad cieh leosa ca cdoeesesebeicesucntedetocde 4 
GRA VASbOMCPe.d.cecccccec deneast hobo domsceen zsh us seaiee sees cised lesicneloasueseses'esss 4, 
BES AC Kem ATIC igen encuelcs ceecae sce ieee sere aee ace vacicue ease sas soaeonsccs estes 30 
arcdesan Gnocksier. cecees seve ecco rk ececccca) Wassesoeesw seuss hbeabe tsessmebeeeses 13 
WOAINCOV ET erence tire see cece ec ae cs acceso sone cetetemetewececesbeasecacs acecdees 7 
Coale(Sharonm))eeacseetecete eee eees PAA ai Abe Se cademe este tea saacdtacal okue 7.4 


Notr.—A room cutting through this seam showed coal, 8 inches; smut, 14 
inches; coal, 53 feet. 


No. 6.—Surface elevation, 86.27. 
Sharon coal struck at 763 feet, 5 feet thick. 
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No. 7.—At office. 
Surface elevation, 97.1 feet. 


Yellow. Clay <ceic.cedscstesssencsecccevenceseces oss eusecnaceecessonee a aeeioiee 20 feet. 
Wihite cclayeciisccssteceddessecc ccesvaoneonmecen ts BEES GO OcGUCOSOGOOGECOOHOOKDC 4 “ 
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No. 8.—To coal and stone mixed, 93 feet. 


No. 9.—Two hundred feet west of shaft. 
Surface elevation, 72.03 feet. 
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We have thus far followed the outer margin of the Massillon coal 
field. Returning to the interior townships, we find this coal mined in 
Franklin township, Summit county, and also in Lawrence, Jackson, 
Tuscarawas, Perry, and Sugar Creek townships, of Stark county. Some 
of these townships constitute the western margin of the field. 

A brief account of the mining industry of these several townships 
will here be given. 


MINES oF FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


The most important mine of this township is the Nimisila mine, 
now operated by the Nimisila Coal Company of Cleveland and Mas- 
sillon, Robert Rhodes, President. There are about 300 acres of land 
under lease to the company. The present company began work in 1877, 
and when the mine is in full operation, 125 men are employed, producing 
175 to 200 tons per day. The mine has been worked for many years, 
and the largest estimate of the present owners does not exceed 40,000 
tons for the available coal remaining. Operations are suspended at the 
present time, and when resumed the coal will probably be worked out. 
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The coal is fully up to the best standard of the seam in quality and 
strength. It is quite uniform in thickness, ranging from 33 to 4 feet. 
_ There is no excess of sulphur. 

The roof is sandstone oftener than shale. The face of the coal 
runs N. EK. and 8. W. 

The mine is entered by a slope, and has but a single entry. It is 
drained by a 6-inch pump, but is flooded whenever the working is sus- 
pended. It is connected by a branch railroad with the Cleveland, 
Akron, and Columbus R’y, and also with the canal. It is located in 
section 15. Other openings have been made to the coal in the same 
section. 

The Franklin Slope is a nearly exhausted mine in the same vicinity. 

In the southeastern part of the township, near Manchester, in sec- 
tions 26 and 27, coal of good promise has been found by boring. There 
are about 200 acres in the basin, as is supposed. Brewster & Sons’ Coal 
Company holds a lease upon it. 

Coal was once mined on section 34, and it is also known to underlie 
section 33 in mineable thickness. 

The Johnson mine, in section 1, connected with the mines of 


Coventry township, comes under the general description already given 
of that field. 


LAWRENCE TownsHIp, STARK COUNTY. 


This township is undoubtedly the most important of the entire 
field, or at least has been so. Fourteen more or less important mines 
have been opened within its boundaries, and while several of them have 
been exhausted, there is still a large production of excellent coal. It is 
this township, in fact, more than any other, that has given character to 
the entire field. 

Following the Tuscarawas Valley from the northward, we find, on 
entering the township, a number of partially or completely exhausted 
mines in the bordering hills. 


The Lester Mine (situated in the north part of fractional section 6) 
belongs to the same basin with the Chippewa mine, or, at least, to one 
closely connected with it. It was worked asa railroad mine for some 
years, but at present it is only a country bank. The Crawford Coal 
Company had possession of it in the time of its largest development. 
The coal was found to be soft, and was mainly used as a steam coal on 
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the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad (C. L. & W. R’y), but at present it is 
used with acceptance as a household fuel by the farmers of the 
neighborhood. The coal is mainly under light cover. It holds an 
average thickness of 4 feet. It lies about 100 feet above the Tuscarawas 
Valley, and 448 feet above Lake Erie. There is considerable territory 
adjoining it that is high enough to hold the coal, but no thorough 
explorations have been reported. 


THE DEEP BoRING ON THE WAGNER FARM, NEAR CANAL FULTON. 


It is within a half mile from the Lester mine that the deep drilling 
has recently been made, at the bottom of which it was claimed that 
6 feet of coal were found, at a depth of about 400 feet below the level 
of the Valley. The drilling was made by Messrs. McFadden and 
Campbell, of Canal Fulton, and the find was reported about the middle 
of October. As many of the letters and dispatches were dated at 
Akron, the claim has been connected with this town, and the “deep coal 
of Akron” has acquired a wide-spread notoriety. 

It appears that traditions of a coal-seam, far below the Valley 
level, have been current in the neighborhood for the last 50 years. 
They all go back to the drilling of the deep hole for salt water by a 
former resident of the Valley, now Jong since deceased, named Kroft. 
The date of the drilling was 1823-4, as nearly as it can be fixed. 
There is no one now left in the Valley that claims to have seen the coal, 
and but few that claim to have heard of it at an early day. A letter 
recently received from Mr. Peter Kroft, of Winnemac, Ind., son of the 
man who drilled the hole, is explicit in its denial of any coal being 
found in the boring. Mr. Kroft declares that he remembers all the 
history of the boring. He says that the rock was reached 8 feet below 
the surface, and that it held uninterruptedly for 400 feet, and that no 
coal was found at any point. 

The samples brought up by the present drillers from the hole, being 
bright and lustrous and not soiling water, were pronounced anthracite by 
parties near at hand, and probably in accordance with this view, a 
chemist of the neighborhood found more than 80 per cent. of fixed 
carbon in them. A true analysis, made by the Chemist of the Survey, 
showed less than 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, and made the compo- 
sition agree closely with the so-called albertite of the Ohio black shale, 
to the level at which this product is often found the boring had pene- 
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trated. The small fragments, first analyzed by the survey, also agreed 
fairly well in physical characters with albertite, and gave color to the 
view that had been already suggested, that one of the thin sheets of 
this substance that the black shale contains had been accidentally met in 
the drill-hole. Other and larger samples, afterwards received, dis- 
proved this view, however, and established the character of the mineral 
brought out of the hole as true coal, containing mineral charcoal and 
distinct traces of vegetable structure. The coal was of the type of 
the Pike Run or Coshocton coal, the Middle Kittanning seam of our 
series, and No.6 of Newberry. This seam in eastern Ohio approximates 
to pitch coal in composition, containing less than 50 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, and more than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. The albertite 
of the black shale gives quite similar results. The analyses referred to 
above are the following: 


No. “Albertite,” from Black Shale, Avon Point, Lorain Co., O. 


I 

2 (73 (75 66 66 (73 

3. Coal from drill-hole, samples rec’d from I. M. Taggart, Canal Fulton. 
Sora si x ry R.S. Paul, Akron. 

5 ws : John Campbell, Canal Fulton. 

6 Blue Rock mines, Muskingum Valley. 

7 Pike Run mines, Tuscarawas county. 


All of them were made by Professor Lord for the Survey. 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 a 

SPeciichoravltyecsutcoss ee: 115) ie peer neere UPL | US LLP FERS Ioeccocaeae0 |looo0ce000 
IMIOIShUNO eae eee. wee cecnes 3.3 4.42 2.3 3.66 2.56 3.50 2.69 
Volatile combustible matter) 43.5 41.08 | 48.0 45.64 | 438.83 | 46.44 | 44.74 
Fixed carbon or coke......... 50.6 52.65 | 48.70 | 47.70 | 49.50 | 45.87 | 46.95 
INGO Se CBAC REE ERT EEA eer 2.6 1.85 1.10 3.00 4.11 49 5.62 

Mota tex eee ecto 100.00 {100.00 {100.00 {100.00 {100.00 100.00 100.00 
SUI see se es ccsonasoesisiee ossien|laseasesieese WUD a |ececsaiweces |eewoeee sees 0.70 3.84 3.09 


From an examination of these figures it will be seen that No. 3) 
the coal from the drill-hole, furnished by I. M. Taggart, Esq., Canal | 
Fulton, keeps well within the figures of the Avon mineral in every 
particular. Its ash runs very low, and its specific gravity is also 
low. The remaining analyses of the coal brought out of the hole, 
viz., Nos. 4 and 5, show an increase in the ash, which is the most dis- 
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tinctive element, and thus bring the samples up to the level of the 
ordinary coals of several of our well-known fields. 

The depth of the so-called “find” below the Sharon coal that 
overhangs it, in the Lester and other mines, ranges from 475 to 500 
feet. The claim made by some that the “ find” isin reality the Sharon 
or No. 1 coal, carried deeper than has been supposed by an unusual 
dip, is not supported by a single fact, and is negatived by all the facts, 
and does not therefore deserve refutation. The level at which the 
“tind ” is located is below the place of the Berea Grit. The testi- 
mony of the drillers is to the effect that they found “rock” all 
the way down, and that nothing corresponding to the Cuyahoga shales 
was encountered. The record was not kept with care, however, and 
there is nothing decisive in the testimony as to the series penetrated. — 

The best practical judges of the facts in the case unite in the 
view that the coal taken out of the hole was first put there, ‘ with 
intent to deceive”. The suggestion that the drillers struck one of the 
sheets of Avon “albertite”, with which the shales are occasionally 
intersected, is set aside by the vegetable structure found in the later 
samples of the coal from the drill hole. 

Since writing the above paragraphs, further exploration has been 
made and much clearer light has been thrown upon the claim. Two 
wells have been drilled by residents of Clinton, the last one within $ 
mile of the original Wagner well. Through the courtesy of Andrew 
Donnenwirth, J. P., who was one of the company engaged in the 
exploration, the records of these two drillings are herewith furnished : 


The first drill-hole showed— 
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The second record showed 80 feet of sand andclay. The Cuyahoga 
shale was thicker and the Berea grit not quite as thick. The drill 
stopped in Bedford shale at a depth of 443 feet. 

In other words, both sections are normal in all respects, and the 
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excitement that claimed to revolutionize the Geology of North-eastern 
Ohio, is shown to be without a shadow of support from the facts. 

The Buckeye, Fulton and Barney McGue mines are all located on 
the west side of the Tuscawaras river, and from 50 to 75 feet above it. 
They are opposite to the village of Canal Fulton. They belong essen- 
tially to one basin, though complete continuity cannot be claimed for 
the several deposits. The Fox Lake workings are between 2 and 3 
miles due west of these, and connections between these areas are known 
to exist. The three mines named above are all substantially exhausted, 
and in fact have been so for many years. Pillars, crop coal, and 
occasionally small troughs of coal, that have been passed by in former 
workings, are all that keep up the production in this territory at 
present. The coal removed was mostly 4 feet in thickness and all 
the conditions agreed with those already described. 


THE LAWRENCE MINE (MAPLE GROVE.) 


Passing to Section 29, just north of and connected with the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago R’y, we find one of the large mines 
_of the field. It is operated by the Ridgway Burton Company, of 
Massillon. It holds lease upon 350 or more acres of land, and is now 
producing 200 tons per day. The coal is 75 to 100 feet deep, more 
than half of the section being drift. Quicksand is often very trouble- 
some. 

The mine has been worked for a number of years, and all the coal 
that was first known has been taken out. The old workings were 
terminated abruptly on the north by a “horseback” or intrusive 
sandstone, but when coal was found of good thickness beyond this a 
level was pushed through the rock, and all the coal of the mine now 
comes from this new territory. 

The coal is somewhat unsteady in thickness, being frequently 
traversed by the sandstones that mark the channels cut through the 
original swamp. It averages over 4 feet. The face of the coal 
runs N. 25° E. The roof is dark slate, overlain by gray shale. The 
floor is 2 to 4 inches of hard slate over fire-clay. It mines fairly large, 
but does not bear handling as well as the coal of some other mines. 
One keg of powder brings 20 to 25 tons, but some of the rooms require 
no powder. One-fifth of the coal filled out by the miner passes through 
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a screen of 14 inches between the bars. Of this amount, 3 are nut 
and the balancejslack. These figures are meant to express the average ; 
the range is considerable. The miner expects to send out 3 to 34 tons 
per day; the present price of mining is 85 cents for one-half the year, 
and 95 cents for the other half. The coal is not often followed below 
3 feet, and no allowance for a low seam is required. 

The cval is highly approved for household fuel and for steam 
generation. The top of the seam isa little more splinty in character 
than the remainder. Analysis shows the coal to be of admirable 
quality, and that it attains as high a standard of excellence as the coal of 
any mine of the Massillon field. The following results, obtained by 
the chemist of the survey, show on what foundation these claims rest. 
The coal was sampled by Mr. Frederick Keffer: 


Analysis of Coal of Lawrence Mine (Lord). 
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THE MINGLEWOOD MINE. 


The Minglewood mine holds a lease upon 600 or more acres of 
land in Sections 31 and 32. There are probably 100 acres of coal con- 
tained in this property, as indicated by the test drillings. The mine 
is newly opened, the first coal having been taken out in 1882. It is 
sending out, at present, about 200 tons per day, the entire product 
being taken by the Pittsburgh, Fort bee and Chicago R’y, which 
traverses the property. 

The coal appears here at its best, bright free from sulphur, and 
strong. The figures of the last analysis would doubtless apply to this 
mine as well. It exceeds, as far as worked, 4 feet in average thickness, 
ranging from 3/ 8” to 5’. The face runs N. 20° E. 

The nut coal and slack are washed at this mine, the only instance 
of this sort in the Valley. The work is done at small expense, the 
mine water being used for this purpose. All the dust is removed, and 
much of the slate also. The apparatus is ingenious, simple and 
effective. ‘The process well deserves a wide application. 
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THe Oak Hitt MINE. 


In Sections 34 and 35, is a mine now known as the Oak Hill mine, 
which has been in operation 12 years, and which is now near its limits. 
All the coal at present yielded by it comes from pillars and entry walls. 
Representative sections, by which the coal is here reached, are as 
follows: 
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The roof is firm and reliable, and the coal lies so deep that no 
trouble results from quicksand. The coal is often followed in this 
mine down to 2 ft. 6 inches. Its maximum thickness is 44 feet and 
its average 3% feet. It is undoubtedly continuous with the coal of the 
Aberdare mine. 


THE MountTAIn MINE. 


This mine, which is operated by the Rhodes Coal Company of 
Cleveland, has under lease about 360 acres of land, in N. E. +, Section 
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36, but the coal has been mainly worked out. It originally held about 
60 acres. The mine was first opened in 1871, and has yielded a large 
amount of excellent coal. It is now producing 275 to 300 tons per 
day, mostly pillar and crop coal. The shaft is located at about the 
center of the basin, and is 140 feet deep. 

The coal has been followed as low as 18 inches, but it reaches the 
usual average of 4 feet in all of the main workings. The mine has a 
good roof, better, in fact, than the average. The product of the mine 
is shipped by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling R’y, with which it 
is connected by a side track. 

A number of exhausted mines are found in this township, some of 
which have been largely productive and profitable. Among them are 
the Aberdare shaft, the Crawford slope, the Crawford shatt, the Staeffer 
mine, the Willow Bank mines, Nos. 1 and 2, and the Burton Furnace 
Company’s mine. 

To this list, most of the mines already described, will soon require 
to be added. But few have any large acreage before them. 

All of the mines above named, and several of those that have 
been previously described, constituted, in reality, one almost continuous 
field, by far the largest and most valuable of the entire district. The 
Willow Bank Section of this field must have aggregated 200 acres, 
taking in the Willow Bank, Mountain, Burton Furnace and Clark 
mines. 


MINES OF JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


There are three mines of the Massillon coal now open in this 
township, viz., the Willow Bank, No. 3, or “Ground Hog mine”, 
Willow Bank, No. 5, and a new mine opened in Section 16. These 
will be briefly described. ‘To them may be added an abandoned mine, 
formerly known as the Bridgeport mine. 


Tue GRouND Hog MINE. 


This mine is situated in Sections 19, Jackson, and 24, Lawrence 
townships. There are under lease, to the Rhodes Coal Company, 280 
acres, but less than 100 acres hold the coal. Like the mines already 
described, this one has been worked almost to its limits. Most of the 
coal now yielded comes from pillars, and at the furthest it will be kept 
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in operation but afew months. The coal averages 3 ft. 4 inches in thick- 
ness, but is seldom mined below 2 feet 9 inches. 

The coal is disposed in a long and narrow basin, depressed in its 
central parts. The axis of the basin extends N. E. and 8. W. On 
this account, it has been found necessary to drive the entries quarter- 
ing, the main entry having a direction of east of N. E. The coal 
mines large and bears handling well. It is strongest on the edges of 
the basin. The proportion of large coal is greater here than in most 
other mines, a large part of the slack and nut coal being thrown back 
into the waste by the miners. Twelve cars are loaded with round coal 
to one of nut and slack, according to the figures reported. Such a 
result can be obtained only by a wanton waste of the product of the 
mine. 

The roof is fair, but not as good as the best. It consists normally 
of slate or shale. 

Where the coal is thin, it is capped with a few inches of bone, a 
black slate, sometimes passing into poor coal. 

Whenever the edge of the swamp is reached, the sandstone comes 
down to the coal, cutting out the normal cover. 

The following section, obtained from the drill-holes by which this 
property was proved, illustrates the general stratification : 


Feet. Inches. 
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WiLLow Bank Minz, No. 5. 


This mine is situated in Section 31, Jackson, and in Section 6, Perry 
township. It isa comparatively new mine, having begun its work in 
1881. It is producing 250 to 275 tons per day, and has been in quite 
constant operation. Its coal goes out by the Cleveland, Lorain and 
Wheeling Railway, with which it is connected by a narrow gauge track. 

The area of coal in this mine is estimated to have been originally 
30 to 35 acres. Its thickness is about 33 feet for an average. 

The roof is normally slate. Where the coal runs out, quicksand 
from the drift formations overlying, sometimes comes in, to the great 
damage of the mine. A seam of sandstone, 2 inches in thickness, 4 
inches above the bottom of the coal, extends over a considerable area 
in the mine, a fact that stands by itself in this field. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the following analysis by 
Professor Lord. ‘The coal was sampled by Mr. Frederick Keffer for 


the Survey: 
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Another body of coal of good promise has lately been opened by 
the Rhodes Coal Company, in Section 16, about 3 of a mile north of 
Willow Bank, No. 3. It is known as the Conrad mine. The area of 
this basin is thought to exceed 50 acres. 

A single section in one of the trial borings will be given here: 


Feet. Inches. 
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CoAL MINES oF TuscARAWAS TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines are now in operation in this township, viz., the Sippo, 
the Windsor, and the Groye, No. 2. The Massillon City mine has only 
recently been abandoned. It was also known as the Brookfield mine. 
It has yielded a large amount of coal, of high quality. 


THE Srprpo MINE. 


The Sippo mine is located in Section 1, and was formerly known 
as the Fruit Hill mine. It has been in operation 8 years, 2 years as a 
country bank, and 6 years as a shipping mine. It has a large capacity, 
sending out 350 to 500 tons, when running full. It has side tracks to 
both the Wheeling and Lake Erie, and the Cleveland, Lorain and 
Wheeling Railways. The section in the shaft is given as follows: 
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The coal has a good roof and runs steady. It has a slate floor 
above the fire-clay. Under the clay is a very hard sandrock. The 
quality, as elsewhere, is a little poorer at the top of the seam, the coal 
there inclining to a long-grained or splinty character. The ‘ white 
cap,” so characteristic of Massillon coal, is found fully developed in 
this mine. The face of the coal bears N. 26° EK. The coal averages 
about 4 feet, ranging between 25 and 4% feet. The mine is provided 
with a slope, as well as with a shaft, the former being 500 yards long. 

An exceptional fact in the dip is to be noted in this mine. The 
seam inclines to the northward, the level of the coal falling 14 feet in 
# ofa mile. This unusual and unexpected fact complicates the drainage 
of the mine to some extent. , 

The coal is disposed in a narrow and somewhat tortuous basin, 
varying from 60 to 100 yards in width, and extending through 14 miles. 
Its general direction is N. E.and 8. W. The entries cannot be driven 
on the face of the coal, because, in this way, they would soon come to 
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trouble, but they follow the sinuosities of the swamp, as they best can. 
The composition of the coal is shown below, the sampling heing 
done by Mr. Frederick Keffer for the Survey : 


Analysis of Sippo Coal (Lord). 
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THE WrInpsor MINE. 


This mine is also situated in Section 1, Tuscarawas township, in 
the S. W. 4. Itisasma!l mine, connecting by a narrow gauge track 
with Massillon. It holds a part of the basin, just described, and, in 
fact, it is worked through into the Sippo mine, getting its ventilation 
by means of the furnace, and its drainage by means of the pumps of 
the latter mine. It produces 40 to 50 tons per day, but has only a 
small territory on which to work. 


THE GROVE Ming, No. 2. 


This mine is located in Section 24, Tuscarawas township, which 
adjoins Section 19, Perry township, in which the abandoned mine, 
Grove No. 1, is located. The two mines are separated by a broad 
‘horseback ” of sandstone. 

There are over 600 acres under lease by this corporation, but the 
coal is already almost exhausted. Only pillar coal is now produced by 
No. 2, and this at less than 200 tons per day. 

The mine is entered by a shaft 140 feet deep. It strikes the 
summit of the basin, from which fact the drainage is complicated. 
Branch pipes must be carried forward to all the workings from the 
pumps at base of shaft. 

The coal is not worked below 2’ 9”, asa rule. Its greatest thick- 
ness is 5 feet. Where horsebacks occur, they generally cut out the coal 
altogether, instead of merely reducing its thickness. The roof is 
excellent, consisting of 6 to 20 inches of black slate, covered by a 
gray sandrock. Bone coal occurs at the top of the seam, and makes 
some trouble for miner and operator. Nodules of ore are frequently 
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found at the top of the slate. The floor isa hard slate, but in the 
“hills” of the mine, the conglomerate comes up to the coal. 

The coal has the full strength and quality of the seam. It is 
brought out to the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling R’y, the mine cars 
being lowered into the valley by a double track incline, operated by 
gravity. 

PIGEON Run MINE. 


This mine is located in Sections 26, 35 and 36, Tuscarawas town- 
ship. It holds leases on about 660 acres of land, but the main coal 
basin, which includes 50 to 60 acres, is already exhausted, and pillars 
are now being drawn in the mines. The shaft gives the following 


section: 
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The mine delivers its coal to the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling 
Railway. 

The average thickness of the coal is not less than 43 feet. Perhaps 
it runs as high as 5 feet, for there are large areas in which it holds 
fully 6 feet. In one pocket of the mine, near a horseback, the coal 
thickened up to 9 feet for a small area. Where the coal is thickest, it 
is apt to bear a 6-inch bone coal, which often gets into the cars. The 
face of the coal bears N. 25° E. to N. 30° E. The coal is worked “on 
the square”’, all entries being run on face and ends. It dips in the 
large way to the southwest, but there are many local flexures. 

As a whole, the roof is good. It consists of about 4 feet of black 
slate, overlain by the gray rock reported elsewhere. Sometimes the 
slate disappears, letting the rock down upon the coal, always to the 
detriment of the latter. Nodules of ore are found in and immediately 
above the slate. 

The quality of the coal is, in all respects, approved. It was used 
for a time in one of the Massillon furnaces, successfully. 

On the N. W. 4, Section 2, Tuscarawas, and 8. W. #, Section 35, 
Lawrence township, three drill-holes have shown a body of mineable 
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coal of good promise, the lease of which is held by Hon. John G. 
Warwick. The record of one drill-hole is as follows: 
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Another body of coal, but less promising, has been proved in Section 
13, Tuscarawas township. The thickest part of the seam shown by the 
drills was 3’ 6’. The leases are held. by Hon. John G. Warwick and 
the Rhodes Coal Company. 


MINES oF PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


The mining of the lower coal in this township is a thing of the 
past. The Grove mine, No. 1, has already been referred to. The once 
famous Warmington mine is in the same category, worked out and 
abandoned. Two mines are opened in a higher coal, probably the 
Tionesta coal, on the Koontz and the Hankins’ farms, respectively, in 
Section 4. The coal is 24 feet thick, and of fair quality. Both mines 
are merely country banks, worked in winter for the supply of the 
neighborhood. 


MINES OF SUGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines in the Sharon or No. 1 coal are open in this township. 
They are known as the Camp Creek, Elm Run, and Justus mines. 


Camp CREEK MINE. 


This mine is located in Section 2, Sugar Creek, and it also holds 
territory in Section 35, Tuscarawas. The basin is either continuous or 
closely connected with the Pigeon Run basin. It is operated by Oliver 
Young, Elyria, O. The coal is brought to market by the Cleveland, 
Lorain and Wheeling R’y. It has been in operation a little more than 
6 years, and 40 to 50 acres have already been mined out. Its output 
ranges from 250 to 300 tons per day. Its leases control about 400 acres 
of adjacent territory. 
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The shaft is 166 feet deep, counted from the natural surface. The 
section is given below : 
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The coal of this mine has certain features that are not elsewhere 
found in the entire field. The shaft lies midway between two basins 
of coal, one lying to the north-west and the other to the south-east. 
The former has an approximate area of 400 by 175 yards, the longer 
axis extending nearly east and west. The second basin has an area ‘of 
300 by 150 yards, approximately, and its greatest length is also in an 
east and west line. The two basins have an area of about 125 ‘acres. 
The two basins are connected by an entry, 135 yards long, cut partly 
through sandstone and partly through coal, the latter not exceeding 
2, feet 4 inches in thickness. 

The south-east basin is in all respects normal and regular, the 
coal holding an average thickness of 4 feet, mining large and bearing 
transportation well. 

The north-west basin has the unusual features referred to above. 
It holds two distinct seams of coal, the lower one, which is 14 inches 
thick, having all the characteristics of the Massillon seam generally. 
The upper one, which averages 4 to 43 feet in thickness, is denominated 
the “hard coal”, the lower pench being termed the “soft coal”. 
The hard coal approaches cannel in character, being strong and 
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heavy, having a smooth surface and a waxy luster, but showing 
a cubical and not a conchoidal fracture. In color, it is dead, 
lacking the blackness of the ordinary seam. Its ash is dark-red, 
of so pronounced a color, that it has been ground with oil, and used 
for a paint. Its composition is indicated in the following analysis, by 
Professor Lord, of samples taken by Mr. Frederick Keffer, for the 


survey : 


Camp Creek “ Hard Coal”’. 
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It is used only for a grate fuel, and the composition shown above 
does not fit it for large service or popularity in this field. 

Whenever this double seam grows thinner as a whole, the lower 
or Massillon coal grows thicker. The coal connecting the two basins 
is entirely of the latter character. 

The roof of the hard coal is 4 to 18 inches of bony and worthless 
coal in the swamp, but near the edges of the basin the gray rock 
comes down directly upon the coal. The roof of the east basin is 6 
inches to 2 feet of black slate. Ina few places, this slate disappears, 
letting the sandstone down upon the coal. No complaint of bone is 
made in the cover of this coal. 

The floor of both basins is generally fire-clay, but in some cases, 
a flinty, gannister-like rock takes its place. 

The area already mined is estimated to be between 40 and 50 acres 
mainly in the east basin. This body is therefore near its limits. 


Exim Run MINE. 


Elm Run mine is located in Sections 3, 4 and 5, and holds by 
lease about 700 acres of land. Its coal is essentially continuous with 
Grove mine, No. 2, and with Camp Creek mine, last described. It is 
thought that a large acreage of coal will be found here, coming up 
almost to the proportions of the Willow Bank basin. The coal is of 
approved quality in all respects. It has full thickness, as far as de- 
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veloped, and good strength. The roof is good, consisting of slate, 
thus far. 
The section found in the shaft is given as follows: 


Feet. Inches. 
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The section is interesting from the fact that the Quakertown coal 
appears here, after a long interval, in which no trace of it is shown. 

The mine was opened in 1882. Its coal goes out by the Cleveland, 
Lorain and Wheeling R’y. 


Justus MINE. 


The Justus mine, No. 2, is located near Justus, in Sections 14 and 
15. It was opened in 1882. It controls by lease 280 acres, and the 
coal is estimated at 75 acres. It connects with the Cleveland, Lorain 
and Wheeling Railway, by a branch track. The shaft is 130 feet deep. 
The section found in shaft is as follows: 
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The quicksand proved troublesome and expensive in sinking the 
shaft. The seam is undulating, but not unsteady. The hills rise 35 
feet above the swamps. Horsebacks do not occur in the body of the 
basin. The dip is to the south. ‘The face is said to be N. 7° E, a de- 
viation from the general direction of N. 20° to 380° E. The 
roof is dark, gray rock, no slate being thus far found. ‘The coal rests 
on a fire-clay floor. Thetop of the seam is more splinty or longer 
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grained than the remainder, but no distinction is made in the output. 
It becomes bone in parts of the mine and is then rejected. The bone 
ranges from 4” to 11”. Taken as a whole, the coal of this mine is said 
to have a larger proportion of the short-grained or curly coal than that of 
any other mine, and by this its adaptation to household use is ensured. 
The composition of the coal, as sampled for the survey, by Mr. 
Frederick Keffer, is shown in the following analysis by Professor 
Lord : 


Coal of Elm Run Mine, No. 1. 
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The seam carries a standard height of 4’, but it swells up in the 
swamps to 7 and 8 feet at times. 

Over a 14-inch screen, a bank car of 2,750 lbs. will lose 450 lbs., 
200 of which are slack, and 250 nut, but sometimes 2,400 lbs. of clean 
coal will be sent out on a car. 

One keg of powder is commonly required for 25 to 27 tons, making 
the cost to the miner from 10 to 15 cents per ton. 


MINES oF BETHLEHEM TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines have recently been opened in Bethlehem township, 
the most southerly of the Massillon field. They are the Garfield and 
Rose Hill Shaft and the Beaver Run Slope. They are all in proximity 
to the village of Navarre, the first two being west of the Tuscarawas 
river, and the third being on the east side. 

The Garfield mine is operated by Oliver Young, of Elyria. The 
shaft is 112 feet deep. The coal holds the full thickness of the seam, 
being about 43 feet thick. The basin is a narrow one, and not more 
than 40 acres are known to belong to it. The coal inclines to a long 
grain, and is better adapted to steam production than to household use. 
The present output of the mine is about 250 tons per day. The coal 
goes out by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railway. 
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The Rose Hill mine, also on the west side of the river, is a mine of 
the same general character as the Garfield, but its coal is counted of 
somewhat better quality, coming up to the ordinary Massillon standard. 
The area of coal tributary to it is judged to be about 40 acres, with a 
full thickness of 43 feet. It is operated by Hon. Anthony Howells, of 
Massillon. 

The Beaver Run mine has a daily output of about 250 tons. It 
- has three lines of communication, viz., the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railway, the Connotton Valley Railway, and the Tuscarawas Valley 
canal. The coal is about 4 feet in thickness, and of fair quality. The 
basin is estimated at 30 to 50 acres. 


CONCLUSION. 


This completes the brief review of the Massillon coal field which 
was undertaken. Itisa matter of regret to find that this excellent 
coal is so limited in area, but though the first discovered bodies of it 
have already been mainly exhausted, there is as much proved coal 
before the miner now as there was 20 years ago, and there is no reason 
to doubt that further exploration will make important additions to what 
is now known. The production is certainly not likely to be increased, 
but in the opinion of the best judges, it will probably be maintained 
for a score of years, at approximately the present figures. The present 
annual production runs close upon 1,000,000 tons. The scene of activity 
in the field has already been shifted to the west and south since work 
was first begun, less than 25 years ago. This advance to the westward 
has already reached its limit, but the new basins to the southward have 
not yet been brought to their largest production. So far as’ can be 
seen, Lawrence, Tuscarawas, Sugar Creek and Bethlehem must supply 
the Massillon coal for the future, in the main. 

A large and valuable basin has already been proved, but not 
opened, 2 miles south of Justus. It is partly on the Kemp farm, and 
is known as the Kemp basin. The length of the basin has been shown 
to be at least 14 miles, and it will make without doubt a very valuable 
addition to the field. The coal is leased by Hon. Anthony Howells, of 
Massillon. 

This, however, constitutes the southern limit of the field, according 
to present knowledge. A considerable amount of exploration has been 
made and is now going forward to the southward, but so far without 
result. 
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THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrtTINvuED. 


MINES OF HOLMES COUNTY. 
By ALBert A. WRIGHT. 


Holmes county occupies the interval between Tuscarawas county 
and the border of the coal field. The coal-seams of the latter county, 
from the lowest up to the Upper Freeport or No. 7, extend westward 
into Holmes, where they all disappear. The lower seams, as they extend 
north-westward, are successively brought above drainage, so that all the 
seams mentioned are exposed in the western half of the county; while 
upon the south-eastern border, all below the Putnam Hill (gray) lime- 
stone are buried beneath the surface. 

The coal is so accessible upon the hill-sides, that drifting is the 
universal method of mining. ‘There are no shafts, and the few slopes 
at the mine entries are solely for affording better screening and storing 
facilities. The drainage is always by ditches in the entry; an adverse 
dip is the commonest cause of the abandonment of entries. There is 
one case of the successful application of the siphon to mine drainage at 
Dr. Pomerine’s mine at Berlin. 

In the aggregate there is a large amount of good coal in Holmes 
county. While the thickness of the individual seams is not so great as 
at some other points, running from a maximum of 4 feet down to 23 
in the mines at present worked, there are nevertheless a large number 
of seams accessible, and the intervals betweer them are smaller than in 
localities to the southward and eastward. There are several fields that 
would sustain operations upon a large scale; while it is certain that 
from nearly every township in the county there will be, for a long time 
to come, a steady supply from the smaller veins, more than sufficient to 
meet the local demands. 

At the present time only a single mine has railroad facilities for 
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shipping its coal. This is the Bowen mine, formerly Saunders’,! three 
miles south-west of Millersburg. A branch track from the Cleveland, 
Akron and Columbus Railroad brings the coal to Millersburg, whence 
it is shipped to various points between Akron and Columbus, or con- 
sumed upon the locomotives. The other mines of the county may be 
denominated country banks, their output being used for blacksmithing, 
generating steam, or domestic purposes within a few miles of the mine. 

Some disastrous mining enterprises have been undertaken in this 
county, which have perhaps created a prejudice against the field. The 
responsibility for the failures, however, should be placed where it properly 
belongs, upon a lack of familiarity with the field, an inadequate pre- 
liminary survey, together with carelessness and extravagance in the 
management of the work. ‘This does not demonstrate that these seams 
cannot be profitably mined upon the large scale. 


STRATIGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


The general arrangement of the rocks and coal seams of the 
county is shown in Fig. I. The county may be divided into two some- 
what distinct fields. The first, which occupies the south-eastern 
corner, is an extension of the Tuscarawas coal field, and should be 
considered with it. This field comprises the whole of German town- 
ship, the southern part of Walnut creek, and perhaps the south- 
eastern part of Berlin, including the town of Berlin. In this field the 
most prominent geological elements are, Ist, the Putnam Hill (lower- 
gray) limestone; 2nd, the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), lying about 
45 feet above the limestone, and, 3rd, the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6), lying about 70 feet above the limestone. These identifications 
and intervals correspond with those of the adjacent portions of Tus- 
carawas county. For illustration, see Fig. V. 

The second field comprises the rest of Holmes county, in which the 
lower strata are found, and some apparent changes occur in the upper 
strata, of which the most striking is that the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6) appears at about 25 feet above a gray limestone instead of 
70 feet, as in the first field, while the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) is 
missing. The best explanation that can now be given of this anomaly 
is as follows: The limestone in the latter case is the true Ferriferous 
(upper gray) which belongs about 25 feet above the Putnam Hill (lower 
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sgray). This would reduce the interval between coal No. 6 and the lime 
tone to 45 feet. But the lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) is wanting in- 
all this second field, and some twenty feet of shale carrying iron ore 
have gone with it, so that the interval between the limestone and the 
‘Upper Kittanning coal is reduced to about 25 feet. (See Fig. VII). The 
Putnam Hill limestone is by no means wanting in the second field, but 
the two are rarely seen together. A few cases, however, are mentioned 
hereafter. 

Brief reference must be made to some horizons of the general sec- 
tion, Fig. I. The lowest coal (No. 1) is assumed to be the equivalent 
of the Sharon or Massillon seam, although it lies but 80 or 100 feet 
below the Lower Mercer (blue) limestone, whereas, in Stark and 
Mahoning counties, it is from 125 to 150 feet. In Fig. II it is seen close 
upon the characteristic Waverly shales, 98 feet below the limestone. 
The conglomerate is generally wanting. 

The Quakertown coal or iron ore seam, of former reports, may be 
called No. 2. It lies between the upper and lower divisions of the 
coarse Massillon sandstone. In twelve different sections where measured 
at ranges from 52 to 71 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, the 
iverage being 60 feet. It is shown in Figs. II and VI. 

Twenty-two feet (15 to 28) below the Lower Mercer horizon, a coal 
seam appears which is designated 2a. It has been recognized in nine 
different sections, and is shown in Figs. II, 1V, VI, VII. At some of 
these localities this may prove to be the Lower Mercer coal (No. 3), but 
if so, it will only emphasize the fact that the “blue limestone” is often 
‘the Upper Mercer, while the Lower Mercer is wanting. 

The Lower Mercer coal (No. 3) and limestone (blue) constitute the 
- most definite and persistent horizon in the county. They are invaluable 
as a starting point in identifying other horizons. 

The Upper Mercer coal (3a) and limestone (blue, often flinty) are 
seen in the same section with the Lower Mercer coal and limestone at 
New Carlisle, and many places in southern Walnut Creek, at J. H. 
Harold’s, in Central Point; at Moses Steele’s, in south-eastern Mechanic ; 
at Daniel Uhl’s, in Central Mechanic, Fig. IV ; at L. Allison’s, on the 
Knox and Monroe line, and many other places. (Seealso Fig. III). The 
Upper Mercer Limestone can probably be found in every township 
where it is due, either as a limestone or a flint. My measurements 
make it from 17 to 385 feet above the Lower Mercer, average 30. 
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In northern Salt Creek the Upper Mercer is the predominant limestone, 
as is shown by its interval below the Putnam Hill (gray) limestone (30 
to 50 feet), and by the structure of its underlying coal (3a), as compared 
with that on Wayne Hill (compare Figs. X and XI, see Fig. III). 
The interval referred to runs as follows on adjoining farms: John 
Amsbaugh’s, 31 feet; Josiah Slutz’s, 41 feet; Henry R. Leeper’s, 50 
feet; Leonard Matthews’, 50 feet. 

The Tionesta coal (36) is represented by the “sandstone vein,” on 
Wayne Hill (Fig. III), near Fredericksburg, which has been called No. 6. 
The Putnam Hill limestone, which should appear about 20 feet above 
this coal, is cut away by a heavy sandstone, but on the opposite side 
of Apple Creek, at Joseph McElroy’s, the limestone is 5 feet thick at 
its proper level, as is also the case in a section north of Holmesville, 
given by Dr. Newberry (Vol. II, chart No. 2). 

The prominent gray limestone of the eastern and northern-central 
part of the county is considered the Putnam Hill limestone, while in 
the southern-central and western parts, both this and the Ferriferous are . 
believed to be represented, though rarely together. [On limestones, 
see p. 817]. In some cases the Ferriferous and Putnam Hill 
are seen together, as at C. Visher’s and E. Snellenberger’s, in south- 
eastern German; M. Hochstetter’s, east of Shanesville, Tuscarawas 
county ; Jos. Finley’s and Daniel Uhl’s (Fig. LV), in Central Mechanic ; 
A. Greenheiser’s, adjoining A. A. Taylur’s, in Knox (Fig. VI), and 
probably Wm. White’s and vicinity, in southern Richland. The intervals 
vary from 15 to 41 feet; average, 25. Where only a single gray lime- 
stone is present, its elevation above the Lower Mercer (blue) limestone 
is the best guide we possess, the Ferriferous being due at about 100 
feet, and the Putnam Hill at 60 to 80. 


In western Monroe and Knox townships, a massive sandstone, 25 
feet thick, comes between the gray limestones, and one or both of the 
latter are cut away, as at Thos. Miller’s and A. A. Taylor’s (Fig. VI). 
The same occurs on Wayne Hill (Fig. III). This sandstone (Hecla ?) 
caps the hills north of Black Creek, weathering out in great “‘boulders”, 
but similar masses from the Massillon sandstone, 100 feet lower, abound 
in the valleys of Wolf Creek, Black Creek, the Killbuck, Indian Trail, 
etc. In Fig. III this heavy sandstone was supposed to cover coal No. 
6, but the coal is evidently No. 4, as it is just below the level of 
the Putnam Hill limestone on the adjoining farm of A. Erenheiser, as 
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shown in the figure. On the farms adjoining westward the limestone 
has only its normal thickness of 3 or 4 feet. The upper coal seam, in 
Fig. VI, lying 30 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, is doubtless the 
true No. 6. This is the locality, 3 miles north of Black Creek, 
frequently referred to in previous volumes as carrying seven workable 
seams of coal. Their positions are here shown. 

The relations of the Lower Kittanning coal are shown in Fig. V. 
It is missing, as before mentioned, in most of the county. 

The Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) lies 25 to 50 feet above the 
Ferriferous horizon, the smallest measures being in Killbuck town- 
ship. 

The Freeport sandstones fill the interval of 60 to 75 feet up to the 
Upper Freeport coal (No. 7). No good exposures of the Freeport 
limestones were observed, though fragments, which must be referred to 
these horizons, were met with in a number of places. 


CoaL SEAMS. 


Sharon Coal (No, 1). 


In the western half of the county this seam may be found above 
drainage, and has been opened at a good many points in Hardy, Prairie, 
and Monroe townships, the latter township constituting the most fertile 
field. The structure of the seam at Stephen R. Williams’s, in Central 
Monroe, is shown in Fig. VIII to consist of an upper bench ot 1 foot, and 
a lower one of 2 feet. The analysis of the benches, separately, by 
Professor Lord, is given below: 


Sharon coal, S. R. Williams, Monroe township. Upper bench. |} Lower bench. 
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As compared with the other coals of the county, this shows excellent 
quality. The fixed carbon is reasonably high; the ash and especially 
the sulphur are low. The upper bench mines like a block coal, the 
lower is more irregular. The coal lights quickly, is somewhat cementing, 
and burns to a light cinder and gray ash with no clinkers. It is esti- 
mated that there are some 800 acres in Monroe township where this coal 
should be productive. Southward of 8. R. Williams it is mined by 
Isaac Williams, westward by Wm. Mackey, on lot 28, where it is 23 to 
3 feet thick, with a shale parting near the middle, and northward by 
Smith and James Martin. Opposite Millersburg it is mined by Freeman 
and Bilderback, on Section 1, where it is 23 feet thick, with a sulphurous 
parting of three inches. It is rusty, soft, and poor-looking, but both 
slack and coal find ready sale. Two miles north-west of Millersburg, on 
D. Snyder’s farm, it is 20 inches thick, with a slate parting of two 
inches. It has been mined also by Joseph McElroy, in north-eastern 
Prairie township, and Franz Cooper, on Sand Run, in Hardy, and by 
several parties in Knox township. In Mechanic and Killbuck it may 
yet be found of workable thickness. 
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Quakertown Coal (No. 2). 


The Strawbridge cannel was formerly called No. 2, but as that is 
evidently No. 3a (see Fig. VII), the former number may be employed to 
designate the “iron ore” seam of former reports, which lies about 60 
feet below the Lower Mercer limestone (blue), and 30 to 40 feet above 
the Sharon coal, which corresponds well with the Quakertown coal of 
Western Pennsylvania. The coal is from 1 to 24 feet thick, and not 
mined. At Millersburg it was 18 inches thick, and 141 feet above 
the Killbuck flats. At E. M. Wheaton’s, in northern Hardy, it is 2 
feet thick; on Chas. Steele’s, in western Hardy, it is 2% feet thick, 
and at A. A. Taylor’s, in Knox (Fig. V1), it is 2 feet thick. This 
is considered the equivalent of the “rider” vein over the Massillon 
coal in Wayne and Stark counties. It nowhere promises to be valuable. 


Coal 2a. 


At 15 to 28 feet below the Lower Mercer coal there is sometimes 
seen a two-foot vein of coal, which has yielded fuel for market, though 
on the whole it is of little value. A mile east of Millersburg it was 
mined on the farm of George Maxwell, where it consisted of two benches 
of 15 inches each, separated by ten inches of clay. At the excavation 
for the scales below the Bowen mine, 3 miles south-west of Millersburg, 
it consists of 25 feet of cannel, lying 68 feet below the Strawbridge 
cannel. In western Monroe (Fig. II) it is 2 feet thick, splitting into 
thin laminz, and of a brilliant black luster. At A. A. Taylor’s, in 
Knox (Fig. V1), it constitutes the cannel vein, which has been mined 
both by stripping and drifting. The vein has here the following struc- 
ture : 
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Work was abandoned here upon the discovery of thicker veins 
above. 


Lower Mercer Coal (No. 3). 


This coal is seen in its most favorable phase at the mines of Elias 
Mast and E. M. Wheaton, 3 miles north of Millersburg, where it is 
mined in considerable quantity. The excellent limestone roof is 23 feet 
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thick. The coal is 3 feet thick, with a shale parting of 3 inches, as 
shown in Fig. LX. The lower 8 inches is separated and highly valued 
as a smith’s coal, and commands a higher price. The coal isa dry- 
burning semi-cannel, and comes out in block form. It is bright in 
luster, but with alternate stripes of duller coal, as“tn the block coals. 
It makes little slack; the ash is light and white, containing no clinkers. 
Its composition is given below: 


Lower Mercer Coal, Elias Mast, Hardy Township (Lord). 
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In Monroe and Knox townships there is an area where this coal is 
well developed. At the mine of Henry Dagon, in eastern Knox, the 
seam reaches a greater thickness than elsewhere, showing the following 
section : 
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This gives a total thickness of coal of 44 inches. 


A mile north of this locality the seam was opened, but not pursued, 
on A. A. Taylor’s farm (Fig. VI), and reported from 33 to 6 feet in thick- 
ness. The larger figures could not hold over any great area. 

At Washington Taylor’s, in western Monroe, the same coal is mined. 
It is here 32 inches thick, the upper bench being 21 inches, the lower, 
8 inches, with a 3-inch clay parting between. 

The seam may be expected to hold a workable thickness over quite 
an area in western Monroe and eastern Knox, reaching southwards 
towards Black Creek or beyond. In this field, however, the thickness 
of the partings is a drawback, as observed by Mr. Read in Vol. III. 

In central Mechanic township this seam has been prospected near 
Daniel Uhl’s, by Levi Shaffer, where the seam, shown in Fig. LV, con- 
sists of two benches, the upper bench being 2 feet of cannel, and the 
lower 15 inches of bituminous coal, with a formidable parting of 1 foot — 
of slate between them. ‘ 

In south-western Walnut Creek, Jacob Mullett has prospected this 
seam, where it is 3 feet thick. 

This seam probably possesses a larger acreage of accessible coal 
than any other in the county. It is often so deficient in thickness, 
however, that it is difficult to say whether it, or the Sharon coal, is 
entitled to rank next after the Middle Kittanning (No. 6) in value. 


Upper Mercer Coal (No. 3a.) 


In Killbuck township this seam is a cannel, locally thickened to 7 
or 9 feet, as at the old Strawbridge mine (Fig. VII) and on the Cary and 
Urmson property on the eastern line of the township. A fair thick- 
ness of excellent cannel can doubtless be mined in both these localities 
whenever there is any call for it. 

In Monroe and Knox townships this is called the “flint vein”. 
On A. A. Taylor’s (Fig. VII) it was 23 to 34 feet thick, in one bench, 
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with flinty limestone over it, and 8 inches of flint rock beneath it, as 
reported ; the coal was fragile, streaked, full of sulphur, and melted 
down in burning. 

In northern Salt Creek this seam is mined by John Amsbaugh, 
and has been opened by many others. Its structure is shownin Fig. X. 
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The thickness runs from 3 to 3g feet. The coal is soft, and requires 
careful mining to separate the dirt and pyrite. Below is an analysis: 


Upper Mercer Coal, John Amsbaugh, Salt Creek (Lord). 
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At Leonard Matthews’, 1 mile east of the above, this seam consists 
of 2 feet of cannel and “bony ” coal, above, and two feet of bituminous 
coal below. An impure, clayey limestone, at least 2 feet thick, under- 
lies the fire-clay at this point. 
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On the northern line of the county, in Prairie township, this coal 
constitutes the “limestone” seam, mined by Joseph Redett. (See 
Figs. III and XI). The limestone roof is 5 feet thick; the coal is 3 to 4 
feet thick, averaging 39 inches; the clay floor is 5 feet thick. The 
arrangement of benches and partings is similar to thatat J. Amsbaugh’s 
(Fig. X). The middle bench carries a good deal of sulphur and is 
troubled with soot veins from 0 to 2 inches thick. The upper bench 
is cleaner, and is used as a smith’s and steam coal at Fredericksburg. 

In Richland township this coal was opened by Wm. White, but it 
proved to be of poor quality. 


Tionesta Coal (No. 36). 


This coal was formerly mined and shipped by rail at Fredericks- 
burg, near the north line of Prairie township. 

It is the “sandstone vein” of Wayne Hill (Fig. IID), and was 
33 to 44 feet thick over a limited area, which is mined out. Around 
the margin, 32 inches of good coal remain, lying in one bench, and now 
mined on Joseph Redett’s farm. The coal isa cementing, purple ash 
coal, contains much sulphur, and is apt to attach to grate bars. This is 
the only place known where it is worth mining. On Rev. Mr. 
McCartney’s, adjoining A. A. Taylor’s, in Knox township, it was 
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opened, and consisted of two benches of ten inches each, with ten 
inches of shale between them. (Fig. VI.) 


Brookville Coal (No. 4). 


This coal and the overlying Putnam Hill (gray) limestone, are 
exposed in perhaps every township of the county. The two are some- 
times mined together for the manufacture of lime, as at Geo. Maxwell’s 
and Samuel Stirlen’s in Hardy, H. J. Asire’s in Mechanic, and else- 
where. The coal is from one to two feet thick, of poor quality, but 
sufficiently good for burning lime. An exception should be made for 
this seam in Knox township at A. A. Taylor’s, where, although only 
two feet thick, it has been worked considerably on its own account, 
and is considered of excellent quality. It was not accessible for 
analysis. 


Clarion Coal. 


This coal lies directly under the true Ferriferous (upper gray) 
limestone. It is difficult at some points, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to distinguish with certainty between this horizon and that 
of the Brookville, which is due some 20 or 30 feet lower, and more 
investigation is needed upon the relations of these two coals and lime- 
stones. The coal formerly mined by Daniel Shields, just west of the 
Bowen mine, is doubtless the same as that shown in Fig. VII, as the 
Clarion; but at both these points the Mercer limestones are missing. 
The coal, where mined, was 20 to 24 inches thick, and of rather poor 
quality. This horizon, at many places in the county, where most 
clearly exposed, has a thick bed of unusually white fire-clay under it. 


Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This coal is present only in the south-eastern corner of the county. 
The seam, mined by Andrew Schrock, M. Zahner, and others, in south- 
eastern Walnut Creek, is referred to this horizon. In German township 
its outcrop is constant, and it is of workable thickness at Christian 
Fisher’s and Christian Gerber’s, under the black band ore, at George 
Domer’s and elsewhere. On Noah Slaubach’s, near Farmerstown, 
it proved too thin and was enveloped in a very tough sandstone. 

At John Croft’s, in south-western German (Section 24), there is 
either a duplication of this seam, or, more likely, a close approach (2 


& 
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feet) of the Lower and Middle Kittanning coals to each other, as is 
the case in some mines near Buena Vista, just over the line. The 
upper vein is here (Croft’s) 4 feet thick, and the lower 3 feet, as 
reported. 

At Andrew Schrock’s, in Walnut Creek (Section 24), the coal is 
33 to 4 feet thick, and its structure isshownan Fig. XII. The sulphur 
and mineral charcoal streaks near the center are not permanent. Below 
is an analysis: 
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Lower Kitlanning oe A. Schrock, Walnut Creek (Lord). 


INTOIStULN OR oe RRS Rees Coy cae eee cae ae sek cae ROT See acie oun waa a oabe Scuece Sec seetesS arctan 4.49 
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PAN Tn Pere serene ara ciate cree ter haar ci tect La cature gt Tere aclar sam oi aloyu'e'als Sibiei sista 410 4 Sieg vieiele wieiieiuisjs’e'oieiee 574 
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These figures show about the average quality of the seam. 


At M. Zahner’s, on the eastern line of the township, limestone 
guides are missing, but the coal now worked is probably the Lower 
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Kittanning. It is 3 feet thick, in one bench, but with sulphur partings, 
from 2 inches to nothing, sometimes appearing in the middle of the 
vein. The ash is purple. The shales above carry shell ore, and 30 
feet above it the Middle Kittanning, a white ash coal, was formerly 
mined. ~ 

The productive area of-this coal is probably limited to German, 
Walnut Creek and Berlin townships. 


Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 


This seam is by far the most valuable and accessible in the county. 
It may be said to lie in all the high hills in the southern half of the 
county, and to retain the characteristics which it has in other counties. 
It is a cementing coal, often with a purple ash; it contains a large 
percentage of sulphur, but makes a good steam and domestic coal. 

In German township the following mines may be mentioned 
among others : 


Wagley) (formerly; TroyerandeDietz)ie-csacescccte sesame: Sec. 6 R. 4 
Noah sSlawbachess. coticcccnccscscsccce se sacssdeensess easeeiecectameeen cree: ‘NG R. 4 
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Alex: Hoch stetterss cess cscccrerevacsee sede dee oc Beodsen tos se atantenteeatees ‘iliaagtt ) R. 5 
D) BIb icra toae eee es cc cosanicodinebeswseainesseesee cues! secaraciisnesonsescstaetes rs) R. 5 
Jol *Croltyeaneess Jeevan teccndesdsecesssee sec Meccensesecuacce nse coceces oS 24> Rd 
Je Snellen ergews. iss: Hwedae acs acWavsdoa sens ucsews ce aeiteeeorac we enesosenees “24 R. 4 


The coal here lies 60 to 80 feet ubove the Putnam Hill limestone, 
and 25 to 40 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal. It is 25 to 33 
feet thick. At Mr. Yagley’s it lies in one bench without partings, the 
upper 6 inches being cannel, and the ash white. At Noah Slaubach’s 
it is 3 feet thick, including the upper 6 inches of cannel, but thickens 
in the hill. It has a purplish ash. At V. Hershberger’s it is 28 to 36 
inches thick, and should hold over 50 acres. The annual output here 
is 16 to 17 thousand bushels. The coal has a very good reputation in 
the neighborhood. Its physical qualities are excellent, though the 
analysis, herewith given, shows no specially strong points : 


Middle Kittanning Coal, V. Hershberger, German Township (Lord). 
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Tt will be observed that the percentage of fixed carbon here falls 
below that of the volatile and combustible matter. | 

Alex. Hochstetter’s mine is close by, on the opposite side of the 
hill, and the quality of the coal cannot vary much from the preceding. 

At John Croft’s the two seams, already mentioned, representing one 
or both the Kittannings, lie about 50 feet above the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, and close together. ‘The mine was not accessible at the time it 
was visited. 

At M. Zahner’s, in south-eastern Walnut Creek, the upper vein, 
’ considered Middle Kittanning, was abandoned for the lower, which was 
better. The upper was 33 inches thick, was light and burned fast, 
leaving a white ash like wood. 

At Aaron Mast’s, adjoining the above, the Kittanning coals are 
reported to have run near together and then separated. 

Henry Miller’s coal, on section 24, Walnut Creek, is reported as 30 
to 33 inches thick, has a purple ash, and has been worked since 1877. 
Several other openings have been made in this part of the township. 

In north-western Walnut Creek, on Indian Trail, this seam is 
mined by Moses Hochstetter, Adam Scar, Samuel Weaver, and others, 
while the seam extends southward toward Walnut Creek, and eastward 
to the vicinity of Weinsberg. The coal averages 3 feet thick, has a 
purple ash, and is of excellent quality at Adam Scar’s, as the following 
analysis, by Professor Lord, will show: 


Middle Kittanning Coal, A. Scar, Walnut Creek. Bencwd sl apenent 
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These figures indicate the very best phase of the Middle Kittanning 
coal, and if the average output can keep up with them no more could 
be asked. The percentages of ash and sulphur are low, while that 
of the fixed carbon is near the maximum for this seam. The benches 
are of about equal thickness, with a two-inch sulphurous parting be- 
tween them, as shown in Fig. XIII. The lower bench is used as a black- 
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smiths’ coal. ‘he roof is of strong slate, and the floor of hard clay 
The coal is not strong physically. It is mined by wedging down, after 
bearing in below—the common method for this seam. 
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At Berlin village there are two coal seams, which lie, after allowing 
for considerable local dip, about 35 and 75 feet above a gray limestone. 
They have been designated Nos. 6 and 7. The upper is probably 6a if 
the lower is 6. The similarity of the section, however, to those in 
German and Walnut Creek townships (see Fig. V), raises the question 
whether these are not the Kittanning coals, 5 and 6. But as sufficient 
examination of the region has not been made to warrant a change, the 
lower seam will be discussed as No. 6. It has a sandstone roof, though 
shales sometimes intervene. The ash is purple, and there is an inconstant. 
middle parting of sulphurous matter. It is 33 inches thick, and is 
mined by Dr. P. P. Pomerine and George Hott.. Dr. Pomerine’s mine 
was sampled with the following result: 


Middle Kittanning Coal, Dr. Pomerine, Berlin (Lord). 
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The coal is strongly cementing, forms clinkers, and is not strong 
physically, yet makes a valuable domestic fuel. The large local dip and 
occasional sandstone horsebacks from above have given trouble in this 
region. | 

The upper vein was mined for a short time by G. Hott. It was 30 
inches thick. The hills in this region rise from 100 to 130 feet above 
the gray limestone, and quite a large area south and east of Berlin 
should carry these coals. 

In Mechanie and eastern Killbuck townships there is a productive 
area of Middle Kittanning coal, where it averages 33 feet thick, and is 
mined by John Purdy, Esq., Levi K. Uhl, Wm. Galion and Cary and 
Urmson, the latter parties owning the Shepler or Holmes County Com- 
pany property. At J. Purdy’s the coal is 3 to 33 feet thick, with a 
cannel layer 2 to 6 inches thick a little above the middle. It is bright 
and black when freshly mined, but the pyrite is apt to oxidize upon 
exposure to a white bloom of copperas. There is some mineral charcoal 
near the top. Below is an analysis : 


Middle Kittanning Coal, J. Purdy, Mechanic Township (Lord). 
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The percentage of ash is here large. Probably it can be mined so 
that these figures will be reduced. 

At Levi Uhl’s the face of the coal shows 4 feet of thickness, in 
three benches, several inches of cannel coming in at 3 feet trom the 
bottom, and a slate parting one foot from the bottom. 

On the Cary and Urmson property the coal is 40 to 48 inches 
thick, averaging 42. Its structure is shown in Fig. XIV, though it varies 
in different parts of the mine. The upper bench, above the cannel, is 
partly an open-burning block coal, and partly tenderer, with some mineral 
charcoal. From the analysis given below, the upper bench appears to 
differ but little from the average of the seam, excepting in the percentage 
of sulphur. 


See G., 
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Middle Kittanning coal, Cary and Urmson, Killbuck (Lord). pEbee ae! By 
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In the field just described, this seam lies 80 feet below the summit 
of the hills, and about 300 feet above the track of the Cleveland, Akron 
and Columbus Railroad. <A branch track is graded up Shepler Run to 
the foot of the incline from the Cary and Urmson openings, made by 
the old Holmes County Company. Under judicious management a re- 
equipment of the mines for work ona large scale could doubtless be 
made profitable. The acreage is considerable, Messrs. Cary and 
Urmson alone owning the mineral on 700 acres, a fair proportion of 
which is high land carrying No. 6 coal. 
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Across the Killbuck, in the north-western corner of Hardy town- 
ship, is situated the Bowen mine, where coal has been dug for 50 years. 
For'the structure of the hills and of the coal seam, see Figs. VII and XV. 
The seam here averages about 4 feet in thickness, ranging from 3 to 43. 
The pyrite streaks shown in Fig. XV are not everywhere persistent. 


The lower bench is considered the best. 


Both benches thicken, and 


the quality improves where the seam is thickest, as reported. ‘Two 
analyses are given—one of the average run of the mine, and the other 


of picked samples: 


Middle Kittanning Coal, Bowen Bros., Hardy (Lord). 
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These widely different figures show the use of proper sampling. 
The daily production of this mine, in winter, is about 30 tons, requiring 
15 miners. The coal is shipped by the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus 
Railroad to Millersburg and various other points, where it is in good 
demand as a steam and domestic coal. The mining is principally done 
upon the 100 acres owned by Anson Myers, of Millersburg. The hills 
northward and eastward also carry the coal, and it is mined by John 
Howe, Charles Steele and Wm. Lisle. Judge Armor’s hill is ex- 
hausted. 

In Knox township, the upper or “four foot vein” at A. A. 
Taylor’s, 24 miles south of Nashville, is regarded as Middle Kittanning, 
for reasons already stated. It shows sulphur streaks at sixteen inches 
from the bottom. This locality is practically exhausted. 


Freeport Coals (Nos. 6a and 7). 


The Freeport coals have little, if any, value in this county. The 
Upper Freeport seam, shown in Fig. VII, has a thin cover and limited 
area, being confined in this case to a single hill. The same remarks 
will apply to north-eastern Killbuck, where it is 25 feet thick, and 
found at 73 and 76 feet above the Middle Kittanning. The upper 
seam at Berlin, which may be one of the Freeport coals, has better 
cover and considerable area, and may be reckoned as valuable. 


NOTE. 


On man No. 4, accompanying the present volume, the boundary of the Lower 
Coal Measures in Holmes county is represented, and also the areas occupied by the 
Kittanning coal. The first-named boundary is taken from Newberry’s map. Itisa 
matter of regret that Professor Wright could not have had these latter results before 
him in the making of his report, but they were not obtained until after his work was 
completed. With these facts in hand, a few of his statements might have been 
modified. 

The outlines of the Kittanning horizon in the county will surprise every one 
who examines them who has also a knowledge of the geology of the county. In no 
other district of the State has this formation suffered so extensive erosion, at least 
without being altogether removed. Originally covering a full half of the area of the 
county, nothing is now left but long snake-like ridges, seldom a mile in breadth, and 
disposed in fantastic and unexpected shapes. ‘The acreage is very much less than 
has been generally held by those best informed as to the county, but numerous 
localities can be selected in which a mine could easily tap an area of 600, 800 or 1,000: 
acres. | E. O. 
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THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContTINvUED. 


MINES OF COSHOCTON COUNTY. 
By Epwarp Orton, JR. 


A general review of the stratigraphical geology of this county, to- 
gether with a brief description of the development of its minerals may 
be found in the report of Prof. J. T. Hodge (Vol. III, Ohio Geological 
Survey, pp. 562-595). Since the publication of that report (1872), its 
coal fields have undergone considerable development; a description of 
their present condition will form the subject-matter of this report. 

Though limestone, sandstone for building purposes, iron ore and 
fire-clays, are found in all parts of the county in limited amounts, yet 
they are of small economic importance, and are of interest mainly as 
geological landmarks. | 

The number and position of the coal veins and the more important 


of the other strata exposed in the county may be seen in the following 
general section : 


GENERAL SECTION. 


No. Name. Equivalents. Thickness. 

18. Upper Freeport Coal and Clay (No. 7 of Newberry) variable. 

17. ci TAGS = eccobo00nononc0g cero 

16. Lower Freeport Coal and Clay (No. 6a of Newberry) : 

15, ye Limestone (Buff Lime_stones) vs 

14. iy Sandstone (Heavy and Massive, pebbly) 80 feet. 

13. Middle Kittanning Coal and Clay (No.6 of Newberry) 3 to 6 ft. 

12. Black Limestone, or Marble (Local) —_— 

11. Lower Kittanning Coaland Clay (No.5 of Newberry) local. 

10. Putnam Hill Limestone and Ore (Gray Lime of Newberry) 4 to 8 it. 
9. Brookville Coal and Clay (No. 4 of Newberry) 2 to 5. 


8. Tionesta Coal (No. 3b of Newberry) local and thin. 
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7. Upper Mercer Limestone (Flint Horizon) 3 to 6 ft. 

6. a Coal and Clay (No. 3 B of Newberry) 1 to 9 ft. 

5. Lower Mercer Limestone (Zoar of Newberry) 1 foot. 

4. Coal (No. 3 of Newberry) thin. 

3. Massillon Sandstone—Heavy (© ....0..05. 22000 s0e02+ cower eo ee 100 ft. 

2. Sharon Coal (No. l of Newberry) thin and uncertain. 
1. Waverly Group, flagstones (Shales and Conglomerate) 200 feet. 


These elements cannot all be found in any one section, but in some 
particular locality in the county each isa well-marked horizon. The 
differences of level between these elements vary greatly ; a characteristic 
section for all the central part of the county is given on page 95 of this 
volume from the Beech Hollow mines near Coshocton. 


CoaL SEAMS. 


The coal seams which are of economic importance are the Upper 
Mercer (No. 3a), the Brookville (No. 4), the Lower Kittanning 
(No. 5), and the Middle Kittanning (No. 6). Coshocton county has but 
small importance at the present time as a coal producing center, only 
80,000 tons being credited to it in 1883. The railroad trade is confined 
to a few banks only, but these are of very fair capacity ; the rest of the 
county at present supplies the demands of home consumption alone, 
waiting increased facilities and increased inducements to open up in the 
large way. In Tiverton, Newcastle, and Perry townships, on the 
western edge of the county, many efforts have been made to use the 
local streaks of the so-called No. 1 or Sharon coal, which lies at the top 
of the Waverly and at the bottom of the heavy Massillon sandstone. 
In no case has any degree of success been attained, though banks have 
been kept running for a year or two at a time. The coal is thin, of poor 
quality, and constantly liable to sandstone “ cut-outs.” 

The Lower Mercer Horizon furnishes here, as elsewhere, one of the 
most constant and certain guides in a study of stratigraphical order, but 
its usefulness is confined to that. In no instance in Coshocton county 
has coal from this horizon been found thick enough to mine, by the 
investigations of the present survey. 


The Upper Mercer Horizon. 


The Upper Mercer Horizon, though not so very stable as an 
element in the scale, is developed in one district in a very noticeable 
way, and will doubtless become a source of some revenue to the county. 
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In Bedford and Jefferson townships, the limestone is fonnd over- 
lying a bed of cannel coal from 1 to 6 ft. thick, accompanied by from 
1 to 4 ft. of bitumineus coal. This is without doubt the finest proved 
deposit of cannel coal in the State, both as to area and thickness; as to 
-quality, there are small bodies of cannel elsewhere, which are as good as 
this, though none excel it and none are so easily accessible, when railroad 
facilities are secured. The limestone of this horizon is found in a large 
part of the county with tolerable regularity ; in some districts it does 
not appear at all. Inall its showings, it is a blue, hard limerock, from 
3 to 6 ft. thick, divided into a lower layer of homogeneous rock, and 
an upper layer of either solid flint or interlacing nodules of flint im- 
bedded in a limerock matrix. As it is worn away by the atmospheric 
agencies, the upper or resisting layers overhang the more easily soluble 
ones beneath. This distinguishes it from the Lower Mercer, which is 
always a pure, uniform layer of blue limestone. 


The Bedford Cannel Coal. 


The importance of the Upper Mercer horizon is confined to the 
single field already mentioned, which is best known as the Bedford 
cannel coal field. ‘The area covered by this deposit was made the sub- 
ject of careful investigation, and forms the subject of the accompanying 
map. The boundaries of the ground covered by the formation itself, 
are included between the Walhonding river, on the north; Jackson 
township, on the east; Tunnel Hill, or the Coshocton and Bedford 
road, on the south, and Newcastle, on the west. The square area in- 
cluded between these limits is about 16,000 acres, but the curved out- 
lines of the formation do not include over 12,000 or 13,000 acres. 


Occasional outlines of the main body are found, but are of no 
value; two miles north of the Walhonding river, in Jefferson township, 
the cannel has degenerated into 7 ft. of a rich black shale, and in the 
eastern edge of Newcastle township an opening shows only 3% ft. of an 
impure bone coal on this horizon. To the eastward, as far as Roscoe, 
reports are current as to the presence of this coal, but they are too 
indefinite to be depended on. At Roscoe there is a small local develop- 
ment of cannel on the horizon, but it is altogether improbable that it 
has any connection with the body of the coal 10 miles to the westward. 

Inside the approximate boundary which fixes the feather-edges of 
the formation itself, are secondary lines which mark the areas of 
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valuable coal. These are three in number, and may be well seen in the 
accompanying map. From these areas as outlined on the map must 
still be subtracted that cut out by the drainage of the territory ; 
diminished by this amount the area is estimated to be between 1,400 
and 1,500 acres in extent. 

The structure and character of the vein, as variously seen, will 
now be taken up. 

Beginning at the westernmost edge of the district, we find, about 
4+ mile south of Mohawk Village and the high hill which lies between ~ 
the forks of Mohawk Creek, the mine of Jas. Givens. The mine is 
newly opened, and its best coal is not yet reached. The cannel was 
6 ft. thick, sound and hard; not so conchoidal in fracture as seen in 
some other localities, and of a little less luster than usual. No test of 
its quality by general use had yet been made. 

Crossing the east fork of Mohawk Creek and ascending the high 
hill to the east, we approach the banks of James and John Moore. 
They are situated about 1 mile east of Mohawk Village and in the 
small central area of mineable cannel indicated on the map. The 
bank of John Moore was worked on an extensive scale in former 
years, but has now been idle for a long time. It could be put into 
working shape with some little time and labor. The bank of Jas. 
Moore, or the northernmost of the two, is one of the old mines of the 
country, but is still open and serves during the winter months as a 
neighborhood bank. ‘The coal is seen in one of its best exposures here ; 
it is 6 feet thick as a regular and constant thing, and is overlain by 1 
foot of soft bituminous coal, which affords ample opportunity for the 
miner to make his “ bearing in”. The coal mines without the use 
of powder, with hammer and wedge alone, into large solid blocks like 
quarry stone. They often come out so large as to be used by the 
country people as steps and horse blocks, being durable enough for 
that purpose. The mines have been worked on the single entry plan 
and have been somewhat damaged by poor mining, but the strength of 
the roof is proof against any ordinary abuse, and the mines are still in 
fair shape. Going eastward, the cannel thins down again; on the 
lands of Mr. J. Park Wheeler, extending down into Flint Run bottoms, 
the coal is present, but too thin to be valuable, but on the opposite side, 
on the lands of Mr. J. M. Creighton, the coal thickens up to a good 
height. Following the ridge road eastward, the banks of Messrs. 
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Mowrie on one side and Lyman on the other, appear. These two banks 
are in the largest body of the coal, and are also located in one of its 
best exposures. The structure is shown in the appended section, 
Janie, I ¢ 
FLEURE i 
 MOWRIES CANNEL COAL. 
Fuat a at ; 


ens ie eles ec 


Biuwmwmous Cool 


The cannel is firmer and harder at this bank than in any other 
now open. It is exclusively close-grained and curly, and its face and 
butt slips are so little defined as to make it necessary to use powder in 
mining. The bituminous coal is quite soft just over the cannel, but. 
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becomes harder again near the roof; it is rather pyritous, but as it will 
cost nothing to take it down, when the cannel is taken out, it may be 
a source of profit to the operator. 

The same conditions prevail at the Lyman bank on the northern 
side of the ridge; the coal presents the same section and same general 
character, but is much more easy to mine. From this bank and that 
of Mr. Jas. Sharpless, near by, the sections were taken which led Prof. 
Hodge to pronounce it the Lower Mercer coal. From a consideration 
of the section at these two places only, his conclusion is a natural one. 
In this section the two upper elements are in their regular order and 
interval, but the remarkable substitution of the sands and shales in 
place of the Lower Mercer Horizon is immediately apparent. The 
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typical section of the whole cannel district and of a large band of 
territory extending nearly to the southern edge of the county is here 
given as it was measured on the lands of Jas. Sharpless, not more than 
3 mile from the position of the former section. 


This section is exemplified in nearly every ravine in the township, 
and along many of the public roads the elements crop out. 

The structure of the Sharpless coal is much like that of the 
Mowrie Bank. 
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The soft coal over the cannel still affords every chance to the 
miner ; the cannel is here in one of its best phases—it is highly con- 
choidal in its fracture, and breaks with no reference to its lines of 
bedding. The coal is divided into 3 grades; the middle is the best 
and the top coal the least desirable. In this top coal the most beauti- 
ful impressions of Stigmaria with lateral rootlets were seen; nearly 
every mine car contains what would be a prize in a geological museum. 
The composition of this coal differs in a marked degree from those 
cannels reported heretofore. This may be due to the selection of a 
sample, as it was the aim to get one which should fairly represent the 
run of the mine, including top, middle and bottom layers. The 
analytic methods also differ from those employed in the previous work 
of the survey. 
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Bedford Cannel Coal of Jas. Sharpless (Lord). 
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The high per cent. of ash is due partly to the mixing in of the top 
band, which is frequently rejected in mining. 

The Sharpless bank is located on the northern edge of Bedford 
township; the largest part of the good coal lies due south of this point, 
extending in an elongated area nearly to Tunnel Hill. In this district, 
there are many more openings of the coal, but none as important as 
those already mentioned. Nearly 700 acres of the best of this land 
was bought by a railroad line, which was to tap this coal years ago. 
One mine, known as the Wilcox and Osbourne bank, is kept open in 
the center of this tract; from it the following section was obtained : 
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The owners of the tract will be fortunate if this section represents 
the whole of their property. At this same place the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal (No. 6) is opened in an outlier, one of the westernmost in 
the county. 
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We have now considered the area, structure, and developments of 
the Bedford cannel coal, the best deposit of its kind in Ohio, and one 
of the few developments of the Upper Mercer horizon, which assumes 
economic importance. Its thickness is seen from those places already 
described, to have considerable range; it runs from a mere streak to a 
maximum thickness of 9 feet at the Wilcox and Osbourne bank. In 
the banks now oper in those areas called mineable, the cannel shows 
well, but in that larger part which of course is not accessible till 
mined, the thickness is unknown. Judging from the workings and 
exposures already made, it will not hold up to an average of 5 feet of 
cannel coal over the areas marked. Around the edges of this area it 
runs down to an insignificant size, in a very short distance. Further 
work could be done to advantage in making careful analyses of the 
different layers or grades, and also from averaged samples of all the 
different banks now open. Until this is done, the district will rest 
under more or less of an unfair representation, as one analysis on the 
run of one mine is surely not justice to the district. Further work 
would prove the character of the whole area, and might be the means 
of discovering some coal worthy of special adaptations. 

One of the principal uses to which cannel coal is put, at present, 
is in enriching ordinary coal gas with those illuminants peculiar to the 
cannel. Its cleanliness and bright blaze make it also sought after for 
household use by those who can afford the luxury. In former years, it 
was extensively used as a source of the light oils which may be dis- 
tilled from it. This industry had begun to assume large proportions 
when the discovery of petroleum jut an end to it. 


The Brookville Coal (No. 4). 


In three townships in the western part of the county, this coal is 
developed to a small extent. They are Newcastle, Jefferson and Bed- 
ford. 

In Newcastle township, there are 4 coal banks in this seam; they 
are the westernmost coal banks in the county. The coal underlies the 
gray limestone directly ; this limestone is only a few feet beneath the 
hill tops on the western side of the township and about 2 miles beyond, 
runs out entirely. There is a remarkable shortening of the interval 
between the Lower Mercer and the Putnam Hill limestone at this 
point. The following section was obtained at the coal bank of 
Anthony Lavelle, close by Newcastle: | 
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This coal bank supplies coal to the south, west and north; its 
coal is of fair quality, and is preferred by many of the farmers to the 
cannel of Bedford township. 

Calvin Staats and Samuel Severns also have banks in this coal 
about 2 miles south-east of Newcastle. Ransome Severns, on the 
eastern edge of the township, also mines this vein; it is here 32 to 36” 
in thickness. 

The Upper Mercer limestone is found 37 ft. below the coal, cover- 
ing a mere streak of its own coal. The layer of flint, which belongs at 
this level, is here shown in strong force. 

The coal assumes its best features in the next two townships, Jeffer- 
son and Bedford. It occurs in the same district as the cannel coal, and 
is more popular among farmers. In Jefferson township it appears in 
nearly every section and on nearly every farm. It is mined by John 
Moore, W. P. Wheeler, J. M. Creighton, and Wm. McNabb. None of 
these employ more than 5 men in the press of the winter’s trade, and in 
summer all are idle. - The coal is bright and handsome, mines easily by 
pick alone, and has an excellent roof. At John Moore’s bank it shows 
the following section : 7 
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The two partings shown above always characterize the seam. 
Though it meets the demands of home consumption, it would probably 
show a high per cent. of ash on analysis. 

In Bedford township, south of Jefferson, the coal still presents one 
of its most useful phases. Its development falls off from the center of 
the township southward, just about as No. 6 coal begins to be of some 
service. There are no banks of No. 4 coal east of Bedford township. 
On the farms of Elias Norris, Jacob Adams (2 banks), Ethan Wright, 
James Hardman, Elizabeth McCullah, and James H. Pigman, Bedford 
township, this coal is opened and worked. It runs from 3’ 3” to 3/ 9”, 
and everywhere exhibits the same structure as seen in Fig. VI. 

It is a fairly good coal, but yields considerable ash of a white color; 
it mines freely with use of powder. No analyses were made of it. It 
is everywhere found under a heavy bed of Gray limestone. The follow- 
ing section illustrates its position with reference to the Mercer group: 


Section on the Lands of R, Barret. 


(Northern edge of Bedford Township). 
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Another Dae” development is found on the lands of Col. Pren 
Metham (N. EH. ¢ of N. W. ¢ of Jefferson township) : 
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Sections illustrating these relations can be repeated indefinitely. 
These developments of the Brookville coal, small and local as they are, 
are of a much more profitable character than this vein usually NOIR: 
Stark county is the only one which puts it to a wider use. 
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Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This horizon is an uncertain one in Coshocton county; in a large 
part of the district it does not appear at all; in only one township 
(Jackson) does it appear in workable dimensions. Along the hills 
fronting the Muskingum Valley, and about 1 mile south of Roscoe, the 
refuse of the old coal mines attracts the eye. On investigation it is 
found that debris has been accumulated on two different levels. The 
upper is seen to be the Middle Kittanning, and the Lower Kittanning 
‘is found 30 feet lower down. All the workings have long ago fallen in, 
and even the character of the vein is forgotten. Southward it disap- 
pears entirely, but along the Bedford road, westward from Roscoe, it is 
seen occasionally. In the S. W. corner of Jackson township a few 
exposures of it are seen. On the lands of J. M. Passmore the following 
section was measured : 
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The lower coal is not worked; it is covered by a peculiar deposit 
of caleareous sandrock of local character. On the lands of Robert 
Crouch, Sec. 16, Jackson township, both coals are opened, but the lower 
is not worked to any great extent. It is inferior to the Middle Kit- 
tanning coal. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6.) 


This seam, which is quite widely known as the Coshocton coal, is 
the main economic feature in the geology of the county. It is the only 
coal in the county which finds its way to outside markets, and besides 
this it supplies the bulk of the home demand. 

The line of western outcrop of the coal and the areas occupied by 
it are shown on the map that accompanies this report ; at Spring Moun- 
tain, Monroe township, its westernmost exposure appears near the top 
of the hill on which the town is situated, but it makes but a point on 
the map. No further workings are found to the eastward until about 
two miles from Helmick, Clark township. On the land of John Moore, 
one mile east of Mohawk, an outlier of No. 6 coal is found in the very 
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summit of the highest ground; another is found about 4 mile west of 
the,town of Bedford. ‘The line of the outcrop of the coal runs nearly 
north and south and about 4 miles to the eastward of this line of out- 
liers. Passing into Washington township the line swerves to the east, 
and the lastgopening in No. 6 coal is found about 3 miles west of Adams’s 
Mills just inside the county line. 

No. 6 attains position as a mineable coal very soon after its first 
outcrop appears. Beginning in Clark township, where it enters the 
county from the north, its development will be noticed in each successive 
township southward. 

Clark Township.—The whole supply of fuel in this township is 
derived from the No. 6 coal. The mines are all situated in a group on 
the southern edge of the township. The hilly ground to the north- 
ward holds the veins, but in unpromising condition. The first good 
coal is found just south of Killbuck Creek, at Helmick. It is 
opened on the farms of Wm. Darr, Nich. J. Mullett, Joel Glover, 
Thomas Elliott and Samuel Felton. The coal is nearly uniform in 
appearance and quality; it is quite strongly coking; burns with 
the production of much tarry matter and the evolution of a good deal 
of gas, and makes a hot fire. It is high in sulphur and destructive 
to the linings of stoves. Its ash is a strong purple red color. Its 
thickness ranges from 30” to 42’, occurring in two benches, separated 
by 2” or 3” of clay or soft slate. | 

On the lands of Samuel Felton, Section 17, the following section 
was obtained : 


Gy, While Mataenmnmubaye Corll (IN@, @)), GY3505000000000006060000000000' 6600600000800 128,’ 
5. Probable level of Putnam Hill limestone....................scsceseceecceees 70.7 
AY, Whayxere Wilerrgere IOTAEFSTKOTXE s00005qn00000000000000000000000000009000000000039 900000000 38.’ 
3 5 a5 Coal (No. 3a)........ .00000000900000 dosicdentaitusaa tease cancunoee 36.7 
2. Lower Mercer limestone (ZoaT) s..cs neceetecee eee em ecceosececeesteee 10” 
1 i CoalAC(Non 8) oicctcivecdides eee eesccanceneeeeweueansecseeaneees 0.7 

Do tal xg Ge ie ree tecearestoe ce ccoumenoans ee sig eaig sch wa'ebs eens eeutoees opie Mertenes 128. 


Other sections are found in this vicinity, which show the Putnam 
Hill limestone at its normal level above the Lower Mercer, though it 
was concealed in this case. 


Bethlehem Township lies to the south of Clark and east of Jeffer- 
son. Across its southern and western borders the valleys of Killbuck 
and the Walhonding river have cut out all possibility of coals. No 
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coal is worked in the township, except that of J. C. Endsley, on the 
northern edge, and just over the line from the workings in Clark town- 
ship, already described. The same features characterize the seam here 
as at those banks just north of it; it is a coking, red-ash coal, high in 
sulphur, and making a very hot fire. It is called “rich” and “ fat” 
by the people of that country. It is bright and handsome, rather 
‘tender, and quite high in sulphur. At this bank it is 3’ 10” high, on 
‘the average, and occasionally 4’ 2’, with one clay band near the 
‘bottom. | 

A section measured at this locality presents the following elements : 


6. Lower Freeport coal ? (80/7)........c..cecssccesscscsseceees LEAR cle tace ee es tbe 178,’ 

Sue Middle Kottannine, coals (No) (42) \sncccaccasseecesoscsna-cneces esses 108.’ 

4, Putnam Hill limestone.......... CE ee 16/ 
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The special feature to be seen in this section is the remarkable 
shortening of the interval between Nos. 4 and 6 coals: 


Jefferson Township, lying just west of Bethlehem, has already been 
mentioned as containing an outlier of the Middle Kittanning Coal. 
No banks are opened in it. 


In Bedford Township, the coal begins to assume economie value. 
Besides one bank, questionably No. 6, all workings are found in the 
south-eastern 4 of the township. There are 4 banks now open, viz.: 
Daniel McCurdy, Sec. 19; Wm. Sproul, Sec. 19; Wm. Parrish, Sec. 
19; and Perry Sisley, Sec. 22. Besides these, several other farmers 
have openings, but little used. The coal is soft and easily dug; no 
powder is used and often a pick alone suffices. Under good cover it 
is black and cubical, though quite red on the outcrop, and it is quite 
cementing in character. It runs from 36” to 42” in thickness, and 
carries the clay band which characterizes the seam throughout the 
county. 


In Washington Township, the No. 6 coal barely enters. No open- 
ings have been made. ‘This completes the line of townships in which 
the westernmost workings and exposures are found. It has been 
noticed that the distance between the line of first exposures, or out- 
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liers, and the line of workable coal is very short; about 4 miles is the 
usual distance. The coal in these townships exists in too small areas 
to become a basis of large mining operations. It is too near the out- 
crop, and consequently too poor in appearance to bear competition in 
railroad markets, but it will serve an important purpose in supplying 
the home demands of the population for years to come. 

In the second tier of townships, just east of those described, this 
seam possesses quite unequal values. In several of the townships it is 
at its best for Coshocton county, while in others it has but little worth, 
as will be shown. ‘The townships of this second tier are Mill Creek, 
Keene, Jackson and Virginia. | 


Mill Creek.—The coal developments of this township are limited. 
The lands on the north are very high, and rugged, and the coal does 
not seem to be of any value onthem. On the south, the coal is worked 
in a small way, but the abundance of wood, for fuel, makes the use of 
coal less general. 


Keene Township.—The Middle Kittanning coal is worked in this 
township on only 2 farms, though nearly all the ground holds the seam.. 
The proximity ot the constant and cheap supply of the mines around 
Coshocton discourages the opening of the usual number of country 
coal banks. At the mines of Messrs. Boyd and Wolf, near the center 
of the township, the coal is much like the true Coshocton coal, though 
a little diminished in thickness. 


Jackson Township.—The whole of this township was originally 
underlain with the Middle Kittanning seam, and it has managed to save 
80 to 90 per cent. of the seam from the accidents of erosion. In the 
north-western corner of the township, the seam appears in the hill tops. 
In the south-eastern corner, in the direction of the dip, it has fallen to 
an accessible level above rail or canal. The coal workings thus far are 
confined mainly to 2 districts. The north-western corner of the township, 
being so near the Bedford mines, obtains its coal mainly from this 
source. The eastern edge gets its coal partly from Coshocton, and partly 
from mines to the southward. In the center and south-western parts 
of the township a number of banks are kept running. Prominent among 
these is that of Wm. Parks, Esq., in the extreme south-western corner 
of the township. The Parks coal is 44 inches thick and of good quality. 
The following section was obtained at his mine: 
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9. Middle Kittanning coal 447% thick) ....................0es.s00s see enene eaeanes 140 
8. Calcareous sandrock, peculiar to that locality...... ............. Vaeencawenetis 114 
7. Lower Kittanning coal (48/”), poor grade ........csscececeecoeees cocesceessoeee 110 
@},  WPiontnmemTn Je GUD) ibe NeSTHOTNE) .45600.009080000.000000000000009000.005000000 740800 GOBHECNOI0000000) 61 
5. Brookville coal (No. 4) ............... (55000000 GoCCA SUC HOO DEE SOU ECE ENO SC ancCe BRCat 60 
4. Upper Mercer limestone, flinty...................eessecseccceeee Be Snaiocactinteactans 21/87” 
3. nf COMM ENO NSA) sSUNC Mkt cr onescsencssscsedeescncsstesestspacnemses's 
ZMeMIUOW ETH VEKCEMIMMESLONCWMEAVY) nccessectccosccstsccecseesossoncsctlsncescsscaseaes 10” 
Me GOI (INlOy &})) cosdedepsabasocnouudadoodoeddosoacoDNGORbasO sO aCOCIBSAEEODS 0 
140’ 


This section is one of the best that was measured in the county. 
In it appear all the regular elements at their normal levels, together 
with those which are not constant in their exposures, viz., the Upper 
Mercer horizon and that of the Lower Kittanning. 

No. 6 coal here is an excellent house coal, but is quite tender, which 
would be unfavorable to its shipping qualities. Near the Parks bank, 
in Sec. 25, is found the mine of J. M. Passmore. It is No. 6 coal, 46” 
thick, with a strong red-ash, a little sulphury, but on the whole very 
justly popular in the neighborhood. This bank affords work for 1 or 2 
diggers all the time, and as many as 5 or 6 find work in winter. In 
this same locality are the banks of John Dicky, Sec. 25; J. Darr, Sec. 
24; Owen Marshall, Sec. 16 ; Robert Crouch, Sec. 16; Ira Bell, Sec. 16 ; 
McCoy’s Bank, Sec. 17, and Sam’! Kirker, Sec. 17. In these openings 
the coal ranges from 46” at one of the southern exposures to 36” on the 
northern edge of the group. The coal is rich and coking, of a bright, 
waxy luster, with a strong cubical cleavage. It is tender and soft, being 
mined whully by pick. Though very highly prized for domestic purposes 
where it is known, its softness will place it at some disadvantage in the 
~general markets. The shaly parting comes about 3 of its height from 
the floor. The “cutting” is done either on the parting or below it. 
The eastern side of the township has also quite a list of coal openings 
from which to draw. Two miles from Roscoe, on the Coshocton and 
Bedford road, is the bank of Geo. Randle, which is worked in the win- 
ter time quite extensively as a neighborhood bank. The coal is drawn 
from the valley below to the top of the ridge on which the road is built 
by means of a horse-power drum and incline. Southward from Randle’s 
and in the second tier of hills parallel to the Tuscarawas river, are located 
the banks of Jos. Stubbs, Margaret Crown and others, of small value. 
On the hills fronting the river, the coal is opened at short intervals for 
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4 or 5 miles down from Roscoe. One-half mile south of Roscoe are 
the banks of Wm G. Moffat. At this place the Lower Kittanning coal 
is seen. 

Mr. Moffat has two banks, both of which are reached by inclines, 
the coal being run down into a tipple for wagons or over the canal. 
The coal is of good quality ; it presents this section : 
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_ The thickness ranges from 3’ 10” to 4’ 2’; the new bank has 
been opened with great care; is well timbered and drained; considerable 
land is accessible through this opening, and it will probably be active 
for some years to come. Another important opening in this township 
is that known as Prosser’s Bank. It is situated in the south-east 
corner of the township, in lot No. 1. It is now owned by Jones, 
Uffner and Jackson, of Coshocton. The mine is distant two miles from 
the canal, but it is connected with it by an iron track tramway. It has 
done in past years a large business on the canal, but it has fallen into 
decay, and will require considerable outlay to put it into good working 
order again. It is estimated that 10 or 15 acres of coal have been 
mined out here. The coal is said to average 4 feet in thickness, but 
access to the rooms was not practicable when the mine was visited. In 
the entry, near the bank’s mouth, the coal is 4 feet strong, and it is also 
4 feet 2 inches thick in an entry on the north-west side of the hill, on 
the Lillibridge farm. 

The largest workings of Jackson township remain to be named. 
The Coalport Coal Company has mined out 140 acres in a rectangular 
block, 80 rods wide, on the: east side of Section 21, and the Summit 
Coal Company has mined out 10 to 15 acres to the west of the Coalport 
workings, but connecting directly with them. 

In the Coalport mine, the coal was found an unbroken body, 
nowhere less than 3 feet 2 inches in thickness, and probably averaging 
3 feet 10 inches. The seam was somewhat reduced, however, to the 
northward, not showing more than 3 feet 6 inches at the end of the 
entry. In the Summit mine a thickness of 4 feet is claimed for some 
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rooms. The roof is better than the floor. A heavy bed of white, plastic 
clay underlies the coal, and has a tendency to heave, unless the water 
is taken good care of. The roof is shale and has ordinary strength, but 
it “cuts,” under the action of the air, when left for a number of years. 
In such cases a good deal of timbering is necessary, if danger is to be 
avoided. 

The coal produced by the Coalport mine was of the usual type of 
the Coshocton seam, and always took a good place in market. The 
mine was made to yield in its later years nearly 4,000 tons, ‘run of 
mine,” to the acre. Good mining ought to gain more than this from a 
seam of this thickness. 3 

A large body of coal of this same character occupies Sections 11, 12, 
19, 20, 21, 22, and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 of this township. Much of this 
would find an easier outlet by the Coalport route than by any other. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is in Jackson township a 
larger area of the Coshocton coal than in any other township of the 
county. The condition of the seam also is as favorable here as in any 
other part of the county. 


Virginia Township probably ranks next to Jackson in its area of 
this coal seam among the townships of the county. The largest and 
most valuable area is included between the little Wakatomika and the 
Tuscarawas valleys. There are more than 4,000 acres of coal land in 
this body. The mineable deposits beginning in southern Jackson extend 
through this township into Muskingum county below. The character 
of the vein is illustrated by this section, measured on the lands of John 
Vickers, near Adams’s Mills: 
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This section holds good in all the exposures to the north and 
westward. ‘There are many country banks in this township. Those 
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most prominent are John Vickers, Race Bland, John Cox, Geo. Cox, of 
Adams’s Mills; John Barclay, of Conesville; Abner McCoy, of Willow. 
Brook; Wm. Huffman, Wm. McDonald, John Cornell, Sam’! Perkins, 
Thomas Darr, Asa Meek, and Geo. Wright, of Moscow. 

The coal is thinner and of a poorer grade at Moscow than in the 
other districts; it presented the following section in the bank of Wm. 
McDonald: 
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Going eastward, the coal thickens up to 4 feet at Abner McCoy’s 
bank, near Willow Brook, and about 3 miles west of the Tuscarawas 
‘Valley. About one mile to the south-east of this mine are the new 
mines of David Davis, and 2 miles to the north-east are the Old Coal- 
port mines. So the thickness of the coal at this point is of value in 
determining the extent of the development of the 4-ft. coal on which 
these large mines are established. 

There is but one railroad shipping bank in the township, viz., the 
Davis mines already named. The Davis mines, owned by Davis Davis, © 
of Conesville, are at present the most active in the county. They lie at 
the head of a small water-course, about 2 miles north of the Pan Handle 
Railroad, at Conesville, being located in the north-west corner of Sec- 
tion 11. The tipple and shoots are arranged to deliver coal to the canal 
or railroad at will. 

The tramway to the mines is of T-rail, but it is soon to be replaced 
by a railroad track. There are two banks now run by Mr. Davis; the 
old mine or No. 1 employs now only about 15 men, and the new mine 
45, counting in miners and daymen as well, making about 60 employes. 
A large part of the coal taken out is sold to the Pan Handle Railroad. 
‘The road takes the run of the mine, slack and all, as the coal is so 
strongly coking, that it agglomerates when put into a hot fire. When 
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the coal is sold to outside parties it is screened over 14-inch screens, as 
is customary in the valley. The coal stands screening but poorly, and 
the value of its slack is such that screening might well be dispensed 
with. The result of a series of experiments at this mine shows that 
about 40 per cent. of the contents of the bank cars will run through 
the large screen before it is on the cars ready to ship. The mining 
price is about 55c. a ton on run of mine, which corresponds to about 
‘90e. a ton on screened coal. | 

The structure of the coal is shown in the following section from 
Davis’s mine, No. 1: 
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The coal at mine No. 5 is exactly the same, but without the cannel 
streak at the bottom. ‘The coal at both banks is of the variety called 
peacock. Like the Coshocton coal generally, it is best suited for 
household purposes, though also an excellent steam coal. 

Its composition, obtained from a careful sampling of the seam, is 
as follows: 


Coshocton Coal from the Davis Mine ( Lord.) 
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From its analysis we would infer just such qualities as the coal is 
noted for; it is low in ash, rather high in tarry matters, and cokes 
quite strongly. .The ash is of a characteristic purple-red color, and 
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burns down to a fine powder, with very small tendency to form 
clinker. 


Franklin Township, lying just east of Virginia, has in old times 
furnished some coal to the shipping trade. The most extensive work- 
ings were at Rock Run, on the northern edge of the township. Con- 
siderable territory has been worked out at this point, and the old mines 
were abandoned. Recently, another opening bas been made by Messrs. 
McNeal and Harris; about 20 men are employed, and the coal is 
shipped on the Pan Handle Railway. The broad valley of the 
Muskingum has cut out the coal from a considerable part of the town- 
ship. A few small country banks are open at Frew’s Mills. 


Tuscarawas Township, just north of Franklin and east of Jackson, 
and containing the village of Coshocton, has furnished more coal to the 
outside markets than all the rest of the county. In it were located 
the old Pen Twyn mines, Shoemaker’s bank, Beech Hollow mines and 
the Union mines. Beside these large workings, now deserted, the Home 
mines and the Morgan Run Coal Co.’s Works are still in operation. 

The Union bank, 2 miles south of Coshocton and on the first tier 
of hills fronting the river, has been last abandoned. ‘The coal is very 
badly troubled in this bank ; its height runs from 3/ 7” to 5! 9”, with 
4’ 10”, on an average of 15 measurements. A series of rolls or 
‘“ horsebacks” starting, like curved spokes of a wheel from a com- 
mon center, were continually cut by the entries and rooms and made a 
great deal of expensive dead-work. As the working progressed, these 
horsebacks began to be understood, and were finally so worked as 
to cause a minimum of expense. Soon afterwards, the entry-men 
drove into what appeared to be a true “fault,” or slip, in the strata. 
The coal was cut off square and sharp, while the rock beyond was an 
intensely hard fine-grained sandrock, which properly belonged 40 ft. or 
so above that level. Down the sides of the great slip, the triturated 
fragments of coal had been carried for a number. of yards. This fault 
was found to be general, and to extend ina long are between their 
workings and the body of coal beyond it. The company spent much 
money and trouble in trying to pierce it, but gave it up finally and 
abandoned the mine; beyond, lay 200 acres of valuable coal, but it 
cannot be reached, except by piercing the fault. | 

The work was prosecutéd day and night for a long time, but with- 
out success; the rock was very hard and could not be attacked to good 
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effect without compressed-air drills. The quality of the coal here is 
not so good as that of Virginia and Jackson, but is still very fair. 
The following analysis shows its composition : 


Coshocton Coal— Union Mine—( Lord). 
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The switch, shoots, and tipple were the finest of any coal works in 
the county. 

The Beech Hollow mines, Pen Twyn, and Shoemaker’s, are all 
old workings, and have all furnished large amounts of coal for the 
general market. 

The Home mines are the only active mines in the township at 
present. 

The coal at this place is thinner than in any of the southern develop- 
ments; the average of a number of measurements was 3/ 2”, with a 
maximum of 3/ 7” and a minimum of 3/ 0”. 

It presents the following typical section : 
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The ‘coal is found to have a local undulation, or to lie in alternate 
elevations and depressions; from the center of one of these elevations 
to the valley corresponding, the distance ranges between 150 and 300 
yards; the vertical rise and fall in that distance is about 10 ft. The 
entries are driven at a definite grade to secure easy hauling and 
drainage; this makes a good deal of stripping down roof and shooting 
up floor necessary, and hence a good deal of unusual expense for dead 
work. 

The quality of the coal is very good; it is popular in a number of 
western markets. Its composition is shown in this analysis: 


Coshocton ._Coal—Home Mine—( Lord). 
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The diminution in thickness from the Union mines is attended 
with a slight improvement in the quality. ‘These mines ship nearly all 
their coal to distant markets; none is now used by the railroad. The 
mine employs about 55 or 60 men, about 20 per cent. of whom are day- 
hands. The mining is done without powder, pick and wedge giving 
the best results. The only other mining enterprise now in the county is 
the Morgan Run Coal Co.’s Works. The company belongs in Cleve- 
land, and it is intended to get the Coshocton coal into that market, 
direct by the Connotton Valley narrow-gauge railway. The mines are 
just-ready for shipping, and the entries and openings are being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. The equipment of the mine is excellent, leaving 
nothing to be desired for efficient and economical work. ‘The entry is 
made upon the dip, and to escape from trouble as to drainage, its mouth 
is located about 17 feet below the coal. The mine is about 160 feet 
above the level of the railroad track in the Tuscarawas Valley, 3 miles 
distant. It is reached by a narrow-gauge switch. It is expected that 
loaded cars will run down to the main line by gravity. 

The mines are worked on the double entry system; the coal is 36” 
thick, and remarkably steady, so far as the entries have yet advanced. 
Its quality seems excellent, and it works very kindly. Thicker coal is 
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hoped for as the entries are extended. The coal is iridescent (peacock 
coal), quite tender, and apparently, in all respects, a typical example of 
the Coshocton coal. The company is prepared to send a steady and 
large supply into the city of Cleveland, where it will undoubtedly estab- 
lish a place for itself as the Coshocton coal has already done in all of 
the markets that it reaches. 

Around the town of Coshocton are several banks which supply the 
town with coal. Prominent among these are the mines of 
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In Lafayette and Oxford townships, the areas of the Kittanning 
horizon are small on account of the extensive erosion of the Tuscarawas 
river and its chief tributaries. There are no important mines in these 
townships, and but few farmers’ banks, in comparison with other sec- 
tions of the county. 

In Linton township, the coal seam that we are following falls below 
drainage finally. It is, however, mined in a few localities. Near 
Jacobsport, quite a cluster of country banks is gathered, all of them in 
the Middle Kittanning seam, which does not exceed three feet in 
thickness. 

In the townships north of the river, there is but a feeble mining 
interest, and but little work was therefore done here by the Survey. 
In Crawford, but very little coal is mined. In White Eyes, an extensive 
area is occupied by the seam, but little is known as to its condition here, 
and much the same state of things is true in Adams township. 


CEEAIP Wi) DOVE 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrtTINvUED. ~ 


Mines oF MuUskINGUM AND OF LicKING COUNTIES, AND OF THE 
NorTHERN HALF or PERRY CouNTY. 


By Epwarp OrToN. 


On map No. 5, accompanying the present volume, and which 
covers Muskingum and parts of Licking and Perry counties, the 
boundary of the coal measures is copied from Newberry’s geological 
map, and, in addition to this, the areas of the Kittanning coals lying 
above their final descent below drainage are represented. As these 
coals are by far the most important sources of fuel supply to the district 
and in a large part of it the sole supply, no question will be raised as 
to the propriety of selecting them for special delineation. The boundaries 
were not run with the accuracy that would be demanded in buying or 
selling the coal lands of a farm or section, but they will be found a safe 
guide for all general work, such as the laying out of railroad branches 
and.the locations of mines requiring an expensive plant. From the 
map it can be seen where the large bodies of the coals of this horizon 
are due, and where they can be attacked at best advantage. 

In addition to the Kittanning horizon in Muskingum and Perry, 
the Ferriferous horizon of Licking county, which is practically identical 
with the former, is represented in the well-known Flint Ridge, alike 
interesting geologically and archeologically. | 


Coat MingEs oF Muskingum CouNTY. 


Muskingum county, as pointed out by Andrews, has the greatest 
vertical scale of any Coal Measure county in Ohio. Its lowest rocks are 
in the Logan division of the Waverly group (Sub-Carboniferous), while 
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in the south-eastern townships the strata extend to and include three 
or four coal seams above the horizon of the Pittsburgh coal. 

The geology of the county has been treated at some length in the 
report of Andrews, Vol. I, Chapter XII, and also in Stevenson’s report 
in Volume III, Chapter LXIII, and to these reports the reader is 
referred for the details of stratification and the facts of the general 
structure of the county. 

The Lower Coal Measures, in particular, are shown in their whole 
extent and in unusually short and compact sections. ‘The sections are, 
however, somewhat aborted. From the valley of Jonathan’s Creek, 
near Uniontown, in which the Newtonville limestone of Chester lime- 
stone age is found in strong development, we can ascend ina single hill 
to the level of the Lower Freeport coal, at least, and possibly to the 
Upper Freeport horizon, but in the section only two of the coal seams 
that are due are found of economic value, and several are altogether 
wanting. There is no trace of the Sharon or Quakertown coals, Nos. 
1 and 2, and none of the Clarion coals. These sections are shown on 
page 99 of the present volume. 

There are but three seams of the Lower Coal Measures that attain 
any considerable importance in Muskingum county, viz.: 


Upper Freeport coal, known as No. 7. 
Middle Kittanning coal ‘“ 4 6. 
Lower Fe sf is 5. 


In addition to these seams, which are mined in the large way, small 
coal banks are opened in the coal seam oelow the Putnam Hill limestone, 
in the seams under the two Mercer limestones, and especially in the 
lower of the two. Stevenson describes banks also in the lower horizons 
of the Quakertown and Sharon coals, Nos. 1 and 2, but there is very 
little value in any or in all of this list. 

In Hopewell township, along the line of the National road, there 
are several small mines opened in the Lower Mercer coal (Coal No. 3), 
which have yielded fuel to the immediate neighborhood for a number of 
years. This coal has been generally referred to the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone horizon, but the reference originated in the error that prevailed 
for some years as to the place of this limestone, it having been confounded 
with the Lower Mercer limestone. The Hopewell coal is probably the 
Lower Mercer coal (Coal No. 3). Itis mined by James Dick, Esq., 
and has been mined in years past on the Porter farms, and also upon 
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others in the neighborhood. In the adjoining township of Hopewell, 
in Licking county, is the celebrated Flint Ridge. The flint belongs to 
the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone, but at the northern base of 
the ridge is the finest development of the Lower Mercer coal in this 
portion of the State. It is the well-known Flint Ridge cannel coal. 
The cannel has been found in full thickness at but a single locality. 
A brief account of this deposit will follow on a later page of the chap- 
ter. It is upon the south-eastern side of the Ridge that the mines of 
Muskingum county, already referred to, are situated. The coal here is 
ordinary bituminous coal, divided by a number of partings, and con- 
sequently a dirty seam, but it has good thickness, and may fairly be 
counted as supply that will at some time become available. There 
would seem reason to believe in considerable area of this coal in these 
two townships, and possibly in adjoining ones. ‘There is not likely to 
be any large demand for it aside from the accessible portions of the 
cannel coal, under the conditions that now prevail, as it cannot compete 
with the better seams around it so long as they are produced so cheaply. 

The other seams that are named in this subsidiary list are insig- 
nificant as sources of fuel. ‘Their main interest is in their occurrence 
as geological elements. | | 

A small mine has lately been opened in the coal below the Putnam 
Hill limestone (the Brookville coal, Coal No. 4; Coal No. 36) within the 
city limits of Zanesville, but the thickness of the seam is small, and it 
cannot support any continuous or extensive operations. 

Tt is not necessary to dwell further upon these thin and inconstant 
coals. Their places can be determined by the general section given on 
pages 96,.and by the particular sections given on page 99. 

Of the three seams already named as the really important sources 
of fuel, the Middle Kittanning, or Coal No. 6, is by far the steadiest. 
Both of the others, viz., the Lower Kittanning, No. 5, and the Upper 
Freeport, No. 7, are inconstant and irregular to a high degree, and yet 
each of them furnishes a good basis for mining in numerous localities in 
the county. Each of these will be briefly characterized. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is a bright, well-faced coal, carrying 
about 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, about 40 per cent. of volatile com- 
bustible matter, and about 4 to 5 per cent of ash. Though quite high 
in sulphur, averaging over 2 per cent., its ash is generally white. It 
mines small, and the seam yields considerable dirt in many localities. 


| 
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It holds the fire well, and is counted a strong and serviceable coal, but 
it does not ignite as easily as the seam above it. 

The Middle Kittanning seam (No. 6) is also a bright, cubical coal, 
mining in small or medium size blocks. It kindles easily, burns with 
a long flame, and is in especially good repute asa steam coal, and is also 
highly valued asa grate coal. In Zanesville it is also used asa gas 
coal. It contains always less than 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, and 
always more than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. It is low in ash, 
averaging less than 4 per cent., the color of the ash being characteris- 
tically purple. Of sulphur, it contains more than 2 per cent. In other 
words, the seam still holds the characteristics that have marked it from 
Stark county southwards. Through Tuscarawas, Holmes and Coshocton, 
it is constant in maintaining the features given above. 

The Upper Freeport seam also holds the general characteristics 
that have been found to mark it, in its great centers of production 
already described, viz., Salineville, Sherrodsville and Cambridge. It 
contains an average of 53 per cent. of fixed carbon, and always less 
than 38 per cent. of volatile matter, with a single interesting exception 
to be hereafter noted. Its ash is moderate in amount, and is seldom 
or never red in color. It contains less sulphur than the Kittanning 
coals. It mines fairly large, but isa weak coal, breaking up easily 
under handling. It is well esteemed for all ordinary uses throughout 
those portions of the county where it is mined, but it is everywhere 
divided by shale partings that cause it to be a dirty coal, unless well- 
screened. } 


Tue Kirrannine Coats, Nos. 5 anp 6. 


The two Kittanning coals are but 16 to 30 feet apart, and they 
therefore hold about the same areas where both are developed. 

The lower coal, as will have been already learned from previous 
chapters, is weak and uncertain throughout Holmes and Coshocton 
counties. Its horizon is often clearly enough shown, but few or no 
mines are reported in it to the west and south of Tuscarawas county. 
This same state of facts continues throughout the northern half of Mus- 
kingum county. It is not until we reach the neighborhood of Zanes- 
ville that we find it again becoming a basis for profitable mining. In 
the 6th ward of Zanesville, and in sub-sections 1, 2, 3, 4and 16, Wash- 
ington township, it has long bezn worked. It is known as the “ Four- 
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foot seam,” but it reaches a thickness of 4 feet 10 inches for its 
maximum, and carries 43 feet through considerable territory. The basin 
originally included about 800 acres above drainage, as nearly as it can be 
judged from the exterior boundaries. The coal thins down abruptly on the 
northern margin of the basin. It is not found thick enough for mining 
north of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and it does not crop out in 
the river bluffs. The valley of Mill Run affords the best access to the 
basin, and most of the mining in the seam has been carried on here. 
South of this valley the coal is cut out abruptly by a heavy sandstone. 

South of Zanesville, in the river hills, the Lower Kittanning coal 
nowhere appears, though its companion seam is everywhere present and 
worked. At the horizon where the lower coal is due, a buff limestone 
bearing an ore and also a bed of fire-clay is often found. This series 
is also well shown on Putnam Hill, opposite Zanesville; the limestone 
is here 27 feet below the Middle Kittanning, or No. 6 coal. The lime- 
stone is fossiliferous, and contains well-preserved forms, among which 
large bivalve shells are especially noticeable. Reference has already 
been made to it on page 97, and the suggestions there offered as to its 
place in the series are the best that present knowledge warrants. 

The coal of this basin, so far as it has been worked, is a two or 
three-benched coal. The main parting, and sometimes the only one, is 
a sulphurous band, two or three inches thick, and 18 or 20 inches from 
the top of the seam. Nodules of pyrites are often found near this 
parting also. Ata little less than a foot from the bottom, a “ bearing- 
in” slate is often found. The seam is mined by undercutting and blast- 
ing, one pound of powder being expected to bring down 20 tons of 
properly prepared coal. Rooms are worked 15 feet wide. There is 
often found a thin band of slaty coal at the top of the seam, which is 
taken down and sent out with the balance. The irregularities in the 
seam occur mainly in the bottom. | : 

The coal is sold in Zanesville exclusively, all of the mines depend- 
ing on carts and wagons for the distribution of their products. The 
seam is applied to all ordinary uses. It is preferred by many for house- 
hold use to the coal of the upper seam, as it holds its fire longer. It is 
used quite largely by the Ohio Iron Company as a-milling fuel, and it 
is also used as a steam coal to some extent. Itis, asa rule, sold at a 
lower price than the upper coal. 

Its composition, as sampled from Harper’s bank for the survey by 
Mr. E. C. Downerd, and analyzed by Professor Lord, is as follows : 
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Lower Kittanning Coal, No. 5, Zanesville. 
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The structure of the seam at this same bank is indicated in the 
following figure : 
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Neither the composition nor the structure given above would apply 
to eyery portion of the basin, but the figures probably do no injustice 
to the seam taken as a whole. 

A considerable area has already been worked out, but just how 
much it is impossible to say. Small mines worked irregularly and often 
with sole reference to immediate returns, have been driven under the 
hills at many points, and the outside coal is pretty largely cut away. 
To gain the remainder, it will soon be necessary to sink shafts into the 
unbroken coal. As to the extension of the seam to the south-eastward, 
under drainage, no facts are at hand, but the abrupt boundaries upon 
the open sides of the basin rather lead us to expect similar boundaries 
in the portiuns of the basin that are under cover. | 

There is but one other district of the county in which this seam is 
extensively mined. In Newton township, in the south-western corner 
of the county, a valuable field of the Lower Kittanning coal has long 
been worked. It is here known as the lower Del Carbo coal. It con- 
nects directly with the Perry county coals of Harrison and Clayton 
townships, and will be best described in connection with them. 


17 
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The Middle Kittanning Coal. 


The Middle Kittanning seam, known as the Upper Zanesville coal, 
or No. 6, has already been shown to be the most remarkable seam of 
the Lower Measures of Ohio in steadiness and persistency. These 
characteristics it retains in full measure in Muskingum county. It 
enters the county from the northward, extending from the Coshocton 
line to which its development has already been traced in the preceding 
chapter, in a sheet, the continuity of which is scarcely broken, except 
by the accidents of the great system of erosion which is still in progress. 

It is due above the drainage levels in the following townships of 
the county, viz., Monroe, Adams, Madison, Cass, Muskingum, Falls,. 
Washington, Wayne, Springfield, Newton, Clay, Brush Creek and 
Harrison, and also in Zanesville corporation. In all of them the seam 
is mined, and in several of them to quite a large extent. It is mined 
for the general market in railroad or river mines, in Washington, New- 
ton, Clay, and Brush Creek townships, and, as was stated under the: 
previous head, the very large local supply of Zanesville is mainly 
furnished by carts and wagons running from mines contained within 
the city limits. 

The seam falls short of 3 feet in parts of the field, and it nowhere 
yields fully 4 feet of coal, but it holds, with surprising steadiness, a 
measure ranging from 30 to 42 inches of coal. Its structure, too, is. 
maintained with great regularity over large areas. ‘The structure of the 
coal in the Harper mine of Mill Creek Valley, sixth ward of Zanesville,. 
is shown in the following figure: | 


FLGURE LXAVY 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 


Sous HARPER'’SMINE ZANESVILLE. 
False Roo == 9’ 


ire - clay 


The same figure would answer without essential change for all the 
northern and central townships. The lower bench expands or contracts. 
a little, but the upper is very uniform. To the southward, however, a 
change occurs. In Newton and Clay there isa considerable thickening 
of the lower bench, accompanied by a reduction of the upper bench.. 
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The false roof is also increased, or there is added to ita distinct seam of 
what is called bone coal, a bed 6 to 12 inches in thickness and a true 
coal, but too high in ash to be marketable. Also in following the seam 
southward through the deep valley of the Muskingum until it finally 
sinks below drainage, we find upon the extreme boundary its measures 
reduced and its quality impaired. 


The mines in this seam, in Monroe, Adams, Madison, Cass, Mus- 
kingum, Falls and Springfield are mainly country banks, each one 
giving place to two or three miners at most for the fall and winter 
months. The workings are generally characterized by lack of skill, 
and thus want of true economy. It is outcrop coal that is chiefly mined, 
because it is more easily reached. There is, however, a large acreage 
of the seam that awaits development in the townships named. There is 
the least amount in Cass, Muskingum, Falls and Springfield, the coal 
here rising high in the hills to its western outcrop. The range in thick- 
ness throughout this entire region is between 3 and 3% feet. The 
seam no doubt exists to the eastward of the northern townships named. 
In Perry and Salem, particularly, it is due within moderate distance 
below the main valleys, and there is every reason to expect that it will 
be found of fair mining volume when properly tested. 


- In Washington township, a considerable and at some times a large 
production has been maintained for many years. The coal has found 
market by the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads, upon which the mines are situated. The front hills 
are already mainly exhausted, but a large acreage is still available and 
tributary to these lines of outlet. 


Coal Dale, on the Baltimore and Ohio Road, has been a chief 
center of production, and work is still going forward at this point and 
in the immediate vicinity. Horton, Matthews and Taylor are now 
mining on a larger scale than any others in this neighborhood. Their 
coal in one mine is at present running below the normal measure of the 
seam. It is the bottom bench, as usual, that suffers. This is here 
reduced, for a small area, to 4 inches, and the whole seam thus shrinks 
to 23 feet, but in adjacent property the coal measures 3 feet 4 inches, 
the lower bench being 1 foot thick. The Zanesville glass-houses obtain 
_ their fuel from these mines. The composition of the coal, as sampled 
for the survey by Mr. E. C. Downerd, is as follows: 
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Coal Dale Coal (Lord). 
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These figures put the coal in line with that of the seam throughout 
Eastern Ohio generally. 

Six miles north of Zanesville, on the Cincinnati and Muskingum 
Valley Railway, Mr. David Matthews is carrying on mining on quite a 
large scale for this region. He employs an average of 25 miners for 
the year. Following the coal eastward from its outcrop in the river 
hills, the workings are always upon the dip. The water is removed 
from them by:siphons. Formerly the slack was coked at this point, 
and the coke was used in iron making in Zanesville. The coke must 
have been high in sulphur. Its production was not long maintained. 

The general conditions of the seam from Zanesville northward 
have now been pointed out. Within the limits of Zanesville the coal 
is extensively mined, though in small banks that produce each but a 
few thousand tons in a year. A large acreage has already been worked 
out, but a considerable amount still remains. Zanesville has cheaper 
coal than any other city of its size in the State. 

South of Zanesville the conditions of the seam are gradually 
changed. Following first the Muskingum Valley, we find the coal at 
its proper horizon, and with its normal characteristics in the river hills 
on both sides of the river, as far south as Taylorsville. Only country 
banks are found on the east side, but on the west side, which offers the 
advantage of working against the dip, and also of nearer approach to 
the river, there are a number of shipping mines. Several of them have 
inclines connecting with boat landings. Their product is in all cases 
shipped by the river, and mostly to McConnellsville and points south- 
ward. 

The Owens mine, in Section 7, Brush Creek township, is the largest 
of this group. The seam here measures 3 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 10 
inches, and occasionally rises to 4 feet, but from these measures several 
inches of partings must be subtracted. The quality of the coal is 
excellent. At Ballou’s Salt Works, in Section 12, Brush Creek town- 
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ship, mining has been carried on quite extensively for many years. Salt 
boiling is now abandoned, but the mines are kept in operation for the 
river supply of coal. The seam is thinner than at the Owen’s mine, 
not averaging more than 3 feet. 

The direction of the river valley through Wayne, Brush Creek 
and Harrison townships is but little south of east, and consequently the 
fall of the strata in descending the valley is well marked. , The coal 
seam that we are following has an elevation of about 200 feet above 
slack water at Putnam Hill. At Ballou’s Landing it is only about 90 
feet above the same level. It lies at the water’s edge opposite the lower 
end of the Taylorsville lock. The seam here has the following struc- 
ture: 


False roof. 
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The seam is verging to its southern limit apparently at this point. 

There is scarcely a farm between Zanesville and Taylorsville in 
which the coal has not been mined; there is not one in which the seam 
is not known to be present. 

The greater thickness of the coal at the Owens mine has already 
been mentioned, but the further statement is needed, that it is the 
lower bench that makes the principal increase. At Zanesville and north- 
ward, this bench varies from 4 to 10 inches in thickness, but at the 
Owens mine it is 15 inches thick. The change is an important one, for 
the seam is soon to undergo the most marked transformation that is 
experienced by any coal seam in our entire scale, and this is the 
beginning of it. This lower bench maintains its increase even where 
the whole volume of the seam is diminished, as at Taylorsville, as has 
heen already shown. 

In Brush Creek, Clay and the eastern half of Newton townships, 
the seam is constant in its occurrence. Wherever it is due, there it is 
found. In Sections 27 and 34, Newton township, shipping mines are 
opened on the line of the railroad. The Del Carbo mines have yielded 
a large amount of coal from both the Kittanning seams, but only the 
upper seam is at present mined here. Numerous farmers’ banks are 
opened in the coal throughout this territory. At and’about Roseville, 
in Clay township, mining is carried on upon a somewhat larger scale, 
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for the supply of the numerous potteries that are established here. The 
structure of the coal at Roseville is shown below: 
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The change already referred to in the expansion of the lower bench 
of the coal:seam is especially to be noted here. From the Owens mine, 
in the Muskingum Valley, to Roseville, the distance is about 6 miles. 
The lower bench has increased in this direction from 15 to 26 inches, 
while the upper bench has been reduced to the extent of 6 inches or 
more. 

The coal of this field it will be better to consider in connection 
with the Perry county series, all the statements that are made in regard 
to the coals of Harrison, Clayton, Pike and Bearfield being applicable 
to the seams of clay and Newton township as well. 


THE UppEeR FREEPORT COAL. 


This important seam can be followed from Guernsey county into 
and across Muskingum county. No basin of it has yet been discovered 
in the last named county that is fully equal in value to the Cambridge 
coal field, but there are several districts in which it has already a 
recognized value and importance, and one other, but little developed as 
yet, will be pointed out, which gives excellent promise. 

The seam first makes its appearance in coming from the eastward, 
in Monroe township, where it exhibits the same fitful and inconstant 
character that it shows in the adjoining township of Guernsey county. 
It is said to be mined on a few farms near Otsego. The horizon 
ean be traced with great distinctness throughout Adams, Madison 
and northern Washington, but the coal is, for the most part, thin 
and worthless. In the southern portion of Washington, in Perry, 
‘Wayne, Salt Creek, Harrison, Brush Creek, and Clay townships, it 
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‘appears as a workable seam, of considerable value. It is mined in 
many small banks, and in one or two of larger importance. 


The Sonora Coal. 


The most northerly of these centers of mining is at Sonora and in 
its immediate vicinity, on the western side of Perry township. The 
‘coal is chiefly mined in Sections 6 and 7, but a few openings are to 
‘be found in Section 8. The coal of Section 6 extends directly into 
Section 10, Washington, where it is also mined. On the farm of Mrs. 
‘Cullins, in Section 8, the coal is found 3 feet thick, and of fair quality. 
The seam is here 112 feet below the Cambridge limestone. 

At Sonora, the coal runs from 2 to 4 feet in thickness. It is very 
irregular, owing to the frequent intrusion of the overlying Mahoning 
sandstone. The limestone that accompanies the coal is_ strongly 
developed throughout this region, and is frequently dug and burned in 
the small way for farmers’ use. The most extensive coal banks in this 
neighborhood are on the lands of George Bowers, Moses D. Robertson 
and John H. Mangold. It does not seem probable that the seam will 
be found’a fit basis for large mining operations in this neighbor- 
hood, but a local supply of considerable importance will long be main- 
tained. The same statements will apply to the coal that lies directly 
south-east of Sonora, where mining in the small way has long been 
carried on. 


The Alexander Coal. 


The best known basin of the Upper Freeport coal in the county is 
in the vicinity of Jackson, in the south-east corner of Washington 
township. The coal is mined here on quite a large scale, and is hauled 
into Zanesville as well as sold to the farmers of the adjacent country. 
‘The coal is known as the Alexander coal, having been worked on the 
largest scale and for the longest time by James H. Alexander. This 
field is spoken of as a distinct one, but in reality the Sonora coal and 
the Alexander coal belong to one and the same basin. This is clearly 
shown by the occurrence of small mines throughout the interval. The 
Sherlock and Shick mines are of this character. 

In following the National Road westward from Jackson, the coal 
has been worked at various points, and it continues as far west as the 
land is found high enough to hold it. The coal has been principally 
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mined out from the Clark farm, two miles east of Zanesville, but the 
adjacent land of Adam Rock holds a small acreage on which mining is 
still going forward. Throughout this whole district, the coal lies very 
shallow. A great deal of it is got by stripping, and where mining is 
undertaken the character of the work is everywhere limited by the 
weakness and treachery of the cover. 


The coal ranges from 3 to 5% feet in thickness. The structure of 
the seam on the Alexander farm is shown below: | 
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The numerous partings in the seam render it a dirty coal. To 
compete in the general market it would require thorough screening. The 
coal has a good name where it is used, but the limitations of area and 
of cover will prevent this immediate district from becoming any more 
important as a mining center than it now is. 

Southward, throughout the northern half of Salt Creek township, 
the coal is frequently found of good volume, and is worked in many 
local banks. It is known as a four-foot seam. A considerable acreage, 
no doubt, exists here. 

The same thing can be said of Wayne township. Near Duncan’s 
Falls, a number of small mines are opened in this coal. The general 
thickness of the seam is 4 feet, and in quality it holds to the usual 
standard. 
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THe BiuE Rock CoAt. 


From Dunean’s Falls, southward throrghout the Muskingum 
Valley, the coal is easily followed as far as the south line of Section 20,. 
Harrison township, a little below Gaysport, where it falls to the level of: 
the river. Important mines have been worked near this point for many 
years, the coal being known as the Blue Rock coal, and finding its: 
market along the river. The immediate cover of the seam is very 
heavy, reaching well up to the Pittsburgh coal. The hill above it con- 
sists in large proportion of the clays and shales of the Barren Measures,- 
making a treacherous series to undermine. It was here that four 
miners were imprisoned, nearly 30 years ago, by a crush which closed’ 
up the entries leading to day. They were rescued alive after 14 days: 
and 13 hours of imprisonment, during which time they had no food: 
except a lunch or “check” that two miners had carried in on the’ 
morning of the day on which the crush occurred. 

The Blue Rock coal, as it now appearsy is in marked contrast with’ 
the general product of the seam elsewhere. It isa typical pitch coal, 
clear and bright to a-higher degree than any other Ohio coal. In fact, 
it is nearly as clear as anthracite. No mineral charcoal is found in the 
present product of the mine. Its composition, as shown by Professor 
Lord’s analysis of a single block, agrees with the description above. 
It isas follows: 


Blue Rock Coal. 
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These figures show a remarkable coal, higher in volatile combustible 
matter than any other bituminous coal of our series, the cannels not being. 
included. ‘The proportion of sulphur is excessive, constituting the only 
drawback upon the otherwise high quality. 

The seam carries, where normal, a regular thickness of 4 feet, but, 
as elsewhere, it is liable to sudden interruptions, some of which are 
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strikingly shown in the main entry of the present Blue Rock mine. 
The coal is here entirely cut out for many yards. 

Much time and some money have been spent at various points along 
the valley, and especially on the opposite side of the river, in a vain 
search for the Blue Rock coal. The horizon of the coal is everywhere 
made clear, though not generally recognized, by its fire-clay and lime- 
stone, but of the coal itself not a trace may be left. This fact should 
be borne in mind in all investigations directed toward this seam. It 
was never universally distributed, like the Middle Kittanning, in its 
field. ‘So far from being so, it is known to be unusually capricious and 
uncertain. In addition to the irregularity of original formation, the 
seam where once duly formed was afterward exposed to the accidents 
of quite a violent erosion. So coarse a sandstone as the Mahoning can- 
not be explained without calling into action strong currents for its trans- 
portation. From these two causes, viz., failure of uniform and con- 
tinuous formation and waste of the basins that were formed by erosive 
currents, results the exceeding uncertainty of the Upper Freeport coal 
through a large portion of the territory in which it is due. 

The Upper Freeport clay is worked at its proper level at Ballou’s 
Landing, in Brush Creek township. It is here a non-plastie clay of 
good quality. It has been worked to some extent in the fire-brick 
factory at Putnam. ‘The coal does not appear in immediate connection 
with the clay, but it has been found and mined on adjoining farms at 
its proper level. 


THE BrusH CREEK BASIN. 


The least known and least developed, but by far the most promis- 
ing field of the Upper Freeport coal in Muskingum county, is included 
in Clay, Newton, and Brush Creek townships, and jis rendered accessible 
by the valleys of Brush Creek and its tributaries. There is a possible 
important extension of it into Harrison township, as will be presently 
shown. The coal occupies, so far as can be determined by natural 
exposures, parts of Sections 1, Clay; 25 and 36, Newton; 7, 6, 26, 5 
and 27, of Brush Creek townships, but boundaries for a coal field of 
this particular seam, when laid down in advance of careful exploration, 
are of little worth. The probabilities all seem in favor of a large terri- 
tory for this Brush Creek basin. Throughout the area named, it gives 
all the signs of steadiness that can be asked. It is found where it is 
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due and seems unusually uniform and regular in its character. It does | 
not vary much from a thickness of 4 feet in any of the numerous openings 
that have been made in the seam for local coal banks. At the Duvall 
banks, in Section 36, Newton, there are 4 ft. 4 inches of coal, overlain 
by 6 inches of cannel. Its quality also seems in all respects satisfactory. 
It is a bright, fairly clean coal, well jointed, cutting easily, and mining 
to good advantage. It is much freer from seams of shale and clay than 
this seam usually is. The regular black slate above the seam becomes 
locally a cannel coal, but of no great value. The coal is shown on the 
east side of the Brush Creek Valley in every farm for 2 or 24 miles, 
through Sections 7, 5 and 27. It dips down under the heavy ridge that 
separates Brush Creek from the Muskingum River in Brush Creek and 
Harrison townships. Crossing this ridge to the eastward and descend- 
ing toward the river valley by one of the branches of Blue Rock Run, 
the moment that we come to the level at which the coal could appear, 
we find the farmers mining it by stripping from the creek bottoms, the 
-coal still holding a thickness of 4 feet. From this point on to the 
famous Blue Rock mines of the Muskingum Valley, which have been 
already described, the coal appears almost continuously, being every- 
where counted a 4-foot seam. Where the change begins to occur, by 
which the present remarkable character of the Blue Rock coal is 
acquired, there are no present opportunities for learning, but the in- 
ference is a legitimate one that the Brush Creek coal extends under the 
divide until it unites with the Blue Rock field. In other words, these 
‘two fields belong to one and the same basin. If the proper exploration 
shall confirm this view, it is clear that we have here one of the largest 
and most promising of the Upper Freeport coal fields of the State, 
comparable in value with Salineville, Dell Roy and Cambridge. While 
the seam does not show as great thickness here as in the other chief 
centers of production, it seems steadier than elsewhere, and if this fact 
is established, it will more than compensate for the smaller measure- 
ment. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the seam has everywhere 
-else, and even in this field, to some extent, suffered from the erosion due 
to the transportation of its sandstone roof, and much more irregularity 
than has yet been developed ought not therefore to surprise us, if it 
shall be hereafter disclosed. | 

The wide limits, provisionally assigned to the field, may also be 
proved incorrect by the application of suitable tests to that part of the 
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territory that is now inaccessible, but in any case, a very valuable and 
promising body of the Upper Freeport coal is already in sight in the 
Brush Creek Valley. 

These statements complete the accounts of the Lower Coals of 
Muskingum county. While there is not a large mine in the county, the 
aggregate production is not insignificant, but the mining is of such a 
character as to escape public notice and record to a great degree. The 
possibility of larger mining interests has, however, here been pointed 
out. 


COAL MINES OF PERRY COUNTY, NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL TOWNSHIPS. 


Under this head all of the coal mines of Perry county will be con- 
sidered except those of the southern tier of townships, viz., Monday 
Creek, Salt Lick, Coal and Monroe, to which may be added the south 
line of sections of Pleasant township. The ground on which this 
separation is made is obvious. The last-named townships belong to the 
Hocking Valley field, constituting an important portion of what is 
known as the “ Great Vein” territory, in which the Middle Kittanning 
seam (Coal No. 6) ranges from 5 to 13% teet in thickness. 

The general character of the district, now to be considered as a 
coal producing region, agrees very closely with that of Muskingum 
county, last described. The coal seams that possess econoniic value 
in Muskingum county are valuable also in Perry county, but to the 
three seams which furnish the main supply of the former connty, viz., 
the two Kittanning coals, Nos. 5 and 6, and the Upper Freeport coal, 
No. 7, one other must be added, viz., the Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a). 
This is mined in Clayton, Pike and Pleasant townships of Perry county, 
to a small extent. 

The geological range of Perry county is quite extensive. It 
includes the uppermost two hundred feet of the Waverly group, and it 
reaches to the level of the Pittsburgh coal, but that part of it, now 
under consideration, is chiefly confined to the Lower Coal Measures. 
This series has a full and geologically interesting development here, but 
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its economic values are limited mainly to the elements previously named. 
The general order is shown in the sections given in chapter I, pages 
100-103. 

The Sub-Carboniferous limestone has its best development in Ohio, 
in Perry and Muskingum counties. In Hopewell township, near Glen- 
ford, it has been worked for the Shawnee furnaces on a number of farms. 
Thence, eastward, along the valley of Jonathan’s Creek, there are 
frequent exposures of it, until, near Uniontown and Newtonville, we 
find not less than 20 feet in the bed and walls of the creek. Itisa 
very fine-grained homogeneous stone, sparingly fossiliferous, generally 
drab or light-buff in color, and, when skillfully worked, a building 
stone of great beauty and excellence. It has been employed to good 
advantage in Zanesville, in the construction of the new Court House 
and also in the new Opera House front. | 

The Sub-Carboniferous limestone is sometimes overlain by the 
Carboniferous Conglomerate and sometimes by the ordinary strata of the 
Lower Coal Measures. The Conglomerate is found in its best develop- 
ment in Hopewell township, where its maximum measurement is 60 
feet. It carries pebbles in large quantity, and in places a few feet of it 
are pure enough to furnish a glass sand of approved quality. It is now 
quarried and crushed for this use by J. Downerd and Son, at Chalfant’s 
Station. 

As usual, this stratum is exceedingly inconstant and irregular. 
Aside from the township named, it makes no appearance in the 


geological series of the county. 
¢ 


The Lowest Coals. 


The Sharon coal horizon is often marked by a bed of black shale 
lying above the limestone, but no deposit of coal of any value has been 
found at this level, and in none of the records of the borings made for 
salt or oil in the county has any deep coal ever been reported. A 
single exception may be needed for a tract of 25 to 30 acres on the 
farm of W. B. Taylor, Sect. 14, Hopewell township, in which a workable 
coal was found just above the Sub-Carboniferous limestone. So far as 
can be judged from all the facts of the outcrops of these lowest horizons, 
the Sharon coal is not likely to be found in Muskingum, Perry or 
Hocking counties, in valuable condition, and no really workable bed of 
the Quakertown coal (No. 2) is known in these limits. The latter is 
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probably represented by a small and uncertain seam, which is frequently 
met, 40 or 50 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. It is sometimes 
opened by stripping in ravines or on hill slopes, but it never justified — 
mining in a methodical way. | 

Several borings have recently been made in the vicinity of Junction 
City, in search of a lower coal. They were begun at a horizon about 
50 feet below the Lower Mercer, and passed in their descent through 
several streaks of coal and fire-clay. The borings were made by Mr. 
Philip Patton, of Canal Fulton. He has kindly furnished to the Survey 
the records of these wells. One of them is given herewith: 


Record of Boring near Junction City. 


12 ft. Made earth. 
5 ft. Gray Shale. “ 
3-ft. Coal and slate (Quakertown ?). 
20 ft. Fire-clay. 
10 ft. Light-gray Shale. 
12 ft. Dark Shale. 
1 ft. Soft black slate and coal (Sharon ?). 
3 ft. Fire-clay. 
6 ft. Sand rock (Conglomerate ?). 
15 ft. Dark Shale. 
2 ft. Black slate, hard (Maxville horizon 2). 
2 ft. Fire-clay. 
30 ft Light-gray Shale. 
5 ft. Dark Shale. 
13 ft. Flagging, soft and hard. 


The lowermost 50 feet undoubtedly belong to the Waverly forma- 
tion, the exposures of which are found in all the region to the westward. 

The Lower Mercer coal is shown in numberless sections. The 
limestone of this series may be said to be universal, and the ores are 
also very widely distributed. The coal is occasionally wanting, but, as 
a rule, there is at least a thin streak of it under the limestone. Nowhere 
in Perry county is the seam known to be thick enough to fairly justify 
mining, but small openings are occasionally made to it. Its quality, 
where seen, is generally poor. | 

The same line of remark applies to the other limestone coals, viz., 
those beneath the Upper Mercer and the Putnam Hill limestones, which 
are known respectively as No. 3a, and No. 4. Both are present in 
numerous sections, and neither has much economic value in any instance. 
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They are occasionally mined in a very small way by stripping in 
favorable locations. | 

The Clarion coal that has long been missed from the series in 
coming westward is found again in Perry county, in a considerable 
number of sections. It lies 15 or 20 feet above the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, and is locally recognized as No. 4a. It is not known to reach 2 
feet in thickness at any point. One anda half miles N. W. of New 
Lexington it is found 22 inches thick. The quality of what coal there 
is, is good. 


THE Kirranninc Coats (Nos. 5 and 6). 


These two seams constitute almost the entire reliance of that part 
of Perry county now under consideration. They are 20 to 30 feet 
apart. The upper seam is, as usual, steady and uniform both in quality 
and in distribution; the lower, though much less regular, finds in this 
field one of its best developments in the State, and attains great economic 
value. These cnals have both been mined within the corporate limits of 
New Lexington, the county seat, and are accordingly known as the 
Upper and Lower New Lexington coals. These names have been 
applied quite widely to the coals in our geological literature, and are in 
reality among the commonest designations of the Kittanning coals in 
Ohio. 

These seams retain the same general characteristics by which they 
are marked in Muskingum county. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 


The upper seam ranges in thickness from 3 to 4 feet of merchantable 
coal. Above this portion of the seam, 10 to 20 inches of impure coal, 
known as bone coal, are invariably found. This bone coal burns 
readily, but yields an excessive quality of ash, and is also sometimes 
high in sulphur. An analysis of a single set of samples, made for the 
survey by Professor Lord, yields the results given below. The samples 
were taken from the mine of J. F. Sheerhan, at Ferrara, on the Ohio 
Central Railroad : 
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A coal of this character cannot, of course, be put into market 
under present conditions. In mining, the bone coal is generally taken 
down in entries, but not in rooms. In all cases where the bone coal is 
taken down, the entries afford room for a four and a half-foot mule, and 
often they give fully 5 feet of headway. The general structure of the 
seam is shown in the appended diagram : 


PLEVURE EXXLK 
STRUCTURE OF MIDOLE KITTANNING COAL(K6) 
AT J. & F.SHEERHAN’S MINES CLAY BANK STA. 
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The coal of the seam mines in blocks of only moderate size, but it 
‘bears handling fairly well, and yields no excess of slack or nut coal. 

The character of the coal agrees exactly with the better phases of 
the Coshocton and Zanesville coals. It ignites easily, burns with a long 
and abundant flame, cements slightly in the fire, and yields a purple or 
chocolate-colored ash, of which the amount is relatively small. It isa 
favorite domestic coal wherever it is introduced, but its special adapta- 
tion is to the production of steam. It is highly approved and quite 
largely used as locomotive fuel. Its general constitution can be seen 
from the following analysis made for the survey by Professor Lord. 
The coal came from the largest mine of the district, viz., that of S. & 
J. Jones, McLuney Station. The sampling was done by Mr. E. C. 
Downerd : 


Composition of Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6), at McLuney’s. 
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This analysis shows a coal of excellent character but it is believed 
to fairly represent the coal of a large area. There are mines in the field 
the quality of whose output is decidedly inferior to the quality shown 
above, but there are very many that come fully up to this standard. 
The only point, if any, in which the foregoing analysis overstates the 
composition of the better grades of this seam within the district, is the 
percentage of sulphur. It will be safe to count on 2 per cent. of this 
element. In all respects, as will be seen, the analysis represents the 
Middle Kittanning coal in its characteristic phases. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This seam is not as constant in character as the seam last described. 
It is not only inconstant in its appearance in the sections where it is due, 
but, when it does appear, it is not always with the same constitution, 
physical or chemical. Still it can be described in general terms as a 
white ash, open-burning coal, with about the same percentage of fixed 
carbon, volatile matter and sulphur as the coal above it. It is a little 
higher in ash, as a general thing, and is counted more lasting in the fire. 
Its normal thickness is between 4 and 5 feet, and within this district it 
attains its full thickness at many points, becoming a proper and valuable 
basis for mining. It is commonly known as the “4-foot seam.” It 
frequently occurs as an undivided seam, and when found at its best, it 
is one of the brightest and cleanest coals of this portion of the State. 
Its irregularities are mainly in the floor, which is a hard black slate 
above a fire-clay. This floor rises and falls in ridges and troughs, which 
complicate the drainage of the mines to some extent. 
These two seams will now be briefly traced from the eastern county 
line through the several townships that hold them, and their present 
development as sources of fuel will be shown. 


Madison Township. 


The Kittanning coals oceupy a small part of Sections 22, 27, 33 
and 34 in the south-east corner of the township. The lower seam is 
also reported to occupy a small area in the high grounds of Sections 15, 
10, 3 and 4. The coal is of but small account in this last-named area, 
but the clay of the seam, as here identified, has been worked to a con- 
siderable extent, and has always been counted of superior quality. 

The Hazlett farm, now belonging to Davis Woodruff, is reported to 
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furnish the best clay of this whole district, the clay being hauled for 
long distances to the Muskingum county potteries. The seam of clay 
is 5 feet thick. On the D. Crossen farm, Section 27, the clay is said to 
assume its hard and non-plastic condition, but there are not any open- 
ings to it at present. 

On the Chilcote farm, now A. E. Henderson’s, Section 27, both the 
coals are worked, on a large scale, for country banks. The Middle Kit- 
tanning or upper seam has been mined for many years to supply fuel to. 
a considerable scope of country to the westward. The quality of the 
coal is good, and the seam is of full thickness. Its structure and 
dimensions are shown in the appended figure: 


| FIGURE LARRKYL 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL(N% 
AT CHILGOTES BANK SECTION27Z.MADISON. TP 
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The lower seam has also been worked here to a considerable extent.. 
It measures 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, and shows no partings. It is 
counted equal in value to the upper seam. Its structure is shown in 
the appended diagram : 


FIGURE I2OxOOW UN 
STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COALW?5) 
AT CHILCOTE 'S'BANK SECTION27MADISON TR 
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The same coal is worked on the farm of D. Crossen, Section 27,. 
where it has a thickness of four feet, rising occasionally to 4 feet 6 
inches, and also on the farm of Leonard Reddick, in Section 34. 
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No large mining operations are likely to be undertaken in this. 
township, but the same sort of production that has existed here for a 
generation is likely to be continued for many years to come. 


Harrison township. 


-The Middle Kittanning or upper seam has been and is mined more. 
extensively in this township than in any other of the northern town- 
ships of the county. Not less than 12 sections of the township are 
either traversed by or are directly tributary to the Cincinnati and Mus- 
kingum Valley Railway, and in half of these, coal has been mined on a. 
large scale. In addition to this, it can be said that coal is mined for 
local use in every section of the township. In fact, this coal seam con- 
stitutes a universal sheet throughout Harrison, most of Clayton, jPike,,. 
Beartield, and the northern half of Pleasant townships, being present 
literally everywhere, save only as the accidents of erosion to which the 
present topography is due, have removed it. Not a “ want” or break 
in natural continuity is known throughout this field. In thickness it 
ranges between 3 feet and 4 feet of marketable coal. 

The character of the coal has been already shown in the analysis 
given on page 888. These figures are thought to represent fairly a 
large part of this district. The samples analyzed came from the mines. 
of S. and J. Jones, McLuney Station, the largest mines of the town- 
ship. The section of the coal is given below: 
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The coal mines here in good shape and size. The main entries all 
admit 43-feet mules. The price of mining is generally 10 cents above 
that paid in the thick coal just south of this field. The cost of blasting 
powder is about the same as in the thick coal. ‘There is little waste in 
the seam. The lower slate is easily separated, and there is nothing else 

to make trouble. About 50 miners are steadily employed here, the 
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output being chiefly used for the locomotives of the railroad. These 
mines are located in Section 32. In Sections 20, 21, 29, 31 and 36, 
shipping banks have also been worked for a number of years. The 
‘mines of M. & P. Tague, in Section 20, are the largest in the township, 
after the Jones mine. All of the conditions noted above are repeated 
here. A successful business has long been maintained by this firm. In 
the winter season, seventy-five miners find employment here. 


In Sections 31 and 36, a considerable acreage has been exhausted 
of the lands lying nearest to the railroad, but a large body of coal 
remains that is easily available. ‘The mines located here are known as 
the Tunnel Hill mines. The structure of the seam agrees in all respects 
with that given for the McLuney mines, except that the bone coal in the 
roof rises to 16 inches in thickness. 


It is unnecessary to go into more details concerning this seam in 
Harrison township. There is a large and valuable supply of excellent 
coal, which offers a fair reward to properly managed mining enterprises, 
wherever transportation is possible. It is sure to be drawn upon in the 
near future, for in the work of mining coal, steadiness and persistency, 
with only moderate thickness, furnish in reality a better business basis 
than large but inconstant volume in the seam worked. | 


The Lower Kittanning coal, or No. 5, is everywhere due through- 
out the areas occupied by the upper seam, but there are only a few 
mines now open in it, and there is no reason for believing in any large 
development of it within the township limits. Its clay is present in 
valuable condition and quantity where the coal is wanting. In Section 
8, several mines in this seam have been worked for a number of years. 
The coal is, as usual, inconstant in thickness, ranging from 2% to 43 
feet. The quality is reported to be fair, but the product of the mines 
is insignificant. In Sections 4 and 9, the Lower Kittanning coal has 
been opened in years past, but it did not justify continuous working. In 
Section 25, a mine is in operation in this seam on the farm of C. 
Sweeny, the coal running much more regular and steady in this 
direction. 


The clay industry of Harrison township is very important, but this. 
has been treated in another chapter. There is also a considerable showing 
of ore throughout the township, but such trials as have been made do 
not warrant great expectations of value from this source. Most of it 
comes from the limestone horizons, and especially from the Upper or 
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Putnam Hill limestone, which is well developed throughout the town- 
ship. The limestone can be readily obtained in large enough quantities 
to meet all local demands. 


Clayton Township. 


Hitherto, the coal of this township has been available only for 
local supply, but the extension of the line of the Columbus and Eastern 
Railway through the central portions of the township is opening a field 
of much promise. Unlike the township last described, both the Kit- 
tanning coals are in fine development here, the upper holding the same 
characters that have been previously assigned to it, and the lower seam 
rivaling it in value. From present appearances, one of the valuable 
basins of the Lower Kittanning coal in Central Ohio is likely to be 
found here. | 

A section representing a considerable part of the township is to be 
found on the lands of J. S. Nixon, near Rehoboth. It is as follows: 


Blossom of Brush Creek Coal (No. 7a). 
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The Kittanning coals are due in nearly all parts of the township. 
Both are worked in farmers’ banks in at least three-fourths of the 
sections. ‘They are wanting altogether in but two Sections, viz., 6 and 
7, but in Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 17, they have but little area and value. 
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The line of outcrop passing south from Madison enters Clayton 
township in Section 5. On the farm of William Pettit, Sen., in this 
section, the lower coal has been worked. Its thickness is reported to be 
4 feet and 7 inches, but no opportunities for measurement are no\y 
afforded. The Clarion coal (No. 4a of the local scale) is also reported 
15 or 20 feet below the seam named above. It was found 15 inches 
thick, which is about the usual measurement. 

In Section 9, both coals have been worked in several small mines. 
‘They are found in their usual condition. 

The Lower Freeport coal has also been opened in this section by | 
T. F. Skinner, who found it an undivided seam, 34 feet in thickness, 
and with a roof of gray shale. 

On Sections 11 and 12, the Lower Kittanning clay has been mined 
to some extent on the farms of David Amrine and R. L. Henderson for 
the two potteries established at Saltillo. Coal is also mined in both 
sections. 

On Section 14, directly south of Section 11, the Lower Kittanning 
‘Coal (No. 5) is mined on the farm of Mrs. Ann B. Mulroy. A measure- 
ment taken here at the head of the entry showed 3 feet 5 inches of coal 
in a solid bed, without partings. The upper seam is also present 
throughout all the territory referred to. 


The New Mines of the Columbus and Eastern Railway Co. 


It is on this section that the Columbus and Eastern Railway has 
established its present terminus, viz., the village of Redfield. Three 
mines, with excellent equipment, are now being opened at this point, 
two in the lower seam and one in the upper. 

The Lower Kittanning coal here exhibits its normal phases. It is 
a bright, handsome coal, burning freely and holding fire well. It has 
a somewhat uneven floor, carries an average thickness of a little less 
than 4 feet, is undivided, except that a thin streak of bone sometimes 
appears near the top. The roof is unusually strong and safe. Its 
structure and surroundings are shown in the accompanying figure: 
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PUiGUO IRAE WARY. 
STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COAL, (No. 5.) 
AT REDFIELD. 
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The composition of the seam at this point is somewliat below its 
best phases, so far as can be judged by a single analysis of hastily 
‘selected samples. 

Mining is begun at Straitsville prices, but Lechner machines are to 
be introduced at once, by which the seam can be more economically 
handled. Rooms are worked 18 feet wide, and pillars of 10 feet are 
left. The room roads are run along side of the rib to make the final 
-drawing easier. The face and ends lie nearly to the cardinal points. 
The end joints are much closer and less regular than the face. The coal 
requires about 1 keg of powder to 50 tons. It mines in fair sized blocks, 
and has good strength. It is being introduced as a domestic coal. 
There is a large acreage in this field. It seems certain to prove one of 
the most important basins of Lower Kittanning coal in the State. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is opened also by the company at the 
same point. The coal is in all respects regular and characteristic. Its 
structure is shown in the following diagram: (See page 896.) 


There is a large and well proved acreage of this seam tributary to 
the railroad. It can be counted upon to supply 42 to 46 inches of coal 
-of good quality, especially for steam production. 

In the northern portion of Section 26, on the land of Bernard 
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EUGUIRE LOOK 


STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL (ne 6) 
Al REDFIELD 
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Noon, the Lower Kittanning coal has been mined for many years for 
local use. The seam has not been found here less than 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and the quality is good. Its structure is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure : 


RAGUIAE LXXALY 


STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COAL 
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The same coal seam is now and has been, for many years, worked 
on Section 27. On the Pace farm there is a fine showing of the coal, 
4 feet and more in thickness, and very bright and clean. 

About Rehoboth, also, on Sections 33 and 34, the,two Kittanning 
coals and the Lower Freeport are all now worked. The Lower Kit- 
tanning coal shows in E. Teal’s banks, which are the largest of the 
neighborhood, a little less than 4 feet of coal. The Lower Freeport 
coal (No. 6a) is opened and worked to a small extent on the R. Bennett 
farm. It measures about 3% feet in thickness, but the.quality is inferior 


to that of the seams below it. 


———— 
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At Isaac Denny’s bank, in this section, the upper coal (No. 6) has 
the structure shown below: 


FIGURE LXRZM 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COALW?26) 
AT ISAAC DENNY'S BANK, SEC.33, CLANS TR 
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In Section 19, the Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, is worked on 
Adam Acker’s farm, as is also the Middle Kittanning, No.6. The latter 
measures 4 feet 7 inches, of which 15 to 18 inches belong to the bone 
coal of the roof. The lower seam is 35 feet below the upper. Its 
quality is shown in the following analysis of the seam, as sampled by 
Mr. E. C. Downerd for the Survey : 


Lower Kittanning Coal, Section 19, Clayton—Adam Acker’s Mine (Lord). 
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A considerable part of the coal supply of Reading township is: 
obtained from these banks, the balance being derived from the four 
south-eastern sections of Reading, viz., Sections 25, 26, 35, 36, through 
which the Kittanning coals extend, occupying less than 1,000 acres. 

In Section 29, at Mathew Clayton’s bank, the upper coal has the 
structure shown in the figure that follows: The eoal has long been: 
mined here: | 


oT G. 
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PiGU RE LXRIML 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL N26) 
AT MATTHEW CLAYTON'S BANK, SEC.29 CLAYTON TR 
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In Section 20, on Samuel Brown’s farm, the upper coal shows a 
slight deviation from the normal structure, 6 inches of cannel coming 
in immediately above the lower slate, which is here represented by 
1 inch of mineral charcoal, or a so-called “ soot vein.” 

A still greater anomaly is reported in the same seam, as shown on 
Taylor Lyon’s farm, on the east line of Section 16. The structure of 
the coal (No. 6) at this point is represented in the appended diagram, 
the figures as to the lower portion being taken on the testimony of the 
proprietor: 


FLGURE bXKKY 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE'KITTANNING COAL (N%6) 
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From this figure the following facts will be seen, viz., that the 
yegular seam, which occupies the upper part of the section, has unusual 
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thickness, the lower bench measuring 2 feet 9 inches, and the upper, 1 
foot 5 inches, with the usual thickness of overlying bone coal. This 
part of the seam is open to measurement. The anomaly consists in 40 
inches of coal, which, as is claimed, is found below the regular seam, 
_ and separated from it by an interval of 20 inches, 11 inches consisting 
of hard shale. There seems no reason to doubt that there is at this 
particular locality some abnormal facts in the section, but, from an 
unaccountable lack of enterprise, no proper exhibition of the compound 
seam has been made, at least in late years. The expenditure of a few 
dollars would furnish a full-faced section of the whole structure, and 
set at rest all questions as to the facts. Until such a section is furnished, 
it will be safe to conclude that the lower coal makes no addition to the 
value of the field. Claims are made of the same doubled seam on 
adjacent farms, but if the owners have not faith enough in the claims 
to properly test them, they cannot complain of the skepticism of the 
public. The one established fact in which real and demonstrable value 
lies, is in the thickness of the main seam, which is greater here by 
several inches than elsewhere in.the township. 

Enough has now been said to demonstrate the value and importance 
of the Kittanning coals in Clayton township. The coal of Reading 
township, in the 4 sections already named, exactly corresponds to the 
facts as now described in Clayton, but it lies high in the hills, and there- 
fore occupies but a small area and need not be further treated here. 


Pike Township. 


The coal of Pike township is mined almost exclusively from the 
Kittanning seams, and mainly from the upper (No. 6). The only 
exception to be made is that the Lower Freeport coal has been worked 
in years past in one or two mines. The two coals of the Kittanning 
series get the names, by which they are as widely known as by any other 
in Central Ohio, from New Lezington, in this township, where both 
have long been worked. There are but few and small areas in the 
township from which they have been removed by erosion, and the 
upper seam is, so far.as is known, always present where it is due. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the statements as to the character of the coals. 
All of the facts given in connection with the adjoining townships apply 
here without qualification. There is scarcely a section in the township 
in which the upper coal (No. 6) is not mined either for neighborhood 
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supply, or, in a few cases, for the general market. In the westernmost 
sections the coal is rising to its final outcrop, and often has light and 
inadequate cover. In the eastern and southern sections it is buried 
deep, but not so deep that it is not easily accessible from the ‘main val- 
leys that are cut down to and slightly below its level. We may be sure 
that all of this steady and excellent seam will be called for, and will be 
taken by large mining operations, at no very distant period. A score 
or two of years, at most, at present rates of production, will clear out 
all of the more inviting fields of thick coal that are now known, and 
then the demand for such fields, as Pike township presents, will certainly 
arise. 

The thickness of ie coal throughout the township averages 3 feet 
and 2 or 3 inches. The proportion of it that is known that falls below 
3 feet is very small. A large acreage is to be found that reaches just 
3 feet. A considerable part of the territory will yield 3 feet and 4 to 
6 inches of clean coal. 

The Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) has some excellent basins in 
the township, but the seam appears to be less extensive here than in 
Clayton township. Near New Lexington, and, indeed, within the corpora- 
tion limits a valuable body of this seam is known. Itisas highly valued 
as the upper coal for ordinary use. It holds its usual thickness of 4 
feet and over, when at its best, and it is also characterized by the usual 
unsteadiness of the seam. 

It is to be noted that the Clarion coal (No. 4a) of the local section 
is almost everywhere present in this township where its horizon is seen. 
It belongs about 15 to 25 feet below the Lower Kittanning. It rarely 
exceeds 15 inches in thickness. 

On the western side of the township, in Sections 18, 19, 30 and 31, 
the Middle Kittanning seam has been long and largely worked for 
shipment on the Shawnee branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad- 
The section of the coal at this point is shown in the following diagram : 
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The coal, when taken out, leaves a three-foot hole in the ground, 
and when the bone coal is also removed in entries, there is 4 feet of 
space. 

The quality of the coal at several of the mines is somewhat coarser 
than is usual in the seam. It yields a large amount of ash, which is no 
longer of the purple color that marks the northern phase. Much of the 
coal produced is used for locomotive fuel. 

The mines located along the road between Bristol and McCuneville 
are the following, viz.: 


Maholm Coal Company, present output, 9 cars per week. 
Pimlott and Hall, cs OC)  & ‘“ 


Bristoi Mining Company, * 9 ts S 
Levi Rarick, new mine, ‘ Gi arnss “ 
Edward Simpson, a6 QR «6 
J. C. Hamilton, ‘“ 20 “ ‘< 


The price of mining generally ranges 25 cents per ton above the 
price paid at Shawnee. A miner will average about 2 tons of clean coal 
per day. The screens in use are mainly 1 inch between the bars, but a 
good deal of coal is sold as:run of mine.” The entries are not in all 
cases made high enough for mules. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is well shown in this neighborhood, 
but as a source of iron ore rather than of coal. The blackband deposits 
of this immediate neighborhood have been referred to on page 408. 


Bearfield Township. — 


The same line of remark applies to Bearfield township, so far as its 
north-western quarter is concerned, as to the township last described. 
The Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, is opened on every farm where its 
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horizon is exposed in the valleys of the South Fork of Jonathan’s Creek 
and its chief tributaries. Its structure is shown in the appended figures, 
which represent the coal from S. H. Penrod’s mine, on Section 7, and 
from Robert Moore’s bank, in Section 8. 


BWKEURBR WX 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING GOALS) 
AT R.MOORE’S MINE SECTION 7, 7,BEARFIELD. 
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These figures are sufficient to show the wonderful persistency of 
this seam in all the details of its structure. Its chemical character is 
equally fixed and stable. | 

The lower coal, No. 5, is at the disadvantage of lying a little too 
low in all the valleys to be worked to full advantage in farmers’ banks. 
It is almost everywhere below the level of high water, and in many 
cases below low water. If banks are opened in it, they can be reached 
only in the summer months, when least mining isto be done. This 
condition of things carries with it no disadvantage when mining is 
begun in any large and thorough way, but it is enough to discourage 
the only kind of work that now finds place here. Consequently this 
seam remains unproved in most of the township, but it is known to 
exist in workable volume on Sections 5 and 7, at least. Large and 
valuable basins of it can reasonably enough be looked for in this town- 
ship, inasmuch as such basins are known to exist in the adjoining terri- 
tory. 


Pleasant Township (Southern Tier of Sections excepted). 


The Middle Kittanning coal is exposed in the valleys that traverse 
the north-western sections of this township. The lower seam is nowhere 
above drainage. The Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a) has one of its best 
developments for this entire region at and about Moxahala, where it has 
been extensively, though not very successfully, worked. 

The main development of the Middle Kittanning coal in this 
township is along the line of the Ohio Central Railway, from Clay Bank 
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Station southward to Moxahala. There are several shipping mines 
within this territory. The largest are those of the Sheerhan Brothers 
and of J. C. Elder. 

The composition of the Sheerhan coal is given in the following 
analysis made for the Survey (Lord) : 
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The composition of the bone coal from this mine has been given 
on an earlier page. The quality of the seam at this point is not 
equal to that of the seam at large according to these figures, but it is 
probable that a local modification only is indicated by them. The lower 
bench of the coal is a rich-burning tarry coal, and the whole product is 
readily sold by the side of the coal of the Sunday Creek Valley. 

The seam has been opened on every farm between the south line of 
Section 15 and Moxahala. At the latter place it has fallen a little 
below the level of the valley, but has been opened here and even ina 
small way at various times within the last few years. It holds the 
characters already described until it passes under the Moxahala divide, 
being, up to this limit, a red ash, moderately cementing, rather sulphur- 
ous coal, with a thickness of 3 feet of marketable product, and covered by 
18 to 24 inches of a slaty coal, called bone coal, too high in ash to be sold as 
good fuel. When it emerges from cover, 3 miles to the southward, in the 
deep troughs of Sunday Creek, a very surprising change is found to have 
been wrought in it. It is now a white ash, open-burning coal, low in 
sulphur, and ranging from 8 to 13 feet in thickness. The lower and 
middle bench, however, remain easily recognizable, the former, indeed, 
but little changed in thickness, and less changed in character than the 
other portion of the seam. The development of the upper section is, 
in reality, the most important element. 

At Moxahala, the largest development and the most extensive work- 
ings of the Lower Freeport Coal (No. 6a) in the county, are to be 
found. ‘This seam is here known as the Fowler coal. 

An instructive section can be found at Moxahala and in its im~- 
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mediate vicinity. The elements are as follows, viz.: Clarion coal and 
the twojKittanning coals (found in drilling), the two Freeport horizons, 
the Brush Creek coal, the Cambridge, and the Ames limestone. The 
measurements are as follows: 


Ames limestone— 


Enter valli. jee oniee te Mone tsaracueeconee aes atien tite reruns 80 feet. 
Cambridge limestone—In two benches, 8 feet apart— 

Te rv aly ge ee cele itee maracas tata era atte A Sel ate 43.5 
Brush Creek coal No. '7a)—thin, but constant— 
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Upper Freeport coal—Black band horizon— 
cb ss limestone and clay—sour apple ore ?— 


Interval, including Upper Freeport sandstone............2 25-50 “ 
Lower Freeport coal—(No. 6a)—Fowler Coal— 

a sf TP ieee ane clay— 
Interval.......... Avislib's so) feasbinese’s ca nisenices waleactes sumonasaneeuae ameemeeties 22-30 “ 


Middle Kittanning coal (Upper New Lexington), (No. 6) 
At level of low water—43 feet, including bone coal. 
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( Lower Kittanning coal (Lower New Lexington), (No. 5) 
Found in | Reported 43 feet thick. 
Arillingss)| Untervaleeds sc cede guceresice se tect ese eatae centr cee antennae eamaeaeae Qe te 
| Clarion coal (No. 4a), 18 inches thick. 


In the approaches to the railroad tunnel, south of the village, 
there is a characteristic exposure of the Upper Freeport horizon, the 
coal, however, being wanting. The clay and limestone are shown in 
full force. ‘The coal comes in upon the south side of the tunnel, where 
it has been mined by the Ohio Central Coal Company, the mine being 
known as No. 2. 

The Fowler seam, at Moxahala, has been oraenwinte ¢ tested in all 
ways as a basis for mining and as a source of fuel. The Moxahala 
Furnace made use of it for a number of months as the sole supply of 
the furnace, and also as a shipping mine for the general market. 

It is 5 feet thick, when in its best conditions, in the Moxahala 
mine. It is not, however, steady in thickness. It is very dry-burning 
at this point. It has not an excessive amount of ash, but it is high in 
sulphur. Asa furnace fuel, it was a failure, under all the conditions 
to which it was subjected. ‘Too dry to coke in the oven, and too sul- 
phurous to use raw, it was charred in the open air, to expel the sulphur 
in part, but no sufficient relief from this deleterious element could be 
secured, and the record of the furnace while depending on the furnace 
mine was very unsatisfactory. 
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The coal mines well and bears transportation fairly well. It can- 
not, however, compete in market with the Middle Kittanning seam, 
from either north or south of the Moxahala divide, under present 
conditions. 


Jackson Township. 


The coal seams and mines of Jackson township remain to be 
briefly noticed in this general division of the county. 

The lower seams make the same impotent and valueless showing 
that has been already described in other townships. Nothing that 
deserves the name of mineable coal is found until we reach the Kittan- 
ning horizon. 

Reference has already been made to the section recently obtained 
at Junction City in the deep wells that have been drilled there. In 
the surrounding country also, the second seam of coal or the Quaker- 
town seam is frequently shown. It sometimes reaches two feet in 
thickness. It is locally known as the Mohler coal, having been mined 
to a small extent on the farm of Mrs. B. Mohler, Section 30, Falls 
township, Hocking county. A few tons are occasionally quarried out 
of its outcrops. It is nowhere mined. 

The Lower Mercer coal is generally less than a foot in thickness. 
The Upper Mercer is below 20 inches in thickness in all places where 
it is seen. It is known in some neighborhoods as the “ 16-inch seam.” 

The Tionesta coal (No. 36) is known in this township as the Can- 
nel seam. It lies about 45 to 50 feet above the Lower Mercer lime- 
stone, which is a stratum that every one knows, and which every one 
who attempts to trace the geological order is obliged to use. This 
coal is sometimes worked in the smallest possible way, by benching 
upon its outcrops. It has in no case been reported more than 2 feet 
in thickness. It is shown on Sections 14, 23 and 35. 

The coals that are mined in the township are the following, viz.: 
the Lower Kittanning, No. 5, and the Middle Kittanning No. 6. 
The Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a, is present in a few sections, having 
a thickness of 18 inches. These seams are respectively known as the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper seams. 

The Lower Kittanning seam, which is here styled the “lower 
vein”, is mined on Sections 23 and 26, on the farms of John 
Studer (formerly the Hitchcock farm) and F. Dumolt, respectively. 
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On the Studer farm, the coal has been quite largely mined for neigh- 
borhood use in years past. The seam yields 42 inches of good coal in 
an undivided bed, overlain by 8 inches of bone coal. Nodules of 
pyrites are distributed through it. The coal burns with a strong heat,. 
but with less flame than the coal above it. It is hard and bright, and 
finds ready sale when mined. The Dumolt coal is not as thick as the 
Studer coal.. It is not probable that these developments will ever 
warrant any considerable mining enterprises, as the seam shows itself 
unsteady in this immediate neighborhood, running down to 10 inches,. 
or even less. he 

The Middle Kittanning coal], which happens to be known here as. 
the ‘‘ middle vein”, is, as usual, regular and persistent. 

An approximate estimate of its acreage in the township was made,, 
by taking the aggregate of what the landowners claim. Their figures. 
give 2280 acres, an area which is probably not greatly in excess of the 
facts. It occupies Sections 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35 and 36,. 
in part or in whole. The seam shows its northern phases throughout 
most of the township, in all respects, being but 3 feet thick, being 
overlain with 1 to 2 feet of bone coal, being moderately cementing, 
burning with a purple ash and being high in sulphur. In parts of the 
township, however, change begins to show in these features. The coal 
becomes more open-burning and the color of the ash is less pronounced. 

The chief mines in this seam are in Sections 13, 24, 25, 26,35 and 
36. A number of country banks are kept open here for the township 
supply. The coal is uniformly 3 feet thick, and everywhere carries the 
“bone” above it, but in Sections 13 and 24 it becomes somewhat slaty 
and inferior in quality, evidently marking the outer margin of the 
original swamp. 

The seam will yield in portions of this area a fair basis for shipping 
mines, as has already been demonstrated in the Bristol and McCune- 
ville mines, whenever lines of transportation are provided. 

The coals of the northern portion of Monday Creek township, viz., 
in Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, agree in all respects with the coals already 
described from Jackson township. In quality and thickness and 
structure, the Middle Kittanning coal is identical with the phases of 
the seam last described. It is here known as the “three-foot seam”, 
while the Lower Kittanning is styled the ‘ two-fout seam”’. 

The general section of this neighborhood is well represented in a 
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skeleton section taken on the farm of Horace Wilson, Section 3, Mon- 
day Creek township. Some of the intervals are in excess of the usual 
measurements. ‘The section is as follows: 


Middle Kittanning coai, No. 6, “ Three-foot seam ”’— 
Interval—Shales—24 feet. 

Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, ‘“‘Two-foot seam ’’— 
Interval—i1 feet. 

Baird ore, Ferriferous limestone 8-10 inches— 
Interval—70 feet. 

(Containing Tionesta coal, No. 3b, not shown here.) 
Upper Mercer limestone, 15 inches. 


‘c ‘ Cannel—16 inches. 
Coal, Col —20 faaher, 


Interval—45 feet. 

Lower Mercer limestone, in two benches, separated by 3 feet of clay. 
Interval—12 feet. 

Uniou Furnace block ore. 


It is in sections adjoining those last referred to that the Middle 
Kittanning coal makes its great increase in thickness and becomes a 
part of the Hocking Valley field proper. This change is always an 
abrupt one, and is confined to the upper portion of the seam almost 
exclusively. It will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The coal of northern Salt Lick township holds the same relation 
to the “ Great Seam” as the coal last described. The boundary be- 
tween the low and the high coal passes through Sections 12, 11, 15, 16 
and 17, and all the coal mined in the seam north of this boundary 
belongs to the northern phase of the seam, except that its ash is lighter 
colored and that it is less cementing in character. Coal of this type 
is mined largely in Sections 5, 6 and 8. The structure of the seam in 
J: EK. Payne’s mine at McCuneville is as follows: 


PLEURYH LX XA 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COA LIN°6) 
AT MSCUNEVILLE, J.E.PAYNE’S MINE. 
a Oe Onn } ee 
Shales. aac bonzeoatl- 
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This represents the mines between this point and Bristol Station. 
The section of the coal at Bristol has been given on a preceding page. 

A small basin of the Lower Kittanning coal is indicated in the 
vicinity of McCuneville. The seam crops out in the roadway, 1 mile 
north of McCuneville, on the Lexington road. 

Space does not allow a fuller discussion of the coals of this field. 
Enough has been given to serve as a guide in mining enterprises that 
may be undertaken here. 


COAL MINES OF LICKING COUNTY. 


But few words are required to describe the coal mines of Licking 
county. The geological range of Hopewell and Franklin townships is 
sufficient to afford a mining field, but the coals themselves are mainly 
wanting. The series rises above the place of the Kittanning coals, 
throughout part of the territory occupied by Flint Ridge, but of the 
8 seams that are due in the interval between the Freeport horizon and the 
base of the Coal Measures, only two are ever opened, and neither of these 
is persistently mined. The two seams referred to are (1) a lower coal, 
which is probably the Sharon, and (2) the Lower Mercer coal. The 
first is a thin and uncertain seam that has nowhere been followed far 
under cover, and that does not seem likely to be worked on any larger 
scale. Not an active coal bank is now known in the seam in the county. 


The Flint Ridge Cannel. 


The second seam, viz., the Lower Mercer coal, has much more 
importance and reputation, and in it the only mines of the county that 
deserve the name are opened. The chief interest is in connection with 
the cannel phase of the seam underneath the western extremity of Flint 
Ridge. | 
A promising body of cannel coal has long been known and long 
been worked, though irregularly, in the western part of Hopewell town- 
ship (mainly in lot 33), under the name of the Flint Ridge cannel. It has 
been noticed and described in all of the geological reports that have 
been made upon the region for the last 50 years, and many mining 
schemes have been founded upon it, but none of them have been largely 
successful. The lack of transportation has always blocked the way, let 
alone all other considerations. 
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Flint Ridge has always been counted one of the most anomalous 
and at the same time one of the most interesting formations in Ohio. 
Its approximate areas, for it consists of more than one outlier, are laid 
down upon map No. 5, being here represented for the first time. 
Though the boundaries are laid down distinctly on the map, the letter- 
ing is quite obscure, but the Ridge can be recognized as constituting 
the only shaded areas in Hopewell township of Licking, and also in 
Hopewell township of Muskingum county. By an inspection of the 
map it will be seen that the Ridge isa remnant left from long con- 
tinued erosion. That large areas of the formation have been removed 
is attested by the enormous quantities of flint that cover the slopes, as 
well as by the situation of the remaining masses of the Ridge. The 
flint appears toe belong to the Ferriferous limestone horizon. The 
thickness of the sheet it is hard to determine, as there are few distinct 
sections of it to be found, but most of it would probably keep within an 
outside limit of 10 feet. 

The cannel horizon lies about 100 feet below the flint. The section 
including it is about as follows: 


Lower Mercer limestone...............secerssoescesstecscseses 5 ft. 
Coalibitmminousw cece ccc re ecsn soe das ee 4 to 6 inches. 
CAV AISAIIGiy cece cesses uses soso unc cet sivcticksemccascon asset sets 2 ft. 
Cannel and bone coal ............ bee ESSN A cate een odees 6 to 8 inches. 
Oates Sena emenolanee cele alntee nice Aue tale cubeiateaatleeanattecs its 
@anmelbiseatnye nies es ceseae cos cose chats cousteduaes 3 to 4 ft 
Blackwslate mt OOO lM oesccdscclicces seceiiosscclsscessiscsceocsctlescatesess 4 inches. 
SIAt CM eeet rs weceetuicccsdeouetlar tees sstecdeutervedsiess 2 ft 
Coal, bituminous, reported ..................0+es IL tik 
Fire-clay. 


The coal is opened near the western boundary of the basin. The 
land is high enough to hold the seam for several miles to the westward, 
but there are no indications of its presence. 

In fact, in the westernmost entries of the present mines, the coal 
seemed to come to an abrupt termination. The field extends to the east 
and south, but just how far there has not been exploration enough to 
determine. The probabilities are in favor of a considerable tract. 
Some of the parties best acquainted with the territory estimate the pro- 
ductive area to be not less than 1000 acres. A shaft sunk + mile east 
of the present mines found 3 feet of good cannel. Two miles to the 
eastward of the mines, Capt. John M. Loughman reports 2 feet 8 inches 
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of cannel. On the farm owned by Mrs. Snelling, one mile to the south- 
east of the mines, the cannel is 2 feet thick, but a mile further, on 
Leonard Cook’s land, it has run down to 8 inches. 


The coal is fairly steady in all of the present workings of the mine. 
It nowhere falls below 3 feet, and it rises above 4 feet only in the main 
swamps of the seam. It probably averages 33 feet. The roof occa- 
sionally makes trouble, clay slips letting down everything to the lime- 
stone. Posts are set about 3 feet apart in the rooms. The floor is 
somewhat irregular, rolling so much as to interrupt drainage to some 
extent, and confusing the normal dip. There is nothing in this, how- 
ever, to obstruct any systematic or continuous workings, if such shall 
at any time be established here. 


Quite a large acreage has been worked out in the 50 years in which 
the coal has been mined, but no one is able to say just how much. The 
miners who know most about the workings put the estimate of the 
exhausted area as high as ten acres. Counting in the coal that has been 
passed by, and so lost, it is possible that as much as ten acres have been 
overrun. There is still abundant opportunity to drive entries in upon 
solid coal. 

The seam is mined by bearing in at the top and then by blasting 
where opportunity offers. One keg of powder brings about 50 tons 
of coal. A miner must work hard to get out 2 tons per day. The 
price of mining is about $1.00 per ton. A royalty is paid of 40 cents 
per ton. The coal is mainly sold for neighborhood use, a large territory 
around finding in this mine the only home supply. The coal is used in 
stoves as well as in grates, and with equal acceptance. 


More or less coal is sent out by rail every year to the neighboring 
towns, and a little has been carried to distant markets, as Washington, 
Baltimore and New York. It isor has been used in the gas-works of 
Newark, Delaware, Sandusky, Dayton and Columbus. The long haul 
(4 miles) to the railroad is exp:rsive, making the coal cost $2.75 to 
$3.00, on board the cars. The ccal sells at the bank’s mouth at $1.80. 

The cannel was formerly turned to account for coal oil distilla- 
tion, quite an expensive plant bcirg established here before the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania petroleum. | 

As to the character of the cannel, it is to be regretted that no new 
statements can be made. It runs rather high in ash and the character 
of the product is often damaged by the miner’s sending out a 2-inch 
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“bone” at the bottom of the seam that ought not to be sold as coal. 
Furthermore, at the top of the seam, there is a long-grained and slaty 
band that ought to be rejected, but which sometimes finds its way into 
the coal. Throughout the body of the seam, there is but little differ- 
ence in quality. The cannel is curly and excellent in appearance. It 
ignites easily and burns away completely into ash, the volume of which 
is, however, large, as has been already stated. 

Authentic statements are wanting as to the output of the mines. The 
annual production probably exceeds 2000 tons. The mines are in bad 
shape, the ownership and management having been often changed, and 
each owner and lessee desiring to secure as much coal as possible at 
the smallest outlay. Ventilation is accidental and therefore defective, 
and the drainage is also neglected. Whether a large enough market 
could be found to keep a railroad mine running, is a question for coal 
operators and railroad companies to settle, but if the area, when duly 
proved, is found to contain as much coal as present estimates cover, 
there is no question but that properly equipped and well-managed 
mines could be made to produce a steady and respectable output for 
many years. A home market can, in any case, be always counted on 
for several thousand tons of coal, annually. The fact that the coal 
bears storing like quarry rock enables the miner to work regularly and 
continuously. This coal does not deteriorate by being got out in ad- 
vance of the demand. 

Very different estimates have been placed upon the value of this 
field at different times in its history. When sold under the Sheriff’s 
hammer, it is said that the price realized for it was only about one- 
twentieth of the amount offered for it and refused a few years befure. 
It is now possible by judicious and not expensive investigation to 
determine its real value. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContTINUED. 


Tuer Hockine VALLEY CoAL FIELD. 


By EpWARD ORTON. 


The Hocking Valley coal field will be considered in this chapter 
as comprising those portions of Perry, Hocking and Athens counties 
in which the Middle Kittanning coal (Coal No. 6, of Newberry) reaches 
or exceeds 5 feet in thickness. Almost all of this territory is included 


within the drainage limits of the Hocking river, and this fact deter- — 


mines the name by which the field is known. For the sake of con- 
venience, a few small districts will be described in this chapter in which 
the coal of the Middle Kittanning seam falls below 5 feet. These 
districts embrace portions of York and Waterloo townships, Athens 
county, and portions of Starr and Washington townships, Hocking 
county. 

The field, as thus qualified, embraces the southern part of Monday 
Creek township, the south-eastern half of Salt Lick, the southernmost 
sections of Pleasant and Coal and Monroe townships, in Perry county ; 
in Hocking county, Ward, Green and Starr townships, with asmall and 
unimportant outlier in Washington township; in Athens county, 
Trimble, Dover, York and Waterloo townships. 

Some general statements as to the character and structure of this 
field are given in Chapter I, pages 102—117. 

The Hocking Valley produced in 1883, 3,270,000 tons of coal, or 
about 2 of the total production of Ohio. This statement shows that it 
far transcends in present importance any other single coal field of the 
State, being fairly comparable with all the rest combined. 
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Map OF THE CoAL FIELD. 


A map accompanies this chapter, in which the Hocking Valley 
field is shown, together with some contiguous territory. The areas 
occupied by the Middle Kittanning seam in this district are laid down, 
and that portion of the seam which is 5 feet or more in thickness, and 
which by the definition here given constitutes the? Hocking Valley 
field, is separately distinguished. The outer margin of the Lower 
Mercer limestone and the boundary of the coal measures are also laid 
down upon the map. These last outlines agree closely with each other 
in some parts of the field. 3 

The most important feature of the map is the representation of 
the areas of thick coal. A few statements will here be in place as to 
the methods employed and the principles recognized in assigning the 
boundaries of these areas. 

On the north-west and west, the outcrop of the seam is easily 
followed, and here, therefore, comparatively little difficulty is found in 
laying down the boundary. ‘The line was not, however, instrumentally 
determined for this part of the field, but was fixed by reference to farm 
and section lines and to roads and streams, the scale of the map, viz., 
2 miles = 1 inch, not demanding nor rewarding minute accuracy. 

From Shawnee eastward, the boundary between the thick and the 
thin coal of the seam lies mainly under heavy cover, and for its loca- 
tion we are dependent upon the information gained from mines and 
drill holes. There are often reasons why those who have expended 
money in drilling do not choose to make public the knowledge that 
they have gained. There may, therefore, be facts in the possession of 
some parties, with which the boundary, as here laid down, will not 
exactly match. All, however, agree that the transition from thick 
coal to thin is abruptly made, and it is believed that future develop- 
ment will not greatly change the line as here given. Many of the 
facts used in determining this boundary were furnished by Col. James 
Taylor, of New Lexington, and Messrs. Black, of Buchtel, and Cor- 
coran, of Corning, but these gentlemen are not made responsible for 
the boundary as here laid down. 

The boundary between 5-feet coal and thinner coal in the south- 
west corner of York township and in the south-east corner of Starr 
township, is not as definite as could be desired. There is a more 

58 G: 
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gradual reduction of the seam here than on the northern boundary. 
Much of it is under cover, and in the outcropping portion but little 
mining has been done, so that the opportunities for observation are few 
and unsatisfactory. In several of the eastern and southern sections of 
Starr township, more than 5 feet of coal is claimed, and the claim is 
recognized upon the map, but in any case the area of thicker coal can- 
not be large. The Carbondale mines have been driven a long ways in 
this direction, and all of their entries show less than 5 feet of coal, the 
average, indeed, not exceeding 4 feet. 

In Sections 23 and 29, Brown township, Vinton county, coal 
measuring more than five feet is found at one or two openings of this 
seam, but nowhere else in the township is it known to yield even 4 feet 
of coal. A small area is credited with 5 feet coal in these sections. 

The continuity of the coal is inferred and is indicated upon the 
map for all areas upon the several sides of which the seam is found, 
either in outcrops or in shafts and drill holes. When, for example, 
the seam goes under cover in the direction of its dip and is found again 
as soon as its proper level is reached in the valleys to the south and 
east of the first-named outcrop, the whole intervening territory is 
represented as possessing the seam, unless there are known facts to the 
contrary. 

The final disappearance of the seam to the south and east is indi- 
cated upon the map by broken lines, but so far as its presence has been 
fully demonstrated by trial pits or by working shafts, it is not so 
designated. 

Where the seam descends in good volume and condition beneath 
its final cover, some extension of it in the direction of its descent must 
be inferred, but recent developments, especially in Monroe township, 
lead to the opinion that its entire eastern boundary is likely to prove 
abrupt. 

It is to be distinctly understood, that no claim is made that all of 
the territory marked as possessing the thick coal has been adequately 
proved. In those portions of the field most fully tested by mining, or 
by drilling, many breaks in the continuity of the seam have been found. 
The coal is reduced or irregular in thickness, or is entirely wanting. 
Where such “ wants” or irregularities are known, the fact is noted 
upon the map by broken lines, but exploration has not advanced far 
enough as yet to make it safe to lay down the boundaries of these 
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“wants”. A cloud is thrown upon a section or farm if, upon trial, the 
coal is found deficient or faulty. This question as to the state of the 
coal is expressed upon the map by the broken lines, but there is no 
doubt that in many cases bodies of good coal will be found in this 
broken territory. The text will treat of these several DE as 
far as they have been made known. 

Attention must also be called to the fact that the townships most 
thoroughly tested are those most scarred, upon the map, by signs of 
deficient coal. That the coal lines of certain other townships are un- 
broken is due, without doubt, to our want of knowledge of the field. 
Wants and reductions will undoubtedly be found as soon as develop- 
ment begins. 

No account of exhausted areas is taken in the representation of the 
coal. A considerable acreage has already been worked out in the most 
valuable part of the field, but the boundaries on the map are designed 
to indicate the original outcrop. 


Previous Geological Reports upon the Hocking Valley Field. 


The earliest methodical and detailed account of the geology of the 
Hocking Valley is to be found in the Report of Progress of the State 
Geological Survey for 1869. This important field was there made the 
subject of an excellent and widely distributed report by the late Pro- 
fessor EK. B. Andrews, within whose geological district it was included. 
Its main coal seam was traced by him to New Lexington, on the east, 
where it was identified with the Upper New Lexington coal, and to 
Carbondale, on the south, where it was shown to be the coal mined in 
the large way for the Marietta and Cincinnati Railway Company. The 
establishment of these connections was a very important service to the 
geology of the Coal Measures of Ohio. 

Many facts pertaining to the stratigraphical order of the field were 
also published, and the elements of a general section were accumulated. 
The economic geology of the coal and ore also received special atten- 
tion. By Professor Wormley’s analyses, the excellent character of the 
main Hocking Valley seam was fully accredited from a chemical point 
of view, while the rapid development of mining that was going forward 
along the newly-built lines of the Columbus and Hocking Valley Rail- 
way, and the successful establishment of blast furnaces in the district, 
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gave a practical guarantee of the validity of the claims that were made 
for it. 

From this time forward, our knowledge of its geology was rapidly 
enlarged. Stimulated by a desire to secure as much as possible of the 
great mineral wealth of the Valley, companies and individuals vied 
with each other in acquiring, in all available ways, a knowledge of its 
real resources. Geological examinations made for these companies by 
Whittlesey, Andrews and Read, and published as private reports, 
extended our acquaintance with the field, while many local geologists 
and explorers worked up with care and skill the sections of their own 
_immediate neighborhoods. At a somewhat later date, May, 1874, a 
report upon the field was prepared for eastern capitalists, by Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, Canada, which embodied the general facts 
of the geology as then understood, together with a number of valuable, 
original analyses of the minerals of the Valley. 


In 1878, Volume III, Geology of Ohio, was issued. It contained 
a somewhat extended report, by M. C. Read, Esq., on the Hocking 
Valley Coal Field, a supplemental report, by Professor EK. B. Andrews, 
on Perry county and portions of Hocking and Athens counties, or in 
other words, upon the Hocking Valley field, and also a supplemental 
report on the Hanging Rock District, in which the geological connec- 
tions between the Hocking Valley and the Hanging Rock district were 
discussed at some length. 

In 1881, Dr. Hunt published a second and much more complete 
review of the “ Mineral Resources of the Hocking Valley.” In it, he 
incorporated a great number of facts that had been brought out and 
established in the various reports already named, and he added many 
observations, measurements and analyses of his own, making the report 
on the whole a more complete account of the Hocking Valley than any 
that had previously appeared, but it would require more or less qualifica- 
tion in order to match with the facts as at present found. 


The progress of our knowledge has shown errors of observation 
and interpretation in all of these statements, and there are still differ- 
ences of view as to many questions pertaining to the geology of the 
district, but while each year adds tou our knowledge facts which could 
be gained only by the practical development of the field, it also gives 
increased assurance to our interpretations of the general order, and 
although there is still much to be learned, there is already, in our pos- 
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session, a great body of well authenticated facts and well-grounded 
conclusions in regard to the field. These facts and conclusions it is the 
purpose of the present chapter to embody. 

The practical development that is now going forward under the 
management of the large corporations that own so much of the field is 
of the greatest value. The Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, and the Ohio Central Coal Company in particular, are making 
very thorough and methodical examinations and measurements of their 
respective properties. 


Acreage of the Hocking Valley Field. 


Various estimates have been made of the areas that contain the 
thick coal of the Hocking Valley. Read estimates the field to be equal 
to 100,000 acres of 10 feet coal (Vol. III, p. 648). Hunt assigns an 
area of about 250 square miles or 160,000 to the field, without specifying 
the thickness of the coal contained. The map that accompanies this 
report is the first, so far as known, that has represented the areas actually 
occupied by the coal. Until such a map is in hand, only estimates and 
rough approximations of areas are possible, but with the map in hand, 
so many qualifications must be entered as to forbid the immediate 
attainment of any great degree of exactness. How far, for example, 
shall the coal be counted beyond its final disappearance below 
drainage? As has been said before, when the seam descends in full 
volume and in good condition below the valleys, some extension of it 
under cover must be recognized. The most important questions of this 
sort pertain to the Sunday Creek Valley, but the southern portion of 
the Hocking Valley presents problems of the same character. Again, 
it is difficult to measure with accuracy the many small outliers of the 
coal, but it is “the wants” of the seam that furnish the largest element 
of uncertainty. 

The explorations so far made serve to mark the Sunday Creek 
Valley as the approximate boundary of the great seam. On the east 
side of the valley, the coal has been found faulty as a general thing, 
where it is not almost or altogether wanting, but there are areas in 
which it is known to be in normal character here, and to these atten- 
tion will subsequently be called. 

Counting the Ohio Central Railway as the eastern boundary of the 
thick coal, and the north line of Athens township as the southern 
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boundary, and balancing the many faulty regions within the field against 
the known extensions of the seam beyond the limits taken, we find the 
areas of the coal, 5 feet and upwards in thickness, to make an aggregate 
of 94,156.8 acres or 147.12 square miles.* Some reduction from these 
figures will be required in accounting for the coal already mined in 
the Valley, but the facts bearing upon this important question will be 
better appreciated after the survey of the several subdivisions of the 
field, and this topic will accordingly be taken up in a subsequent part of 
this chapter. 

In addition to the coal of the great seam, there are several other 
sources of coal supply within the district. The Lower Kittanning coal 
is occasionally mined on'a small scale, as is also the gLower Freeport 
seam, while the Upper Freeport coal here becomes the basis of large 
mining operations. It is the only seam of the three that makes a really 
important contribution to the coal resources of this region, and there 
are large areas in which it would, of itself, furnish a proper basis for 
extensive work. 


General Section of the Field. 


The geological range of the Hocking Valley field is shown in the 
appended section. It will be seen from this that it extends from the 
Mercer horizon to the Crinoidal or Ames limestone. In the high ridge 
of Trimble township, between Snow Fork and Sunday Creek, the 
strata rise at least 100 feet above the Crinoidal limestone, or nearly to 
the place of the Pittsburgh coal, but these upper strata include no 
valuable or easily recognized elements, and they occupy a comparatively 
small area, and need not therefore be counted in the geological column. 
The Crinoidal limestone is reached in only a'small territory, and very 
rarely in the same hills that cover the Middle Kittanning coal. 

The column is as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone—Ames, of Andrews ...........scecsssescssscscsseeee 5 feet. 
Interval, mainly shales, red and drab, carrying nodules of 
hematite at one or MOre HOriZONS...............02.eceeeesescecseeee 45 “ 
Ewing limestone, nodular and uncertain ................cescseeeeeeees \ DR 
Often replaced by iron OTe ...............eseeseeee 
Intervalmainly,shalesi 2. wiv. csecceadssessceccoeaceseetesseeeer se eecee 40 “ 
Cambridge limestone, frequently doubled .....................+200+ \ 2-10 « 
_ (Sometimes bears iron ore, “‘black limestone’’) ......... 


*The method used in determining the acreage consisted in cutting out an accurate map of the field 
including outliers, in weighing the map, and in computing its area by comparison with the weight 
of a standard area. 
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The facts are represented in the accompanying figure : 
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Interval, containing shales and a Coarse .............ce.eseeeees 
Sometimes conglomeritic sandstone ..............0.0008 «0 : 50 

Upper division of Mahoning sandstone .................00. 
Brushy@neekscoalip (Nossa) ie uineeennuaes soestecsieteces ss uideduenleeseee aad 0- 23 “ 

Mrartenvcllppeeme he ye ict a usuassrrskiceatical Seiten waisa'e ssisels Nestareveene gesect 10-20 “ 

Brush Creek limestone, often replaced by Ore ........ .....ssseseses \ MA 
DW LEWAWMOLIescdccrsoncmcecsocesteseeslecece 
Mahoningysandstone) lowen bench. 3.12... .sssscccsescsslnecccentoce 
Coarse and sometimes conglomeritic.............. .sssseeee 15-25 “ 
Sometimes replaced by shales ...................ceseececeeeee 
Upper Freeport coal and Blackband horizon .............s0008 seeseees 0-10 = 
Coal No. 7— 
Wipperbreeporticlaygand Shale iin.cccisccerssesecsssoeseore +ihscsoncences 2-10 “ 
Upper Freeport lime- peace ORES ese Cencoaewhere se oy ng Teese 
ee a ea (Shales ..............0...---seeeeeeeeeeee ts - 
Shawnee or buff limestone ...... 3 ft. 

Interval, Upper Freeport sandstone or shale.................26. 10-20 “ 
Lower Freeport coal (Nos. 6a and 6b of Vol. IIL) ........... ee eoes 0-3 “* 
Lower Freeport limestone, lower buff...... .............cececeeeceeree 

(Norris and Snow Fork limestones of Vol. it | Ve yy 
KGW HRONE Mc ce. cen tescsn Nosselinoess ic sue tesetelesstnusacecas sts « 
Lower Freeport sandstone, often replaced in whole or in oe 30-40 « 
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The elements that are counted valuable in the series are named in 
the preceding table. There are some horizons at which fire-clay and 
sandstone may perhaps be worked to advantage that are not named in 
this column, but the coals, limestones and ores that haye been proved to 
be of economic value all find place. A few years ago, the view was 
held by some geologists and also by practical investigators in the field 
that valuable beds of iron ore occur in the Barren Measures of this 
region, and especially in that part of them included between the Upper 
Freeport coal and the Ames limestone, and quite a system of ores, 
aggregating many feet in thickness, was introduced into the upper por- 
tion of the Hocking Valley column, but inasmuch as the stimulus to 
ore production occasioned by the establishment of the new blast furnaces 
of the valley has failed to develop any permanent supply at a single 
one of these horizons, it is safe to conclude that these so-called ores 
have no economic value. Their instability as geological elements and 
their poverty in iron forbid them to be counted as elements of mineral 
wealth. There are nuggets of hematite scattered through the red 
clays that are rich in iron, but they have nowhere yet been found in the 
field or in the State in accumulations that would repay mining. 


Structure of the Seam. 


In structure, the Hocking Valley coal always has the three benches 
of the normal Middle Kittanning seam, with some addition of its own. 
In other words, the Great Vein consists of the normal, three-bench 
seam of Middle Kittanning age, covered and reinforced by a Hocking 
Valley supplementary seam, the latter consisting of one or two or more 
benches. The supplementary seam is separated from the original seam 
by a thin shale parting, which is often disregarded in mining, but which 
is for the most part distinctly recognizable when looked for. The 
supplementary seam belongs to a later period of the Middle Kittanning 
age. In other words, there were conditions in the Hocking Valley 
portion of the Middle Kittanning coal-marsh under which the growth 
of the coal went on in the interior after it had been arrested on the 
margin. A slight warping of this portion of the marsh, by which a few 
scores of square miles were converted into a low island, would seem to 
supply the necessary conditions. 

There is no foundation whatever for:the theory whichj accounts for 
the thickness of the “Great Vein” by the coalescence with the normal 
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Middle Kittanning seam of one or both of the Freeport coals (Nos. 6a 
and 7). There are numerous localities in which both of the latter seams 
appear in the same vertical section with the great seam; also, the character 
of the Freeport coals is quite different from that of the top coal of the 
Hocking Valley seam. 


The lower bench of the normal seam ranges from 6 to 30 inches in 
thickness. In the western part of the field it is thinnest ; it attains its 
greatest thickness in the Sunday Creek Valley. The lower slate or 
parting, which makes the upper boundary, is seldom more than 1 inch 
in thickness, and 4-inch is the common measure. 


The middle bench of the normal seam ranges from 4 to 28 inches 
in thickness. It is thinnest in the Sunday Creek Valley, and thickest 
in the Straitsville and Monday Creek regions. The second slate, which 
covers the second bench of coal, is very steady and regular. In fact, 
it is very nigh coextensive with the Middle Kittanning seam. In thick- 
ness it ranges between 2 and 4 inches. 


The third or upper bench of the normal seam, which is from 12 to 
24 inches in thickness, is generally poor in quality, at least for part of 
its volume. It holds this character almost everywhere, through Mus- 
kingum and northern Perry, where the seam is single, being known as 
“bone coal,” and very seldom being taken down as fuel. Directly 
above the second slate there is always throughout the Hocking Valley 
field a band of inferior coal. It is known as bone coal, hard bone, soft 
bone and soft coal, and the miner is almost everywhere instructed to 
reject it. Occasionally it becomes marketable, both in and out of the 
Hocking Valley. Very often, after rejecting 4 to 8 inches of soft coal 
at the bottom of this bench, a good piece of coal is found above. This 
bench is of the best character in the Straitsville and Monday Creek 
districts. 

The supplementary seam of the Hocking Valley is, in the general 
view, counted with the upper bench of the normal seam, the whole being 
known as top coal. It has a maximum thickness of 10 feet. All the 
thickness of the Hocking Valley seam in excess of 6 feet, and in many 
parts of the field all in excess of 43 feet, is to be credited to the sup- 
plementary seam. Its value is small in proportion to its volume. In 
the Sunday Creek Valley, where it reaches its maximum, it has been 
found impossible to market more than 33 feet of the 10 that belong to 
it. Its coal could scarcely sustain itself in market if separated from 
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the lower benches of the normal seam. It:is always open-burning and 
low in sulphur, but it inclines to excess of ash. It mines large, and has 
great strength to bear transportation and handling. 

There are numerous irregular partings in this top coal when it 
becomes thick, only one of which is widely extended and .measurably 
regular. A four-inch black slate, known as the third slate, and charged 
with sigillaria impressions, is found 8 to 9 feet above the bottom of the 
Great Vein, everywhere throughout Monroe township, in the Sunday 
Creek Valley. As it now appears, it is the same horizon at which a 
constant layer of cannel or horn coal is found throughout the western 
portions of the Great Vein. The coal above the slate becomes a rider 
seam. It runs too high in ash in most of the field where it occurs to be 
fairly marketable. It reaches a maximum thickness of 4 feet, but most 
of it is left in the mines. 


Character and Composition of the Hocking Valley Coal. 


The character of the coal throughout the field is fairly uniform. 
Taken as whole, it is an open-burning coal of pronounced character, 
but the lower bench, burned by itself, is somewhat cementing. It is 
distinctly laminated and holds a moderate proportion of mineral char- 
coal. It ignites easily, swells slightly in burning, and leaves a white 
or gray ash. It is well approved for steam generation, and also for 
rolling mill fuel. To household use it is admirably adapted, rivaling 
in this line of service the block coals of the Mahoning and Tuscarawas 
Valleys. The most important single use to which it is put is iron- 
making. The successful experience of the blast furnaces that have 
been built in the valley within the last ten or 12 years, and that have 
made the Hocking Valley coal their chief and often their sole reliance 
for fuel, leaves no open questions in regard to its adaptations to this 
important service. Asa furnace coal, it is not surpassed in the State, 
and scarcely by any known bituminous coal. It is also used to a 
small extent in gas-making. 

In chemical composition, the average of 10 mines, including several 
of the best of the field, the mines being located at Shawnee, and from 
there westward as far as Nelsonville, is as follows: 
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Average of Ten Mines of the Hocking Valley (Lord). 


Moisture ......... Hie searen areca comes cece tealetee Suse ra te ce ace ett et aaant Senmae ase ttens 5.93 
Volatile’ combustibletmatteri ee ere reece ee nee eee 36.48 
Fixed, Carboms vases ctuesces eckeeecen stebeawis sis eo teoecireen ee cee Ae eae 52.41 
A SI ad ccveies aeenaak deicaces oa sae Reee eae Roe See ce 5s A ele SNS eS SE Ee aS eT Ea 5.13 


The best showing from any one of these mines and also the poorest 
results from any one mine are given below, Nos. | and 2: 


es 
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Volatile combustible matter 
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While there is something to choose between the products of these 
two mines, the figures show searcely wider differences than we ought to 
expect from different rooms of the same mine. 

The range of the several elements in these 10 mines is also shown 
below: 


MOistUre [tin cst tah awed det doniteedes deco donsnon tes REOCEOR RR OSO CER aT 5.26 to 7.09% 
WOLEN RIN Coren] SHELA ONE TIENT KEY? 209G0000c00000000000000000000006000000900 35.61 to 37.58% 
Aid: 276 Lys: bal 010) 0 NERA ae Aaa atic aca ac Baar aetampnUS aca suoadenoosé 50.92 to 54.59% 
AGH et etistiaces « Neata dd eoeacehueatcauronaeeccdve te eceetemisdoneee teateneenes 2.81 to 6.86% 
Sulphur Anse aettics tease catees ena cers seseummeueses nes ante eben 0.516 to 1.94% 


These figures evidently show one of the very best coals of the 
State, and beyond question the steadiest in composition of any of the 
large fields. When it is remembered that each analysis represents all 
of the seam that is sent out by the miner, just as it is found in the 
mine from which it is taken, as far as this can be provided for by 
careful and thorough sampling, it will be seen that the average 
above given actually and accurately represents the lump coal that 1s 
sent out from the central and western portions of the Hocking Valley 
field. 

In strength and ability to bear handling, the coal is somewhat 
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unequal, but the product of the entire field ranks high. ‘The coal of 
Sunday Creek, Shawnee and Straitsville, when skillfully mined, is 
scarcely surpassed in strength by the famous block coal of the Mahon- 
ing Valley. While other portions of the field fall below this standard 
to a certain extent, the coal that they furnish is at least equal in 
strength to any other Ohio coal. 

The coal is everywhere mined by undercutting and blasting. The 
“bearing in” is done in the bottom bench of the seam, which is 
the best part of the coal in several respects. The cost of powder 
ranges between 3 and 4 cents per ton of coal. 

The coal is universally prepared for market by screening. The 
standard that is generally recognized for the screens is 12x6 feet, with 
14 inches between bars. ‘The bars are either steel or iron, and are 
generally 4-inch to ¢-inch wide on the upper surface. 

One-third of the coal sent out by the miner passes through a 
screen of these dimensions.. Of this third, somewhat less than half is 
slack, which has hitherto been mainly lost. The balance is unequally 
divided between nut and pea coal, when the latter grade is made. 
If the pea coal is not separated, the slack is increased to this extent. 
The nut coal is counted about half the value of the lump coal at the 
mine. The pea coal does little more than pay for handling. Reduced 
to percentages, the several grades appear as follows: 


IERBUTAYD) GOK es60606009 005660000966005 068609600600000000000000600305000000 66% 
INFINE. CORN A bososdecs Sands Occ COR GBCOSD ROO GoSCAOS BEE OOS ER EEE AR EERIE 10 to 20% 

PR CARC Oa leche eoec cho csereciaccBoesasoceescncsslesccacsesesnestssecsecles 5 to 15% } 33% 
SIAC keener eee erties tichidasrc ce tatise ceeeohides cde tontenar ee ecseteeteetaes 9 to 25% 


By recently introduced elevators, the Ohio Central Coal Company 
has brought down the percentage of slack to between 9 and 10 per 
cent. of what the miner sends out. 

The extreme regularity of the coal, the excellent roof that covers 
it, the fact that the mines are, in so large a part of the field, level free 
or hill mines, all these facts reduce the demand for skill in mining to 
somewhat lower terms than elsewhere. At least, mining can be done 
here with a smaller amount of training and experience than in many 
districts. 

The summer mining rate at present is 70 cents per ton, and the 
winter rate 80 cente. With full working days, the miner will be paid 
better at these rates than elsewhere in the State, his daily earnings 
ranging from $3.00 to $5.00, and sometimes rising to $7.00 or $8.00, but, 
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for various reasons, the working days are so few and far between, that 
the yearly earnings of the miners in this field fall below the yearly earn- 
ings of many that are mining in thin seams. In short, the natural ad- 
vantages of the field are lost in a great degree, so far as labor is con- 
cerned. 

The several divisions of the Hocking Valley field will now be 
briefly described. The main divisions are as follows: 


The Sunday Creek Valley. 

The Shawnee and Straitsville district. 
The Monday Creek Valley. 

The Hocking Valley proper. 


pe Go eS) FO 


To these main centers, the smaller outlying fields will be attached, 
as convenience dictates. 


1. THE SunpAyY CREEK VALLEY. 


This is the first division of the Hocking Valley coal field that is 
entered in coming from the eastward. It is the largest of the several 
divisions just announced, comprising fully one-half of the entire 
acreage of the field. To it there belongs the southern tier of sections 
of Pleasant, the whole of Monroe, eight to ten sections on the eastern 
side of Salt Lick and Coal, and the whole of Trimble and Dover, with 
the exception of the westernmost line of sections in each. It is the 
latest in order of development of the several divisions of the field, an 
outlet for its coal being first afforded in 1880 by the construction of 
the Ohio Central Railway. The railway company purchased about 
12,000 acres of coal land and began the work of mining and shipping 
at the date above named, on a very large scale. 

The Sunday Creek Valley holds two workable seams of coal, viz., 
the Middle Kittanning, No. 6, and the Upper Freeport, No. 7, which 
is also known as the Bayley’s Run seam. 

The first of these seams, known generally as the “Great Vein”, 
attains in this district the largest measure of any coal seam in the 
State. On Section 18, Monroe, its entire thickness is 13 feet 2 inches, 
and on Section 28, Salt Lick, 14 feet, the partings of the seam being 
included. Through the chief mines of the district it measures about 
11 feet. | . | 

Up to the time of the first real opening of the field in 1880, it 
was universally considered the most important and valuable half of | 
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the entire deposit of thick coal. Lying mainly below drainage, the 
coal had escaped, for the most part, the accidents of modern erosion, 
and thus its acreage was greatly increased to the square mile, above the 
western districts. The analyses reported from the various openings 
seemed to show a coal of excellent character throughout; at least, they 
gave no hint that any considerable portions of the seam would need to 
' be rejected. “ Wants” in the coal had been revealed at several points, 
it is true, mainly in the central and southern parts of Monroe, and in 
some adjacent sections of Coal and Trimble townships, but no mis- 
giving had been aroused as to the steadiness of the seam at large. 
When the Ohio Central Railway Company secured access to the field, 
. the opening of the coal was carried forward in a very thorough manner, 
the plants for its several mines being by far the most elaborate and 


expensive that had thus far been introduced into the Hocking Valley 
field. 


The development of the Sunday Creek Valley has now been going 
forward at a rapid rate for 3 years, and it must be confessed that its 
results have, to a great degree, proved unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
The unfavorable facts are of such a character that they could not well 
have been brought to light, except through the agency of practical 
development. The failure to recognize them at an earlier date does 
not therefore discredit the sagacity of the geologists who explored the 
field and who committed themselves unreservedly to the strongest 
statements as to its resources, nor does it reflect upon the judgment of 
the capitalists, who felt sure, in planting their millions here, that they 
would reap speedy and certain and generous returns. 

Though a cloud has been thrown over the region by the failures 
alluded to, it is still true that the Sunday Creek Valley is one of the 
great coal fields of Ohio, and will continue to be so for scores of years 
to come. ‘The Ohio Central Coal Company, in particular, has control 
of a large acreage extending towards Shawnee, and sharing the 
character of that field, in addition to a noble body of coal included in 


Sections 7, 8, 9 and 16, of Monroe township, as well as other valuable 
territory. 


To understand the facts involved in the development of this field, 


it will be necessary to keep in mind the structure of the seam in the 
Upper Sunday Creek Valley, which is as follows: 
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4. Roof coal or Rider seam.................068+ 24 to 4 ft. 

Third slate—Roof of entries, etc..........-....008 sere 4 to 4 inches. 
3. Upper bench of coal { ppacoal wasees 5) ito Gy it: 
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Fire clay. 


A peculiarity of the structure is the reduction of the middle bench 
to such small proportions, smaller than is elsewhere found in this seam, 
but the bottom coal has full thickness and unusual excellence by way 
of compensation. | 

When the field was opened, it was popularly supposed that the 
entire 10 to 14 feet of the seam was available for the market, but those 
who understood the other districts of the ‘‘Great Vein” best, made 
but little account of the rider seam, and accordingly it was no great 
disappointment to such, to learn what the market soon taught, that the 
24 to 4 feet of this part of the seam must be left behind. The third 
slate in any case makes the safest roof under which to work, and the 
rider would not, therefore, ordinarily be taken until pillars were drawn. 
All of the coal below the third slate, aggregating 7 to 9 feet in thick- 
ness, was counted marketable, without a question, except that the upper 
portion was known to contain a layer of cannel or horn coal in places, 
and there was also known to be a suspicious band directly above the 
second slate. 

The cannel was found in quite large development in several of the 
Sunday Creek mines, lying two feet below the third slate, and being 
from 10 to 15 inches in thickness. This required the splitting of the 
top coal and effected a reduction of § of the thickness still counted 
available after the rejection of the roof coal. 

The remaining seven feet of the seam went forward to market, 
but serious complaints at once came back on the part of those using 
the coal. Wherever hot and constant fires were to be kept up, it was 
found that the Sunday Creek coal proved unsatisfactory, not from the 
character of the whole product, but on account of about $ of what was 
sent out. It did not take a long time to trace this inferior portion back 
to its location in the seam. It was found in a justly suspected locality, 
i, e., directly above the second slate, and, as finally worked out, was 
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seen to consist of two portions, the lower one being a little more, and 
the upper one a little less, than a foot in thickness. 

The lowermost received the designation of the “bone coal” or 
the “hard bone” by way of distinction. The upper portion was 
termed the ‘“‘soft bone”. 

The designation “bone coal” as applied to these bands is not 
well chosen. They have no resemolance to cannel coal, as the term 
would seem to indicate, but the lower consists of thin sheets of bright 
or cherry coal, separated by much thicker layers of black shale or 
mineral charcoal. Upon fracture, the coal shows a peculiar crinkled 
appearance, which often is found, however, in connection with coal of 
good quality. No one would have a right to reject this band on ac- 
count of its appearance, but when once learned, it can be easily dis- 
tinguished. Its specific gravity is somewhat greater than that of good 
coal, and the crinkled appearance already named helps to mark it. 
The miner, however, can be under no doubt in regard to it on account 
of its position in the seam. It measures 12 to 15 inches in thickness. 

The “soft bone” is a layer of impure and sulphurous coal, 
that crumbles and breaks badly on being handled. It lies directly 
above the hard bone, and has a thickness of 10 to 12 inches. It is 
often whitened in the seams by the formation of sulphates of iron and 
alumina. 

The hard coal burns with a dull, dead fire, on account of the large 
amount of earthy matter that it carries, but when the two layers are 
burned together, a troublesome clinker, that runs on the grate, is 
formed. As soon as the character of the so-called bone coal was dis- 
covered, the miner was required to reject both benches, but a part of 
the “soft bone” is quite likely to find its way into the bank cars 
when it is not whitened with the sulphates named above. It mainly 
passes into slack before reaching market. 

These two layers occasion a further reduction of the seam by the 
amount of 18 to 24 inches. 

One other division of the coal it has been found necessary to 
reject, though not on account of quality. The middle bench has a 
thickness here of only 4 to 6 inches. Though the quality is good, the 
miner cannot justly be required under the present system of payment 
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for his labor, to use his time in splitting out this thin band, and accord- 
ingly the lower slate, or the top of the lower bench of coal, is made 
the line of division. Counting in the second or middle slate, the whole 
thickness of what is here rejected ranges from 2 to 25 feet. In the 
accompanying diagram, Fig. XCa, the structure of the seam, as it was 
understood in 1880, is shown on one side, and on the other, the 
structure as it is found in 1883-4. Less than half of the coal, where it 
reaches its greatest thickness, is found to be first-class fuel, and to 
gain this amount the coal must be twice split. 
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A worked room of the mine presents a sorry spectacle, with its 
great ranks of rejected coal, much of which no one would dare to con- 
demn from its appearance alone, and all of which is in reality better 
than some of the coals upon which large communities depend. 

The Sunday Creek mines are now made to yield about 6,000 tons 
to the acre, which does not vary much from two-sevenths of the entire 
coal, where the seam reaches a thickness of 12 feet. 

The reductions that are made on account of inferior quality result, 
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of course, in a decrease of quantity, but there is a more direct re- 
duction of quantity from which halt of the mines already opened have 
been found to suffer. The coal has proved unsteady, especially in the 
immediate vicinity of Corning. Clay veins come in, the coal grows 
hard and curly, the roof shales give place to sandstone, and the seam 
runs rapidly down to 4 ft., 3 ft., 2 ft., nothing. Mines, the expensive 
plant of which would have been good for a quarter of a century of use, 
have been already abandoned, and others that are still worked have 
_ but a short lease of life. 


Three townships make up most of the Sunday Creek field, viz., 
Monroe, Trimble and Dover. Parts of Pleasant, Salt Lick and Coal 
_ are also included in it. The principal mining now going forward in 
this valley is in Monroe township. 


Coal Mines of Monrce Township. 


The mines of the Ohio Central Coal Company’s lands in the Great 
Vein are designated by the odd numbers, 1, 3, etc., while for the 
mines in the Upper Freeport seam, the even numbers are used. Of the 
latter there are but two now in operation, viz., the twin mines of No. 
12. Of the former, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15 and 19 have been opened 
and worked. Of these, Nos. 3, 11, 13, 15 and 19 are operated by the 
Ohio Central Coal Company; No. 7, by the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
pany, under lease from the Ohio Central Company, and Nos. 5 and 9, 
by W. P. Rend, also under lease from the Ohio Central Company. 

All of these mines, except the last, are in reality opened in one 
body of coal. The entries of mines Nos. 3, 5 and 13 are already 
worked into each other. Nos. 9, 11 and 15 are situated on the east side 
of Sunday Creek, but their entries have been in some cases driven 
westward under the creek to the same body of coal referred to above. 
Nos. 3 and 5 are located in Section 9; Nos. 7 and 9, in Section 10; 
No. 11, in Section 15; No. 13, in Section 16, and No. 15, in Section 26. 

One description will apply to all where the coal is undisturbed. 
| Mine No. 13 will be treated more fully than the rest, as it exhibits 
best all the peculiarities of the field. It is entered by a shaft, 66 feet 
deep. That part of the coal extending to the north and west is regular 
and natural in all respects. The section of the seam is shown in the . 
accompanying figure: 
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PLEURE ASK 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT MINE N@i3 OHIO 
CENTRAL COAL COMPANY, CORNING, 


Coat —cejectea. 


Slovo 
Coole 
Hovu Coal, cejected,__| 


Croker oft Va. wivmetn 
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The seam is divided in mining precisely as indicated in the right- 
hand side of Fig XCa, except that recently the “horn coal” has been 
reduced several inches by splitting off the bottom portion and sending 
it out as ‘‘splint coal,” which now finds sale and acceptance in all 
markets. Between 5 and 6 feet of coal are now brought out. 

‘The rooms of all the mines are worked 25 feet wide. Pillars and 
ribs are left 10 feet in width, and their strength thus far seems adequate 
to all demands. The coal is in all cases worked to the third main slate, 
which forms a roof of great strength and excellence. This slate is 
black, and contains an infinite number of sigillaria impressions. The 
coal below this slate measures 8 to 8% feet in thickness. Posts are cut 
83 feet in length, and are set in the middle of the room, and the roads 
consequently lie along side of the ribs. This arrangement facilitates 
the drawing of the ribs, as all the refuse coal, the volume of which is 
very large, is stored in the middle of the room. Ribs are drawn early, 
so as to relieve the weight upon the entries. Whenever they are drawn, 
the rider seam is brought down to some extent. 

Entries are driven in line with the cardinal points. This throws 
them a trifle off from the face and ends of the coal, but in working the 
coal, the miner secures the full advantage of the face by keeping one 
side of the room a little in advance of the other. 
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The composition of the Upper Sunday Creek coal, from the Corning 
and Rendville district, can be seen from the following analyses: The 
coal of mine No. 13 was sampled in a room from the portions of the 
seam sent out. The coal of Rend’s mine, No. 5, was sampled in the 
same way. ‘The coal of mine No. 3 was sampled from the bank cars. 
These‘ mines all communicate with each other, and thus the three sets 
of samples may be counted as coming from different rooms of one mine. 


Upper Sunday Creek Coal (Lord). 


1. Mine No. 13, Corning, sampled from seam. 
2. Mine No. 5, Rendville, sampled from seam. 
3. Mine No. 3, Rendville, sampled from bank cars. 


1 2), 3 
IMIOTS SUM ees aces, meron ni ciia tly eek SUL tS ial et 6.11 5.29 5.70 
Wolatilercombustilblernaatterrcscs ncscsccececcecs cncsicceccene 37.99 38.32 37.80 
ENS :<GXGl: (ORNT SYOV Osco ee Oe DEORE RG MIA Ur ErIHT a Sin Uminee nyt 50.59 50.77 49,22 
IAT eee ta uciss CUE RAE eee As Ns a Fe en AI RU a ar 5.31 5.62 7.28 
ING Get ere emcee coments ee ome aN AN inks Stig ig ea 100 00 100.00 100.00 
SEMIN erence Vecctids aic see siawslcc st canertSecs cooetalagseecdt ese Nea a smematelctE Pcienes cuoccerats yaaiunctsset one 


The coal of those portions of the seam rejected on account of 
quality has also been analyzed, and the results are shown below. The 
rejected benches are known as follows, beginning with the uppermost : 


1. Roof coal or rider seam, averages 3 feet. 

Horn coal or cannel bench, 8 to 15 inches. 
Splint coal, bottom of cannel, no longer rejected. 
Soft bone coal, 10 to 12 inches, selected block. 
Hard bone coal, 12 to 15 inches, average. 

Hard bone, selected block. 


So SN i SS 


Samples of all these benches were taken from mine No. 13. 
Rejected Portions of Sunday Creek Coal (Lord). 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 
INFOISEUT Clete ences Seon eae con cllcauress 5.75 4,48 2.78 5,88 5.38 6.93 
Volatile combustible matter..| 31.03 37.80 45.46 34.31 31.46 35,14 
Hixedvcarbonbecsessssunceccecccee 40.48 47.77 39,92 49.15 42.25 47.63 
JAC OY Ob ORCL ROR COREE CREE ERC ee 22.74 9.95 11.84 10.66 20.91 10.30 
Majic | SONS Se pina Re ea an rape 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


Sule ene ace scsacsnvescs 0.44 0.52 0.53 0.60 0.48 0.42 
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The portions represented by Nos. 2 and 3 ought both to go for- 
ward to market. No. 4 is rejected because of the extra amount of slack 
that it produces. ) 

There is a thin layer of coal at the top of the rider seam that is 
known to be good, but it is notgpracticable to separate it from the rest 
of the bench. Analysis No. 1 stands for the average of the 3 feet of 
the seam. Under present conditions, it is excluded from market by 
reason of the ash that it carries, but this is its sole drawback. It is 
low enough in sulphur to answer fora furnace fuel. The time will 
surely come when coal of this character will be gladly taken in Ohio, of 
course, as second class fuel. It costs more trouble to burn it, but it 
contains a large and available stock of heat that the Commonwealth 
can ill afford to lose. 

No better place will be found in which to trace the process by 
which the Middle Kittanning coal of the northern counties, with its 
remarkable steadiness of volume and composition, holding a thickness 
of less than 4 feet through county after county, becomes, all at once, 
the great coal of the Hocking Valley, ranging from 8 to 14 feet in 
thickness. ; 

In Figure LX XIX, page 888, the structure of the seam is shown 
at Sheerhan’s bank, near Moxahala, a short distance before it passes 
under the dividing ridge that marks the northern limit of Sunday Creek 
water. It is as follows: | 


Bone coal—U pper bench, rejected ............... ESNet WOR Ren ee aie 22 inches. 
Halse roof—Secondyslaterccccsq-cocoshscoccsenssscnesscsceees 2-4 i 

Top coal—Middlenbench sescckss eecsec coun ae eee ee ae (B10 at 
Tetra payee Mubd15 (VENKSY ancucedanb06000 000090000000000 40060005 900065000000 1 * 

Bottom! coal—Wower Denche..cccsccnesesencst coerce eeeteerceeeen es 26 ¥ 


The type section of the Sunday Creek coal, as shown at Corning 
and Rendville, is represented in Figure XCa, and consists of the follow- 
ing elements, viz. : 


Rid ensseamcncssesnsenccsncssosscmsatocscecscset: Mav eceuueeeaceaslesncasisecsoceeree 30 inches. 
Third slate wesc ec assetuscccscsstvocesetes cccscosesenccnsacsecotcccnues 4 ie 

Upper bench. | pene coal ieaincnce, 0 i ennai Aone 
SECON SIAC’. \iiccsee ce eecssesetteeesecsenserenececen stn vesnmewesioc 2 y 

Middle bench eon. ls ese ieiacacssiecasessecinse cosccsveuasen seeamecc acre cctes ee 1A) 3 
Hirst slate eee au carats tee ovovaled eee atleawaan carnenecaan pene enens Be ys 
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Comparing these two sections of the seam on the opposite sides of 
the dividing ridge, we find the following facts: 


Moxahala Section. Sunday Creek Section. 

SEP Ridenseamlnccccascescens: 30 in. 

Uo Third slate............ Aas 

Gyn Top coal rseiee lccesss 42 “ 

Black slate. Thin parting. 

De DONE COM eae ae wesc sesoevecsate: 22 in. 5. Bone coal ..... eRe aac 24 ‘ 
4. False roof (second slate) 4 “ 4, Second slate (2-4)... 2 “ 
3. Top coal (middle bench)..... 8 “ 3. Middle bench (4-6) ...... Gs 
2. Hinsti Slatebacrscsc<cesesees tee 2. HInStaslatessccadecesates FANS: 
iy Wowenlbenchy-c...-2sscasc. <1. 26 “ Imo wenmbencltressassssces 30 “ 


The lower five elements of the two sections are seen to be substan- 
tially identical. In other words, the normal Middle Kittanning seam 
is present as an integral and unmistakable part of the “Great Vein.” 
It constitutes the lowermost five feet of the Corning seam. It is 
somewhat changed in character from the northern phase, but chiefly 
in respect to the percentage of sulphur. There is a small reduc- 
tion in the volatile matter and a corresponding increase in fixed carbon, 
but the change is but slight at the point where the present comparison 
is made. The formation of the thick coal of Corning is thus seen to 
be due to the superposition of two distinct benches of coal, aggregating 
6 feet in thickness upon the normal seam. In other words, its compo- 
sition is as follows: 


Hockinom\Valleyasupplementin sneer ete ners ten Medes ecsidcessitenee 6 feet. 
INormaleMid dl esksittanmingscoaluecr es asesceenscscc noes ceccteec cae edeeseecnencs 5 feet. 


The statements now given cover the main points of interest so far 
as the normal or undisturbed coal is concerned. A few additional facts 
will be given as to the several] mines. ) 

Mine No. 3 has been worked more steadily and largely than any 
other of the field. Its coal is preferred in market by reason of the fact 
that it is more thoroughly cleaned than that of the adjacent mines, the ° 
screen bars over which it passes being 13 inches apart. The nut coal 
is also more salable. All the coal comes out wet, and to accomplish its 
effectual cleaning, certain unusual stops are attached to the screens. 
This is the only mine in the valley in which colored miners are 
exclusively employed. : 

Mine No. 5, known as Rend’s mine, has by lease 50 acres of un- 
broken coal, so far as workings have yet advanced. It is the only mine 
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of this valley in which mining machinery has been employed. The 
Harrison machine was introduced here at the opening of the mine, but 
it was not retained very long. The working faces were wet in so many 
instances that the machines were at a disadvantage. 

Mine No. 7, known as the Baird mine, has by lease, 80 acres of the 
coal already described. No fault nor interruption has been found in 
its workings thus far, but it shows as regular a body of coal as is known 
in the valley. 


The three mines named above are the only ones of the Corning 
and Rendville district that have not suffered more or less from unex-_ 
pected and disastrous ‘ wants’’ in the coal. Mines, Nos. 9, 11, 13 and 
15 all came to trouble before their entries had been advanced 100 yards 
from the shaft. All of these but No. 13 are on the east side of Sunday 
Creek, and the explorations have been thorough enough to prove . 
that there is very little to be looked for on that side. No. 15 is 
already abandoned and filled with water. There is very little more 
than the lower bench that can be depended on here, and it cannot be 
mined under present conditions of market, although the coal is of excep- 
tionally good quality. About 34,000 cubic yards had been excavated 
when the mine was shut down, which stands for about the same number 
of tons of coal. Mine No. 11, located in Corning, was in the same 
condition, and would have been closed before this, had it not been for 
the recent purchase of the Rogers farm, which allows it to extend its 
working under the creek to the westward. By this means its life will 
be continued for 5 or 6 years. 


Mine No. 9 has coal to the northward and westward for 2 or 3 
years yet. On the east it has nothing. It met with failure of the coal 
before its workings were extended 100 feet from the shaft.. It has pro- 
duced thus far about 54,000 tons of coal. 


Mine No. 13 is located exactly on the boundary between the regular 
and the broken coal. All of its southward running entries were at 
once involved in the fault. Many attempts were made to find coal 
beyond, but it is now demonstrated that there is an extensive “ want” 
in that direction. To the west and north its coal is normal, and thus it 
has a large acreage still tributary to it. 


Whenever the coal fails, it is from one of two causes. Hither clay 
veins rise from the floor and interrupt its continuity, or the sandstone of 
the roof descends and takes the place of the seam, in part or entirely. 
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The first of these causes is much the more to be dreaded, as the ex- 
perience of.the field thus far has shown that when the coal fails from this 
cause, its failure is likely to be final, whereas, a narrow trough in the 
seam may be filled with sandstone, which, if crossed directly, may show 
the coal of proper thickness immediately beyond. As the coal approaches 
a clay vein, its character is changed. It becomes hard and curly, and 
thus more difficult to mine. The roof also becomes irregular: and 
dangerous, and the advance of a few yards will often carry the miner 
from good ground into an entirely worthless mixture of coal, clay and 
shale. 

Clay veins are the principal sources of trouble in all of the mines 
here named, but they are often more or less closely associated with the 
descent of sandstone, and it is the latter element that has worked the 
greatest harm in the region to the southwest of Corning. A great 
“(want”’ in the coal has been known for a number of years in Sections 
20, 21, 28, 29, 32 and 33, Monroe township. It has been connected by 
some with a similar want in the eastern sections of Salt Creek, but 
according to present knowledge they are distinct, a body of coal of full 
thickness occupying the interval. It now appears that this first-named 
failure of the coal extends directly through to Corning, and that the 
trouble of Mines Nos. 13 and 15 indicates the northern boundary of this 
“want,”’ so that parts of Sections 22 and 15 must be added to the sec- 
tions already named, making the total area of the ‘ want” more than 
2,500, and probably more than 3,000 acres. | 

Another serious interruption of the Great Vein, which has also 
been known for a number of years, is found in Sections 24, 25, and 36, 
of Salt Lick, and in the adjacent Sections 31 of Monroe, 36 of Trimble, 
and 6 of Ward township. No doubt other territory will also be found 
damaged by this want, but not enough is known to warrant the laying 
down of boundaries for either of these two or more broken ones. The 
hypothesis of an ancient water-course, coming from the north-west and 
eroding this territory shortly after the coal was formed, does not match 
well with present knowledge. It would require more than one river to 
explain the facts, and the erosion of the sea would seem to be a more 
probable agent of the waste than the drainage of the land. 

The facts as to these wants are indicated on the map of the Hock- 
ing Valley field which accompanies this chapter, but the qualification 
already made needs to be repeated, viz., that good coal may hereafter 
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be found in sections which are marked as deficient, the proving of the 
territory having been, in many cases, quite unsystematic and imperfect. 

Mine No. 19, located at Buckingham, in Section 19, makes the last 
of the Great Vein mines of the township. It is one of the best equipped 
and best ordered mines of the State. It is justly counted by the Ohio 
Central Coal Company as one of its most reliable and valuable bodies: 
of coal. The section of the coal is shown in the accompanying 
diagram : | 


ELGURE XKCtth 
STRUCTURE OF COAL. AT MINE N22 19, 
OHIO CENTRAL COAL.CO. BUCKINGHAM. 
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The seam is here made to yield 53 to 6 feet of coal, or about 6,000 
tons to the acre. It shows few reductions or interruptions, so far as. 
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worked, except that the bone coal already described is rejected. The 
composition of the coal is shown in the following analysis : 


Composition of Buckingham Coal Mine No 19 (Lord). Sampled from the Seam. 
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The coal is a trifle lower in fixed carbon thar most of the Great 
Vein, approaching the northern type of the seam in this respect, but in 
its low percentage of sulphur it shows one of the most valuable charac- 
teristics of the field to which it belongs. 

Mine No. 21 of the Ohio Central Company is located in Section 
23, Salt Lick township. It is but recently opened, but is already pro- 
ducing over 200 tons daily. The coal here shows its maximum thick- 
ness, so far as now known, for the entire field, viz., 14 feet. Of this, 
the roof coal makes 4 feet. It is believed that a larger yield will be 
secured from this mine than from any other yet opened in the Sunday 
Creek Valley. Thus far, there has been sent out 73 feet of coal. 

The entries driven southward have already found some trouble, it 
is to be said with regret, but how serious the interruption will prove, it 
requires further development to determine. The coal of this mine is 
continuous with that of the Shawnee mines, not more than one mile 
separating the workings of the two fields, and it must soon acquire the 
full character of the Shawnee coal. A large area is tributary to the 
mine, and it is expected that an output of 300 or 400 tons per day will 
be maintained for a long term of years. Its equipment is especially 
complete. The coal is level-free, the bottom lying a few feet above the 
valley of Hadley’s Run. 

The “Great Vein” was formerly supposed to be present through- 
out the whole township, but there now seems no reason to believe that 
it ever existed in the 6 north-eastern sections of the township, and in 
19 sections, in which it was once laid down, it is known to be either 
faulty or wanting. The best of it is doubtless to be found in Sections 
7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
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These statements complete the account of the Great Vein, in Mon- 
roe township, as far as present developments warrant. 


The Upper Freeport Coal (No. 7) of Monroe Township. 


This seam has been opened at several points by the Ohio Central 
Coal Company within the township, but the only mines now in opera- 
tion are the twin mines known as No. 12, and located near Middletown. 
They have been worked for 2 years. The coal in this neighborhood 
has long been mined for local supply, the seam having here acquired 
the name of the Norris coal by which it is quite widely known. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the seam on pages 105-6. The Norris 
coal is there shown to be identical with the Bayley’s Run seam. The 
Great Vein is wanting in this immediate neighborhood, and this fact 
has increased the difficulty of identification. 

The Norris coal has the usual character of the Upper Freeport 
seam for this district. It is a 6-foot seam, divided into two benches by 
a main parting, in addition to which there are frequent thin bands of 
shale that serve to break and weaken the coal. A thin streak of cannel 
often directly underlies the coal. 


The structure of the seam at the Twin mines is represented in 


Fig. XCII: 
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Its composition is shown in the following analysis : 


Composition ~f Norris Coal, Twin Mines, Ne. 12 (Lord)—Sampled from the Seam. 
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The greatest thickness found in the mines is 6 feet 9 inches. The 
seam is quite steady. The cover is light and the roof is troublesome 
and dangerous. ‘The coal finds use mainly in the production of steam. 

Mine No. 2 was worked in the same seam for a few months, but the 
coal proved uncertain and expensive to mine, and the workings were 
consequently abandoned. The thickness of the seam was 3% feet in 
its most regular portions. The mine was located in Section 5, Pleasant 
township. Other mines have been opened in the seam for local supply, 
but there is no inducement to extend their workings further at the 
present time. There is a considerable acreage that can hold the seam, 
but owing to its uncertainty, no calculations can be based upon it with- 
out careful proving of each particular area. 


Coal Mines of Trimble Township—Sunday Creek Portion. 


There is not much more known in regard to the condition of the 
great coal in this township than at the date of the last reports. One 
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mine has been opened by the Ohio Central Coal Company, and is now 
operated by W. P. Rend. It is located in Section 7. The shaft is 130 
feet deep, and the coal hasa thickness of 6 feet 4 inches, partings 
included. ‘The structure of the seam is shown in the accompanying 
diagram : 

It is not certain that these partings correspond to those of the seam 
further north. 

There is without doubt much valuable coal land of the great seam 
in this township, but it cannot be denied that-the development of the 
region northward has thrown a cloud over it. It is no longer allowable 
in wise and honest mining enterprises to presume upon the steadiness 
of the seam or to count all its coal available. Each of these points 
must be properly tested, and every mining property must be proved 
and established for itself. 


The Upper Freeport Coal in Trimble Township. 


This seam has considerable value in the Sunday Creek Valley ; 
Dover and Trimble townships, in particular, contain one of the most 
valuable basins of this coal in the western coal field. It has long been 
known in this district as the Bayley’s Run coal, the same being taken 
from Dover township. It has been mined for the entire local supply 
of the Valley for many years, banks being opened on very many farms. 
The seam generally carries 4 feet and a few inches of coal in two 
benches, approximately equal, separated by a shale parting of two or 
three inches. So far as worked, the seam has proved itself steady and 
regular. There is no doubt that it will afford a safe basis for mining 
for the general market. 

One railroad mine has lately been opened in the township at 
Jacksonville. <A section of the coal is given below: 

FIGURE XKOW 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL(N27) 


AT JACKSON'S SHAFT. BELOW TRIMBLE, 
SUNDAY CREEK VALLEY. 
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The coal carries considerable sulphur, and lacks the strength of the 
great seam, but there is no reason why it should not take fair rank 
as a steam coal. By many who have used it as house fuel, it is 
highly valued, and by some it is preferred even to the great seam. 

The Jacksonville mine is a well-equipped slope, prepared to send 
out 15 or 20 cars per day. At the present time, however, it is lying 
idle, all of the mining at this point being done in the shaft mine of 
the lower coal. 

Among the numerous country banks in the Bayley’s Run coal in the 
township, the Jackson bank of Mud Fork has as good a reputation 
as any. An analysis of its coal is given below: 


Bayley’s Run Coal, Johnson Bank (Lord). 
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The only fault to be found with the composition of this coal is its 
high percentage of sulphur. In the strength to endure handling, it is 


also deficient, but it compares favorably with the great seam in all other 
respects. 


Coal Mines of Dover Township—Sunday Creek Drainage. 


No coal of the Hocking Valley seam is worked in this portion of 
the township, but it has been found in several drill-holes witha thick- 
ness of 6 to 8 feet, ata depth of 75-125 feet. Its quality cannot, 
of course, be properly estimated until the seam is fully opened, but a 
favorable outcome is to be expected. This whole portion of the town- 
ship is credited upon the map with the great seam, but the qualifications 
already made apply with full force to this territory. ‘‘Wants” will be 
found upon development, that, when duly represented, will destroy the 
uniformity of delineation, which is now employed, but the territory has 
a right, from the very meager and imperfect investigation thus far 
made, to a favorable prepossession. It is “Great Vein” territory. 

The drill-holes now known to have reached the coal are as follows: 
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Section (22) Coal! oi cchowadecion ioecceemeaseeeesledeeeo ese rated eeace ee ee RGR Ae Ea eater ity 
Fraction 1. coalin cs coccstmansesasaceste dovcacectwetare caitescae reac eee ise ae eM ame eT 63 ft 
Fraction 18)! west halt; icoal tie ainoiensec cements corte bee cae eae 8% ft 


The entire reliance of this portion of the valley for fuel supply 
has been and is in the Upper Freeport coal, here known as the Bayley’s 
Run seam. It has been already described under the preceding section. 
It lies near the drainage level, and is universal throughout the valley. 
It reaches a maximum of 5 feet, and seldom falls to 4 feet. It is un- 
questionably an excellent basis for mining operations, and must soon 
‘come into use, now that transportation is at hand. 


9. THe SHAWNEE AND STRAITSVILLE DISTRICT. 


Under this head will be ineluded all of the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6 of Newberry) of Salt Lick and Coal townships, that is 5 feet 
and more in thickness. A single small outlier in Gore township will 
also be included here. Such coal is found in Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23 and 24 of Salt Lick, in whole or in part, and 
also in Sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 of Coal 
township. The total area of “Great Vein” land in this district, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ wants” known and undiscovered of the seam, is about 
11,000 acres. The coal is known to be more or less defective in sec- 
tions whose total area exceeds 3,000 acres, but it is to be distinctly 
understood that exploration has not advanced far enough to render 
possible any exact statement or any close estimate of the actual failures 
of the coal. Only those points are known, generally few and far be- 
tween, where mine entries have come to trouble, or where drillers have 
reported defective coal, and the underground connection of these points 
is hypothetical and tentative. 

The tirst methodical testing of the field is now going forward under 
the management of the large companies that are working here. 

Through Sections 11, 12, 15 and 16 of Salt Lick township, the line 
of division between the normal Middle Kittanning seam of the northern 
counties, and the great seam of the Hocking Valley, passes, and the 
best opportunities afforded by the entire field are given here for observ- 
ing the nature and mode of this surprising increase. The whole of 
the change is, in fact, accomplished stan the workings of a single 
mine, as will be presently shown. 

As in the Sunday Creek Valley, already described, the thick coal 
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here also consists of the normal seam, a little thicker and purer than 
the northern phase, immediately overlain by the Hocking Valley sup- 
plementary seam. The first, second and third benches of the great 
seam, the latter of which contains more or less inferior coal, as a 
rule, which is known as bone coal and soft coal, constitute the original 
seam. The supplementary seam was built upon it with but a very 
slight interruption. The original seam includes about 5 feet of the 
compound bed, leaving the same amount of coal, but of much less 
value, to be referred to the additional deposit. 

This district produces more coal to the acre than any other in the 
State, the yield under favorable conditions being 9,000 tons of lump coal. 
The result is certainly no more than should be expected, when it is re- 
membered that a seam 9 feet thick, carries 15,768 tons to the acre, 
the specific gravity of the coal being 1.29. Of this amount, 9,000 tons 
constitutes 57 per cent. 

The Shawnee and Straitsville coal endures handling and transpor- 
tation somewhat better than the coal of the Monday Creek and Hocking 
Valley districts, being inferior, in fact, to but one field of the State in 
this respect, viz., the block coal field of the Mahoning Valley. On 
these accounts it is especially adapted to the lake trade and for ship- 
ment to the north-west. 

The mines of this district are without exception level-free or hill 
mines. Most of them are under good cover, and over much of the 
territory the hills rise high. The dip is quite regular, though there 
are, of course, local interruptions. It is fair to count on 25 feet to the 
mile, in a direction between east and south-east. 

The roof, wherever normal, is very strong and safe, consisting 
of 10 to 20 feet of yellow or gray shales. Occasionally the shales: 
have been cut away by descending sandstone. In this case, while’ 
the roof possesses greater strength then ever, it is still counted less’ 
desirable than shale, the coal being generally more or less troubled 
by the approach of the sandstone. The floor of the coal is a heavy 
bed of fire-clay, which, however, makes a fairly good bottom. It 
occasionally “creeps,” in wet workings, or where entries and worked 
rooms are allowed to fill with water, but, with good management, no 
difficulty is experienced in this respect. 


60 G. 
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Shawnee. 


The following;mines are opened at Shawnee, viz.: 


The New York and Strattsville Coal and Iron Company’s Mines, known as the New 
York mines, the Vilas Furnace mines, “ Hickory Withe” mines, etc., located in Sec- 
tions 15 and 16. 

The Furnace Coal Company’s Mine, known as the Manly mine, located in Sec- 
tion 15. 

The Shawnee Valley Coal and Iron Company’s Mine, in Section 22. 

The Fannie Furnace Mine, in Section 22. 

The. Newark Coal Company's Mine, in Section 21. 

The XX Furnace Mine, in Section 21. 

Card and Upson’s Mine, in Sections 20 and 21. 


The?New York mines hold but little of the thick coal, almost their 
entire territory belonging to the normal or simple phase of the seam, 
but in their several workings the transition from the thin coal to the 
augmented seam is made, as is shown in the following sections : 
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In Fig. XCVI, the structure of the coal in the northward running 
entries.of the furnace mines is shown. It is obviously the same seam 
that we have followed through all the region north. As shown at 
McCuneville, it has already been figured in the preceding chapter. 
(See figure LX X XI, page 907). The McCuneville mine is on the farm 
adjoining the furnace property, and undoubtedly the coal holds the same 
general structure and measurements throughout the interval. The coal 
of this property strengthens on the extreme western boundary, the 
supplementary seam being there found, separated from the original 
seam by a thin bed of shale. It also takes the addition in the eastward 
running entries, where the section shown in Fig. XCVII was measured. 
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The additional coal is here bony and inferior, and it is separated from 
the normal seam by 8 inches of clay and shale. The line between the 
two phases of the seam is thus seen to pass through this property. The 
coal of these mines, coming almost entirely from the lower benches of 
the seam, has a good name in market, but it does not mine as large 
nor show as much strength as the coal of adjoining sections. 

The Furnace Coal Company’s territory, known commonly as the 
Manly mine, lies directly east of the New York mines, and shares in 
the general character of that property, except that a larger proportion 
of it contains the thicker coal. The line of division is found in the 
entries of this mine also. In the southern portion of its land, the seam 
acquires its full volume and value. 

The Shawnee Valley and the Fannie Furnace mines are next 
reached. Both of them hold the Great Vein in good condition. The 
body of coal that begins here and that oceupies Sections 21 and 22 of 
Salt Lick township, has been worked almost continuously through Sec- 
tions 19, 20, 27, 28 and 29 of Coal township. Within these limits are 
eight large mines, and they unquestionably send out the best coal for 
lake shipment that at present is reached in the entire field. On the 
Shawnee side of the ridge, the mines are the two named above, together 
with the N ewark, the XX Furnace, and the Upson mines. The double 
seam is here, in some respects, at its best. There is less waste in the 
coal than at any other point where it reaches 10 feet or more in thick- 
ness. Aside from the regular slates, there is not more than a foot to be 
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thrown out from the entire thickness. A few inches of inferior quality 
are always to be looked for directly above the second slate. Sometimes 
this band is called bone coal, and sometimes soft coal. Occasionally 
the whole bench is found fit for market. The average thickness of the 
rejected coal at this point in the seam, for the body now described, is 6 
inches. Another layer of inferior quality, from 4 to 8 inches thick, 
occurs near the top of the seam. It is commonly a heavy and lustreless 
cannel, in which case it is known as “horn coal,” but it is sometimes 
“‘ soft coal,” and again it is sometimes of the variety already described 
as “bone coal.” ‘There is always inferior quality at this level. A thin 
band next to the roof, and called by the miner white cap, is also re- 
jected. It is about 2 inches thick. 

The Shawnee Valley mine is one of the best ordered and equipped 
of the entire field. It was the first in the valley to introduce a wire 
cable for hauling out the coal. The cable now extends about 1% 
miles under ground. The trouble arising from a change of direction in 
the main entry has been ingeniously overcome, and the system has 
proved a decided success in every way. 

The coal is represented in the accompanying figure, the section 
being taken from a room where the seam shows its full volume : 
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The figure clearly represents the structure and general character of 
the seam. The roof coal, 29 to 33 inches in thickness, is not taken 
down in entries, nor in rooms, until pillars are drawn, as it makes an 
excellent roof under which to work. A portion of it is finally recovered. 
Its composition, as sampled in the mine, is shown below: 

Roof Coal, 29 to 33 Inches, Shawnee Valley Mine (Lord). 
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This analysis indicates that the top coal brings down to some ex- 
tent the standing of the lower benches. The latter run higher in fixed 
carbon by 3 to 5 per cent., and lower in ash by abcut 2 per cent., but 
there is no warrant for leaving in any mine of the State any coal of 
this character that good mining can bring out. 

The upper bench of the normal seam and the lower of the supple- 
mentary seam are run together in the 50 inches of coal that are shown 
above the second slate. The division comes about 5 feet from the bot- 
tom of the coal. The 4 inches of soft coal come in the placejof the 
horn coal of other mines of the vicinity. 

In the Fannie Furnace mine, which belongs strictly; to the same 
body of coal, the entries being worked through from one mine to the 
other, the roof coal is not always found. A section of the coal taken 
here is shown in the following diagram: 
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The seam where thus constituted yields a little less than 8 feet of 
coal. The output of this mine has established itself as a good furnace 
coal, but only the lower benches of the seam were used for this purpose. 

The same conditions and descriptions apply in «sll respects to the 
mines of the Newark Coal Company and the XX Furnace. 

Card and Upson’s mine is the last of the Shawnee list. Its terri- 
tory extends almost to the northern limit of the field. It comprises an 
undisturbed and regular body of the great coal, which averages 9 feet 
in thickness, and in which no interruption worthy the name has yet 
been found. ‘The structure of the seam is shown below: 
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The seam was carefully sampled in an average room of this mine, 
and analysis shows the composition given below: 


Coal of Card and Upson’s Mine, Shawnee (Lord). 
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The ash is probably a trifle higher than some other portions of the 
seam might have shown. Its relatively large amount results from the 
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great thickness of the top coal, but this mine has gained as good a name 
as any in the thick coal. 

There was shipped from Shawnee, in 1883, 420,000 tons of coal, of 
all descriptions. ‘The four furnaces of the town, when in blast, require 
about 60,000 tons per year additional to the amount sent out to the 
general market. 

In the interval between Shawnee and Straitsville the valley of 
Rock Run is cut down a little below the level of the coal, and a new 
mine was opened here in 1883. The mine commands somewhat more 
than 200 acres of coal land, situated in the south-west quarter of Sec- 
tion 21, Salt Lick township, and in the adjoining Section 28 of Coal 
township, the mine being opened on the latter. It is commonly known 
as the Rock Run mine, though its full designation is Mine No. 3, of the 
Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. It is reached by a 
branch road, built by the Baltimore and Ohio Company, from the 
Newark branch below Shawnee. ‘The coal is worked by the company 
above named, under lease from H. Hazleton, ona royalty. 

This new mine shows as fine a body of the Great Vein as there is 
in the Hocking Valley. The coal is steady in thickness, and apparently 
also in quality. Its structure is indicated below: 
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The composition of the coal, as sampled from the entire seam, is as 
follows: 


Coal of Rock Run Mine (Lord). 
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This analysis is a little disappointing in the low percentage of 
fixed carbon, but it is to be remembered that it is the average of 9 feet 
of coal, of which 5 belong to the upper benches. 

The parting between the soft coal over the second slate and the top 
coal is thin but regular. It is the separating line between the normal 
and supplemental seams. ‘The soft coal runs as high as 12 inches at 
times, but it is often reduced to 4 or 5 inches. Two inches of horn 
coal or cannel are split out of the upper coal, the streak lying 18 
inches below the roof. The coal above the cannel is not taken down 
in entries nor in rooms, until pillars are drawn, when all comes out. 

Analysis was made of single samples from the lower bench, and 
also from the coal above the cannel, the results of which are given 
below: 


Composition of Coal from Rock Run Mine (Lord). 


1. Coal above the cannel. 
2. Coal from bottom bench. 
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These figures, like those previously given, clearly indicate the effect 
of the top coal upon the output. The fixed carbon is reduced and the 
ash is increased by it. Wherever the seam is greatly thickened, a re- 
duction of quality is inevitable. 
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Straitsville. 


- The following mines are now worked at Straitsville, viz. : 


Troy mines, old and new, C. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 5. 

Straitsville Central mine, C. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 7. 

W. P. Rend’s mine. 

Straitsville Mining Company, C. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 33. 

Straitsville Coal Company, or Plumer Hill, C. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 35. 
Consolidated Coal Company’s Mine, Old Straitsville. Lately given up. 


The next mines to be reached in the particular body of coal that 
we have been following, are the two openings known as the Troy mines, 
or as No. 5 of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. 
These mines are as widely known as any in the field, and their output 
is as highly esteemed, especially for the lake trade. The seam shows 
its full thickness and its full strength. All of the favorable statements 
applied to the Shawnee Valley and Rock Run coal are also applicable 
here. The new mine is advancing to its northern limit, which is also 
the limit of the coal, not more than 800 feet intervening between the 
present workings and the outcrop. The old mine gets under heavy 
cover from the first. 

To the Excelsior mine of the Wagoner Coal Company of Summit 
county there was given, on a preceding page of this volume, the credit 
of making the largest output, in a single day, of any mine in Ohio, but 
that statement must be withdrawn and a higher place in production 
must be assigned to the Troy mines. From the new mine, 1,573 tons 
have been loaded ina single day of 9 hours, and from the old mine, 
1,499 tons in 9 hours, according to the testimony of James W. Heppel, 
the inside boss. 

In several adjoining rooms of the new mine, reptilian tracks were 
found in the roof shales, the first thus far reported in Ohio. They will 
be described on a succeeding page if space can be secured. 

The structure of the coal is shown below: 

The soft coal is given as 4 inches thick, but this measure is a 
minimum. ‘There are occasionally found, however, rooms in which no 
part of the bench to which the soft coal belongs is jrejected. The 
seam yields on this property fully 9 feet of clean coal. 

The mine of the Consolidated Coal Company, known as the Old 
Straitsville mine, occupies the outermost spur of the Great Vein, to 
which the Troy mine belongs. Its coal is all included in Section 19‘ 
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of which it forms about one-third, and it agrees in all respects with the 
coal already described. There are probably 50 acres of coal left in 
this property, which has just passed into the hands of the Columbus 
and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. Its coal, except, of course, 
near the outcrop, has as good a reputation as any coal in the field. 


Passing to the southward, from the Troy mine, the first mining 
property to be reached is, that known as the Straitsville Central 
Mining Company, now known as mine No. 7, of the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and [ron Company. The property originally included 
about 600 acres of coal land. ‘The character of the coal agrees with 
that of the Troy mine in all respects. This is the only Straitsville 
mine in which machines are used upon the coal. The Lechner machine 
was introduced here early, and its work has been very satisfactory. 
The new machine, especially, is very effective and rapid. Four 
machines are now employed in the mine, and a large percentage of the 
coal is produced by them. | 

The coal of the Straitsville Central mine has the composition 
shown below. The whole seam was sampled in an average room : 
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Coal of Straitsville Central Mine. (Lord). 
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The section and structure of the seam agree with those last given. 
This mine has a long lease of life, inasmuch as by it:a large and 
valuable body of coal can be best reached. 

Contiguous to the last-named mine, and also to the Troy mine, and 
forming part of the same body of coal, is the mine operated by W. P. 
Rend, under lease from the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company. It is known as Mine No. 6 of this corporation. No 
separate description is required. 

Mines Nos. 33 and 35 of the syndicate (Columbus and Hocking 
Coal and Iron Company), formerly known respectively as the Straits- 
ville Mining Company’s and the Straitsville Coal Company’s mines, 
originally included about 750 acres of coal lands in Sections 29, 30, 31 
and 32 of Coal township. Mine No. 35 is also known as the} Plummer 
Hill mine. 

A section of the coal in one of the best rooms of No. 35 is shown 
herewith : 
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The ordinary measure falls a few inches below these figures, and 
on the north-eastern side of the mine the uppermost bench is wanting 
for a considerable area, reducing the seam to 7 or 7% feet. 

_ The parting between the normal and supplemental seams is every- 

-where found. The upper bench of the normal seam is generally thicker 

than it is shown in the figure, there being nearly a foot to be rejected 
here, including the second slate. 

The coal of both of these properties was found to be seriously 
interrupted in the front hill, by sandstone ‘‘ horsebacks” proceeding 
from the roof, and by the associated clay veins that rise from the floor, 
and large outlays nave been incurred in driving through the low coal 
and the rock. The direction of the sandstone channels is approximately 
south-west, but the clay veins, though associated with and apparently 
due to the descending rock, are irregular in their boundaries, and are, 
therefore, much more confusing than the sandstone faults. 

These mines, among others, illustrate the modes in which ultimate 
loss is incurred by unskillful management in mining. ‘The coal of this 
field is easy of attack, and, at the outset, mines seem to have been lo- 
cated and worked with reference to immediate results, without definite 
and well-considered plans as to their continuous operation. As a 
consequence, it has been found necessary already to shift, at large ex- 
pense, tipples and tracks, while the underground workings present a 
dreary display of weakened and endangered entries, for which adequate 
protection can not now be easily secured, and a wilderness of lost 
pillars and props. Blocks of coal are also cut off, occasionally, from 
their natural routes of egress, and can be gained only by increased 
expense. The amount of coal needlessly sacrificed in the Straitsville 
mines, by want of proper knowledge and skill in opening and managing 
them, will reach a high figure. It this field had been, from the first, 
handled with the same care and skill that characterize its recent 
management, it would have made its present value greater by more 
than 200 acres of solid coal. In other words, more than 200 acres of 
coal have been needlessly lost to the field. 

The front hills of these two properties have been almost entirely 
worked out, and the solid coal lies a half mile or more from the tipples. 
More than 200 miners are now engaged in drawing stubs and pillars in 
these mines. In many cases the coal has become “croppy” by long 
exposure, and can no longer go into market as first-class fuel. 
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The coal has great value on the western side of these properties. 
On Lost Run it shows a thickness of 12 feet. 

The only remaining mine to be considered in this division is that 
formerly known as J.S. Doe & Co.’s mine but now known as Mine 
No. 9, of the syndicate. It is opened on the Lancaster and Straitsville 
Mining Company’s lands. The coal is here at its westérn outcrop, 
lying in the hill-tops with small area and light and treacherous cover. 

The structure is shown in the appended figure : 
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Two analyses of this coal were made for the survey, the seam 
being in one case sampled from a room, and in the other from 
the bank cars. The results are shown below: 

Coal of Mine No. 9, (J. S. Doe & Co.) (Lord). 


1.—Sampled from seam. 
2.—Sampled from bank cars. 


1 2h 
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These figures show a coal of great excellence; its reputation in 
market bears out the analysis. 


3. THe MonpAy CREEK DISTRICT. 


This district embraces all the coal lands and coal mines of the 
great seam in Monday Creek township, the furnace mine in Gore town- 
ship, all the coal in Green, all in Ward township, except Section 19, 
the west line of sections of Trimble, and as much of York and Dover 
townships as is included in the Monday Creek and Snow Fork Val- 
leys. Ward township is the heart of the district, and thus it may be 
counted the heart of the Hocking Valley. In the northern portion 
of the district the coal holds very nearly the thickness but not the 
strength and hardness of the Straitsville coal, but in much the greater 
part of the area named the coal falls decidedly below the Shawnee and 
Straitsville coal in measurement. The decrease is wholly in the top 
coal or the supplementary seam, and to this fact is due the improvement 
. in chemical quality which is to be noted here, and to it also is due the 
loss of strength or hardness in the coal. It has already been made 
apparent that the upper coal always decreases the fixed carbon and in- 
creases the ash of the seam when it is counted in, and it is also true 
that it always yields the firmest and strongest coal. 

The coal of the Monday Creek district ranges, as a rule, between 

3 and 8% feet in thickness, of which about 4 feet belong to the two 
lower benches. The third bench, which is the highest of the normal 
seam, yields merchantable coal in a number of mines, although the same 
tendency to poor quality that is found in other portions of the field 
frequently shows itself here. It would, no doubt, be better for the 
standing of the coal if this piece of coal were always rejected. ‘The 
supplementary seam almost always carries some waste matter, generally, 
in the shape of a layer of horn coal or cannel. In one or two mines 
this cannel becomes merchantable. The roof coal is uncertain in 

quality, and a part of it is often left in the mine. From some rooms of 
a mine it can be safely taken, while from others all must be rejected. 

Considered with reference to both quality and quantity, the Mon- 
day Creek district constitutes the best part of the Hocking Valley Coal 
Field. It yields a better coal than Straitsville or Shawnee produces, 
so far as chemical constitution goes, for the reason already given that 
there is in it less of the top coal. It does not bear handling as well as 
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those coals, however, and there is less of it to the acre. While it is not 
superior in quality to the Nelsonville coal, it still outranks it in value, 
because there is more of it. 

Fifteen well-equipped mines are now established in the district. 
Four or five of them that are at work upon outliers of the coal in 
Monday Creek and Green townships are near their limits, but most of 
the mines are at the edge of what seems one of the largest bodies of 
unbroken coal in the entire field. 


The Baird Furnace Mines. 


The Furnace mine is located in the largest of the outliers of the 
great seam in Monday Creek township, in Sections 11 and 14. There 
are nine of these outliers that occupy as many of the separate hill-tops 
and ridges of the township, but their combined acreage is small. The 
Furnace tract originally comprised about 50 acres of coal, but of this 
amount at least a fifth has already been mined. Winona Furnace owns 
the coal of the second largest outlier of the township, located in Sections 
14 and 15. There was originally about 20 acres of the coal, and of it 
more than half has been already mined. 

A small tract of 4 or 5 acres on the Bowman (formerly the Folsom 
farm), in Section 10, has been worked in a small way. i 

The coal of these several outliers is represented in the following 
sections: 
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The next exposures of the seam to the north of those here named 
contain the normal seam only. The change from thin coal to thick can 
be well traced in this township, and it agrees entirely with the mode of 
change reported from the other portions of the field. It consists in the 
superposing of a new coal seam upon the normal seam, but the latter 
is often slightly augmented in volume and somewhat improved in 
character when it is thus covered. The Baird mine must be very near 
the line of division if, indeed, this line is not to be found within the 
limits of the furnace property. The warrant for expecting the change 
very soon is found in the following section, Fig. CV, which was taken 
in one of the entries of the Furnace mine at its northernmost extension: 
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By comparing this section with Fig. XCVII, it will be seen that 
the same state of things is found here that has been already described 
in the New York mines of Shawnee. A layer of shale, 12 inches thick, 
is found between the normal and the supplemental seams. In Fig. 
CIV the same parting is seen, but only one inch in thickness. Going 
northward, the upper coal is rapidly reduced, and will very soon 
entirely disappear. The seam is mined by G. Martzloff, on Section 2, 
Monday Creek township, about 1 mile north of the Furnace mine. At 
this point it has the structure shown below: 


FLEVRE CY in 
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But little beside the normal seam is worked in the furnace mine. 
The roof coal, to the extent of one or two feet, is not taken down, and 
at the outside not more than 18 or 20 inches of the supplemental seam 
is found available for furnace use. 

This body of coal has a historic interest from the fact that it was 
the first of the Hocking Valley to be applied to iron manufacture. The 
successful manufacture of iron from the native ‘‘ limestone (or Baird): 
ore” with this coal as the sole fuel, which was begun here in 1874, by 

Mr. Samuel Baird, now deceased, is one of the important points in the 
- development of this field. The great seam was proved to be one of the 
few bituminous coals of the country that can be successfully used in its 
natural state in iron manufacture, and since that time the development 
of this important interest has been very rapid. There are 13 furnace 
stacks now in the field that make the Hocking Valley coal their sole 
reliance for fuel. 


61. G. 
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The remaining outliers of the great coal of Monday Creek town- 
ship agree exactly with those already described. All are small, ranging 
from 1 to 5 acres. 

A single important outlier remains to be described in Gore town- 
ship. It is located in Section 35, and the furnace mine of the Thomas 
Iron Works is established in it. The original area of the coal was about 
120 acres. The first coal of the region successfully used in a blast 
furnace was the Baird coal, as has been already stated. This occupies 
an outlier, lying high and dry in the hill-top. It seems to have been 
held that these outliers were in some way best adapted to iron manu- 
facture, as the mines of three furnaces are located in similar outliers 
along this western outcrop of the great scam. Analysis of the coal does 
not show any adequate ground for such selection. 

In Green township there are found 7 outliers of the coal, together 
with the large body, also an outlier, that is situated between the Mon- 
day Creek and Hocking River Valleys. 

Four of the smaller areas are tributary to the Craft’s Furnace Mine, 
No. 13, C. & H.C. & I. Co. They are situated in Sections 11, 12 and 
5, and are already worked far towards exhaustion. Lying high in the 
hills, the cover of the coal is poor, and a great amount of timber is 
required to keep up the roof. ‘There is more than the usual danger in 
mining here. 

The structure of the seam in these outliers is shown in the follow- 
ing figure: 
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This figure needs no explanation, as it agrees closely with those 
taken from the fields to the eastward. The coal has proved itself a 
satisfactory furnace fuel in all respects. 

The main body of coal of this seam, in Green township, is that 
which belongs to Peter Hayden. It occupies Sections 1 and 2 entirely, 
and parts of 3, 7 and 8. The coal is carried out on the Hocking river 
side, a mine locomotive running under the entire hill. This property 
has yielded a vast amount of coal, having a larger acreage worked out 
than any other in the field. ‘The section of the seam on the Sunday 
Creek side is shown in the accompanying diagram : 
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The seam has undergone a change, as will be seen in the interval 
now passed. The lower bench is reduced to 10 inches, and the whole 
seam has fallen to about 5 feet of coal. 

The coal of Ward township has already been referred to as in 
some respects the most valuable body of coal included in any single 
township of the Hocking Valley. There are eight mines now in 
operation in it, and their output covers much of the choicest coal that 
goes out of the field. The first to be reached in descending the valley 
are the three mines of Sand Run and the Carbon Hill Mine. One of 
the Sand Run Mines and the Carbon Hill Mines, both formerly known 
as the Somers Mines, now belong to the Columbus and Hocking Coal 
and Iron Company, being known respectively as Nos. 15 and 17. The 
two remaining Sand Run Mines belong respectively to Sackett and 
Smart and the Consolidated Coal Company. 

The Somers Mine, on Sand Run, shows the following structure of 
the coal. (Mine No. 15): 
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A peculiarity of this mine is, that the 10-inch cannel is a market- 
able coal. It yields about 10 per cent. of ash, but burns cheerfully, 
and makes in some respects a desirable grate fuel. If a careful 
selection is maintained, a good quality can be assured, but part of the 
bench is long-grained and high in ash, degenerating into slate. Per- 
manent market is not yet assured for this part of the seam. 

The Sand Run coal ranges from 7 to 94 feet. On the Carbon Hill 
side, the seam does not often overrun 7% feet. 

The structure of the Carbon Hill seam is represented in the 
following figure. (Mine No. 17): » 
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_ The great value of the coal in this portion of the field is, in part, 
due to the fact that the two lower benches are so fully developed here, 
their aggregate thickness equaling, or slightly exceeding, 4 feet. The 
composition of the Carbon Hill coal is shown in the following 
analysis : 


Coal of Carbon Hill Mine. (Lord). 
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There is but very little coal in Ohio that is better than this. 

The Consolidated Coal Company’s mine on Sand Run is mining 
84 per cent. of its coal at present by machines. The Butler or Harri- 
son machine is used here with great satisfaction. This mine commands 
the coal of 180 acres, and is of exactly the same quality as that last 
_ described. ‘The coal is at long intervals cut by clay veins, and the 
roof rock sometimes comes down into the coal, but no very serious 
interruptions have yet been encountered. The use of the drill in 
proving territory in front of trouble in the seam, is coming into 
general use. The drill isa much less expensive tool with which to 
explore than the miner’s pick. 

Sackett and Smart’s old mine proved very faulty, the coal being 
cut down and out through so much of it as to make the mining un- 
certain and unprofitable. This company has a new lease, just beyond 
the old Somers mine, and the drill shows 9 feet of coal, including the 
cannel, in that direction. The coal is entirely represented by that of - 
the Somers mine. 

Longstreth’s Mine, now No. 19, of the syndicate, is in the same 
noble body of coal that is now being considered. Five Lechner 
mining machines are in operation here, and have been from the opening 
of the mine. The mine ranks amongst the largest, as well as the best, 
of the Hocking Valley. The structure and composition of the coal 
are represented in the preceding figure and analysis, the coal being 
continuous and identical with that of the mines before named. The 
composition is given on a succeeding page. 
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The Monday Creek Furnace mine belongs to the same portion of 
the field, as does also the well-known Cawthorn farm. The coal has 
been mined on a small scale on the last-named property, and maintains 
the same high character that marks the rest of the Monday Creek 
coal. 

The next mines to be reached are those of the Akron Iron Com- 
pany, now Nos. 21, 23, 25 and 27 of the Columbus and Hocking Coal 
and Iron Company. ‘The first three are drift mines; No. 27 is a shaft 
mine. No. 25 embraces in reality two mines, the Upper Freeport seam 
being mined directly above the great seam, the coal being delivered by 
the same chute. 

The structure of the seam in the Furnace Mine, No. 21, is shown 


in the following figure: 
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This figure fairly represents the seam throughout this immediate 
district, though the top coal is sometimes found a little thicker than is 
_ here shown, but no great value is added by its increased volume. 
About 6 feet of clean coal are found here, and of this the two lower 
benches form nearly two-thirds. It is their relative predominance in 
the output that gives to this coal its high character. Its composition 
is shown in the appended table. 

As was said of the last analysis reported, viz., that of the Carbon 
Hill mine, there is but very little better coal in Ohio than this. The 
close agreement of these analyses and that of the coal of J.S. Doe & 
Co.’s mine, given on page 957, is to be observed. The last-named 
mine belongs in reality to the same tract with the former. 
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1. Coal of Akron Furnace Mine (Lord). 
2. Caal of Longstreth’s Mine (Lord). 
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For convenient comparison, the analysis Doe’s Coal will be here 
repeated : 
1. J. S. Doe & Co.’s Mine, average of two analyses, No. 9, C. & H. C. & I. Co. 


2. J. H. Somers’ Mine, No. 17, C. & H. C. & I. Co. Lord. 
3. Akron Furnace Mine, No. 21, C.& H.C. & I. Co. Lord. 
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These analyses, made from a differential and thorough sampling of 
the seam, in mines 10 miles apart, show the Monday Creek district to 
be the heart of the Hocking Valley coal field, as has been already 
claimed for it. The seam here reaches its highest value, if both quality 
and quantity are taken into account. In percentage of sulphur, the 
Monday Creek coal stands decidedly in advance of the other coals of 
the State. It does not quite equal some other Ohio coals in fixed car- 
bon. Inash, J. 8. Doe’s coal runs higher than the rest, solely on 
account of the greater thickness of top coal in this mine. 

The mines of Akron Furnace belong in the valley of Snow Fork, 
rather than in the Monday Creek Valley, but the former district is in- 
cluded, in this review, in the Monday Creek field. 

The Snow Fork Valley, above Buchtel, contains two mines in the 
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Hocking; Valley seam, viz., the Orbiston mine, connected with Helen 
Furnace, and the Murray City mine. The seam lies not far above the 
level of the water between Murray City and Buchtel. At the former 
place it is partly below drainage. The Lower Freeport sandstone is in 
strong force through the entire valley, and lies heavy upon the coal in 
a great many exposures, reducing its upper benches and also affecting 
the quality of the coal below, to some extent. Still the evil effects of 
the sandstone do not prove as serious as they were thought to be before 
mining was begun here. . 


Murray City Mine. 


The Murray City mine was opened by Gosline and Barber in 
1883, but was soon after sold to the Columbus and Hocking Coal and 
Iron Company, by whom it is now held and worked. It is well 
equipped and well regulated in all respects, second to none in the 
valley as to convenience and economy in handling the coal. It was 
here that the Mitchell automatic tipple was introduced. The coal is 
reached by a short slope, cut in the solid sandstone. ‘The entries run 
very nearly on the ends of the coal. The hauling is done by an endless 
wire cable, which now extends 1,300 feet from the mouth. At the 
present time the mine is capable of producing 40 cars per day. 

A little water gathers at the foot of the slope, but the dip of 
the workings is such as to make the drainage thus far a simple prob- 
lem. Though wet at first, all parts of the mine are now furnishing 
dry and safe working places. The miners find it fully equal to any 
part of the field so far as ease in getting coal is concerned. They can 
easily maintain a daily output of 3 or 33 tons to the man. 

The coal mines large, but is a little inferior in strength to the coal 
of Straitsville and Shawnee, on account of its smaller proportion of top 
coal. It is, however, well esteemed for the lake trade. 

Only one clay vein has yet been struck in the entire workings of 
the mine, and the coal has never oeen cut below 6 feet by the sand- 
stone, so that, as far as proved, this body of coal takes rank with 
the best in steadiness and favorable conditions. 

The coal falls considerable below the Straitsville measure. The 
section is as follows: 
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Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. 
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The thickness of the mineable part of the seam is thus seen to 
range between 6 and 7 feet. As usual, a band of about 6 inches 
directly above the second slate needs to be rejected. This portion is 
here not only soft, but is also whitened with sulphates. No account 
whatever is made of the upper portions of the seam. The cannel is 
in a few places curly and clear, but generally it is very coarse and 
slaty. The rider seam is also altogether worthless. 

The Helen Furnace mine at Orbiston does not thus far come quite 
up to the best records of the valley. The sandstone has proved intru- 
sive in many of the workings, cutting down the coal to 5 or 54 feet. 
There is, however, a large acreage on this property where the coal is 
undoubtedly of standard proportions and quality. 


4, THe NELSONVILLE DISTRICT. 


Under this head a brief account will be given of the remaining 
mines of the Hocking Valley field. A few of these are in reality 
located in the Monday Creek Valley, but their coal comes from the 
same body that has been so long worked and so widely known as the 
Nelsonville coal. In some cases the entries of the Nelsonville mines 
have been driven through the hill to Monday Creek Valley, and the 
works established in the latter are merely removing the coal more con- 
veniently than by the original entries. The number of separate mines 
in this district is larger than in the previously named divisions of the 
field. Not less than 20 mines are equipped as shipping banks, but some 
of them have but a small output. The leading mines of the district 
-are the following : 


The Lick Run Mines. The Longstreth Mine (C. & H. C. & I. Co.) 
‘The Laurel Hill Mine. The Brier Hill Mine. 

W. B. Brooks & Sons’ Mines. The L. D. Mine. 

C. L. Poston & Co.’s Mine. The Floodwood Mines. 


The Nelsonville Mining Co.’s Mine. The Hamley Run Mine. 
Johnson Bros. & Patterson’s Mine. 
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These mines are all located in New York and Dover townships, 
Athens county, with the exception of one of W. B. Brooks & Sons’ 
mines, which is in Ward township. 

From Haydenville to Floodwood the coal has been cut out by 
the erosive action of the Hocking river. The area from which the coal 
has disappeared varies between one and two miles in breadth through- 
out this interval. 

Most of the mines named above are on the east or Nelsonville side 
of the river, but several are worked on the western side. The coal 


throughout the field is, however, quite uniform. Every large mine will 
show rooms or sections of slightly lower quality than the rest, but the 
averages of all of the principal mines agree quite closely with each 
other. More depends on the care with which the coal is mined and 
prepared for market than upon the mine from which the coal comes. 

The Nelsonville district was the first portion of the Hocking 
Valley coal field in which mining on a large scale was undertaken, and 
it consequently has advanced further toward exhaustion than any other 
district. The territory nearest the town has already lost almost all of 
its coal. The bad system of mining that prevailed in the earliear days 
led to much needless loss. 

The admirable character of this coal as a domestic and steam fuel 
is so well known that no detailed statements in regard to it are called 
for here. Nor will it be necessary to describe all of the mines in detail. 
One will be taken from the east side of the river and one from the west, 
and the main statement will be given in connection with these. 

The well-known mines of W. B. Brooks & Son, in Section 19, 
Ward township, are selected to represent the eastern side, and the 
new mine of Johnson Brothers and Patterson the western side. 

The section and structure of the seam in Brooks’s Snake Hollow 
mine are shown in the appended figure. 

The section, as here figured, represents the seam in full and normal 
development, but it is found in only a part of the mine. The upper 
portion has been cut away as far down as the bone coal in perhaps half 
of the territory already worked, especially in the north-western parts of 
the mine. In a few instances the upper bench of the coal has suffered 
a little, but it rarely falls below 2 feet. The roof is much better when 
- the full section is found than when the top has been cut away and 
replaced. In the latter case the shales that come in are slippery and 
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FIGURE Cx 


STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COAL IN 


THE SNAKE HALLOW MINE OF 
W.B.BROOKS & SON. 
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treacherous to some extent, often falling to the sandstone, but the roof 
that they form is, after all, somewhat better that it looks. In the 
normal seam the thin layer of bone coal that comes in above the upper 
bench makes an excellent roof. The coal splits naturally at this point, 
and the bone coal, with the black slate above it, is strong and unaffected 
by the air. 

As usual in the seam, there is a band of soft coal directly over the 
second slate. Aside from its friable nature this band is not especially 
objectionable, but the character of the output would be improved if 2 
to 4 inches were split off from the upper bench. ~When sent out, as it 
generally is, it mainly turns to slack before it reaches the consumer. 

The coal cuts easily. Faces are remarkably bright and regular. 
The end joints or cutters divide the coal into blocks 8 to 12 inches in 
thickness. The direction of the face is about 10° east of north. 

Irregularities in the coal itself are very rare. A single clay 
vein in the present workings cuts across 2 entries, in a north-easterly 
direction, but, as a whole, the coal is undisturbed and regular. 

The fire-clay on which the coal rests is unusually thick. Itisa 
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soft, plastic clay, but it makes a good and safe floor when properly | 
drained. If water is allowed to stand in entries, the clay soon softens 
and rises. 

While the normal dip of the seam is maintained, there are local 
pitches to the northward that confuse the drainage to some extent. The 
matter of drainage is effected in this mine in an unusual way. Mr. 
John Wallace, the engineer, has invented and patented an automatic 
pump, that for simplicity of plan and efficiency of execution, deserves the 
highest praise. It is in reality a very valuable contribution to mining 
engineering. | | 

_ The coal is brought through the front hills of the Hocking Valley 
which are now mainly exhausted, by a mine locomotive. | 

The mine is worked ona single entry plan, which has thus far 
mainly prevailed in the Hocking Valley. The seam lies so high that 
it is comparatively easy to drive entries through to day and thus a 
natural circulation is secured, which, though inconstant and somewhat 
inadequate, obviates the necessity of a thorough-going artificial system 
of ventilation. The coal is worked altogether on face and ends. Rooms 
are 24 or 25 feet wide, and 75 to 100 yards deep. Ribs between the 
rooms are left but 4 feet wide, and not much effort is made to draw 
them. A little coal is sometimes saved from them, but about 14 per 
cent. of the seam can be counted as sacrificed in this one item. The 
entry pillars are about 30 feet thick. 

The Butler mining machine is in use in this mine, and gives ample 
satisfaction. The Company rents the machines to competent and respon- 
sible miners, who take a contract to deliver the coal. The contracting 
miner pays the company 20 cents per ton for the use of the machine, 
with 70 cents mining rate. He sub-lets the loading and delivery of the 
coal at 17 cents per ton, and employs two day-hands to work with him- 
self at the machine. The machine miners, under these conditions, find 
themselves better paid than they would be by the use of pick and drill. 
The problem of machine mining is considered to be best solved in this 
way under present conditions of the valley. 

The Brooks mine has always been under energetic and efficient 
management as to amount of coal sent out. Its jpresent normal output 
is from 50 to 60 cars per day. It has loaded 93 cars in a single day. 
This record places it well to the front among Ohio mines. 

The composition of the coal of the Brooks mine is given below, 
the 3 benches being sampled and analyzed separately: 
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W. B. Brooks & Sons’ Voal, Section 19, Ward Township (Lord). 


1. Bottom bench. 3. Top bench. 
2. Middle bench. 4. Average of the three. 
1 2 3. 4 
IWPOIS TUNE Re seen tee tars Savek tesneeseame doses cessabenseveccinss ss 7.24 6.77 5.83 6.61 
Volatile combustible matter ................sceccssesseee 34.78 37.31 37.12 36.40. 
HPC URCAT OOM eats esse crc ancsehadactelsevoserenesteuess 56.09 54.18 52.25 54.17 
INE) jodi SoH OBOCIGOBE NS BAD AE SGA CE OL DAC EO REE CEROCE EE CERCHOLT 1.89 1.74 4.80 2.81 
MOLAR saccades aaicsteteceWsas acess csseiecs bite. caeat 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 99.99 
SUP ewes ercn estes cecsiestas caeareusestiocsecersdedsaetece 0.54 0.51 0.50 0.52 


These are remarkable results for Ohio coals. In particular, the 
middle bench of the seam shows here its highest quality, but even the top 
coal, which is the poorest of this seam, as usual, is better than the 
best coal of many well approved fields. The results are somewhat more 
favorable than would be obtained from an impartial sampling of the 
coal from the railroad cars, as more or less slate finds its way into the 
product, none of which is taken in sampling the seam in the mine. 

These statements show with sufficient details the general character 
of the coal and the methods of mining employed in the Nelsonville 
field. The seam is seen to be a 3-bench coal, measuring, with its slates, 
fully 6 feet in. thickness, and sometimes yielding 6 feet of clean coal. 

Tt now appears probable that this seam, as worked in the Nelson- 
ville field is, in reality, the original or normal Middle Kittanning seam, 
here scoring its highest mark, both as to volume and quality. The 
Hocking Valley supplement, according to this interpretation, lends no 
value whatever to the field, except in the minor point of giving a good 
rouf to the lower coal. 

The coal has been extensively worked at Nelsonville, and in its 
vicinity, for 30 years. For the last ten years the product of the mines 
has been large. The front hills are already exhausted, as has been 
already stated. The mine just described, though shipping its coal by 
the main line of the Hocking Valley Railroad, belongs, in reality, to 
the Monday Creek side, the coal being brought through the hill. 

The next mine, on the east side of the river, is the Nelsonville 
Coal Company’s mine. It lies almost in the center of the corporation 
of Nelsonville. The present owners are Lama and Doane. Its output 
is comparatively small, 6 to 8 cars being about what it can easily and 
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regularly send out. The coal agrees in general character with the 
seam as already described. 

The mine of Poston and Company, which is next reached, is one 
of the oldest and best known of the field. Many of the descriptions 
already given apply to this property. It is, in fact, a piece of the same 
body of coal as that in which Brooks’ mine is opened, but the quality 
falls below the analyses quoted. The mine has a capacity of about 25 
cars per day. It has a long haul for its present production, and makes 
use of a mine locomotive in going through the hill. An analysis of 
the coal will be found on a subsequent page. 

Longstreth’s old mine comes next in order. This property is 
mainly worked out on the Hocking Valley side, and operations are 
suspended at the original works. The entries have been driven through 
to Monday Creek, and a large mine is operating there on the remainder 
of the coal. This mine is known as the Big Brier Hill Mine, or as 
No. 31, of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. It 
has a capacity of about 40 cars per day. 7 

A little above it, in the Monday Creek Valley, is the Little Brier 
Hill Mine, of Ricketts and Matthews. An analysis of the coal from 
this mine will be given on a subsequent page. 

Returning to the Hocking Valley again, we find the small mine 
of Hall and Dresback, No. 39, of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and 
Tron Company, working out a small block of coal belonging to the old 
Longstreth property. The mine is equipped to produce 6 or 8 tons 
per day. 

In the point of the hill that separates the valleys of the river and 
_ Monday Creek, near their junction, is situated the Maple Hill mine of 
W. A. Shoemaker & Co. It has a capacity of about 25 cars per day. 


The coal was mined in this hill for many years before the railroad 
was built, finding its way to market by the canal. The old workings 
were wholly lacking in system, and have left the coal in bad shape, as 
is found by present workings. In addition to this fact, the seam itself 
is considerably troubled and somewhat reduced at this point. The 
main entry of the present mine is in faulty coal for several hundred 
yards, and in the rooms the lower bench is often found reduced to 14 
or 15 inches, and the middle bench to less than 2 feet. The seam will 
not yield more than 5 feet of clean coal on the average. The quality 
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of the output, however, seems to be kept up fairly well,’aside from a 
considerable increase in sulphur. | 

The main interruptions come from clay veins, which disturb the 
coal of a considerable territory in the southern parts of Sections 11 
and 17. In fact, an east and west line through this territory leaves the 
steady and unbroken portions of the seam to the northward. 

A little beyond Maple Hill Mine, on the Monday Creek branch of 
the railroad, the small mine of Juniper Brothers is located. The seam 
is found here of its normal measure and quality. The capacity of the 
mine is 10-12 cars daily. 

Throughout this field the rider seam of the Hocking Valley 
supplement is often found, but never mined. It is seldom more than 
2 feet thick, and generally much less. It is 2 to 4 feet above the top 
of the true seam. The composition of the Nelsonville coal will be shown 
in the table of analyses that follow: 


Analyses of Nelsonville Coal. (Lord). 


1. Poston & Co.’s Mine. Sampled from seam by C. L. Brown. 

2. Little Brier Hill Coal. Lower bench. Sampled by C. L. Brown. 

3. Little Brier Hill Coal. Middle bench: Sampled by C. L. Brown. 

4. Little Brier Hill Coal. Upper bench. Sampled by C. L. Brown. | 

5. Little Brier Hill Coal. Average of 2, 3 and 4. 

6. Little Brier Hill Coal. Rider seam. 

il, z. 3. A, 5, 6. 

IMOISEUNE uh oe tak este sa kee eee 5.73 5.88 5.92 5.12 5.64 3.03 
Volatile combustible matter.....; 36.76 37.77 37.59 33.88 36.41 43.75 
Mixed Canons cscome-scsssaes 51.99 51.99 53.43 51.23 52.21 40.14 
JING) Osan cenc Coes CBRE EEE OREB coo GEO 5.52 4,36 3.06 9.77 5.73 12.48 

Mota entese nee vee Bue eiei 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 99.99 | 100.00 
SUOMI Tee cache cane naiwccrmeenenee ws 1.42 1.94 1.14 1.63 1.57 4.86 


These figures explain themselves. The chief feature is the in- 
crease of sulphur in coming southward from Ward township, and west- 
ward from Monday Creek. This element is by no means in excess for 
Ohio coals, but it is 2 or 3 times as large as is shown in the chief mines 
of the valley. | 

On the west side of the river, the following shipping mines are 
found, viz. : 
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Lick Run—Approximate capacity, 15-20 cars per day. 

Laurel Hill—A pproximate capacity, 10 cars per day. 

Johnson Brothers and Patterson—50 cars per day. 

L. Steenrod’s Mine, No. 41, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, 
15 cars per day. 

Haybron Brothers’ Mine, No. 39, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, 5 cars. — | 

Old Floodwood Mine—B. B. Sheffield. 

Hamley’s Run Mine. 


In addition, the New Floodwood Mine, on the east side of the 
river, is now fully equipped for mining and shipping on the large scale, 
but.as yet it has done but little. It is a part of the property of the 
late Buchtel Iron Company. 

Of the mines in this list, that of Johnson Brothers and Patter- 
son will almost equal the combined capacity of the rest. It has 
shipped, in fact, 107 cars of coal, containing-1710 tons, in one day. 
This is the largest amount yet handled by an Ohio mine in a single 
day. 

This mine will be first described. It is located in Section 24, 
directly opposite Nelsonville, in what is known as Saltwell Hollow. 

The structure of the coal in the northern portion of the mine is 
shown below. This represents much the larger part of the area already 
worked. The later workings, however, are less favorable : 


FIGURE CxXV}I 


STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COAL. 
JOHNSON BROS«& PATTERSON'S MINE. 
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In the entries, running south toward Meeker’s Run, through the. 
second hill, the seam is lower. The top bench is sometimes entirely 
cut out, but generally 8 to 10 inches of it are left. This reduces the 
seam to 34—44 feet in thickness. Its structure is shown below: 
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FIGURE CXVi=A 
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A like condition exists in the entries running westward. Little 
of value is found in the seam above the second slate. There is reason 
to expect that the seam will regain its normal volume before it is 
followed very far, in either direction, inasmuch as it is known to be of 
full measure in advance, but the reduction bears hard upon the present 
mining property. When the seam is thus cut down at the top, its 
average composition is improved thereby, all of the coal being below 
the second slate. | 

This body of coal is more disturbed by clay veins than the coal 
of most mines of the district, but no single one produces any great 
drawback or interruption. Its composition is shown in the following 
analysis. The analysis of Steenrod’s coal, the next mine to the south, 
is also given in the same table: 


Analyses of Nelsonville Coal. (Lord). 


1. Johnson Brothers and Patterson’s Mine. 
2. Steenrod’s Mine, No. 41, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, 
sampled from seam by C. L. Brown. 


1 2. 
VIO TS UT Rear cree eT mane as aR ME A MD SUE CE NN Sl None se 5.44 5.38 
Wolatilercomibustiblepmiathetpeccsccecesss ices ccccccccctioesee tence teeceee: 37.53 37.58 
AUX CM CAL DOI acc eee neteniae ar archaea cea cone isllescide cedanstiandice gu oases 51.51 51.21 
PARTI Ai Sob DOS OOD BT Ee DOC AAS AEC ED EBC BC OSE D SOS OEE ROE ACH H Here Ea His tam MECT a EET Hi Sita 5.52 5.83 
GCA MUA IRE MRSA LUE LIONS Oh rd Aan Wit tee onan voll 100.00 | 100,00 _ 
SU Uae Neectecce encase onc neciectance esi nome lum etnuMiuccscdecacdensee deus 1,23 1,94 


These figures show a good coal, fully up to the ordinary type of 
62 G. 
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the Nelsonville coal, but not reaching quite the degree of excellence 
that is found in some portions of the valley. 

The Steenrod Mine in Section 17, directly opposite the old Long- 
streth mine, carries in its best portions fully 6 feet of coal, the benches 
measuring 20, 24 and 26 inches, respectively, from the bottom up, 
but the quality of the output would be slightly improved if 2 to 4 
inches were rejected from the bottom of the upper bench, this 
being the place of the soft coal so often referred to. A streak of 
bone coal is often found next to the roof. The rider seam is found 
in but a small portion of the worked area. Where shown, it is 
not more than 6 inches thick, and it lies about 2 feet above the > 
upper bench of the main coal. The roof of the mine is best when 
the rider seam is present. When absent, the roof appears very 
threatening and dangerous, by reason of the “slips” that characterize 
it, but the masses of shale that are disposed to fall generally come 
with the coal, and therefore give the miners but little uneasiness. 
In other words, the roof, even in its poorest phases, is much better 
than it seems. 

The coal is stained for 125 yards from the outcrop, the seam yielding 
here peacock coal, but this mark is rather an advantage than a disad- 
vantage in market. | 

On the southern side of this mine also, there is a notable reduction 
of the coal over quite an area. ‘The entire top bench is lost for 40 or 
50 yards of entry, and, in rare distances, the second slate is cut away, 
leaving the middle bench to be trenched upon. The extensive erosion - 
to which the great seam has been subjected in the Hocking Valley, in 
comparatively few instances cuts below the second slate. This part 
of the seam appears to have acquired full strength and hardness early. 

The coal of this mine comes out in large blocks, and has a good 
name in the markets which it reaches. 

Two mines that lie north-west of Nelsonville and on the west bank 
of the river have been omitted from their natural order in this review, 
viz., Lick Run and; Laurel Hill. They are both established in the 
northern outcrop of the great seam, and thus lie high in the hills. They 
are located in Sections 33 and 85, York township, respectively. The 
coal is not at its highest mark in this area, and some unusual disad- 
vantages have attended the working of the first-named of these mines, 
but with proper facilities for handling the coal, better results are to be 
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looked for. The Lick Run mine has lately passed into the hands of 
W. P. Rend & Co., on a long lease. 

South of Meee Run and west of the river the seam rarely 
yields more than 5 feet of clean coal, and it is found increasingly 
liable to trouble in this direction. There are many fine bodies of coal 
that will give a long and prosperous life to the mines established and 
to be established in them, but the sandstone is much more apt to 
descend, and thus reduce and deteriorate the coal than in the northern 
portions of the field. In the vicinity of Floodwood, on both sides of 
the river, a good deal of harm has been wrought to the seam in this 
way, and still large and valuable bodies are intact. 

Figure CX, which follows, shows the structure of the coal in the 
New Floodwood mine on the east side of the river. This mine was 
opened to supply the furnaces that have lately been built here, but, as 
they have not been put in blast, a small output has gone forward to the 
general market. The coal is reached by a shaft of about 30 feet. 


FXYGURE OX 
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The structure represented is the average of the measurements 
in three rooms and one entry, as furnished by Mr. J. H. Mullins, 
manager. The coal appears to show a different distribution between 
the two lower benches from that which generally obtains. This mine, 
as far as worked, has been found subject to considerable irregularities. 
The coal runs down at the top, through the intrusion of sandstone. 
The removal of the whole of the top bench is not unusual in the main 
entry as far as it has been driven. No fault can be found with the 
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quality of the coal thus far produced. Being derived largely from the 
two lower benches, it shows itself a strong and excellent fuel. 

Hamley’s Run mine is located in Section 32, Dover township. It 
is owned by H. C. Will & Co. The coal here lies about 60 feet below 
the surface, and is reached by a shaft. In thickness it will average 
about 5 feet. It suffers considerably from the descent of the sandstone, 
as does all of the coal of this part of the field. Clay veins are not 
found here, all of the trouble coming from the roof. In places the coal 
is cut away to below the second bench, but this happens rarely. The 
erosion generally terminated before the second slate was reached. 

The supplementary seam, as shown in this mine, has a thickness of 
14 inches, the lower 6 inches being a bone coal, which makes the roof 
of the rooms in which the coal is normal. Above the bone there is 
an 8-inch seam of a coarse and unmarketable coal. , 

A sulphur band, 1 to 2 inches thick, lies at the bottom of the seam 
in some parts of the mine. The division of. the seam is as follows: 


Roof coal—Rideriseam= Notitakeneecs-ce-ceseeccsekcee eee teeta eee ee 8 inches. 
Bone-—Roofk: of YOOMBYL ee: .ccscsseeenee aes becoses den toatne ce snons 6 oy 

POP DENCH sc. .e. cescecslecised cwacaccisgdeds qecccegesecsenecsesstocreusuesine mcse renter 24 ue 
Lower 6 inches, rejected, soft, second slate................... 4 af 

IMG ATS DENCH ct sec ccendcaes onceavcsdeessseccdcesienssesutademin osememeacente ects 24 3 
Birst Slate ricer ctvse sciclnese te sien ibslee es sock cs velos once deoeeeaemec ten aaa 1 sf 

Tower DON Chl es.aa ss teeaas ogaciessecwarscbiek sale weaeasitenns eh oweneaeesieeseeeee 10 
SHOU Vo) ob UE LOX WAC! LECH YENI TE 1 65450600000000000000000008000000000 800000000 2 cf 
Fire-clay. 


The mine is equipped to send out about 8 to 10 cars per day. The 
C. H. V. & T. R’y coals its passenger locomotives here. The coal has 
full size and strength, and is well approved in market. 

The mines at Salina and Chauncey, that are worked to supply the 
salt furnaces with which they are connected, agree in all general respec 
with the mine last described so far as the coal is concerned. 

In the south-west corner of York township, and in the adjacent 
portions of Waterloo, Section 31, the extensive workings of the Carbon- 
dale coal are struck. The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad (now the 
C. W. & B. R’y) has a branch line running into this field, and the 
Carbondale mines have been made to yield a very large production for 
more than 20 years. A number of other mines are also opened in the 
Carbondale coal in the township, particularly at Mineral City and 
King’s Switch. In an earlier portion of this volume, pages 109, 110, 
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it has been demonstrated that the Carbondale coal is in reality the Nel- 
sonville seam, reduced to somewhat smaller proportions and somewhat 
deteriorated in quality, but still maintaining the divisions and general 
characteristics of the more favored portions. The structure of the Car- 
bondale coal is shown in the appended figure. By examination of the 
diagram, it will be seen that the main change from the Nelsonville 
phase consists in the reduction of the lower bench, which is compensated 
in part by an unusual thickness of the midde bench, bringing the 
ageregate thickness of the two lower benches up to the normal measure. 
The upper bench of coal carries the soft coal as usual directly above 
the second slate, and only a thin piece remains to be split out before 
the top of the original Middle Kittanning seam is reached. The Hock- 
ing Valley supplementary seam here degenerates into a black slate with 


‘ streaks of coal, a vast amount of fossil wood being carried in its lower 


portion. In passing over the Hocking Valley field from Sunday Creek 
to Carbondale, the middle bench is seen to have been increased from 
4 to 30 inches, or to even more. 


FLGURE CxXY WL 
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The composition of the coal, as sampled by Mr. C. N. Brown, 
and analyzed by Professor Lord, is shown herewith: 


Composition of Carbondale Coal (Lord.) 


IWIGTIE IO BRD) coos baptooco boob CHUCOnuG CONCGEEOESECC SHAE SEE HEE CC RE GEe ICH SE ar ea panama eT aaa 5.05 
Wolatilercombustiblenmatter) ccer caer ccc co cns cece deccets occbcesedcoccuccecocesesl as 38.55 
EX CORCATIO OMe es eee eee ro nia ca esioie cogs beedSane-s Sones nosso avelvccdoeieteacceesssees 49.62 
NET a spp OCB BS UE HIDODEGB 0000050000 CORRE REECE TEE CECE EERE RE CREE not cee EEE Ee enre 6.78 

FG £2) eee eee eee ee eee ocean began Maia sie cate le, 100.00 
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These figures can be recognized as marking the Nelsonville type, 
but they show an inferior grade, especially in the high percentage of 
sulphur. 

There is good reason to expect somewhat better coal as well as 
a little more of it, in the territory to the north-east of Carbondale. 
It is asserted that in the entries running to the eastward in the Car- 
bondale mine, the coal strengthens perceptibly. It is probable that 
this thickening will be found to consist either in the restoration of the 
lower bench to its normal measurement in the Hocking Valley, or to 
an improvement in the quality of the top bench by which it becomes 
mineable, as at Hamley’s Run. 

This completes the account of the principal mines of the Hocking 
Valley in the Middle Kittanning seam of coal (No. 6 of Newberry). 

The condition of the seam in Starr township, Hocking county, 
will also be briefly considered here. There are no shipping mines in 
Starr, but the thickness and quality of the coal are so often made 
the subject of inquiry, that the facts that are in hand will be given, to 
meet as far as they may, such questions as arise. 

Quite an area in the eastern part of Starr township is credited 
upon the map with holding 5 feet or more of coal in this seam, This 
area is chiefly confined to Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7. Throughout 
most of it the seam is under heavy cover, and our knowledge of its 
condition is fragmentary and imperfect. The Lick Run coal is followed 


FIGURE CAVA 
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to the township line, and a few openings to the westward indicate 
the continuance of the seam as represented. 

In Section 1, on the farm of Oliver Morgan, the seam shows the 
structure represented in the figure. 

The normal seam is seen to have a thickness of 63 feet, but it 
is to be noticed that the upper bench, 2 feet in thickness, is inferior 
in quality. It does not seem probable that this bench would prove 
marketable if a shipping bank were to be opened here. The supple- 
mentary seam is represented by a worthless alternation of leaves of 
coal and slate. The seam seems likely to ae 3 to 33 feet of clean 
and thoroughly merchantable coal. 

Nearly the same state of things is found in Section 7 on the farms 

of F. M. and 8. M. Sims. The structure and character of the Sims 
~ eoal are indicated in the accompanying figure : 
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There is probably but little, if any, more of merchantable coal in 
the seam at this point than in the seam of Carbondale, although the 
upper bench presents a somewhat better appearance in Starr than it 
does in Waterloo. Until a coal seam is tested either by thorough 
sampling and analysis, or by competition in the general market, it is 
not safe to pronounce upon its quality. The fact that farmers mining, 
as best they may, a few tons for winter use, take the whole seam, is 
not a sure indication that the general market will receive it. 


There is a somewhat better showing of the seam on Fraction 18, 
on the Collins farm. 
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The Upper Freeport Coal in York and Western Dover. 


This seam, which is here known as the Bayley’s Run coal, or Coal 
No. 7, has a fine development over a considerable territory in the town- 
ships named, and is already worked in three shipping mines. 

In Section 35, Dover, and in the adjacent Section 5, of York town- 
ship, the large mines of the Nelsonville Coal and Coke Company are 
situated at a point known as Happy Hollow. ‘The seam is here 6 feet 
in thickness when undisturbed. It lies from 70 to 80 feet above the 
main coal, the Lower Freeport seam generally occurring in the interval, 
at a height of 40 to 45 feet above the main coal. The Freeport lime- 
stones are finely developed in this region, the upper one lying 15 to 20 
feet below its coal. The Buchtel ore belongs in the clay that accom- 
panies and underlies the coal, being about 10 to 15 feet above the lime- 
stone. 

The coal has proved very steady and regular in a part of the terri- 
tory worked. In another part, where it was first opened, the bottom 
was uneven and the coal unstable to such a degree that mining became 
unprofitable. The structure of the seam, when at its best, is shown 
below: 
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It is to be added, however, that the partings shown here, unlike 
the partings of the ereat seam, are inconstant and changeable. In other 
words, they do not characterize the seam. The frequency of shale 
partings in the Happy Hollow coal makes it somewhat hard to clean 
properly for market. It is softer than the great seam below it, breaking 
more easily in handling. Part of this body of coal is under shallow 
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cover, and is weaker than usual on this account. The working of the 
lower coal is carried on in the same tract with the workings of the 
upper seam, the latter workings being kept in advance as far as prac- 
ticable. No perceptible effect has yet been produced upon the upper 
seam by the removal of the lower coal. 

The coal, as has long been known, is moderately cementing, gather- 
ing up its slack into a fairly firm coke. A dozen ovens have been erected 
here, the only ovens now in operation west of Columbiana county 
in the State. Only the slack is used in the ovens, and for reasons 
already given, this is found to be quite impure. The sulphurous 
character of the seam shows also in the slack, and the coke is so high 
in this element as to forbid its application in most foundry work. If 
the best of the seam were used for coking, somewhat better results 
would be secured. A great improvement would doubtless be effected 
by washing the slack or coal. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the appended analysis, the 
entire seam being sampled in the mine. 


Happy Hollow Coal (Lord). 
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The analyses given of the Bayley’s Run coal in the Hocking Valley 
field show that it has lost a little fixed carbon as it has been followed 
westward. From Cambridge to the Pennsylvania line, it nowhere con- 
tains less than 50 per cent. of this element. The Happy Hollow coal 
is used almost exclusively as a steam coal. 

The Half Moon mine, No. 25 of the C. & H. C. & I. Company, is 
arranged to handle the coal of both the upper and the lower seams 
(Nos. 6 and 7) by the same chute. It is located near Akron Furnace. 
All of the descriptions already given apply without change to this 
mine. It is oneand the same body of coal as that in which the Happy 
Hollow mines are located. The working of the upper coal is not 
pressed at present. 

There is promise of a valuable field of the Upper Freeport coal in 
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these townships. The great seam at present monopolizes attention and 
overshadows this upper seam, which would be elsewhere counted an 
excellent basis for mining. 

In Section 8, York township, near Floodwood, a new mine has 
recently been opened in this seam by the Hamilton Coal Co. 

The structure of the seam is shown in the appended figure : 
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The measurement was taken before the entry was driven far under 
the hill, but it fairly represents all of the subsequent workings. The 
coal mines rather small. An effort is now making to improve the size 
by using slower powder. The product of the mine is almost exclusively 
used as a steam coal. The seam now under consideration occurs at 
very many points throughout the territory that has been traversed. It 
has occasionally been opened in the small way for farmers’ banks, but, 
as a rule, it can be judged of only by its natural outcrops. While un- 
steady and uncertain, there is no doubt that it makes a very valuable 
contribution to the fuel resources of the Hocking Valley. 

In Waterloo and Athens township this coal was mined for many 
years on the line of the Marietta Railroad, where it was known as the 
DeSteiguer coal. The workings have been abandoned for several years. 

The Lower Freeport and also the Lower Kittanning coal are occa- 
sionally opened and worked in the smallest way in the Hocking Valley. 
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Not a mine exists in either, but occasionally for convenience, and 
oftener from curiosity, the seams have been laid open far enough for a 
few wagon loads of coal to be obtained, but such openings generally 
fall in after a little, and no opportunities for examination remain. The 
best showing of Lower Freeport coal that is known in the field is on 
the Whitmore farm, Section 6, York township, near Buchtel. The coal 
is 3 feet thick, and appears to be quite highly cementing in character, 
more so, at least, than the Upper Freeport seam, which is mined and 
coked on an adjoining farm. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is known to have been worked on a 
very small scale at several points in Starr township, and at one or two 
points in York, but not a single locality can be pointed out at which 
the coal can now be seen. 


The “Slate Vein” Coal. 


In Starr and Washington townships there is a local supply of some 
importance, furnished by a coal seam, known as the “Slate Vein.” It 
was designated as Coal No. 36, in Vol. III, page 914. The name comes 
from the fact that the coal is overlain by 2 feet or more of a rich, fine- 
grained, fossiliferous black slate. The seam can be well seen in the 
vicinity of Ilesboro, where it is stripped at a number of points. In its 
best condition it carries 33 to 4 feet of coal, contained in two nearly 
equal benches. Frequently, however, only the lower bench is developed, 
in which case the coal is but 15 or 20 inches thick, while in place of 
the upper bench a bed of shale or clay is found. 

The black shale that overlies the coal is fossiliferous, containing 
many distinct impressions of lamellibranch shells and other marine 
forms. A persistent ledge of sandstone, white and hard, underlies the 
coal, sometimes being separated from it only by the clay that bears the 
coal. 

The Slate Vein is nearly equally distant from the Lower Mercer 
limestone below, and the Ferriferous limestone above, both intervals 
ranging from 40 to 50 feet. The most common measure from it to the 
Lower Mercer is 45 feet, and to the Ferriferous, 50 feet, but each will 
reach both of the limits named. At one point, indeed, it comes within 
25 feet of the Ferriferous limestone. 

It seems to represent either the Brookville or the Tionesta coal, 
Nos. 4 or 36, with the probabilities in favor of the former. In this case, 


¢ 
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the fossiliferous black slate stands for the Putnam Hill limestone, and 
the sandstone ledge below is in the place of the Homewood sandstone 
of the east. The main objection to this identification is the distance of 
the coal from the Ferriferous limestone. To the north and east, the 
interval between the Putnam Hill limestone and the Ferriferous (Baird 
ore) has always been found smaller, but on Monday Creek it rises to 
35 feet, and a gain of 15 feet in so considerable a distance is not outside 
of a reasonable range. 

A few facts are subjoined to show the distribution and development 
of the seam. On Section 31, Washington township, on the farm of G. 
Niman, the coal shows the structure represented below: 
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Another exhibition of the seam is given in the following diagram. 
These figures stand for the best of the seam, and are not known to 
represent a wide area. A seam like this is fairly mineable, if persistent. 
The quality is pronounced good : 
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This measure is obtained from Mr. L. Reddick’s farm, Section 
29, Washington township. The same structure and thickness are also 
shown on the Heinlein farm, Section 33, and at numerous other points 
near Mt. Pleasant, and also on Jasper Allen’s farm, Section 16. It is 
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also mined by Jacob Anthony and Eli Johnson, on Section 14, but the 
upper bench is wanting here, and the coal measures only 18 inches. 
The seam is also worked on Sections 12 and 13. ‘In fact, the seam is 
almost universal through western Starr-and eastern Washington, pass- 
ing into Falls and Green. It deserves a more careful investigation 
than it has yet received, though it is not probable that it will prove a 
safe basis for any considerable mining operations. 


The Mercer Coals. 


The two Mercer coals are persistent throughout the field, but the 
upper coal seldom exceeds 16 inches in thickness. The lower coal is 
mined, in default of a better seam, through parts of Falls, Washington, 
and Starr townships. <A third seam, known in Washington as the 
Price coal, seems to belong to this horizon, lying about 20 feet below 
the limestone. It is probable that this extra seam is of the same age 
as the Union Furnace block ore. It may be, however, the normal 
Lower Mercer seam, unusually separated from its limestone. The chief 
fact that implies another place for it is the presence of a sandstone in 
the interval in one case. 

The normal seam is well shown in the small mine of George W. 
Manks, on Section 31, Washington. 
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The seam is seen to carry a large amount of foreign matter, and of 
such a kind as to render steadiness and regularity out of the question. 
It is not often found in much better condition than this, but its phases 
are numerous. 

The seam, which has been already referred to as an abnormal 
phase, in some respects, of the Lower Mercer, is known in a few 
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sections of Washington as the Price Coal. Its structure is shown in 
the appended figure, which is taken from John Price’s farm, Section 
32, Washington. 
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The Lower Mercer coal is opened on numerous sections, and the 
aggregate annual production will reach several thousand tons, perhaps, 
but the coal could not be mined in competition witb any of our 
ordinary seams. 

Below the Mercer limestone, there are two other coal horizons 
that apparently represent the Quakertown and the Sharon coals of the 
general scale (Nos. 1 and 2, of Newberry.) 

About 45 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, a coal is often 
found, and in a few instances it acquires volume enough to tempt a 
little benching for it on the part of the farmers on whose lands it 
may occur. It has never been followed many feet under cover. It is 
known as well by the name of the Mohler coal as by any other, the 
name being derived from the Mohler farm, in Section 30, Gore town- 
ship. Its maximum thickness will scarcely exceed 2 feet, and this 
amount is divided into two or more benches. 

The Sharon coal horizon is more persistent, but scarcely more 
valuable in the district. A few banks are opened in it on the western 
margin of the coal field, but the seam is unsteady and of little account. 

The largest showing is, perhaps, that which is quite widely known 
as the ‘eight-foot vein,” of Section 4, Washington. On the farm 
of Nicholas Bowers the seam shows the following structure: 
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There are, of bone and coal together, 4 feet 4 inches in the 
section, but there is only one bench that is mineable, and this is 2 feet 
4 inches thick. Just why 8 feet should have been fixed upon as the 
popular measure of the seam, it is hard to see. Counting from the 
bottom of the bone to the top of the rider streak, there are 13 
feet in the section, and the coal could have been named the ‘‘ 13-foot 
seam” by quite as good a right. 

The horizon is well marked, even when the coal is wanting, the 
Maxville limestone (Sub-Carboniferous), or its clay, ore or flint 
being often found at nearly the same level. 

This horizon is found 80 to 120 feet below the Lower Mercer 
limestone. 

Asa key to the strata below the Mercer horizon, the following 
general section can be consulted. It will find its application only on 
the western margin of the Coal Measures of this region and considerable 
range in elevations must be allowed for : 
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Very white and pure, 10-20 feet thick. Contains many im- 
pressions of trees, etc. Often replaced by thin stone 
and shale, in which case one or more coal blossoms 
occur. 
Mohler Coal—Quakertown coal or Coal No. 2.......cccccccessscescerseeseecs nO) 
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Maxville limestone—often flinty, sometimes bears ore. 
Hard fire-clay—whole series 10 to 20 feet thick. 


Logan sandstone, often conglomeritic, pebbles small and usually 
flat. 
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THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrtTINUED. 


MINES OF VINTON AND JACKSON COUNTIES. 
By EDWARD ORTON. 


Section I._Mines of Vinton county. 
Section I1.—Mines of Jackson Shaft and Wellston Fields. By Andrew Roy. 
Section III.—Mines of Jackson County, above the Wellston Coal. 


In the map which accompanies this chapter, the following 
geological features of Vinton and Jackson counties are represented, 
viz.: (1), the outer margin of the Coal Measures, and (2), the outer 
margin of the Ferriferous limestone. The extent of the Ferriferous 
limestone is also indicated in a general way. The first boundary is 
taken from Newberry’s Geological Map of the State; it is not 
claimed for the second that it represents all of the sinuosities of 
the real margin, much less that the work of erosion upon the original 
sheet is properly represented on it. The westernmost points are well 
located, but there is no map of these counties that furnishes a ready basis 
for laying down such boundaries in detail, for the reason that the minor 
drainage streams are not represented. Many consecutive square miles 
are shown upon the best maps available without a single stream. As the 
topography depends upon the valleys of erosion, and as the outcrops of 
the strata are adjusted to the topography, it is evident that an accurate 
outline of the outcrop of any stratum would involve the making of an 
accurate map of the drainage system of the region involved. But 
such an undertaking transcended the limits of the present Survey. 
The minor details in the distribution of the Ferriferous limestone, 
particularly in Jackson county, are therefore not to be looked for 
upon the accompanying map, but the areas are shown within which 
this leading element is due when the topography admits. It would 
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have been easy to indicate upon the map many of the valleys 
from which the formation has been cut out, but inasmuch as the repre- 
sentation could not be extended to all, it was considered to be less mislead- 
ing to follow the system here employed. The limestone ore of this district 
has not been worked nearly as extensively as the ore of Lawrence 
county, and we are accordingly left at a relative disadvantage in repre- 
senting it. | 

No question can be raised as to which of the geological elements 
present deserves to be selected for special representation. The Fer- 
riferous limestone is so conspicuous and valuable by reason of the ore, 
limestone, coal and clay that belong to it, that it has no competitor for 
the place of honor on the maps. Moreover, the next horizon in im- 
portance, that of the Kittanning coals, is almost as well represented 
by the limestone boundary as it would be by a boundary devoted to 
itself especially. The Lower Kittanning coal is but 10 to 25 feet above 
the limestone, and there are but few outliers and but small areas in 
these few in which the limestone is found without the coal. 


The reduction of the limestone horizon as it is followed northward 
through Vinton county, and especially in Brown township, is well 
shown by its disappearance from the map, but it is also to be seen that 
enough exposures of it remain to hold fast and establish the sections in 
which it is so important an element. Not less than 8 or 10 outliers are 
found in the hill-tops of Elk and Madison townships, attesting the for- 
mer universal presence of the stratum. These outliers it has been pos- 
sible to map. 


The horizon regains its steadiness in Hocking county, and is largely 
worked there as a source of ore, and to some extent as a source of lime- 
stone. The ore north of Vinton county is known as the Baird ore. 


The Wellston coal field is also represented in a general way upon the 
map, but the description of this feature will be reserved for a subsequent 
section. ‘This seam and also the Jackson shaft coal are so restricted im 
their distribution, and have so little in common with the field at large, 
that they will be treated by themselves in a separate section. 


63 G. 
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CoaL SEAMS OF VINTON AND JACKSON COUNTIES. 


The following-named coal seams furnish the present supply of Vin- 
ton and Jackson counties: 


11. Upper Freeport coal, No. 7, of Newberry. 

10. Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a, of Newberry. 

Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, of Newberry. 

Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, of Newberry. 

Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass coal (not numbered by Newberry, No. 4a, or 
No. 40). 

Brookville coal, No. 4, of Newberry. 

Tionesta coal (not numbered by Newberry, No. 3b). 

Upper Mercer coal, No. 3a, of Newberry. 

Lower Mercer coal, No. 3, of Newberry. 

Quakertown or Wellston coal, No. 2, of Newberry. 

Sharon or Jackson shaft coal, No. 1, of Newberry. 
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The two lowermost, which are by far the most important seams of 
the field, being omitted here, there remain 9 additional coal seams that 
are found and worked within the counties now to be considered. But 
four of this number are mined for the general market, viz., the 5th, 6th, 
7th and 9th of the list. The remainder are of but very small present 
value as sources of fuel. The 6th or Brookville seam is a valuable 
deposit in Hocking and Vinton counties.. It is mined for market in 
Ohio only in Vinton and Stark counties. The 9th of the list is the 
constant and regular seam that under various names and with varying 
phases and many changes of fortune has been followed through every 
county that holds the horizon westward from the Pennsylvania line. 


Several attempts have been made to mine the 3rd seam of this list, 
but they have not proved entirely successful. The attempts are not yet 
wholly given over. The 7th seam is now brought into market in two 
or three instances, but it cannot be made to meet existing competition. 
In other words, the “limestone coal” of these counties cannot, at present, 
be largely sold in markets to which the Wellston coal finds equal access. 
The seam, however, supplies a considerable local demand, being the 
main reliance of many farming neighborhoods for fuel. 


The general order of this field has already been discussed in chap- 
ter I, page 117, etc., but a few additianal statements as to the different 


coal seams will be given here, while describing the separate mines of 
,he district. 
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SECTION I.—MINES OF VINTON COUNTY. 
The Jackson Shaft and the Wellston Coals (Coals Nos. 1 and 2). 


The horizons of these coals are abundantly displayed in Vinton 
county, inasmuch as the boundary of the Coal Measures traverses a 
large number of its townships. Probably the equivalents of both seams 
are worked in the smallest way in various country banks, but no one of 
these openings has acquired as much repute as the so-called Elk Fork 
coal, of Elk township. It seems to be a very uncertain seam, no trace 
of it being found in farms adjoining those where its best development 
occurs. Nothing has been added to our knowledge of it, except a 
clearer recognition of its unsteadiness and uncertainty, since the date of 
Professor Andrews’s report on Vinton county, report of 1870, page 105. 
The reports of valuable seams in the lowest measures of Vinton county, 
where investigated, have not been found to be well supported thus far, 
bat it is highly probable that within the extensive territory in which 
they are due, some valuable basins will be hereafter discovered. The 
Elk Fork coal is commonly counted the Wellston seam, inasmuch as it 
lies about 100 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. 


The Lower Mercer Coal (Coal No. 3). 


This well-known seam makes a better showing in Vinton county 
than in any other county of the State, Holmes county alone excepted. 
At various points in Brown, Madison and Elk townships it has a thick- 
ness exceeding 3 feet. In Fraction 19, Brown, the entire seam is said 
to measure 7 feet. Reference is made to this locality on page 114. In 
Section 30, Madison, an opening by the side of, and level with the rail- 
road track, shows a thickness of 4 feet for the seam, which is thus 


divided : 
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Near Zaleski the seam has been quite thoroughly proved, in years 
past, by the Zaleski Company. It has a thickness of 4 feet or more in 
many cases, so that it is not volume that is at fault so much as quality. 
The trouble comes from the numerous shale partings of the coal more 
than from the coal itself. When well cleaned the coal is often fairly 
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good, but the slates are not only numerous, but are hard to separate. 
In addition to this drawback the seam is unsteady. There is no con- 
siderable area of it now known that can be mined under present condi- 
tions, but the time will doubtless come when its better phases will be 
worked here. The coal found in a boring at Radcliff’s, 137 feet below 
the Ferriferous limestone, is undoubtedly the Lower Mercer coal. There 


are many farms in the county in which a little mining has been done 
in this seam. 


The Newland Coal. 


If the Newland coal of Elk and Madison townships is the Upper 
Mercer seam, to which horizon it has been doubtfully referred (page 
159), this seam deserves more attention and more exploration than it has. 
yet received. The question existing as to the Newland coal is whether 
it is the Upper Mercer or the Tionesta coal (No. 3a, or No. 36, or both.) 
The latter comes very close to the Upper Mercer limestone in places 
throughout this region, and it may even prove that the Newland coal 
results from the union of the two seams, the limestone being represented 
by a bed of slate or flint that sometimes separates the main benches of 
the coal. 

The Newland coal gets its name from the farm of Benjamin New- 
land, Section 17, Elk township, where it has long been mined in a small 
way. It is known in the neighborhood as the 7-foot seam. 

The coal at this point lies 38 feet above the top of the Lower Mer- 
cer limestone, which is found here with the unusual thickness of 6 to 10 
feet. The Upper Mercer limestone is found on the same farm, but not 
in immediate association with the coal. The interval between the lime- 
stones, where measured, was found to be 35 feet. So far as this one 
measurement goes, it renders the reference of the coal to the Tionesta 
horizon the more probable one. A long and valuable section is found 
on this farm, the main elements of which are as follows: 

Ferriferous limestone (ore and flint). 
Interval, 38 feet. 

Kidney ore. 
Interval, 14 feet. 

Kidney ore. 
Interval, 43 feet. 

Upper Mercer limestone, 6 inches thick. 
Interval, 25 feet. 


Lower Mercer limestone, 10 feet thick. 
From Lower Mercer to Ferriferous limestone, 130 feet. 
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This section can be duplicated in the neighborhood, showing a 
range in total interval of 120 to 140 feet. 


The coal on the Newland farm has, in one opening, the structure 
shown below: 
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At one other opening of the seam in the same neighborhood the 


structure is as follows: 


RiGVURE CXXYL 
STRUCTURE OF NEWLAND COAL NEAR 
MSARTHUR , 


-~ Qn the lands of the Zaleski Company, Section 35, Madison, near 
the north line of a tract of land owned by Eden Moore, a recent 
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opening made by W. W. Poston shows the following structure of this 
coal : 
Shale roof, 8-10 feet seam. 
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In a ravine a few hundred yards east of this exposure, the seam, 
as opened, shows much less volume. The position of the coal is from 30 
to 40 ft. above the Lower Mercer limestone, which is universal through- 
out the region. The second bench appears to be of excellent quality. 
The remainder seems somewhat long-grained and coarse, but quality 
cannot be properly judged from this mere outcrop. 

On the Bryson farm, on Wheelabout, south of Zaleski, the Lower 
Mercer coal is shown in the creek banks with a thickness of 4 feet.’ It 
is covered by calcareous, fossiliferous shale. The Tionesta coal, now 
under discussion, is found here 40 to 44 feet above the lower coal, also 
showing a thickness of about 4 feet. The Brookville coal is also found 
at its proper level, about 20 feet above the Tionesta. 

On the land of Mr. H. R. Demming, S. W. # Section 23, ‘Madison, 
the same seam is again found in excellent development. ‘The structure 
is shown in the appended figure: 


FLGURE CXX WAL 
SECTION OF. H1.R.DEMMINGS COAL. 
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Minor partings would doubtless be revealed by extended workings. 
It is claimed that the 3 inches of rotten coal at the top of the seam 
become good under the hill. The seam lies near the level of the creek 
at this point. 


The seam shows but little sulphur, and is said to burn with a con- 
siderable amount of very light ash, which is white in color. Cannel is 
often found in the seam, replacing the bituminous coal in part. To the 
southward the cannel becomes the characteristic element. 


The Newland coal, as now described, occupies a considerable area 
in Vinton county. It has not been followed far under cover at any 
point, except at Vinton Furnace, where it was mined quite extensively 
a few years ago. 


The outcrops do not indicate a very steady seam, but there is cer- 
tainly a valuable body of fuel at this level that will, at some time, repay 
development. ‘The place of this seam can be easily fixed by reference 
to the lower blue limestone. The coal is about 40 feet above this well- 
known horizon. 


The Winters Coal, or the Flint Vein. 


Under these designations, a valuable body of the Brookville coal, 
No. 4 of Newberry, is known and worked in Elk, Swan, Madison and 
Clinton townships of Vinton county. 


The former name is derived from the name of the owner of the 
farm, one mile south-west of McArthur, which holds the largest work- 
ings of this seam. The second name is derived from the fact that ata 
number of points east of McArthur, a seam of flint is contained be- 
tween the benches of the coal. The place of this seam in the geological 
column is at 35 to 40 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. The limits 
will probably be found at 30 and 50 feet, respectively. 


The quality of the coal probably varies a good deal in different 
mines. At the Winters mine, near McArthur, the coal is a bright, 
open-burning coal, rather high in sulphur, and yielding a moderate 
amount of purple ash, but it is in all respects a desirable domestic and 
steam coal. 


The section of the seam at this point is shown in the following 
figure. 
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WLEURE CXXY 


STRUCTURE OF WINTER'S COAL ,MSARTHUR. 
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This structure is maintained fairly well through the quite extensive 

workings of the mine, which has been wrought for many years as the 

main reliance of the village of McArthur. 

It is the same seam that is worked in a small way on the farm of 

S. H. Trimmer, Section 32, Elk, the structure of which, as reported by 
David Trimmer, is shown below. The bank is not now open. 


FIGURE © AXKW 


STRUCTURE OF TRIMMERS COAL. 
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This coal les 65 to 70 feet above the Lower, Mercer limestone, a 
somewhat shorter measure than is to be expected. 

To the same horizon is probably to be referred the coal on C. More- 
head’s farm, in Section 26, Swan township. Its structure is indicated 
in the figure appended. 

This coal appears well, and is well thought of in the neighborhood 
that it supplies. 7 

In addition to the mines already given, many others of equal rank 
might be named throughout the territory under consideration. There 
is but one shipping mine in this seam in the district, and indeed in 
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Southern Ohio. It is the lower mine of the Zaleski Company, and it © 
will be described in a subsequent paragraph. 


FIGURE CxO 


SECTION DF C.MOORHEADS COAL. 
NGGAaITS nice wee ee i ———————— 


On Mr. H. R. Demming’s land, Section 23, Madison, the coal shows 
a thickness of 58 inches. 

The seam has been worked at many points south of Zaleski. To 
it must be referred the coal mined by Dubler, Scott, McLaughlin, 
Bowen, and also the coal mined at Prattsville. The seam is everywhere 
covered throughout this region by a massive showing of the Hecla 
sandstone which separates this horizon from the Ferriferous limestone 
horizon. 

It is also without question the Eagle Tunnel coal, to which various 
names have been heretofore assigned. The top of the coal is 36 feet 
below the Ferriferous limestone, and between the two is found the Hecla 
sandstone. 


The Limestone Coal. 


Under this designation the most reliable and serviceable coal for 
local supply of Vinton and Jackson counties is known. It lies below 
the Ferriferous limestone, generally immediately beneath it, but some- 
times separated by as much as 15 or even 18 feet of shale and clay. A 
cover of shale is of great advantage to the coal. 

This position marks it as the Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass coal 
of the Pennsylvania series. By many who have sought to apply New- 
berry’s scale of numbers to Southern Ohio, it has been counted Coal 
No. 4, but this designation is seen to be inadmissible, inasmuch as 
the Brookville or Putnam Hill limestone coal lies 20 to 40 feet below 
it. If these numbers are to be adhered to, the coal would be known as 
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4a or 4b, according as one or two coals are referred to the Clarion 
horizon. 

The limestone coal ranges, as a rule, between 3 and 4 feet in thick- 
ness, but sometimes rises to 6 or 7 feet. Itis bright and handsome, 
high in sulphur and moderate in ash. In the country banks where only 
the outcrop is worked, the coal mines small. Probably it will hold this 
characteristic under deep cover. ‘There are a few small shipping banks 
in this seam on the line of the Ohio and West Virginia road, one near 
Hawk’s Station, and others at and near Minerton. | 

The first of these supplies the locomotive of the road with coal;. 
the others ship a moderate amount southward into the coalless region 
traversed by the road. The seam makes its best appearance at the first- 
named point, as is shown in the appended figure : 


PiGURE EXXXY 


STRUCTURE OF LIMESTONE COALs - 
AT HAWK’S STATION, 
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Wherever of large volume, as in this case, the coal is rendered 
dirty by the interbedded slates. In many cases, also, the amount of 
mineral charcoal is excessive in the coal, producing the same result. 

The seam at Minerton has less thickness. Excellent opportunities. 
are afforded for a study of this important horizon in the railroad cuts 
in this neighborhood. The ore, limestone, coal and clay, all of them 
of economic value and interest, are shown in full-faced sections. The 
coal is seen to be unsteady when it has the limestone for a cover. This. 
coal seam extends from about the middle line of sections of Elk and 
Madison, southward to Lawrence county. The volume is amply sufficient. 
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to repay working in a large part of the territory, but it has the present 
disadvantage of being obliged to compete with the Wellston coal in 
market, a test of value that but few coals of the State can meet success- 
fully. It is no wonder, therefore, that the present use of the limestone 
coal is mainly limited to the home supply of farmers and to locomotive 
use, but the area of the coal is large, the seam is of good thickness, its 
fire-clay gives promise of great value in some places, and, all things 
taken into account, it can safely be asserted that this seam will prove a 
large and lasting source of wealth to Vinton county. Its development 
will be delayed until the choicer coals, that are now available at no 
greater expense for mining, begin to grow scarce. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This seam is almost everywhere present in its own place in the field, 
but its thickness generally falls below 2 feet, and no single instance is 
now recalled in which it is worked in Vinton county, even in the 
smallest way. It is found in many of the heavier benchings of the 
limestone ore, its place ranging from 10 to 20 feet above the Ferriferous 
limestone. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 


Though lacking the importance that it possesses in the Hocking 
Valley, this wide-spread coal seam displays the same characteristics in 
Vinton county that give to it its value elsewhere, viz., steadiness and 
good quality. It enters Vinton county from Waterloo township under 
the name of the Carbondale or Mineral City coal. It has been largely 
mined at King’s Switch and at Ingham’s, on the county line, and also 
at Moonville. It is still worked at these points, but the front hills have 
been mainly mined out along the railroad. The main body of the coal 
that is tributary to this outlet is untouched, but the hand-to-mouth 
policy which these small mines have always been obliged to adopt hus 
placed future working at some disadvantage. 

‘The seam can be followed with unmistakable distinctness and 
indisputable identity from Mineral City, where it is found at the level 
of the railroad, slowly rising to the westward and southward, until it 
reaches the tops of the hills for its final outcrop in the north-east corner 
of Elk township. At Mineral City, as already stated, it is level with 
the railroad, or, in places, 8 to 10 feet above; at the tunnel, it is 17 
feet above; at King’s, 19 feet; at Ingham’s, 52 feet; at Moonville, 73 
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feet ; at Hope Station, 130 feet, and about the same at Zaleski, this 
place lying nearly in the direction of the strike from Hope Station. 
These stations are at approximately the same level, viz., 150 feet above 
Lake Erie. 

The section of the coal at Moonville covers fairly well all of these 


mines. It is as follows: 
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The Zaleski Mines. 


The only important mines in Vinton county are the two mines of 
the Zaleski company. They are located in Section 36, Madison. The 
Middle Kittanning, or Carbondale, or Nelsonville seam, has been mined 
here for many years on quite a large scale, and a considerable acreage 
has been exhausted. The body of coal now opened in this seam is fairly 


represented in the following figures: 
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FIGURE CREM 
SECTION OF COAL AT ZALESKI MINE, 
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_ The close agreement in the structure of the seam at Zaleski with 
its structure in the Hocking Valley field is apparent. Here, as in the 
last-named field, the seam is made of 3 benches. The slates have the 
same thickness and character, and the same layer of poor coal is found 
directly above the second slate as in the Hocking Valley. In fact, the 
whole of the upper bench is generally rejected, as it is to the eastward 
of the Hocking Valley. 

The bottom bench varies in thickness, ranging from 6 to 14 inches. 
In some parts of the company’s lands, the coal shows somewhat different 
proportions, as at the Coalmont Works, now abandoned. The structure 
at this point is shown herewith : 


FIGURE XxX 
SECTION OF COALAT BUNG HOLE MINE, 
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The coal mines in medium-sized blocks, and is of fair quality. It 
is used mainly for steam production on the line of the C. W. and B. 
R’y. A large acreage still remains to the company. 

One peculiar fact in connection with this seam may be noted here. 
In the Report of Progress for 1870, page 78, Professor Andrews gives 
an account of a quartzite boulder, found partly imbedded in the Zaleski 
coal. The boulder was worn and smoothed by friction before it came 
into the coal. It ncw appears that such boulders are not infrequently 
met in and immediately above the coal. The bank boss, Thomas Wat- 
kins, informs me that he has ina few cases found a number together, 
sometimes 8 or 10 in the coal, and that single ones are often found. 
One of these, presented to the Survey, proves to be like the one de- 
scribed by Professor Andrews, a gray quartzite, compact and firm, and 
well polished externally, as if by glacial action. Some of them are 
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found entirely bedded in the coal, but more occur in the shales imme- 
diately above the coal, but so close that they come down when the coal 
is taken. Mention has already been made of the large boulder found 
in the Manly mine at Shawnee, immediately above the second slate. 
This specimen is also a metamorphic sandstone or quartzite. 


Boulders of the same sort are also found in the Carbondale coal. 
They are not known to occur in any other Ohio seam but the Middle 
Kittanning. This anomalous characteristic comes in to re-enforce the 
disputed identity of the Nelsonville and Carbondale coals. 


In connection with this mine, another seam is worked, as has been 
indicated on a previous page.- This is the only point south of Stark 
county where the Brookville coal, Newberry’s original No. 4, is worked 
in a shipping mine. The seam has already been described as it is found 
in Vinton county. In volume and general structure, the Zaleski mine 
agrees fairly well with the Deming coal, figured on page 998. The 
structure of the Zaleski Company’s seam is as follows: 
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STRUCTURE OF BROOKVILLE COAL 
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= The coal is not mined below the white clay parting, and, in fact, it 
is not often that any coal is found below. 
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The coal is hard to cut, has great strength, mines large, and bears 
stocking remarkably well. It is not a clean coal, is quite high in ash and 
sulphur, but it burns well, and is even preferred for locomotive use to 
the upper seam. The residents of the village also prefer it for domestic 
use, it is said. For shipment on the road, the two seams are supposed 
to be mined in equal proportions, both coals being delivered over the 
same chute. Though thicker than the upper seam, it is harder for the 
miner to make wages in it. The average output will not probably 
exceed 2 tons to the miner. The price for mining for both seams is 5 
cents in advance of Nelsonville prices. The number of miners in the 
company’s employ exceed 100. 


The company has now been mining this seam in the large way for 
7 years, and its entries have been advanced to great distances under the 
hills, the coal proving mineable wherever followed. It is a little un- 
steady in thickness, the roof shales coming down in rolls into the coal, 
after the fashion of sandstone horsebacks. Where the roof is thus 
irregular, it naturally becomes dangerous. Several deaths have resulted 
in this mine from falls of slate. 


‘The clay beneath this seam has large volume, and presents a very 
favorable appearance. ‘There are also other horizons in this neighbor- 
hood that promise an abundance of good clay for all common uses. 


The Lower Freeport Coal (No. 6a). 


This seam is found in good development in Vinton county. In 
fact, it often has considerably greater volume than the seam below it, 
and has frequently been mistaken for it. In Volume III, page 918, 
it was described and named as the Hamden Furnace coal. Nothing 
need be added to the statements there given, inasmuch as no further 
developments have since been made. The seam has a thickness of 
3 feet 8 inches in the vicinity of Hamden Furnace, and it lies about 60 
feet above the Ferriferous limestone. 


The Upper Freeport Coal (No. 7). 


This well-known and well-marked horizon is conspicuous enough 
in Vinton county by reason of its limestone and clay, but no single 
locality is now recalled in which the coal is mined. 
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Summary. 


The coal supply of Vinton county is peculiar in this respect, 
viz., that it is largely derived from seams that are seldom worked or 
workable elsewhere. The Tionesta, Brookville and Clarion (Upper) 
coals have greater volume than any other seams of the county, while 
of the Kittanning and Freeport coals, though all are present, but 
one is mined to any extent. This one yields but little more than 3 
feet of marketable coal, but it is characterized by persistency and 
steadiness, as well as by good quality, and therefore becomes a safe 
basis of large mining enterprises. 


MINES OF JACKSON CouNTY. 


It is to be regretted that time has not sufficed for working out the 
lowermost 200 feet of the coal measures of Southern Ohio, and 
particularly of Jackson county, in such a way that clear and satisfac- 
tory statements could be made as to the order of the geological elements 
of economic interest comprised in this part of the seale. Although 
-a good deal of work has been done in th district since the date of 
Professor Andrews’s report upon it in 1870, many of the questions un- 
settled at that time remain unsettled still. What is required is a few 
weeks’ work carried on in a methodical way, and with the aid of in- 
strumental measurements upon the lower coals of the county. Until 
this is done, it is scarcely worth while to advance statements upon the 
disputed points which, resting largely on individual judgment, can be 
offset by the different conclusions of other observers. 

These lower coals constitute the chief element in the mineral 
wealth of the county, at the present time, and their superior develop- 
ment here gives to Jackson county an enviable pre-eminence among 
the Coal Measure counties of this part of the State. 

Almost all of those whose judgment in regard to the question 
is entitled to respect, consider the Jackson Shaft coal and the Wellston 
coal as two distinct seams, but now and then an intelligent person is 
found who still maintains the older view, that the two coals belong to 
the same horizon. | 

There is, of course, no instance known in which typical and 
universally accepted representatives of these coals are found in the 
same vertical section, for in such a case the question could not be 
raised, but a few localities can be pointed out in which the fields 
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are brought into close proximity. Where the Wellston or Hill coal 
approaches closest to Jackson Court House, the horizontal distance 
between the fields is small, but it is unfortunately too large to render 
the measurement of the vertical interval that has been deduced from 
the facts as here shown an authoritative one. 

One of the most anomalous series of measurements is obtained a 
mile or two directly east of Jackson Court House. The measurements 
which follow were made by Mr. Brown, with a spirit level. 

On lot 66, Lick township, on the land of Ambrose Scott, a hole 
was drilled to the Shaft coal, which was found at a depth of 110 feet. 
This puts it at about the same depth with the coal in adjacent mines 
of the Jackson Shaft coal field. On the same lot, there are extensive 
developments of the Lower Mercer limestone. It has been quarried 
largely here for furnace flux. It is crowded with fossils, and is in all 
respects thoroughly characteristic. Moreover, the upper members of 
the series appear in their appropriate places in the hills above. 

The distances from the Shaft coal to the Lower Mercer limestone 
on this lot are 138 and 142 feet in two separate measurements. The 
Wellston is found in several instances in its own field 120 feet below 
the same limestone, and thus it appears that the Shaft coal, in an un- 
mistakable occurrence of it, is but 20 feet from the possible horizon of 
the Wellston coal. 

In Section 25, Jackson township, a coal seam has been opened and 
worked on the land of J. Wilson Case, while almost directly above it, 
at an interval of about 125 feet, an unequivocal deposit of the Wellston 
or Hill seam has been quite largely worked on the Spanknebel farm. 
The identity of the lower seam with the Shaft coal would not, perhaps, 
be acknowledged by all. 

The Shaft coal generally rests upon a conglomerate, pronounced 
and coarse, but the seam is everywhere covered also by a conglomerate 
sandstone, in which good sized pebbles, inch in diameter, are often 
found. Occasionally the upper conglomerate is as coarse as the lower. 

The several conglomerates that occur in this general field are in 
fact one source of the confusion that prevails as to the true order. 
The Waverly conglomerate is in strong force within this district. 
There are, besides, the conglomerate below, and the one above the 
Jackson Shaft coal. As has been abundantly proved, the Carboniferous 
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Conglomerate can no longer be counted an undivided stratum, but it is 
rather a complex and much varied formation. There is no single 
stratum of pebble rock in the State that has any longer a right to be 
called “the Conglomerate ”’. 

But there seems no good reason to call in question the assertion 
that as the Shaft coal les below, the Hill coal is above the conglome- 
rate sandstone already named. 

The conglomerates that enclose the Jackson shaft coal answer well 
for the Sharon and Massillon (Conoquennessing) divisions respectively 
of the great Conglomerate formation of the Pennsylvania scale. 

In my report upon the Hanging Rock district in 1877, Vol. III, 
page 885, a mischievous and confusing error appears in all of the 
sections involving this part of the scale. The Jackson Shaft coal and 
the Wellston coal are represented as lying below the Maxville lime- 
stone. The real order is given in the preceding statement. 

Counting from the Lower Mercer limestone, which is the one con- 
stant and reliable stratum through the field, the Wellston coal is about 
110 to 120 feet below it in the scale. The Jackson Shaft coal may be 
provisionally counted as about 75 to 100 feet below the Wellston coal. 
Larger and smaller measures than these are often found. Counting 
from the nearest exposures of the Hill coal to the floor of the mines 
under Jackson Court House, an interval of 175 feet has been deduced, 
but as has been said, the distance is too great between the exposures 
to make the measurement a safe one. One mile beyond Jackson, the 
interval from an unquestioned body of the Shaft seam found in a drill- 
hole on the land of Ambrose L. Scott, to the blue limestone (Lower 
Mercer) is but 140 feet, or within 20 or 30 feet of the place of the 
Wellston coal, but this is certainly abnormal and unusual. 

There is, fortunately, much greater certainty as to the order above 
the Wellston coal. ‘The leading horizons of the Lower Coal Measures 
are easily identified in the main throughout the county. 

The mining interests and present development of the Jackson 
Shaft and the Wellston coal fields are well treated in the following 
section, prepared for this chapter by Hon. Andrew Roy, late State 
Inspector of Mines. He has confined his description to the basin 
already developed. Others are known and worked in a small way, 
and if made accessible by railroads, their coals may become valuable. 
Prominent among these outlying fields is the Hamilton township basin, 
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‘about which much has been written in earlier reports. There is no 
doubt that a thin seam, seldom exceeding 30 inches in thickness, 
occupies several thousand acres in this township, possessing as much 
steadiness as is to be looked for at this horizon. Analysis does not 
entirely confirm the claims that have been made for the Gilliland coal. 
As sampled by Mr. Brown and analyzed by Professor Lord, it shows 
the following constitution. It may be added that the appearance of 
the coal corresponds in every way to these results : 


Gilliland or Canter Coal—Jackson Township (Lord). 
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INEVD, cise BesoroccSCOCCOG SSA ODORS ETE EET CES Se BELO RE (ADS Rie A AE CLR Be Ae 10.98 

TOL cocésondBHoBesB HP BI OBAG HOS BPRS SERGE SA RIES BR IASI is In SO id as ha RR 100.00 
Sulla lnnyeertaren ceccscectecatccccscscesses cvedeesens bsccecavcesacacenchovacdsadeteersssesuess 1.19 


A general outline of the Wellston coal field is given in the map 
that accompanies this chapter, but the sinuosities and wants of the field, 
due to erosion, are not represented in this outline. The map is designed to 
show the limits within which all the fairly workable portions of the 
seam, so far as known, are included, but it must be distinctly under- 
stood that the seam is not present in all of the area devoted to it upon 

_the map, and also that it may be psesent in areas where not represented. 


SECTION II.—THE JACKSON SHAFT COAL, AND THE WELLSTON 
COAL FIELDS. 


By ANDREW Roy. 


The Jackson Shaft Coal Field. 


The Jackson Shaft coal is the lower bed of the State series. It is 
not so persistent a seam as those lying above it, but it is widely and 
favorably known as a furnace coai of great value. It lies in basins or 
troughs of somewhat limited extent, which seem to have been scooped 
out of the conglomerate rock and underlying Cuyahoga shale anterior 
to the deposition of the carboniferous accumulation from which the coal 
is derived. ees 

This coal is found in its best development in and around the village 
of Jackson, 40 to 90 feet below the surface. It was discovered in 1863 
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by a party of drillers who were boring for salt. A local shaft was put 
down to test the thickness and quality of the coal. It proved to be 4 
feet thick, to belong to the dry-burning family of coals, and it soon 
attracted the attention of capitalists, among whom was the late Gov. 
David Tod, of Brier Hill, from whose farm the famous Brier Hill coal 
of the Mahoning Valley derives its name. Mr. A. 8S. Kyle, of Youngs- 
town, was one of the first to pronounce favorably upon the iron-making 
qualities of this coal. 

The Jackson Shaft coal extends through portions of Lick, Coal, 
Liberty, Scioto and Hamilton townships, in an irregular line, for a dis- 
tance of 15 or 16 miles, its width varying from } mile to 4 or 5 miles. 
It is disposed on a very irregular floor, and is frequently wanting where 
it is due. It is met above water level in each of the above townships, 
but is nowhere mined with vigor, except in the township of Lick, fin 
and around the village of Jackson, the county seat. 

There are 6 mines in operation in Jackson, all shafts or slopes, 
varying from 40 to 90 feet in depth. The coal varies from 3 to 4 feet 
in thickness, and is mainly used in the blast furnaces of the district. 
Four of the mines have blast furnaces erected in connection with the 
shafts, and the coal from two of these mines is delivered directly from 
the shaft into the furnace stock-house. ‘Two mines rely exclusively on 
shipping for trade. The following are the names .of the mines, together 
with the names of the operators of the same: 


Name of Mine. Name of Company. 
Star Shalti.cits.cesceiss iiwssessosovestetoecccstoectteets Star Furnace Co. 
Huron: Shafts. ...22 cect ieciie cee ace oec tooms ee ewers Huron;Furnace Co. 
MISO) OVKS) SV ATEN AF G60566500000006000000600000000500 OUCH OCOKIODOOS: Tropic Iron Co. 
Globe Slopeé..c.ccctesuscecsscckeacsseascsoosegssstionsensiecses Globe Iron Co. 
TEGAN SHO) 88 5506000000000000000 000880006008. 0ENIID 0385000000000 Kyle, Shotts & Co. 
HurekaShiatticscccccsccstodecse conc casein conc euceomieeeuens J. A. Long & Co. 


The four blast furnaces at Jackson, which draw their fuel from the 
Jackson Shaft coal, are: 
The Star Furnace, supplied from the Star shaft. 
The Huron Furnace, supplied from the Huron shaft. 
The Fulton Furnace, supplied from the Globe slope. 
The Tropic Furnace, supplied from the Tropic shaft. 
The Kyle slope and Eureka shaft ship along the line of the Ohio 
Southern Railroad, reaching out to Toledo, Dayton, Springfield and 
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other markets. J. A. Long & Co. also send part of the product of their 
mine, the Eureka, to Ironton, for furnace use. 

The first furnace built at Jackson, called the “Orange,” was erected 
in 1863. This furnace has not been in blast during the past 10 years, 
but is still standing. 

The Star Furnace, which was erected in 1866, is one of the most 
successful of the county. Last year it made a fraction less than 7,000 
tons of metal, the daily product of the furnace, when running, being 
about 21 tons. The average amount of coal used daily was 1,460 
bushels, or 58 and }2 tons, besides about 4 of Connellsville coke. This 
represents the daily output of screened coal of the mine, none being 
shipped to market. 

The Star shaft is 50 feet deep; the coal varies from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, receding below 3 feet on the hills in the mine. The coal is a 
homogeneous mass. The mine makes a little fire-damp, and has done so 
ever since it was opened. 

Owing to the irregular floor of the coal seam, systematic mining 
cannot always be followed, the hills and hollows encountered perplexing 
the mining engineer. Four pumps are used in the Star mine to drain 
the workings of water, the aggregate capacity of which is 500 gallons 
per minute, and they are all run day and night. The size of the shaft 
is 8x16 feet, divided into three compartments, two for hoisting and one 
for pumping and for the ingress and egress of the miners in case of 
accident. 

The Tropic mine of the Tropic Iron Co. was formerly located along 
side the blast furnace, but in December, 1879, the workings were inun- 
dated with water, the roof having given way in a room driven directly 
under Salt Creek. The water was pumped out, and the fallen area 
filled with clay and furnace cinder. In 1880 the roof again gave way 
under Salt Creek, and the workings were again filled up. The mine 
was a second time pumped dry, and the course of the creek changed, 
but the proprietors,: dreading accident, abandoned the workings alto- 
gether in 1882, and located a new shaft ¢ of a mile east from dangerous 
excavation. The Tropic Iron Co., in thus voluntarily abandoning a 
dangerous mine rather than run the risk of sacrificing human life by an 
inundation of water, is deserving of special mention. Such disinterested- 
ness is rare indeed. 

This new shaft is 93 feet deep. The workings make fire-damp, 
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though not copiously. The coal is of the same quality and thickness 
as that of the Star mine, and the floor promises to be equally irregular. 
This mine also discharges a little fire-damp. 

A switch has been built to the new shaft from the Horse Creek 
branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, and the mine and furnace are 
thus connected by railway. | 

Raw coal is used in the Tropic Furnace in the reduction of ore, 4 
tons of coal being required on an average for every ton of iron made. 
This mine produces coal for the use of the furnace only, the daily pro- 
duct of the mine being 70 tons on the average. 

The Fulton Furnace, erected in 1868, is owned by the Globe Iron 
Company, and receives its supply of coal from the Globe slope, situate 
half a mile distant. This slope, which was sunk in 1865, hada blast 
furnace built in connection with the mine, but in 1876 the furnace was 
burned down and was never rebuilt, and the output of the mine has 
ever since been used for the supply of the Fulton furnace. The coal 
is hauled from the mine to the furnace by teams. None of the coal is 
shipped. 

The workings of the Globe mine are irregularly laid out, owing to 
the depressions and hills which forbid the adoption of symmetrical or 
systematic plans. The coal falls below three feet on the hills, and 
recedes to 4 feet in the swamp of the mine. 

The Huron shaft, which was sunk in 1875, supplies the Huron 
furnace with fuel. The furnace and shaft were finished at the same 
time; the depth of the shaft is 70 feet ; the coal is of the same general 
quality and thickness as the mines already mentioned. No coal is 
shipped from this mine, it being used exclusively in the furnace. The 
workings of the coal mines are suspended much of the time. 

The two shipping mines, the Eureka shaft and the Kyle slope, do 
not rely on any of the blast furnaces of the county for a market. The 
capacity of these mines is about 150 tons per day, but they could readily 
be raised to a capacity of 250 or 300 tons if the necessities of the coal 
trade required it. The coal in each mine is good, of the average thick- 
ness of the district ; it mines in larger masses; it is of inviting appear- 
ance, and as a furnace fuel, of good quality, but as a shipping coal the 
demand for this seam is limited. It contains too large a per cent. 
of ash to make it a favorite for house fuel or for the generation of steam 
so long as the finer grade of the Wellston or Coalton bed can be had at 
the same price. 
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Along the line of the Ohio Southern Railroad, two and one-half 
miles west of Jackson, several mines have been opened in this coal for 
shipping purposes, but they have been at best but feebly operated. The 
coal rises above the valley, and is accessible by drift mining. Its 
average thickness is a little over three feet. 

The composition of the Shaft coal in Kyle, Shotts and Co.’s mine 
is shown in the accompanying analysis, made for the Survey by Profes- 
sor Lord. The samples were taken by Mr. C. N. Brown from the loaded 


cars at the mine. 


Jackson Shaft Coal (Lord). 


Moisture ......... s0000200v00000009040 0000000000090040000000000003000000099000000000000 000006 8.57 
Volatile combustible matter ............c0..sce0eee BORIS 6 DLE SOS A? . 2 AYES 32.70 
Hixedecanbonienscccccssdecsssecesele VEE NEEL SEARS HE TEENIE, BESTA: 8 99 Lisl oD 55.43 
INE V8) acc 5cbdeuOGOSHACe NOB. AOREOSTE ESRC O EERO CE RENE tnt, ERT BOnE piss DUE HTS 14 + nT Cae 3.30 

ANGTHIM| Secceocisic AG eI Se Po A a te a Ee a 100.00 
Silpo lense nee SMnG Sea Pench aoa Ahl ana coaAuaihasnnan tie? Sah UKMREL cere vetits ss os 0.47 


These figures represent the seam at its best and mark a coal of the 
highest grade. ‘The only drawback consists in the high percentage ot 
water, which is one of the characteristics of the coal. 


The Coalton or Wellston Field.—Jackson Hill Coal. 


The Wellston or Coalton coal was discovered in 1872 by the Hon. 
H. 8S. Bundy, of Wellston. He was drilling for the Jackson Shaft coal 
at the time, and was under the impression that it was this seam he had 
discovered, a view shared by all the practical men of the region. This 
coal is present in the hills surrounding the village of Jackson, but is 
quite thin, measuring from 20 to 30 inches. In its progress north and 
east, it gains in thickness till at Wellston, 7 miles north-east of Jack- 
son, it rises to 4 feet. It proved, like the Jackson Shaft coal, to belong 
to the same family, being dry and open-burning, and adapted for furnace 
use as it comes from the miner’s pick. So well assured were the prac- 
tical furnace men of this region in regard to the quality and open- 
burning character of this coal, that the Milton Furnace and Coal Com- 
pany erected their stone coal furnace at Wellston before any practical 
test of the coal was made. 

The Wellston seam extends through the same townships as the 
Jackson Shaft coal, but covers a greatly larger area, though it is not 
always met of mineable thickness. The floor of the seam is compara- 
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tively level, though arches are occasionally encountered in mining which 
rise to 25 and 30 feet in height. The coal gradually loses in thickness 
in ascending these subterranean hills, but it bravely holds on and dips 
to its normal level without break or want in its continuity. 

This seam is due in the hills surrounding the village of Jackson 
150 feet above the Shaft coal. Itis 2 to 2$ feet in thickness, and 
is mined for local consumption only. As a house fuel it is greatly 
superior to the Shaft coal. At Coalton, 4 miles north of Jackson, its 
average thickness is three feet; at Wellston, 4 miles east of Coalton, it 
is 4 feet thick. ? ) 

A branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, known as the Horse 
Creek branch, extends from Jackson to Wellston, passing up Horse 
Creek to Coalton in a northerly course, thence changing to the east along 
Pigeon Creek. The Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway inter- 
sects the Ohio Southern at Coalton, thence runs along side of the Ohio 
Southern to Glen Roy, two miles east of Coalton. At Glen Roy, the 
roads diverge, the T. C. & St. L. curving southward. They again con- 
verge a mile south of Wellston on the Portsmouth branch of the Cin- 
cinnati, Washington and Baltimore Railroad. A branch of the T. C. 
& St. L. extends from the Wellston to Buckeye Furnace and to the 
cannel coal mines on Coal Run, in Milton township. 

The seat of the coal mining industry of Jackson county is located 
on the Horse Creek branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, between 
Jackson and Wellston, and on the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
road between Coalton and Wellston. ; 

On the Horse Creek road, between Jackson and Coalton, there are 
five different branches or switches on which mines are opened on the 
Coalton coal, namely, the Price branch, the Springfield branch, and the 
Eagle branch, situate on the west side of the road, and the Chapman 
branch and Ada branch on the east side of the road. These branch 
roads extend up the ravines which open into Horse Creek, and range 
from 300 yards to one mile in length. The following are the names of 
the mines and names of operators of the same on the respective 


branches: 
West Side.—Price Branch—3 Mines. 
Name of Mine. oe Name of Operator. 
Newport: Mines &. . sens... eee meee eee Newport Coal Co. 
Price Mine .................0. BMAD SE SORE BONE On Oe: Price Bros. — 


Carr Mie! sis5 Seek cee eee eee Jas. S. Carr. 
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Springfield Branch—4 Mines, 


Woivelyp Miner iectstvencieeeecestser sedecstategehbessteace John C, Evans. 
Wirth Mind @ eos ica ks sc seaatectee tee oie asuss ste see tes Sas sas Mohler & Kissinger. 
Springfield’ Mines. wiceo.atesreiececlsenses vests cece ses Springfield Coal Co. 
IOTEStUMIN Cort soss tesa sceksdesectsicscecaecarsedssesesctones —- 

= Chapmants’ Min@sc5sccs82 cit wrncccersncecectesiesdetseseet H. L. Chapman. — 


Eagle Mine ......... PAHs Ca SnCac ECS CEE CREE ecocuccac rose Ears Eagle Coal Co. 


East Side.—Chapman Branch—1 Mine. 
Clrapmaamy Miner ele rcccecesa es ceccsseccse tameny ones es ss H. L. Chapman. 


PAC AM IVI CM ceee. re ok s'saciesis ssn sees oststlews cepeioesoet on efase Hall Coal Co. 

PSHOIDD WW BHNGs4a646.084600000000000008965068005 000000560000 86005C Mohler & Kissinger. 
WVAISOMES] ODO terccsie.tesnrcecarcocsorarsicwcsh sa ccictslaces aes — 
rv ArawlVT Stee eesecheesesecsciecesvesecestscces tsecs sts Drew & Wasson. 
WAV THT ASS TSH} DG.94060000000050002000050056 000086 5000005000 McKitrick Bros. 
EMUIRCUS hALt mene: ceases cessor closessircv'ocesseleoemesed woe ase Hurd Coal Co. 


All the mines opened in the Price, Springfield, EHagle and Chap- 
man branches are drift or level-free mines. On the Ada branch the 
Ada mine only is level-free. Of the other 5 mines 4 are slopes, and 
one, the Hurd, is a perpendicular shaft. | 

The coal is nowhere on this branch more than 30 feet below the 
surface. . 

The average thickness of the coal on these branches is about 
33 inches; the thinnest coal being found, as a rule, to the south and 
west of the belt. As the coal loses in height it seems to gain in 
quality. 

At Coalton, the point where the Ohio Southern and Toledo, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis railroads meet, nine different firms are mining 
coal, some of whom have 2 or 3 openings in operation. South and 
west of the village the coal is above drainage, but half a mile west, 
on Pigeon Creek, it plunges under the valley where the old Hamden 
road crosses the railroad. Last of this point all the mines opened in 
the Coalton or Wellston coal in the county are reached by shaft 
mining. 

The following are the names of mines and operators in the Coal- 
ton district: 


*This mine is on the main branch. 
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Coalton Mines. 


Wilsons pMimein arose ieconesetcluonsttesece seertoeseeetes John Hippel. 
Hall susNowl sari dydite niiefcccocsssaens.ctcecisessienons eco te John Hall. 
Morgan & Jones, Nos. 1, 2 and B .............60-..s000seeee Morgan & Jones. 
Kelleye Mime rir oitctesncocnyecsccstsccsssuscecssdomsonsuccconesicsecs Kelley Coal Co. 
'Westernyettt a decticccteercs waters en eee ..... Western Coal Co. 
Sterling’ ..2.s Lede eecsaldesee sess oe achaeeseneepeasmenatoee cates Sterling Coal Co. 
Southernt(OhiowWandi2ere..ecce eter Taots 8. O. C. & I. Co. 
Garfieldy Mine: cesieh oc ossten sceee ove teen un teeceosestteceece .. Garfield Coal Co. 
Cannel ‘(Bank iio. co.cc cccchesosoecennetice, @oenesacoenonnmees Adam Scott. 


The Cannel mine, as its name indicates, is opened in cannel coal. 
The cannel appears here as a local deposit of only a few acres in 
extent. Itis the Coalton seam, locally replaced by a formation of 
cannel. Sometimes the whole seam appears as cannel, but generally 
the lower part of the bed retains its bituminous character, about one- 
half being cannel and one-half ordinary Coalton coal. On the opposite 
side of Pigeon Creek and in the mines opened above and below the 
cannel bank, the cannel is absent. 

A mile north-east, however, the cannel comes in again and spreads 
itself over an area of several square miles, but it is, so far as known, 
of very inferior quality, being in fact nothing more than bituminous 
shale. A foot of the lower part of the seam is, however, bituminous 
coal of good quality. 

The average thickness of the Coalton mines is a little less than 
three feet ; occasionally the seam swells to four feet, and sometimes it 
recedes considerably below three feet. 

At Glen Roy, two miles east of Coalton, the point where the two 
railroads diverge, 3 mines are opened and another will be sunk during 
‘the summer. The mines now in operation are: 


Stan dard: f ccessees eee peenad Navan eee ceo Standard Coal Co. 
1 Dias) 00%: BAR eeeNRep ea AM nice isl GA amare MPame este treme tie none Emma Coal Co. 
Acorn. 302 fb. Be Ee BE ROD, Jones Coal Co. 


These are all shafts, varying from 50 to 80 feet in depth. The 
height of seam in the Glen Roy mines varies from 3 to 33 feet. The 
coal is well under cover in this field, and is nowhere cut out oy ravines. 

Two miles north of Glen Roy the seam runs into a bastard cannel 
or bituminous shale, and two or three miles south it seems to be re- 
placed by the same material near the village of Berlin. A mile or so 
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south of Berlin, it recovers itself again, having been found of good 
mineable height in a hole bored on the lands of Samuel McShee on the 
Ironton branch of the T. C. & St. L. R’y. Itis here 117 feet below 
the surface, and was reported to exceed 4 feet in height. 

There are 10 mines in the Wellston district, viz. : 


Name of Mine. _ Name of Operator. 
WVCLIStOTMRINO selenite, elecetuee eee tetas Wellston Coal & Iron Co. 
IVC IS LOMABINO SIS 855% sic vee ns seowinceceeiaces sate Wellston Coal & Iron Co. 
IMIG TOMER erste save oncccse cs ewabes@ecssetoeo satis Milton Furnace & Coal Co. 
SI ZAWYA encatece Seecthin dccdeaecieaasaota seen Eliza Furnace Co. 

INO MB esc rhea ees hess sleeeTedee, WARE. CAIN Bao. Southern Ohio Coal & Iron Co. 
OTIC A EIT coasoncooORcBoG Oo SBE Sa Be Eons EASE ERC ccr Theo. Fluhart & Co. 
Meadow Run ....... tees ge >eeeyn-cacesevnasane Meadow Run Coal Co. 
WOMe ieee rccngnc secs te sciiceirisces tsepatinesicnsiccecs Cin. Consol. Coal Mining Co. 
Center Valley eee. osiecscttsses ecsesseseeenes Drew & Wasson. 

IMAtrnoaraye CALLE cetelte shke seweh aha tedivelee see Murphin & Co. 


The above are all shaft mines, varying from 50 to 100 feet in 
depth. The coal is of an average thickness of three feet nine inches, 
occasionally falling to three and one-half feet and rising to four and 
one-half feet. The most easterly mines contain the thickest coal. 

The Wellston Coal and Iron Co., the Milton Furnace and Coal 
Co. and the Eliza Furnace Co. have blast furnaces along side of their 
mines, which receive their supply of coal from this seam. ‘The 
Wellston Coal and Iron Co. have two blast furnaces, both located at 
their Number 1 shaft. These mines, in addition to furnishing coal for 
their respective furnaces, ship considerable coal over the Ohio Southern 
and the Cincinnati, Toledo and St. Louis Railroads. All the other 
mines of the district rely exclusively upon shipping. 

All the coal of the Wellston or Coalton district, in which there 
are 41 mines in operation, is drawn from the same vein. ‘The coal is 
remarkably uniform in character and thickness. As will be observed, 
in following the line of mines from Jackson to Wellston, the seam 
gradually gains in height, rising from 23 at Jackson to 4 feet at 
Wellston. At the south-west end of the region the coal is noted for 
the small amount of ash it contains—frequently less than 2 per cent. 
of the whole. To the north and east, as the coal thickens, the amount 
of ash increases to 5 and 6 per cent. 

The seam is a homogeneous mass, and is met under a firm cover of 
blue shale which forms an excellent roof, and is underlain with a soft, 
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fire-clay floor. West of Wellston the roof shale is replaced by a mas- 
sive bed of sandstone over a considerable area; and at the Murphin 
mine the sandrock has cut down into the coal, forming a horseback. 
With the exception of this fault, which is merely local, no other mining 
trouble has yet been encountered in the region. 

This coal, like the Jackson Shaft coal, belongs to the family of 
open-burning or furnace coals. It is, however, of a rather tender 
nature, and is not fitted to bear a heavy burden in the furnace. In the 
process of mining, fully two-fifths of the coal is converted into nut and 
slack. This large per cent. of nut and slack, however, is not all made 
by reason of the tender nature of the coal, part of it being the result of 
the unskillful manner in which the seam is mined. The operators of 
the region exercise no concern in regard to the practical skill of their 
miners, in employing them, as the nut coal, for which the miner is paid 
nothing, is of nearly equal value in market to the lump coal. It is to 
the miner’s interest to make as much round or lump coal as possible, as 
he is paid for lump only, but unskillful workmen never succeed in turn- 
ing out as large round coal as the trained miner, accustomed to under- 
ground life from early boyhood. Of late years the art of digging coal 
has degenerated in Ohio, more reliance being placed upon blasting- 
powder than formerly. Coal is often blasted out of the solid and shat- 
tered into small, in a reckless and shameless manner, without any cause 
save that of the carelessness of the miner. 

The aggregate annual capacity of the mines of the county is 
1,200,000 tons; the product of the mines for 1883 has been estimated 
at a little over 400,000 tons. During the summer months there is a 
great falling off ia the trade. 

This coal has been rapidly finding a market in competition with 
our best Ohio and Pennsylvania coals in all the great coalless regions, 
west and north. Last year it was successfully introduced on the lake 
(Erie) as a steam coal, 30,000 tons being used for this purpose; during 
the present year the lake trade will double that of 1883. 

At several of the mines three grades of coal are made, viz., lump, nut 
and pea. The size of the screens is: for lump coal, 13 inches space 
between screen bars; for nut coal, } inch between screen bars; the pea 
coal is made by screening the refuse or slack, which is raised into a 
revolving circular screen by a self-loading elevator and sifted of fine or 
dust coal, the fine coal falling back to the ground, whence it is hauled 
away as refuse. 3 
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As the coal seam is remarkably free from impurities of every kind, 
the nut and pea coal of this county has no superior and perhaps no equal 
in Ohio or adjoining States. 

The composition of the Wellston coal is shown in the following 
analysis made for the Survey by Professor Lord. The sampling was 
done in all instances by Mr. C. N. Brown: 


Analysis of Wellston or Coalton Coal (Lord). 
1. Wellston Coal and Iron Co., shaft No. 2. 
2. Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Co., Coalton. 
3. H. L. Chapman’s New Mine, Section 9, Lick township. 


1 2. 3 
IWIOIS GUC eae ee Soe cate cnciue edo oaee edn cols Ghboeore cow macels neds 8.57 7.46 8.89 
Volatile combustible matter ...............cc0sccceeveccseees 36.40 36.40 34.03 
IDB CeVG lh GHW OTOL conbdboos noDodobaD Deb CBn BoC COCR REL EEA Somn ST Cee Paes 51.39 54.97 52.60 
IN ETO. cixacon cacseG Sty BAGSAE Hae HEE Oe II ae intr tel Cs RRnT ne a 3.64 1.17 4,48 
Tasch a ea a nea 100.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 
Sunlipolatngemecnaaces terme nese cat onic cesentacansieenselasesen’ecdiee 0.61 0.68 0.96 


It will be seen that the high reputation of the Wellston coal is 
fully justified by the results of chemical analysis. 


The Manner of Mining. 


The mine shafts of the county are rectangular in shape; they are 
generally made 8x16 feet. None of the shafts exceed 100 feet in depth ; 
the cost of sinking does not usually exceed twelve dollars per foot. 
The drift or clay material down to rock or shale is timbered with plank 
three to six inches thick, laid skin-tight. The underlying walls of rock 
or shale stand in place without support. 

The horse-gin is generally used for hoisting the debris of the shaft ; 
little water is encountered, and with three good workmen in the pit at 
once, in shifts of eight hours, an average of 3 feet in 24 hours can he 
excavated. Greater headway is made in slate than in sandrock, as the 
former blasts better, and the sides of the shaft are more easily dressed. 
After the coal is reached, subterranean work is suspended until the’ 
hoisting machinery is raised. The shaft frame is made of 10-inch tim- 
bers, 32 to 36 feet in height; it consists of 4 timbers, planted one at each 
corner of the shaft; the landing for delivery of the loaded cars is made 
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22 to 23 feet above the mouth of the pit; the pulley wheels are placed 
on top of the frame; the tipple is 27 to 35 feet from the landing; the 
hoisting engine is usually set on the side of the shaft opposite the tipple 
within 10 feet of the shaft mouth; sometimes it is located at the end of 
the shaft. 

A great variety of hoisting engines is used. Double engines are 
preferred to single ones. Crane Brothers’ hoist and safety cage is, 
perhaps, the best and safest. A single flue boiler suffices for the 
generation of steam to do the hoisting and pumping. All the pits have 
double hoisting compartments; a loaded car being raised on one side 
as an empty one is lowered on the other side. The hoisting compart- 
ments occupy 12 feet of breadth, leaving 4 feet, which is set apart for 
pumping water and frequently for an upcast ventilating compartment, 
the exhaust steam from the steam pump at the bottom of the shaft rare- 
fying and giving motion to the upward current. The engine house, 
shaft and dump house are enclosed under the building. A hopper set 
of weigh scales is placed at the end of the screen, and the lump coal in 
passing over the coal is caught in the hopper and weighed before it is 
delivered into the railway flats. | 

None of the shaft mines, except the Corse slope of the Southern 
Ohio Coal and Iron Co., have costly or elaborate machinery or other 
arrangements for lifting and dumping coal. Ten thousand (10,000) 
dollars will fully equip a mine, including the cost of sinking, as mines 
are operated in Jackson county. 

The weight of loads raised through the shaft is from 1,000 to 
1,800 pounds. Three hundred tons per day, at the best regulated shaft 
mines, constitute the shipping capacity of lump coal. 

The slope mine of the Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Co., which 
has very costly and elaborate arrangements for handling coal, has a 
capacity of 600 tons per day. 

Two plans are followed in working the mine, one by driving 
double entries, and the other by driving single entries. Only those 
mines in which the height of coal reaches 4 feet, work by the double 
entry plan, and not all of them do so. The new mine of the Wellston 
Coal and Iron Co., the Corse mine of the 8. O. C. & I. Co., Fluhart’s 
mine, the Center Valley mine and part of the workings of the Milton 
Furnace mine, all in the Wellston district, work by double entries. 
The parallel entries, each 8 feet wide, have a pillar 3 to 4 yards in 
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width left between them, which is cut through every 40 yards or less 
for air. The rooms are driven 70 to 80 yards, and extend both north 
and south, meeting in the middle. They are made 8 yards wide, a 
pillar of 3 to 4 yards being left between them for the support of the 
superincumbent strata. Break-throughs are made between rooms at 
intervals of 25 to 30 yards. 

In the Coalton district, instead of driving double entries, one 
wide entry is made, and the material which is shot out of the roof to 
make height for the hauling roads, is built up on one side of the track, 
leaving a hollow space next the pillar to serve as an air-course. By 
this plan a saving is had in entry driving, and the air is made to play 
along the entry face at all times. Asa temporary expedient this plan 
does very well, but after a few months the loose building of shale 
begins to settle and the air to leak. 

Where single entries are driven, doors are placed at the mouths 
of rooms and break-throughs made between runs as soon as they are 
turned, for the purpose of getting forward air. ‘These doors are never 
air-tight at best; they are frequently left open by the carelessness of 
the miners themselves, and bad air is found at the working faces of 
the mine. 

The system of working with double entries, if systematic per- 
fection in ventilation be desired, is greatly to be preferred over single 
entry work; but the latter method is cheaper than the former, and 
economy in mining has too often the first claim upon the managers of 
mines, as against the health and comfort of the miners. 

In the majority of the mines of Jackson county, the undermining 
or huling is made on the top of the coal. This part of the seam is 
tender and friable, and is more rapidly cut than the bottom part of the 
bed, which in many of the miners’ working places is a hard, unyield- 
ing bone coal. The undermining is made four to five feet deep, and 
powder does the rest; powder, in fact, is too often used to do the 
undermining also; though always unwisely. Three shots are ordinarily 
required to a room of 8 yards in width—one center and two rib shots. 

In the four-foot coal mines, mules enter the rooms and haul away 
the coal. Where the seam is less than four feet, pushers, consisting of 
active young men, are employed to push the loaded cars from the 
room faces to the hauling roads, on the entries. These hauling roads 
are made four-and-a-half to five feet in height above the rail, a foot or 
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so of the roof being blasted out for this purpose. The roof in the 
rooms is never ripped, no matter how low the coal may be. A mule 
takes 4 to 6 loaded cars with ease along a well-laid and properly graded 
track. ‘ One of these animals, four-and-a-half feet high, will haul 20 
tons per day over roads a mile in length. A pusher will push 12 to 
15 tons, the amount of coal moved depending on the distance from the 
working faces of the miners to the hauling roads of the mules. 

The main roads of mines are laid with “T” iron, 8 and 12 
pounds to the yard, the 8-pound rail being chiefly used in the yard 
coal mines and the 12-pound rail in the four-foot mines. Wooden 
rails are used in all the rooms; they are often made of scantling, 2x4 
inches, laid flat ways and nailed down on cross-ties, 1x6 inches, made 
of oak plank. 

The width of the track varies from 2 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 3 inches, 
according to the taste of managers. 

The miners in the Coalton district are paid 5 cents per ton more 
for digging than in the Wellston district and at Jackson, the price in 
the latter districts being the same as that of the great iron region of the 
Hocking Valley. ‘The prices ruling during the past two years at 
Wellston were 80 cents in winter and 70 cents in summer. An average 
of 22 cents per ton in addition to the price of digging is required for 
the payment of day men, that is, haulers, pushers, tracklayers, dumpers, 
weighmaster, etc., etc. 


SECTION III.—MINES OF JACKSON COUNTY ABOVE THE HORIZON OF 
THE WELLSTON COAL. 


By EpWARD ORTON. 


The Jackson and Wellston coal fields having been treated in a 
separate section, it would require but few lines to describe the remaining 
mines of the county, if only those were considered that contribute to 
the general market, but the policy already adopted will be continued 
here, and a brief review will be made of the apparent possibilities of 
the field, as well as of its actual and very feeble present development. 

The seams which are found in the county have been already 
enumerated on page 994, and, in the account of Vinton county, all 
those that are of workable volume have been briefly characterized. 
The description of the Vinton county seams applies with but few 
changes to the seam of Jackson county. | 
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The numerous blast furnaces of the county have brought it about 
that the seams of ore are much more widely worked and much better 
known than the coal seams. The former therefore dominate the sections, 
and the measurements are commonly made from them. 

Two ore seams in particular constitute the chief guides for inves- 
tigation as well as the chief bases for measurement, viz., the limestone 
ore carried by the Ferriferous limestone, and the Franklin or Big Red 
Block ore, which lies about 100 feet below it. The order of the coals 
is as follows: 


(Above) 120-150 ft., Upper Freeport coal, No. 7. 
65-90 ft., Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a. 
35-70 ft., Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6. 
10-20 ft., Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5. 


Ferriferous LInmestone Ore. 


(Below) 0-15 ft., Clarion (Upper) coal. 
30-50 ft., Brookville coal, No. 4. 
Interval, 100-120 feet. 


Franklin Block Ore. 


(Above) 10-20 ft , Tionesta coal, No. 36. 
(Below) 0-20 ft., Upper Mercer coal, No. 3a. 
40-60 ft., Lower Mercer cal, No. 3. 


Two or three measured sections are here inserted to illustrate the 
geology of their general districts. 

There are a number of elements well shown in the immediate 
vicinity of Madison Furnace. The order isas follows: 


Coal blossom and clay, Lower Freeport, No. 6a. 


Sandstone, soft, yellow, massive, Freeport............sececeseeoeee 17 feet. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning, 12 to 14 inches, No. 6..............0..0005 556000006 Luss 

White clay and sandy shales with kidneys of ore............... Gi 
Coal, Lower Kittanning, No. 5, 12 to 32 inches.............cse0-seseeseseeees eee 

\WV oti GE, CIE RIMES) 500000005 000000000 600000 300500000 003600000000000005 0 


Ferriferous limestone, with its ore. 
Coal, Clarion, 3 to 5 feet, below limestone. 

Hecla sandstone, massive and constant. 

(Furnace cut out of solid rock). 


At Keystone Furnace the following section was obtained : 


Sandstone, 20 feet, seen. 
‘Coal blossom (Brush Creek, No. 3) .........0008 RS MRS ERA ci oy 233 ft. 
Interval, not seen. 


65 G. 
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Ore; bench)ismiallt. 423.22. eee ee JE RES secevce 190 ft. 
Red clay. i itsckaes cu seere enous seen aisle of ote Rush e sieajnise smegoeee mee seeces 10 ft. 
White; clayic.s..ccsc. canton soarcrn aces enone Sicacensureesmace tact watentee 10 ft. 

Bui limestonel (MugwaylOney)) meets ea eee eee nen nen ee 160 ft. 
Interval, not seen. 

Ore bench and buff limestone .............. dee eee TERRES, es cea 140 ft. 
Upper Freeport horizon. 3 

Sandstone, massive, Upper Freeport, 50 ft. thick...........cseessccsseceseones 94 ft. 

Coal) Lower Bree port; 6a, 220, cacteerse sce eter cee eee a 90 ft. 


Interval, not seen. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning, No. 6. 
Clay and shale, 


Sandstone smassiyemeontee int iniclqnesssscamstcceeesheccneeeeenceeseeee rere nena 30 ft. 

Coal, Lower Kittanning, No. 5 (24 feet)..............ccecceeveenee covcccerccenses 27 ft. 
Clay and shale. 

Ferriferous:limestome ‘js. .Seesen tas eee octet chose Se tones tee cee eee en eee O ft. 


Coal, Clarion. 
Sandstone, Hecla, out of which furnace is cut. 
Brookville coal, 23 feet, 50 feet below limestone. 


The two lower seams of the list of coals above given are not known 
to have any economic value in Jackson county. The Lower Mercer 
coal is scarcely more than a mark, especially from the central portions 
of the county southward, and the Upper Mercer, though fairly per- 
sistent, seldom reaches a thickness of more than 16 inches. 

The 38rd, 4th and 5th seams of the list, viz., the Tionesta, Brook- 
ville and Clarion seams are of great value here as in Vinton county. 
Of the seams above the Ferriferous limestone, the 2nd and 4th are 
those of which present account is mainly taken. The Lower Kittanning 
coal, however, often reaches mineable proportions, especially in the 
southern part of the county. 7 
The Lower Freeport is also worked in a few farmers’ banks. 


The Upper Freeport Coal. 


Not much more can be said as to the actual development of 
the Upper Freeport coal, but its possibilities seem greater. Lying 
high in the scale, it holds but small areas in the county, being found 
only in the hills of Bloomfield and Madison townships. It is here 
known by various local names, as for example, the Lucas coal and the 
Ferry coal. The latter is found in Section 23, Bloomfield, with a 
thickness of 5 feet 2 inches. It is not certain that this seam belongs 
to this horizon, but the probabilities are in favor of this reference. 
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As to the Lucas coal, Mr. Roy describes it as a homogeneous bed, 
varying from four to six feet in thickness, melting in burning and thus 
making a hollow fire. It is a bright coal, of excellent appearance, and 
certainly deserves more attention than it has yet received. This seam, 
as will be borne in mind, is everywhere found in local basins, some of 
which constitute very valuable coal fields of themselves. Such a basin, 
as yet undeveloped, is known to exist in Gallia county, in the vicinity 
of Waterloo, and the well-known Bayley’s Run seam, of Athens 
county, occupies another basin. A considerable area of coal, as thick 
and good as the Ferry and the Lucas banks, would add largely to the 
value of this field. The region in which it is to be looked for is some- 
what inaccessible, and has not as yet received even the ordinary 
development of a country coal field. : 

The Lower Freeport seam, which ranges from 60 to 90 feet 
above the Ferriferous limestone, does not, so far as known, exhibit 
promise of supporting mines. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal. 


The Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6, of Newberry, is known 
in Jackson county by its southern name, viz., the Sheridan coal. 

It is also known as the Washington Furnace seam. It les 35 
to 60 feet above the Ferriferous limestone. It is almost everywhere 
present, but its thickness often falls below fairly mineable proportions. 
It has as little value in Jackson county as in any county of the State 
that is traversed by it. It generally consists here of two benches, 
separated by a foot of fire-clay. This mark is characteristic for this 
region, as was first pointed out by the late Dr. L. W. Baker, to whose 
investigations a large part of our knowledge of this field is due. The 
benches of the coal seem to represent the middle and upper benches 
of the Nelsonville and Carbondale seam, the lower bench having en- 
tirely disappeared. Generally, the upper bench is not marketable 
coal, and thus it often results that only the middle bench of the seam 
is taken out. The poor quality of the upper bench is altogether what 
_ would be expected from the character of the seam as.traced through a 
half dozen counties. The middle bench has a thickness ranging 
between 2 and 3 feet, and it is, in almost all instances, of excellent 
quality. . 

Mr. Roy furnishes a section taken on the Keystone Furnace lands 
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in Bloomfield township, in which a thickness of 6 feet is assigned to 
this seam. The section is an excellent one, and if fairly representing 
any large area, would ensure an excellent coal field. It is given below: 


(Shales: -s. cc ssesns sons csoneetcas (cases wense Monee een eran 4 teet. 
| Upper bench...... BAAS nh aiA AMAL On oy saa ae Ci 
M..K. coald; Bire-clayaspantingentieccsece cece sococeeeneee eee | Dia 
| Middle bench iar cmecctstsseteccscdeceeerca see nnene Sie 
| (Lower bench of seam wanting.) 
BOttoin, Cla Viescocccoaccocstessmeeee eon ee eee enn Saves 
SHal@icscurcotescancnsnaccusececscoccscmemenacecencertcemeres tires eee Ee Renn 3 & 
LEST TOTTUTT YE SFAGISTOTIG) 40540000000000000000060000000000 Sesuiecsceiccestecce 24 “ 
Upper bench... ....... RE SIGS tae etn 3 feet. 
LikKvicoalus Clay partin pisscitos: ccf. 4. 8 vss secu coasvatcousseccnents 0 “ 2 inches. 
ThOWe DENCH eh... Socticesecuceccece caer ener tee 1 hyseetts 
IBOttOma Clay ns cesadcreceesceceteesecatecensweteee Matsaccenbane nasties 13 “ 
SandsStONe n.csccscieteeesciesceceatasecseseeclesses taut Mates boeeee. ieaean ene toh 
Bire-Clavpasaeessticcatiees sce ai eaeaealustieekoceek mee orececeaee Seen BY ss 
ThIMESCON CONG sessecoas axbieid occ eo sceee ceded clawcoe te <mesee ene eee aemee eee anes 
Ferritervous limestone ci ccste cn ccck ovoecocuece cones ae ceonw aceon haeeceee (poe 
Black ‘Slate seisscsgecesseeeed an cecedessscocsecesevessaccescscet meee ee earn 13 “ 
( Upper benchinieiss.\0.2c5.ce secs eee asec 13 feet. 
|; Clay parting: & cc recoscces pense sec aneeets Orsi erde Byers 
Upper Clarion coal{ Middle bench......... Uaatee seadcecteetecse ts Ie nee 
[ePartin gi ocaccuusccnsccctcrcm ene eee ress One el ° 
(hower DeNnCh: 28 aee.ereecen eee 0 “ 10 4 
1BYeXA roy 0Cy (6) Eh iZoq neon obddbS Beonb6 Hododo0d 9644690 660403002500000800860000000 0066 Chios 


No other section has been reported in which the Sheridan seam 
shows a thickness of 6 feet in this county, but just beyond the county 
line, in Sections 18 and 19, Huntington township, Gallia county, two 
banks are open, about one mile apart, that show nearly the same thick- 
ness as that given, but the structure is seen to be different. 

These are known as the Deckard and Calhoun banks, respectively. 
The structure is as follows: 


Sandstone roof. 


Clay. (teehee Ja CoGhee also FELERD ae AERIAL RN ge aE OE SE 3 feet 
(ay: UR eRe OS SHAPER RCO COn NOOECOCHOSREBOD Ck De COdER EoD ic ocR ROG dcdod. OCOD dadgodsdd008000000 12 phe 
(OE Araeee Be eceGcn coc ee ccr once boo Ss ca eenCe cece cabuKs CoobuseguoGudcabdddod 60808 24 * 
COLO  seaenacono en ocbccbee a od038 COCBIIH Se 5000 GN Ca 0nOT HOEGOO FOSOdONIITIIIOGO0 660600000000 365. 


The Ferriferous limestone is exposed near Deckard’s bank, and the 
interval from top of limestone to top of coal is 63 feet. The section 


is as follows: 
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@oale= Sheridan: seam eee eee aes sks csee Secc ea 6 feet. 
@laysandeSlral meee .crtect ccwceck ciceda cencccnChececresase Geek's 
Sandstone—Kittanning ..............c0c0sceceecoeesssrsceees 281 
Coal—Neweastle seam—reported ...............sscececessceeeeee oe 3 “ inches. 
@laycan dy Shales wiv csc. tecssede oseta<sdevessceceteategentes 20) oe 


Ferriferous limestone—top of seam. 


The Lower Kittanning or Newcastle coal is preferred to the upper 
seam in this neighborhood. Wherever the limestone is found in this 
immediate district, it serves as a guide to the Kittanning coals, the lower 
of which is 15-25 feet above it, and the upper, 55 to 65 feet above. . 

The valley of Little Raccoon deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The facts given above would indicate that a coal 
field of at least moderate possibilities may be developed here. 

The seam is due in but three townships of the county, viz., in Mil- 
ton, Bloomtield and Madison. It is known to hold less than three feet 
of marketable coal throughout much of this territory, and sometimes it 
is but little more than a mark. This is especially true in the western 
part of Madison. It does not, therefore, seem probable that it can 
add much to the mineral wealth of the county, aside from the 
unusual development in the valley of the Little Raccoon Creek, 
already noticed. 

The Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, of the old scale, is locally known 
in these three last-named townships as the sandstone coal, deriving this 
designation from the fact that a massive sandrock almost everywhere 
covers it. A sandstone is also found below it in many instances, and 
now and then the coal appears as a streak in a sandstone ledge. This 
stratum extends from Jackson county to the Ohio Valley and beyond, 
making a conspicuous element in all sections, and being a prominent 
feature in the topography. In Jackson county it is locally a decided 
conglomerate. ‘This phase is well seen on Buckeye Furnace lands. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal. 


The lower coal is of much more value in this district than its com- 
panion seam, and it holds this character to the river. An unusual fact 
in connection with the seam is shown in this district. It is locally split 
into two coals, each having a thickness of 2 feet or more, and is sepa- 
rated by sandstone or sandy shales that attain a maximum of 8 or 10 
feet. This splitting of the seam can best be seen south of Jackson 
county, and will be described in the following chapter, but a few 
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examples may also be noticed in the vicinity of Keystone. Furnace. In 
Section 19, Huntington township, on the Deckard farm, already referred 
to, the blossoms of the seam are found 20 and 29 feet above the lime- 
stone. 

The present working of the seam is indicated below. In Sec- 
tion 11, Bloomfield, it is opened and shows a thickness of 4 to 4% feet, 
at a distance of 26 feet above the limestone. In Section 18, Hunting- 
ton, it is 42 to 48 inches thick, and 28 feet above the limestone. In 
Section 14, Bloomfield, it is reported 4 feet thick, and only 15 feet above 
the limestone. In Section 5, Madison, near the furnace, this seam is 
mined for local use. It is 32 inches thick, and 22 feet from the lime- 
stone. The seam generally consists of 2 benches, the upper one being 
much the thicker. At the last-named point, they are 24 and 8 inches, 
respectively. At other points the seam is found with a thickness of 12 
to 15 inches or even less. 

By these statements the general character and promise of this coal 
seam can be estimated. While nowhere likely to become a basis of 
large operations, there will doubtless be found basins that will repay 
mining and help out the production of the general field. 


The Clarion Coal (Upper). 


The limestone coal, which lies next below, is the steadiest seam of 
the series throughout the county, and is by far the largest single source 
of fuel after the Shaft coal and the Wellston seam. It has the same 
characteristics as in Vinton county, being in all respects as good a coal 
as is yielded by this horizon anywhere. It is found in Lick, Franklin 
Jefferson, Madison, Bloomfield and Milton townships. 

Several attempts have been made to mine it for shipment, but it is 
found that it cannot be sold at the same price as the Wellston coal in 
the same markets, and it cannot be mined andhandled for less. 

The last attempt to place it upon the market was made by the 
Southern Ohio Coal Company, who opened a mine at Downerdsville, on 
Rich Run, on the line of the T. C. & St. L. (narrow gauge) Railroad, 
in Milton township. The structure of the coal is shown in the appended | 
figure: | 

The coal could not be sold, and the mine was necessarily abandoned 
after a brief period. There is a great deal of coal sold in the markets 
of the State to-day that is in no respect superior to the limestone coal 
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BFiGURE CXAKAUMA 
SECTION OF LIMESTONE COAL 
AT RICH RUN MINE. 


lLiionestone Ore... Fes aoe 
=— 
¢ ; i 7 5 
Limestone____- in 
Hard hiack state ian 
eerily 
«| aera 
Coal Za peepee ee (Na noe RO ie , = 
g) > en a 18° 
Slateparting..f fai 
Coal, Tienes a a 2 ees Ra ye 


Took agian fae 


of Jackson county, but the trouble is that this must be sold by the side 
of and at about the same price as the Wellston coal, which is one of 
the most admirable fuels of the entire bituminous coal field. 

In Section 7, Madison, this seam is worked for local use. It shows 
the structure indicated below : 


Ferriferous limestone, making roof of coal, 6 feet. 


CO alleemree narescn Merce sec cai as ccusele ceceescaser canons scelssseenseccesees cs siveweseees 18 inches. 
PAT UUM Geer er en eettes contents tect ous ietercccecesncetcec se cueescneeter sdeueest 8 oe 

(OLSTA  etccocononcnoacun cco eChOS a ECE Sens scunen LOCUSTS en iat ene Rae na 17 3 
PAN DUN Pacaresnaiescuc et once nee sale acoee ieee sence pomninn ved tecmesenee see 2 iS 

Wal irerrre cee esos recon oe eves rose Vo seuenecdasbedoad uicta cen sesdonces dass Vewss 11 st 


A lower bench is also claimed for the seam at this point. 


The Brookville Coal. 


This seam is not worked at many points in Jackson county, but in 
the northern townships it is occasionally opened for local use. It is 
chiefly confined to Bloomfield and Milton. In both it is about 40 to 50 
feet below the limestone. It does not exceed 4 feet in thickness in any 
sections that have been reported, and it falls to 2 feet in some. At 
Keystone Furnace it is 23 feet thick. In Section 14, Bloomfield, it is 
3 to 3% feet thick. Considering its mineable character in Vinton 
county, it is a matter of surprise that the development of it in Jackson 

so scanty. Its place can be easily remembered, lying as it does close 
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under the Hecla sandstone, which is one of the main elements of the 
scale throughout this district. It is also known as being the first coal 
below the limestone coal. 


The Cannel Coal of Milton Township. 


The Tionesta seam, 36, of the old scale, is found as a cannel of fair 
quality in Milton township, and probably in some other townships of 
the county. One shipping mine has been opened in it, viz., Mine No. 5 of 
the Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Company. It is located on the Coal 


Run branch of the T. C. & St. L. Railway, in Section 15, Milton town- 
ship. The section is shown below: 


FLEGVARE SLY‘ 


STRUCTURE OF CANNEL COAL AT MINE 
N°, PATTERSON & CO. MILTON. TWP, 


Bline Shale... _- , 
Bituminous Coal_./\s ae 
Cannel, Stoty, rejected : 
CAR ICCB HL se 

Dak lay Shale_§ 


The seam ranges between 15 and 30 inches in thickness, so far as 
worked. Its quality seems well approved in market. 
It burns with a clear blaze, and does not leave an excessive amount 


of ash for a cannel coal. It is entirely free from flake and clinker. 
Its composition is shown below: 


Cannel Coal of Milton Township (Lord)—Sampled by C. N. Brown. 


MOISE Hodson ects Co bu esale eS S CS Se SEE Ue Ee ACES OA NEE SOG EERO ORO UNE On 2.32 
WG HDS Corrral OCOVE HONE) TAMENAREDE. 66.0000.00600805 -.00000000.000600060606 000000 000080 000002008 000 44.52 
Bix eds CarbOtiaccalede bs cece eee eae sree date SR aie A ELSES, Cas een 41.13 
U\-|  Seeaene ne  ere AP) ENR AER Ro UREN CTR DURE. AR a oe aL oo ORB boo bobo 12.03 

0 Fe; 0 ep tk Eu IRR ee Talis one wrk ae BE Pape Sik ARIE a as eS ea 000 100.00 
PREY DI REE? 4456054100900000600160009000800000s.945000.000000000008500000 4660600000000 0000000000000 0.84 


The mine was opened in 1882, but the work has never been carried 
on extensively. Four entries are now driven into the coal, so that the 
mine is able to meet all demands. The structure and surroundings of 

]: seam are as follows: 
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Sand rock. 
BUM MS lr aleetacncneme mm aceeet cee cca cide tec usebsieu cs sUbedewe en seuees 15-20 inches. 
JBC DVSTAHDOLUS (ORM Bc656 coddadonads oocsdopsocboaos Va ci citceahtes oll geavsoe merle: Ger} 
CWannel=—slaty—rej Cte” ..s...2sc.0.csecrcrcesscotolseoeeeebiiereee sincebseecenes Gre as 
CCOATITIVET Seas Cao co ORES EGE HESS SAREE SEA CCIGECION GACH eis Anne Ce ear rea Pi iN rary mo 15-30 “ 


Muddy shale. 


The miner attacks the seam in the 6 inches of bituminous coal 
that caps it. 

The position of the seam can be readily determined in most 
parts of the field by reference to the Big Red Block Ore, which is 
universally known. The cannel coal is the first seam above the ore, 
the interval between the two ranging from 10 to 30 feet. This brings 
it 65 to 75 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. In Vinton county, 
as will be remembered, a seam of large volume but of uncertain com- 
position is referred to this horizon, viz., the Newland coal, of Elk 
township. The horizon is fairly steady throughout the district so far 
as some sort of an attempt at coal-making is concerned, but scarcely 
another opening on it is reported in Jackson county. 


According to present knowledge, the Tionesta coal does not make 
an important addition to the mineral resources of Jackson county. 


SUMMARY. 


It is thus seen that four seams of coal are mined in shipping 
banks in Jackson county. They are as follows: the Shaft seam, 
the Wellston coal, the Cannel coal, the Limestone coal. 


The Shaft seam sujports two shipping banks at Jackson in 
addition to the several furnace mines. There are also several small 
shipping mines along the railroad, west of Jackson. 


The Wellston coal is the main-spring of the coal mining in- 
dustry of the country. The development of this field has advanced 
with great rapidity. In 1878, not more than 10,000 tons of coal were 
shipped from Jackson county. During that year, two new lines of 
railway, built with the special object of reaching this coal, entered the 
field. The roads are the Ohio Southern (I. B. and W.), and the 
Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis R’y (Narrow Gauge.) 


In 1880, the shipments reached nearly 300,000 tons, and in 1883, 
nearly 400,000 tons. During the past 6 years more than 40 mines 
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have been opened in this field, and it is at the present pretty well 
occupied. < oteih 

A single mine has been opened in each of the remaining seams, 
but one is dormant and the other has not a very vigorous life. It is, 
however, certain that the limestone coal, by reason of its good volume, 
fair quality, and unbroken persistency, must at no distant day become 
the basis of a considerable mining industry in the county. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContiInvED. | 


MINES OF Scioto AND LAWRENCE COUNTIES, AND OF THE 
WESTERN Part oF GALLIA CounNTY. 


By Epwarp Orton. 


The general series of coals that we have already followed south- 
ward and westward from the Pennsylvania line can be traced with un- 
mistakable distinctness from Jackson county into Scioto and Gallia, 
and through them into and across Lawrence county to the Ohio river. 
But, for several reasons, the coal seams are less conspicuous in this dis- 
trict than some of the other elements of the series. This is pre- 
eminently a furnace district, the charcoal iron manufacture of the State 
being centered here. Iron ores have therefore been sought for diligently, 
and the capabilities of the Lower Coal Measures to furnish a proper 
supply for the charcoal furnaces have been carefully investigated. The 
ore horizons are widely known and worked, but no similar motive has 
led to a like development of the coal seams. 

In the second place, the coal seams are intrinsically less valuable in 
this district than they are in many of the counties already reported 
upon. In Scioto county, for example, the Jackson and Wellston coals 
are both due, but these two elements, which give such value to Jackson 
county, have no known economic importance here. In like manner the 
Nelsonville coal of the Hocking Valley has shrunk in Lawrence to a 
seam that sometimes holds but 28 inches of good coal, and that never 
exceeds 44 feet. 

The general section of the county has already been given on page 
122, but a few additional statements will be made under this head. 

The Ferriferous limestone is in full force and value in this district 
and is the stratum to which all other elements are referred when repre- 
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sented in vertical sections. In the map of Lawrence and Scioto coun- 
ties, which accompanies this volume, the areas occupied by the limestone 
above drainage are shown, a task which would be impossible without 
the expenditure of great labor for any other elements of the scale 
except those directly connected with it. The limestone has been worked 
along its outcrops in practically continuous benchings throughout most 
of the furnace properties and through a great deal of other territory. 
The Ferriferous horizon indicates as well the horizon of the Kittanning 
coals, the lower of these seams being but 20 or 30 feet above the lime- 
stone, and the upper only 60 or 70 feet above, so that this boundary in 
Lawrence and Scioto and in Jackson and Vinton agrees very closely 
with the Kittanning boundary, as laid down upon the maps of the 
counties to the northward. Upon maps of the scale here employed, the 
two boundaries are, for much of the territory, practically identical. 

Another ore horizon is very widely known and used, especially in 
determining the order of the lower portions of the series. It is the 
horizon of the main or upper block ore of the Ohio Valley. It is 
well named by Mr. Brown, the Franklin block ore, it having been the © 
chief dependence of Franklin Furnace when in blast. It lies 110 to 
120 feet below the Ferriferous, and 40 to 70 feet above the Lower 
Mercer limestone.. There is pretty good reason to believe that this ore 
belongs to the Upper Mercer limestone, but whatever its exact northern 
continuation may be found to. be, it is one of the steadiest and most 
easily recognized beds of the entire series. in Southern Ohio. Mr. 
Brown made constant use of it in the western part of this field, and 
found it a guide almost as serviceable as the Ferriferous limestone ore. 
At many of the furnaces it is known as the big red block. 

The little red block ore, which is carried by the Lower. Mercer 
limestone, helps to support and confirm the sections. In determining 
the upper coals, the Cambridge limestone becomes of great value. It 
is constant in occurrence, and unmistakable in character, and leaves 
nothing to be desired as a ruling element in a geological section. | 

By the aid of these three well-known elements, all of the coal 
seams of the district can be so located that little trouble will:be ex- 
perienced in assigning any exposure to its proper place in the scale. 

The coal seams that are due in this field are the 12 seams of the 
Lower Coal Measures (see page 127), but several of the series have not 
thus far been found of economic importance within the district. The 
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three lowest seams in particular have little or no value here. The 
Upper Mercer, the Tionesta, the Brookville and Clarion coals support 
at the best but feeble mines. The Kittanning and Freeport coals, 4 in 
number, furnish almost the entire coal supply jof these counties, and 
seem likely to hold the same place for time to come. 

The general section is as follows: 


Cambridge limestone, generally in two beds. 

Interval, containing Brush Creek coal, 130 feet. 

Upper Freeport coal, Waterloo seam, Coal No. 7. 

Interval, 40-50 feet. 

Lower Freeport coal, Hatcher seam, Coal No. 6a. 
Interval, 40-50 feet. 

Middle Kittanning coal, Sheridan seam coal, No. 6. 
Interval, 40 feet. 


Lower Kittanning coal, Newcastle seam, coal No. 5. 
Interval, 20-30 feet. 
Ferriferous limestone. 
Interval, 0-15 feet. 
Clarion coal, in northern townships only, Coal No. 4a? 
Interval, 50 feet. 


( Brookville coal, Coal No. 4. 
Interval, 40 feet. 

1O0=140/ tr. 4 Tionesta coal, Coal No. 3b. 
L Interval, 10-20 feet. 


Franklin or Big Red block ore. 


Interval, 15-40 feet. 
40-60 feet. Upper Mercer coal, Webster cannel, Coal No. 3a. 
Interval, 20-30 feet. 


Little Red block ore. 


The places of the three lower seams are also indicated, counting 
from the last-named ore : 


Taterval, 0-15 feet. 
Lower Mercer coal, No 3. 
Interval, 90-120 feet. 
Quakertown coal, Wellston seam, No. 2. 
Interval, 50-100 feet. 
Sharon coal, Jackson Shaft seam, No. 1. 


A good representation of the elements likely to be found in any 
one section is shown in the accompanying figure. The section was 
carefully measured, and may be counted a type for the region to which 
it appears: 
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The seams below the Ferriferous limestone will first be considered 


The Upper Mercer (?) Coal in Lawrence and Scioto. 


The coal seam to be described under this name cannot be certainly 
connected with the Upper Mercer seam of Vinton county and north- 
ward, but it seers probable that the present reference is correct. The 
doubt in the case extends to other elements as well. ‘There seems to be 
but one coal seam with any claim to persistency between the Lower 
Mercer limestone and the Franklin block ore. The latter, as will be 
remembered, has been referred in the same uncertain way to the Upper 
Mercer limestone horizon. The difficulty in regard to the coal arises 
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from the considerable interval that separates it from the ore. By the 
table given above, it will be seen that this interval ranges between 15 
and 40 feet. The first figure would create no difficulty, and the second, 
perhaps, need not, when the gradations are established between these 
extremes. 

At all events, a persistent but not very valuable seam holds this 
place in the scale. Itis close to and may replace the sandblock ore. 
It generally consists of two benches separated by a band of shale, and 
is hence sometimes known as the slate vein. 

In the river hills, the place of the seam is about 30 feet below the 
Franklin or main block ore. It is mined in Section 8, Hamilton town- 
ship, Lawrence county, and also on lot 16, Greene township, Scioto 
county. The former is known as the Collins coal, the latter, which is 
a cannel, as the Fulsom coal. The Collins coal consists of two benches, 
separated by 6 or 8 inches of clay or shale. The entire thickness is 
sometimes 4 feet. It is also seen on lot 44, French Grant, 28 feet below 
the main block ore. On Sections 2, 3, 8, 20, 21, 26, 31, 34, Elizabeth 
township, the presence of the coal has been marked. Throughout this 
region it ranges from 12 to 20 inches in thickness. Its quality seems 
good. On section 14 and 26, Decatur, it is also present. | 

_ It is mined and shipped te a small extent at Pioneer Station, Scioto 
county, the seam here being known as the Webster cannel. It is 16 to 
20 inches thick. It is only locally a cannel, the same seam being 
entirely bituminous at other openings in the neighborhood. Cook’s 
cannel mine, half way between Bloom Furnace and Pioneer Station, 
occasionally ships a little coal by rail. There is here a fine exhibi- 
tion of stigmaria in the bottom slate. The Webster Brick Works mine 
this seam south of the village, the coal being 36 inches thick, and 
being known as splint coal. | 

It is not necessary to name other exposures of this horizon. The 
best that have been found have been already reported. This is Coal 
No. 3 of the Kentucky series. : 


The Tionesta Coal, No. 36, No. 4 of Kentucky. 


The place of this coal is well-marked by the Franklin or main 
block ore, which lies just below it, the interval being 5 to 20 feet. 
This places it at about 80 to 100 feet below this Ferriferous limestone. 
A peculiarity of the horizon is the splitting of the seam into a number 
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of thin streaks of coal distributed through 10 to 20 feet of clay and 
shale. Its maximum thickness, so far as observed, is 36 inches, the seam 
giving this measure in Section 14, Vernon township. Near Pine Grove 
Furnace also, a good thickness was observed, but it often runs down to 
6 or 8 inches. The coal is mined in such few instances, and in such a 
small and irregular way, that no judgment can be given as to its quality.. 
This appears to be the “slate vein” of Washington Furnace, the desig- 
nation being given on account of the black slate roof of the coal. Its 
structure is shown in the accompanying diagram : 
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There is no promise given by this seam in the district of large 
mines, but it will long yield small local supplies to farmers and furnace 
hands who can obtain a winter’s stock by benching or stripping in 
favorable locations. | 3 

In Kentucky, this seam becomes in certain areas a cannel of good 
quality. The Hunnewell and Chinn’s Creek cannels are referred to 
this horizon. 


The Brookville Coal, No. 4, of Newberry, No. 5, of Kentucky. 


A somewhat more important seam in this district than either of 
those already named is the Brookville coal. It has been described 
under two numbers in previous reports, viz., as No. 3c and as No. 4. 
There is but little doubt that it comes in upon the Putnam Hili lime- 
stone horizon; and that, therefore, the latter number belongs to it, It 
is known as the Conway coal in the neighborhood of Ironton, where it 
has been mined in a small way in years past. Its place is 50-70 feet 
below the Ferriferous limestone. It does not show as great a thickness. 
in this district as in Vinton county, so far as it has been observed, and 
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nothing that is known of it warrants the expectation that it can at any 
time support important mines. 

On the south side of the river, the seam does not possess mucky 
value according to Professor Crandall’s reports. 


The Clarion Coal (Upper), No. 4a. 


This seam, which is so well-known and so highly esteemed iw 
Jackson and Vinton counties, under the name of the Limestone Coal,- 
enters Scioto and Lawrence c \unties from the northward in good volume’ 
and good condition, but it disappears abruptly from the series near the” 
middle of Decatur township. An east and west line drawn through’ 
Mt. Vernon Furnace will leave all the coal of this seam to the north 
ward. It disappears not only suddenly, but completely. At least but» 
few traces or hints of it are found south of the line named. In Ken- 
tucky, the horizon is passed without notice, so far as coal is concerned. 

The coal is found in portions of Washington and Decatur town- 
ships, of Lawrence county, and of Bloom and Vernon townships, of 
Scioto, and Greenfield township, Gallia county, under the conditions’ 
already deseribed for the northern counties. The volume of the seam’ 
is good, but it carries at least two partings, ‘one of them being a per- 
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sistent band of shale or clay, 6 inches in thickness. This structure 
would require great care and necessitate unusual labor in preparing the 
coal for the general market. So far as observed, the structure is fairly 
regular. At Olive Furnace, in Section 3, Washington, it shows the 
structure represented in the accompanying figure. 


Close upon the line of its final disappearance, on the land of Henry 
‘Warnecke, Section 15, Decatur township, the same structure is repeated, 
the measurements being almost identical. 

Considerable areas are occupied by the seam in the districts named, 
and the same statements as to mining possibilities are warranted here 
that were made in regard to this coal in Jackson and Vinton: 
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The seams above the Ferriferous limestone remain to be considered. 
They are divided into the two well-known groups, the Kittanning 
coals and the Freeport coals, both of which are well developed here. 


THE KITTANNING COALS. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal, Coal No. 5—WNo. 6, Kentucky. 


This persistent but seldom valuable seam is found in good thick- 
ness and of fair quality in much of the territory under consideration. 
Its position is well known and easily marked, inasmuch as it lies within 
15 to 25 feet of the great limestone ore horizon. 
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At Washington Furnace many small banks have been worked in 
the seam. Itshows here the structure represented in the following figure, 
which represents its normal composition of this region: 

FIGURE XX XVM 
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Its quality is fair, as has been before stated. Itis rather high in 
sulphur and also in ash, but it burns readily and lasts well in the fire. 
It is valued for steam generation wherever it is used. 

At Lawrence Furnace, Section 4, Elizabeth township, the seam has 
in like manner been long mined in a small way. Throughout this 
township and also to the southward and eastward, a massive sandstone 
separates the Kittanning coals, often coming down directly upon the 
lower seam. ‘This is shown in the following figures: 
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It will be seen that the upper bench is reduced from the measure 
previously shown by the deseent of the sandstone, and that the thick- 
ness of the coal is thus brought below fairly mineable proportions. 
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In Section 20, Elizabeth township, on Etna Furnace PDs) the 
seam is shown again in normal structure : | 
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In the workings, however, the roof shales, known as “the draw- 


slate,” are often cut away, to the detriment of the seam. 
The New Castle Field. 


The largest and the only important mines in the seam in these 
counties are found at New Castle, on the railroad to Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, and at Vesuvius Station, on the Iron Railroad. By the New 
Castle mines the supply of Hanging Rock is produced, and they also 
furnish a large: amount of coal for river steamboats. The Vesuvius 
Station or Tunnel mines furnish almost the entire supply of Ironton, 
both for manufacturing and domestic uses. Three rolling mills, in 
particular, rely entirely on the Tunnel mines, and, in fact, it is upon 
these mines that all the manufacturing interests of Ironton have been 
built up. Jor all uses, the coal is fairly well approved. The seam 
holds quite uniformly and steadily a thickness of 42 inches. It lies 
20-24 feet above the limestone. Its structure is shown below: 
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An analysis made for the Survey shows the following composition, 
which probably represents the average product of the mines: 


New Castle Coal, Tunnel Mines (Lord). 
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Experiments have recently been made in coking the New Castle 
coal. <A quantity was sent from Ironton to Pittsburgh for this purpose. 
The coal was crushed and washed, and the resulting coke presents an 
excellent appearance. 

The daily production of the two centers already named will range 
between 300 and 500 tons. A large acreage has therefore been exhausted 
in the 20 years during which mining has been carried on here, but the 
field shows no signs of giving out. A considerable territory may be 
counted on as affording a safe basis for shipping mines. Scores of 
country banks are opened throughout the district that show the same 
conditions that are found at New Castle and Vesuvius Station. In the 
vicinity of Ironton, in particular, a large amount of coal has been taken 
to meet the local demand, and the mines have already occupied or 
exhausted the whole range of front hills. 

The furthest point that the seam reaches on the river front in going 
westward is a hill in Section 8, Hamilton township. Only the mark of 
the seam is shown here. 

All things considered, the New Castle field deserves to be counted 
one of the most valuable basins of Lower Kittanning coal in the State. 
Perhaps the Leetonia field is the only one that outranks it in value. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal, Coal No. 6—Coal No. 7, Kentucky. 


- This seam is not found in Scioto county. In Lawrence and Gallia 
it is commonly known as the Sheridan coal. Though lacking the 
splendid development that it attains in the Hocking Valley, it is still a 
steady and excellent seam. It maintains its character as reliable. 
Though falling to a measure that is not at present consistent with large 
operations for most of the field, it still affords the safest supply of most 
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of the regions where it is due, and will doubtless be hereafter followed 
under its heaviest cover. Its quality is always fair and often excellent. 
A few sections will be furnished, illustrative of the character of the 
seam throughout the district. | 

At Washington Furnace it has the structure represented=below : 
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It has been worked at this point in the large way for a number of 
years, the coal having been found to be certainly the only seam that 
could be used to replace charcoal in iron manufacture at this point, the 
timber for the latter having been exhausted. The earlier trials with — 
this seam were unsuccessful. Attempts were made to coke the coal, 
but the open-burning nature of the seam forbade good results in this 
direction, and the mcst that could be done was to char the coal and 
expel part of its sulphur. Success was gained at last by largely increas- 
ing the flux of the charge, when it was found that failure had not at 
any time been due to the coal. Only the middle bench, 28 inches in 
thickness, is taken, and consequently there is a rapid reduction in 
available acreage of the seam. The coal thoroughly approved itself as 
one of the few that can be used raw in the smelting of iron. 

The next section of the seam that is represented comes from Deca- 
tur township. On the lands of Mt. Vernon furnace, Section 22, it 
shows the structure indicated. below. 

The lower bench, which is wanting in the Washington section, reap- 
pears, and clay shales take the place of the bone coal there shown. The 
middle bench is the heart of the seam in all of the fields that it occu- 
pies. This bench holds nearly the same thickness here as in Perry 
‘county. 

A few notes will be given at this point as to certain coal seams of 
‘Gallia county. The observations are miscellaneous, and are counted 
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useful only as giving to local explorers clues which they can safely 
follow. 
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The Sheridan seam appears to extend continuously from Washington 
township to the eastward, as far as the Valley of Raccoon Creek, in Perry 
township, where it falls finally below drainage. At least the seam is 
shown in this valley in good condition and in good proportions. Its 
structure is indicated below: 


This section is quite familiar and reassuring. It would be a 
normal section in the Hocking Valley. Not only do the three regular 
benches again apear, but the supplementary seam of the Hocking 
Valley is also represented. The 3 inches of coal and the black slate of 
the roof show an approach to the conditions under which the great 
phase of the seam was built up. 


The coal has been worked for many years at Evans’s mill for steam 
production and for local supply. It stands in high estimation, and cer- 
tainly gives promise of a field of great value for future mining enter- 
prises. 
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A long and excellent section illustrative of the geology of the 
gegion was measured here with great care by Mr. Brown and is repre- 
sented below. It may be relied upon as a safe guide in explorations 
thatjwill follow. 

The character of this seam in Huntington township has been 
already touched upon in the discussion of the coals of Little Raccoon 
valley (see page 1029). The Deckard and Calhoun coals, as reported, 
seem to have unusual promise. : 


In Raccoon township there is but little development of coal seams 
and the sections presented are somewhat ambiguous and uncertain.’ At 
Centerville the following series is found: 


Heavy sandstone. 
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Hard stratum, found at depth of 70 feet. 
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The translation of the terms seems to be as follows: 


Sandstone— Upper Freeport sandstone. 

- Thomas coal—Lower Freeport coal. 
Buff limestone—Lower Freeport limestone. 
Coal, 18-24 inches—Middle Kittanning seam. 
Coal, lowest—Lower Kittanning seam. 
Ferriferous limestone. 
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In Section 6, Perry township, near Wales, two thin seams of coal 
are mined for neighborhood use, the lower one being 22 inches thick 
and a solid bed; the other is 8 to 10 feet above it. These seem to 
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represent the Centerville coal (Thomas seam), the same heavy ledge of 
sandstone covering the upper seam. ‘The sandstone can be followed up 
the Grassy Fork of Symmes Creek, where it is again found covering 
a coal seam. The latter is well shown on David Williams’s land, Sec- 
tion 2, Madison township. It here consists of two benches, the upper 
one, 14 inches thick, and the lower, 21 inches, separated by an 8-inch 
clay parting. This seems to be the same cval found at Gallia Furnace, 
at 88 feet above the Ferriferous limestone. At Shelton’s bank the seam 
shows the structure represented below: 
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STRUCTURE OF LOWER FREEPORT? 
COAL. (N°6a) AT SHELTON’S BANK NEAR 
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There is a question in regard to the Shelton coal, as is indicated in 
the figure. It has the partings of the Middle Soleus seam, and 
may possibly be on this horizon. 

On J. Calaway’s land, in Section 12, Greenfield, the following 
series is shown: 

Coal, Upper Freeport. 


Interval, 54 feet. 


Coal, 10 inches. 
Coal, Lower Freepor.| Parting, 2 inches. 
Coal, 26 inches. 


Interval, 66 feet. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning. 
About the identification of the lower coal there is no question, as: 
the seam was traced directly into the Evans’s Mill coal, already de- 
scribed. 
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In Section 7, Walnut township, on the farm of J. S. Eakins, the 
Middle Kittanning seam lies in the bed of Symmes Creek. The Lower 
Freeport coal also appears in the same section. The Cambridge limestone 
is here found,.242 feet above it, as at Evans’s mill. This has now become 
the normal measure. The coal is 38 inches thick, and very promising 
in appearance. 

At Armstrong’s bridge, in Section 12, Walnut, the coal is again 
found, 30 feet above Symmes Creek. The Upper Freeport coal is about 
120 feet above it in this vicinity. 

These sections and measurements, taken somewhat at random, will - 
lend some light to future explorers, but this whole district needs that 
more time and labor be spent upon it before a full account of its 
resources can be given. There is no peculiar complexity in its stratifica- 
tion, but the openings of its coal seams are infrequent, and the intervals 
between its several elements are somewhat changed from those found 
on the margins of the field. 


Returning to Lawrence county, a few additional statements as to 
the Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, are needed to complete the cursory 
account here undertaken. The seam is generally found in its proper 
place in the section wherever its horizon is exposed, but it has suffered 
a good deal from the erosion of the Lower Freeport sandstone, which 
is steady throughout the county, and very massive. It often comes 
close down upon the coal, cutting away its roof shales and deteriorating 
its quality. Not infrequently it intrudes into the coal, reducing it 
below mineable proportions. 

In the river hills, near Ironton, this last condition prevails. ‘The 
coal is seldom found thick enough here to warrant mining, and the lower 
seam, as has been already stated, is the universal reliance. Above 
Ironton, however, the seam shows a better condition, and the only 
extensive mines of the county in this coal have been opened here. 
They are located at Sheridan, about 6 miles above Ironton. The coal 
lies low in the hills, and is not found again above the river after leaving 
this immediate neighborhood. The Sheridan mines were opened about 
1863, and for a number of years maintained a large output. They were 
equipped for delivering coal upon the river, at good advantage. The 
quality of the coal has always been approved. . In thickness, the seam 
does not often fall below 3 feet in the areas that have been worked, and 
it sometimes rises to 4 feet. The average of the Sheridan mines will 
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not much exceed the former figure. -The sandstone comes down close 
upon the coal, and the hill under which it is mined is very heavy. The 
floor is somewhat irregular, but the seam has its usual persistency and 
steadiness. A considerable acreage has-been worked out. Mining has 
been suspended here for several years. | 

There is no reason to doubt that all of this seam in the county that 
is 3 feet and over in thickness will be called for in time to come, but it 
is quite possible that it cannot be brought into successful competition 
with the thicker and more easily mined seams of adjoining fields at the 
present time. | 

The fact that the Sheridan mine is not now producing coal will 
account for the analysis of the seam being wanting at this point. 


THe FREEPORT COALS. 


Under this head the two remaining seams of the Lower Measures 
of Lawrence and Gallia counties will be briefly noted. One of these 
seams has already been brought into account, incidentally, as it is found 
in some of the western townships of Gallia county (see page 1028). 


The Lower Freeport Coal, Coal No. 6a. 


This seam is known in Lawrence county as the Hatcher coal. It 
lies 40 to 60 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. It is fairly steady 
through a considerable territory, particularly to the east and north of 
Ironton. In thickness, at its best, it ranges between 3 and 4 feet. Its 
quality is fair. Whether it can support shipping mines successfully, 
under present conditions, has not been determined by actual experiment, 
but the probabilities are not favorable to such a result. This seam has 
not, at least, been turned to such account at any point on the western 
side of the coal field. It furnishes a fair amount of coal for neighbor- 
hood use, and will long serve this not unimportant end. It promises 
more in Lawrence county than in any of the counties of the western 
margin of the field. 


Tor Upper FREEPORT COAL. 


The Waterloo Field. 


A basin of this coal that promises to take rank with the best de- 
posits of Upper Freeport age in the State is to be found in parts of 
Walnut, Symmes and Aid townships of Gallia and Lawrence counties. 
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It is perhaps the most valuable body of this coal in the State that has 
not yet been attacked. The name by which it is most commonly 
known is the Waterloo coal, the little village of this name on the 
Lawrence county line marking the best known center of the field. The 
basin extends in a southerly direction along the valley of Symmes Creek, 
from about Waterloo for 8 to 10 miles, but we can well believe that some 
interruptions would be developed by working within these limits. The 
opportunities to estimate the extent of the field in an east and west 
direction are comparatively few, being confined to the transverse valleys 
that are cut deep enough to expose the seam, but a breadth of 2 to 3 
miles, it seems safe to infer from such facts as are met with. One fact 
of special importance is to be noted, viz., that the coal descends to its 
final cover on the east side of Symmes Creek in its best condition. A 
valuable extension of the seam below drainage is attested by this state 
of things. The area occupied by the coal, as it is now known, is. 
roughly indicated on map No. 8. | 

It is to be regretted that all of the statements made in regard to 
the Waterloo field must be somewhat vague and general. This results 
from the fact that the field has not yet been proved in any thorough or 
systematic may. Our knowledge of it, which is very little extended 
beyond that of former reports, is limited to such natural exposures as 
can be found in banks of creeks, in roadways, and on hill-sides, aided 
and re-enforced by a half-dozen farmers’ banks, together with one or 
two mines in which 2 or 8 acres, more or less, have been worked out. 

The general section that includes this coal has already been given 
(see pages 120-121). It lies 120 to 130 feet below the Cambridge lime-: 
stone. The errors of statement in the earlier references to this seam, 
and especially my own errors in regard to it, in Volume III, have been 
noticed and corrected on an earlier page (see page 120). 


Coming from the northward, the seam is first found in good develop- 
ment in the south-western sections of Walnut township. It has been 
mined by stripping for many years in the vicinity of Flag Spring. It 
shows here a thickness of five feet, and the quality of the coal is excel- 
lent. | 

Passing southwards one mile we reach the well-known mines of 
Jacob Webster, the largest workings in the Waterloo field. The struc- 
ture of the coal at this point is indicated in the accompanying diagram: 
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The seam consists essentially of two benches—a lower one, measur- 
ing 4 feet, in which almost its entire value lies, and an upper bench 
that here exceeds 1 foot. A persistent clay parting, 6 inches in thick- 
ness, separates the two benches. Under the main parting a thin band 
of coal is found, separated from the main body by a thin layer of shale. 
This middle band could not be gained in mining under the present 
system, even if its quality warranted, as the expense of splitting it out” 
would exceed its value. The roof coal or upper bench is generally 
coarse and worthless. 

A heavy mass of slate overlies the coal, and it may reasonably be 
expected to form a good roof in regularly worked mines. In these 
country banks it proves somewhat troublesome and dangerous by falling. 

A half-mile beyond Webster’s, the fine showing of the seam on 
John Strait’s farm is found. The coal has been worked here to a small 
extent, and it nowhere appears to better advantage. | , 

On the farm of Thomas Cooper, a mile southward of Webster’s, 
another bank is opened in the seam. Its structure at this point is indi- 
cated below: 
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The structure is seen to agree closely with the structure of the seam 
at Webster’s bank, and also at Strait’s, and we are thus warranted in 
believing that a continuous body of coal of this character occupies the 
entire interval. The maintenance of the heavy deposit of roof shales 
is also reassuring, inasmuch as it shows the thorough protection of the 
seam from early erosion. 

One mile further west, but still on the lands of Thomas Cooper, a 
second opening is found, agreeing essentially with the facts already 
stated. 

The seam can also be followed to the northwest of Waterloo. On 
the line between Sections 14 and 23, Symmes township, on the land of 
George Pearce, it is found with a thickness of 37 inches. It appears 
probable that the reduction in volume is rapid in this direction. The 
Sheridan coal (Middle Kittanning) appears in the same farm and at no 
great distance, the Ferriferous limestone also comes into the section. 

Southward from Waterloo the coal is found in all the tributaries of 
Symmes Creek that expose its horizon for 6 or 8 miles. The coal is 
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opened on John’s Creek, on Aarons’ Creek, and on Elkins’s Creek. In 
the last-named valley are found the well-known openings of the Oak 
Ridge Furnace, Section 22, Aid township. The coal has been worked 
here in a small way for many years. The structure of the seam is 
shown in the following figure : 


FAGURE Chih 


STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL 
(WATERLOO SEAM) AT OAK RIDGE FCE. 


am i ee = 4. | 


fire- clay- peek 


The volume, as will be seen, is fully equal to that of the Waterloo 
coal, but the benches are quite differently proportioned. The quality 
of the coal is inferior, so far as present developments enable us to judge. 
The seam is so interrupted by slate and clay banks that it can scarcely 
be made a basis for profitable mining. 

One other section, illustrative of this field, is added. 

In Section 28, Aid township, 2 miles to the southward of Oak 


FiLGURE Suit 
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Ridge Furnace, and in the Valley of Sharp’s Creek, another tributary 
of Symmes Creek, the coal is again found. It hasa thickness of 69 
inches, all told, and its structure is shown above: 

The seam is here regaining the structure and character of the 
Waterloo coal. The Openings indicate good promise of a mining field. 

Two and one-half miles east of this point, and in the main valley 
of Symmes Creek, on the east side, in Section 25, Aid township, there 
is found the last exposure of the Waterloo coal in this direction. The 
seam is mined here by the Russel Brothers. Its structure is as follows : 
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All of the coal of the seam is mined, and no discrimination is made 
as to quality. The coal is held in good repute for blacksmith use, and 
is the exclusive dependence of the shops for 6 or 8 miles around. There 
is very little visible sulphur in it. It mines in large blocks, without 
the use of powder, but it is rather tender, and would not, perhaps, bear 
railroad transportation well. It is sold at the bank’s mouth for 43 cents 
per bushel. Royalty is paid at the rate of 25 cents per ton on lump 
coal. 

This bank, it will be remembered, is on the east side of Symmes 
Creek, and the seam here dips down, never to rise again. The fact that 
volume and quality are so good in this last appearance is one of great 
significance. It warrants the belief in a valuable body of this coal 
below drainage. 

The composition of the Waterloo coal cannot be given as fully as 
is to be desired. The banks are open only at certain seasons of the 
year, and at the time that samples were sought for, a number of the 
mines were obstructed with water, and could not be entered, but the 
three following analyses will do something toward showing the real 
character of the coal. The first samples were.obtained from the stripping 
bank of Charles Neal, Section 19, Walnut township, near Flag Spring, 
on the northern boundary of the basin. The samples represented only 
the bottom bench. The second set was obtained from the entries of 
Thomas Cooper’s bank, in Section 30, Walnut, and to this set the 
character of outcrop coal attaches in some degree. Only the lowermost: 


67 G. 
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A feet of the seam are represented here. The third samples come from 
the Russell Brothers’ mine, already referred to, and represent the 
southernmost extension of the basin that is now worked. All of the 
seam is represented in this analysis, and the samples are the only ones 
that do full justice to the mine from which they were taken, as they 
came from solid coal under deep cover. 


Waterloo Coal—Lord (Sampled by C. N. Brown). 


No. 1. Charles Neal’s. 
No. 2. Thomas Cooper’s. 
No. 3. Russell Brothers. 


iL 2. 3. 
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These results are very gratifying and assuring. Although the 
moisture and ash are higher than in most of our best coals, they do not 
exceed the percentages in the Jackson Shaft seam. In sulphur, the 
Waterloo seam runs as low as any other Ohio coal, being very much 
freer than the coal of any other Freeport basin in the State. It is an 
open-burning seam, at least sufficiently so to give promise of its suc- 
cessful application to iron smelting, in the raw state. Actual trial is, 
of course, necessary to determine this adaptation, but it seems probable 
that this field is the one on which the failing iron manufacture of Law- 
rence county can depend for a new lease of life. No coal south of the 
Monday Creek field shows so little sulphur. | 

Several railroad surveys have been directed to the Waterloo Coal 
Field within the last few years, but none of them has advanced beyond 
the preliminary stages of road building. When the proper time comes, 
and proper facilities for distribution are secured, it is safe to predict 
that this last of the Upper Freeport basins of the State will make an 
jmportant contribution to our coal supply. 
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THE MEIGS CREEK COAL SEAM IN MORGAN, MUSKIN- 
GUM, GUERNSEY AND NOBLE COUNTIES. 


By C. Newton Brown. 


Through Morgan, Noble, south-eastern Muskingum and _ north- 
western Monroe counties, the most important coal horizon is found 
about 250 to 260 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal limestone, or about 
80 to 100 feet above the horizon of the Pittsburgh coal. The areas occu- 
pied by the seam are indicated on the map which accompanies this 
volume (Map No. 9). The seam appears to be the Sewickley coal of 
the Pennsylvania series. In former reports this coal is known as the 
Upper Bellaire, Upper Barnesville or Cumberland coal. The term © 
Cumberland is already occupied as the name of a famous Maryland 
coal, and it will therefore be dropped, as a confusing synonym, and the 
coal will here be designated the Meigs Creek enal from the name of the 
stream in Morgan county which drains a central portion of the field. 
For convenience of description this coal field will be divided into three 
districts. 

The first includes western Morgan, and eastern and Central 
Athens, and Meigs counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal is thin and 
unsteady, and of little economic value. 

The second includes eastern Morgan, Noble, south-eastern Mus- 
- kingum and southern Guernsey counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal 
is the only coal that can be worked ina large way. 

The third includes Belmont, north-western Monroe, eastern Harri- 
_ gon and southern Jefferson counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal is in 
good force, but it has to give way to the Pittsburgh seam, which is the 
thicker and much purer. 

The character of the coal and its roof are surprisingly steady over 
the entire field. 

The average of many analyses shows the following composition 
(Lord) : 
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This shows a ‘coal very high in both ash and sulphur, and very low 
in fixed carbon. Such a coal can not successfully compete with coals 
having from 50 to 57 per cent. of fixed carbon, 3 to 7 per cent. of 
ash, and from 1 to 2 per cent. of sulphur. The roof is usually a 
tough shale, making, when properly treated, a very good cover. Some- 
times there is a thin coal just above the main seam that is left for roof. 

The coal is high enough to be drained without the use of machinery, 
but usually a layer of hard white limestone is found in drain trenches 
at 1 to 4 ft. under the coal. 

The coal mines fairly well, and will bear considerable handling. 
Most of the mines visited were small country banks that were scarcely 
driven in beyond the outcrop coal. Through most of the second district 
there is a bone coal or tough streak, from 2” to 6” thick, near the center 
of the seam, which, if not carefully picked out, seriously injures the 
coal by increasing the ash and sulphur. Beginning on the Muskingum, 
and following the Meigs Creek coal south-west through the First dis- 
trict to the Ohio river, we find it often wanting, and at other places thin 
and of little value. It sometimes thickens to a few feet over one or 
two sections, but does not hold far. The coal crosses the Muskingum 
river at McConnellsville, Morgan county. It is here from 23 to 3 feet 
thick, and is 250 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal limestone, and 82 
feet above the:Pittsburgh, which is here 28” thick. 

In the southern part of Malta township, Morgan comm, the mark 
of the Meigs Creek coal is found on the highest ridges, but it has never 
been opened. The Pittsburgh coal is quite thin through this township. 

Through Union township, Morgan county, the Meigs Creek coal is 
found as a strong coal mark, at 90 or 100 ft. above the coal, which is 
here reported 30 inches thick. There is a small coal found between 
the Pittsburgh and Meigs Creek coals. 

Through Penn township traces of the Meigs Creek and higher 
coals are found, but neither of the seams has been opened. 

Nothing of the Meigs Creek coal was found through Homer town- 
ship, although the ground is high enough to hold it. 


MEIGS CREEK COAL. 
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In the south-western part of Marion township, Morgan county, 


the Meigs Creek coal has been opened, and a thickness of 28 inches 


found. Near the south-eastern corner of Section 2, Marion township, 


the Meigs Creek seam shows the following section : 


The analysis of this coal is as follows: 


Marion Township Coal (Lord). 
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The coal is quite high in ash and sulphur, but can be put to many 


uses. 


Traces of a coal higher than the Meigs Creek coal are found in 


south-eastern Marion township, Morgan county, and eastern Bern town- 


ship, Athens county. 


In the southern part of Windsor township, Morgan county, the 


Meigs Creek coal has been opened at many places along the Muskingum 


river for local supply. 


In lot 1114, Windsor township, Morgan county, the Meigs Creek 


coal measures as follows: 
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Trimble and Dover townships, of Athens county, have none of the 


Meigs Creek coal. 
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Ames township, Athens county, has the Meigs Creek coal in S. W. } 
Section 24, on W. Kasler’s land. It is 264 feet above the Ames or 
Crinoidal limestone, and has the following section: 
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This is the most western point of the Meigs Creek coal in northern 
Athens county. 

The coal is found at Fr. Sec. 2, and Sec. 13, Bern township. At 
Fr. Sec. 2, it is reported 4 feet thick, and at Section 13 only 18 inches. 
At the latter place it is 119 feet above the Pittsburgh coal. 

Athens township, Athens county, has the Meigs Creek coal in 
N. E. + Section 4, but it is near the hill-tops, and the area of good coal 
quite small. ; 

The Meigs Creek coal is found through most of Canaan township 
Athens county. InS. E. 4 Section 23, itis 95 feet above the Pitts- 
burgh coal, and in Section 33 it has in the past been mined. 

It is opened on Mrs. Sam’s farm, in 8S. E, ¢ Section 25, on the 
waters of Willow Creek. It here was 30” thick; nv partings noted. 
A few feet under the coal is found, through this township and on Long 
Run, a very thick ledge of sandstone. In the north-east part of Rome 
township, Athens county, several unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to find the Meigs Creek coal thick enough to mine. 

The coal is well shown in a branch of Big Run, near the north side 
of Section 12, and in Section 18, Rome township, the coal is 125 feet 
above Federal Creek, and shows an outcrop 5 feet thick. 

Alexander township, Athens county, is not high enough for the 
Meigs Creek coal, although the Pittsburgh seam is found throughout 
the eastern part of the township. 

The coal has been found in northern Lodi township, Athens county, 
but nothing of it seen in the southern part. On Chas. Brown’s farm 
in N. E. + Section 30, Lodi township, the seam gives the following 
section : 
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Shale roof, good. 
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Bottom, not exposed. 


There is a ledge of sandstone 60 feet thick under the coal. This 
is on Long Run. In Sections 12 and 18, the coal has been opened and 
found thin and unsteady. 


In Fr. Section 12, and Fr. Section 3, Lodi township, marks of two 
higher coals were found—one at .235 feet, and the other at 100 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal. 


In neither Carthage nor Troy townships, Athens county, could the 
Meigs Creek coal be identified. A few faint marks, probably belonging 
to the upper coals, were seen, but no openings were found. 

Through Meigs county the Meigs Creek coal seems to haye entirely 
disappeared, as no trace of it could be found, although much of the county 
is above its horizon. 


The second and most important district of the Meigs Creek coal 
includes that part of Morgan county east of the Muskingum river, 
south-eastern Muskingum, all of Noble and south-western Guernsey 
counties. Through this area the Meigs Creek coal is the only coal 
above drainage that can ever be mined ina large way. There isa 
large area of coal in eastern Morgan and western Noble counties, of 4 
to 4% feet thickness, that can easily be reached by railroads in the val- 
leys of Meigs and Olive Green Creeks. __ 


Bloom township, Morgan county, holds the Meigs Creek coal in 
the north-east part in quite a number of sections. It is here from 34 
to 45 feet thick, with a characteristic parting or “tough streak” near 
the center of the stream. 

On V. Savall’s land, in N. W. 4 Section 1, Bloom township, the 
- coal measures 53 inches, including two thin partings. For the analysis 
of the coal see the following table. 

The ash is unusually large, and the sulphur is above the average. 

The coal on Wm. Barkhurst’s land, in 8S. W. ¢ Section 26, Bloom 
township, gives a section that holds with little variation through the 
entire township : 
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(O10) BARBER He a Aner e a Pa CR SIA Ser rnin nan sciecdc rc ang Oseer onc upnicusandbticocublaostiscadosos 18 in. 


“Tough streak,” sorsbonescoale rea .0s. pases eee eee Sustederaeeses 4in 
O70) REESE oP eH Oro a ernest choca ee eee rer etcneacsinddacaccetinde codon doooodods 18 in. 
Clays Bout .sr3e 5224 ee eos aerate Se Same Looe tee EARS ta ea 2 it. 
LAA ov hey oVoy aK coyscy) Uber Ka yd¥s| INTTIVEYS{KOIAKS G469505000000000000060000000 00000 060000000060000000 -—— 


The Barkhurst coal was also analyzed (see below.) 


Coal from Barkhurst’s and adjoining banks is used in McConnells- 
ville for ordinary domestic purposes. It is reported as making an 
enormous amount of ashes and clinkers when used in stoves. The 


analyses appended show the grounds for such charges. 


Bloom Township Coal (Lord). 


1 2. 
Bi Walt] ADs eee Ren PRA Rn aot De Mita CTE any DARA EA a dcdacooae 3.15 3.68 
Volatile combustible MALLY .......2eccereeecereerereseccceceecverscers Ne 41.50 40.44 
FE bee 6 UR er: 96] 610) 1 RS RR SALA ARE SAR AMG Ee arn ShGanucd Asccdbobo 38.74 43.41 
IMGT prssdvouece sec tivndes vies Coes cette secu cenatamodeosscioutecvon sec sme cies seee eee eee 16.61 12.47 
A LG 2 epee ne Re UE NORA AEE A Le Me | en cab anogaouoaoues adooue 100.00 100.00 
Mil PMUP ocd ee sheds acon aqaeebioe wes coqseresosesessseoaces eawecatcccesueeenesere 5.73 5.74. 


No. 1. Savall’s coal, Sec. 1, Bloom township. 
No. 2. Barkhurst’s coal, Sec. 26, Bloom township. 


Morgan township, Morgan county, has the Meigs Creek coal in 
good force all through the eastern part, but it is thin in the river hills. 
It is mined for the McConnellsville market at a number of small banks 
in this township. It was measured on Abram Farris’s land, in N. W. $ 
Section 35, T. 7, R. 12, Morgan township, also on I’. Roberts and Alex. 
Offord’s lands, in same section, and on R. Whipple’s land, in Section 36, 
same township. In all these mines the coal ranges from 3 to 33 feet, 
with a tough streak or bone coal of 3” to 4” at the center of the seam. 

On E. Sherwood’s land, in S. E. 4 Section 19, T. 10, R. 11, Mor- 
gan township, the coal is found 36 inches thick, with no tough streak, 
but with 10 inches of poor coal at the top. The roof is shale, and 


stands well. 


On the hill just east of McConnellsville, a section was measured 
showing the position of both the Pittsburgh and Meigs Creek coal 


with regard to the Ames or Crinoidal limestone. 


\ 
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The Meigs Creek coal is 250 feet above the Ames limestone, and 
82 feet above the Pittsburgh coal, which is here 68 feet above the Ames 
limestone. 

The Pittsburgh coal seems to be higher than usual—the lower 
interval being longer, and the upper one shorter than at other places. 

The coal analyses as follows, in Morgan township: 


No. 1. Abram Farris, N. W. + Section 35, T. 11, R. 12. 

No. 2. R. Whipple, 8. W. 4 Section 36, T. 11, R. 12. 

No. 3. E. Sherwood, S. E. + Section 19, T. 10, R. 11. 

No. 4. Meigs Creek Coal, at Hooksburgh, Windsor township. 

Morgan Township Coal (Lord). 
1 2 3. 4 

IMPOISEUOierasaec cies <cees sis csscemucinceseceacsecshawmenssesisieeiess 4.20 3.75 3.85 3.93 
Volatile combustible matter ..............cecceccseeeees 38.65 40.55 36.72 | 40.84 
IRC CRC AT DOMe rere cr seu cc sees: ssskarns cboceescouceesereeseeens 43.83 44.02 42.43 | 46.49 
ING aera ener sn dene ead. a tmemenan cant coechcc en acuititeatadeas 13.32 11.68 17.00 8.74 

WG Galeceenatenss Wat ssewcsecothotvass cecsces cvsueasvessses 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
AS Uli Tae sciecstec ct Seles dawcesiswsiovevcoredscleWewanvedé cosas 5.37 5.69 5.23 4.01 


All of these coals are very high in both ash and sulphur, and low 
in fixed carbon. The ash is red, showing the sulphur to be combined 
with iron. ‘The northern part of Windsor township, Morgan county, 
has the Meigs Creek coal, but not much of it is shown. ‘The coal is 
opened in the north-east and north-west corners, but through the cen- 
tral part along the river the crop is probably so low as to be covered 
with the drift deposits of the valley. 

The coal is worked at Hooksburgh in the north-west corner of the 
township. On Jas. Noyes’ land, in lot 75, Windsor township, the coal 
is worked for the village use. The coal is hard and bright, and is in 
every way a promising coal in appearance. It measures 3 feet, with a 
small irregular slate near the center of the seam. The analysis of 
this coal has been given above. The analysis shows a better coal 
than either the Bloom or Morgan township coals. In the north- 
east corner of the township, on Olney Run, and about the mouth 
of Meigs Creek, the coal is found from 3 to 34 feet thick, and.quite low 
in the hills. In lot 33, Windsor township, on Mummeys’ land, there is 
the best showing of an upper coal found in this entire coal field. It is 
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near the top of the highest ridge, and must be from 210 to 250 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal. No reliable measure could be had. The 
coal gives a section very like the Meigs Creek coal; it is as follows: 


Clay shale roof, very poor. 


COall oiccc hu leet EIA SE ER EL NOEL NEES Um eee 16 in 
Slate and bone: coalils:scch ee ee OR es hss Me Ee eee ee 8 in 
Oa esse cases useueaccesctere noe neee Coe eu en Las SORT CLO ae 24 in 
Cay’ sis ccer Savahc seg Sede ece eee ee Seca ea tee rare nee ee ener ee ae 


This is probably a local thickening of one of the upper coals usually 
found as a mere mark or blossom. ‘This is the only opening found in 
the high coals. 

The Meigs Creek coal is due in all parts of Meigsville township, 
Morgan county, except when cut out by the creek valleys. 

In the extreme south-east corner, in Sections 35 and 36, the coal is 
from 3 to 3% feet thick, and near the level of the creek valleys. It is 
a little thin and irregular in the southern part of the township, but in 
the northern part is steady and in its usual thickness. 

In 8. W. ¢ Section 26, Meigsville township, on Hooper’s land, the 
coal was worked one winter, but found thin, and abandoned. In N. W. 
% Section 5, the coal has been opened, and reported a solid seam of 2 to 
2 feet. Through the northern part of Meigsville township two small 
coals are found below the Meigs Creek coal—one at 55 feet below, and 
12” to 20” thick, and the other 81 feet below the Meigs Creek, and 
found 20 inches thick. 

The lower one is probably the representative of the Pittsburgh 
seam. On Chas. Walker’s land, in S. E. ¢ Section 1, Meigsville town- 
ship, the coal gave the following section: 


Sandy shale. 


SHEN Goel keris IONE TROKOHE, SLETACIS WEIL cocccecoocd000000058000900 900000000 040600000 9 inches.. 
CY. cows asect ces sedeo ais cas coonennse asemn este vasiasmenccas salecomoccneiosecsmcnecaenines 3 iy 
Coal cricsee  Geacteese recace oan cern ye aaimiae bisa ae machen sree mace roe emneceneeee 26 sf 
SIENA) OBE UOT EAD, FSLBHEEY 55965 40006506000000000000000000000500000000000 00000000 Reece 4 i 
Ofori DOLCE ERS dene | OES ueE HER Er na cocrinacc0 banonomcaadaiasicacccanadoHocancadsboss 26 2 

LE) Eh Zasesonceric Ce aob Ose 605 AOR SCRE DoGODS CeObocGEbEuS BoSdEH padded o34050005000008080000500000 —- 


The analysis given below shows a coal much better than the average: 
of this seam. There are a few clay veins found in this mine, but they 
are neither large nor frequent. The Meigs Creek coal is unusually free: . 
from such disturbances as clay veins and horsebacks. 

On Walker’s land a bank of cinders and clinkers found by the coal 
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burning into the hill has attracted considerable attention as a bed of 
iron ore. It can be of no value as an ore. Near Unionville, on J. W. 
Barkhurst’s land, the Meigs Creek coal is mined, but it is not quite as. 
thick as the Walker coal. The analysis is given below. It is unusually 
high in ash. 


Meigsville and Bristol Coal (Lord). 


1 2 3. 4 
Moisture ............+- Baas caioe siancoe ooen dees sane eee ate 2.57 2.98 3.03 4.62 
Volatile combustible matter................s00scecccees 41.50 37.17 42.03 33.33 
RPO CRCAT DO Martane re ia ceo o ca ccnicda nan Sonibewoualacossees 46.65 43.55 45.59 42.41 
ING lip tine ee een neal vaio dalsdo don etavuceneetcaeiieeeteen 5.28 16.30 9.35 19.64 
PNG Gel erect tena onic wok ce eiecde nav aoa eaes semen aoacees 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
Sunlolntibsewerteesecccaciiesccceseces Scceaseacuics secatsniccsieusls ee 4.30 | 4.50 5.19 2.64 


1. Chas. Walker’s coal, 8. E. 4 Section 1, Meigsville township. 
No. 2. J. W. Barkhurst’s coal, Section 13, Meigsville township. 

3. Average of four analyses in Bristol township. 

No. 4. “Tough streak,” from Jos. Reed’s, Section 31, Bristol. 

Through Bristol township, Morgan county, the Meigs Creek coal 
lies high in the hills, and the broad valleys of Meigs Creek and Mann’s 
Fork, of Meigs Creek, have cut out large areas of it. The “tough 
streak” is very persistent over the entire township, ranging from 1” to 
4!’ and the entire seam from 3 feet to 43 feet. 

On the land of Webb Lawrence, in S. W. + Section 20, Bristol town- 
ship, the coal is in two benches—the upper, 20 in. thick, the lower, 
24 in., and a 4-inch “tough streak” between, making the full seam 
just 4 feet. This is the usual section of the coal through the entire. 
township. The average of four analyses is given in the above table. 
The analyses show the coal to have a lower per cent. of ash, but a 
higher per cent. of sulphur than the average of the seam. A sample of 
the “tough streak” was taken at the mine of Jos. Reed, inS. W. 4 Sec- 
tion 31, Bristol township. The coal was 3% feet thick, with 6 inches of 
tough streak near the center of the seam. The analysis of the tough 
streak is given above. 

The ash of the Meigs Creek coal is usually red, but sometimes has 
a tinge of purple. The coal usually makes clinkers in stoves. 

Over the coal, 55 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, there is fre- 
quently a sandstone that furnishes good building stone. 
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The greater part of Manchester township is underlaid by the 
Meigs Creek coal in its best development. The coal is rather low in 
the hills, so that the creeks have not cut away a great deal of it. Meigs 
Creek, through the central part, Brannon’s Fork, through the fnorth- 
west corner, and Olive Green Creek, through the south-east part, 
furnish every facility for reaching all parts of the coal with railroads. 

The coal is here usually known as the five-foot seam, but no 
measures we found over 43, although there may be such. The thick 
tough streak is replaced by a thin clay parting near the center of the 
seam. On Dan. Fowler’s land, in 8. W. ¢ Section 29, near Reinersville, 
the coal gives the following section and analysis, which may be taken 
-as representative of the entire township: 


Clay shale roof. 


Coalizened ae FEC ETER EER RT On ROCOC ASAT Sore eta oricocrickincobescqo c0odeN. 60506 24 in. 
Clay partingtss.3.cis0. chewed b.uncaes quate sess caen soetec ite soareneoe tere teen enete IA Bo 
Call eases tae eh ios bes cnet wed sooo Ace Sen Oe ORE ee ee ee San We oE: 267 to 27”. 
Clay ic scun vee sotcvemotcscusescedees stasdelerscasc cess sctoute Son tometance meacecmme ees 5 feet. 
TEIMHVESCONIE’ 8.5 025 icleaceeen cee de octe cece nee tel Bho e eee see eee ce one nee aaa C Meera — 


At other places in the same mine the entire seam measured a little 
over 4% feet. The analysis is as follows (Lord): 


ai Voi l<\ 10 > Gee een ARS. 1 oe eR Oar eee APE Secacoaounadooe CodouGoabods 2.42. 
Volatile combustible*matter ic.cs. ccc. cvccinceecaeee Gecenen seen oe ee eer eeeenaee 42.35 
Bib: <(2%6 bigot: h o] 00) 0 Uemee eA BN in Pena niin a Rh Enea 0 | Se Ae adcboods 46.20 
yt: a ee a A ee or ER eer a tn SNe AEM | An AR a OSes BantintitncoaadaobdOas 9.03 

0 | [nner Ae SPUR SRNR Sra eA RE iy PREAH ON wa nen aaondes 100.00 
SHOU OIODUP sooode 06000000000000 “aidalesolssiols sigs ais es ssteeis el saee Neeru saabadietecs et oooeeneccneroncet 4.64 
SPCCHICLOFAVILY \-..0.-cesscesecccescocs cacopesessieg sacs sescset etose eos eee co aecceeeomeeines 1.382 


Centre township, Morgan county, has a larger area of the Meigs 
‘Creek coal than any other township in Morgan county. The coal is 
low in the hills, and Big and Little Olive Green Creeks cut only narrow 
valleys through it. 

The coal has been opened on almost every farm about Center Bend 
and up Olive Green Creeks. On John Wainright’s land, in S. E. 4 
Section 28, Centre township, the coal is in two benches—an upper one 
of 6 inches, and a lower one of 24 inches, with a 3-inch bone jcoal be- 
tween. The analysis of this coal is given below. In the 8. E. ¢ Section 
30, Centre township, on L. Andrews’ land, the Meigs Creek coal is 
found to be a fair cannel coal. The seam is thin here, as only 2 feet of 
coal was found. There was no parting. 
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The coal was hard and bright, and makes red ashes. 
In S. E. + Section 19, Centre township, a section showing the 
strata above the coal was measured as follows: : 


Shralemexpose darecesacerrecen ercetccneciecrencse ccacsecesiousses tye edecesersasene aster 2 feet. 
INOnstossilitenous lM eStOMe sens yeieeseeceescnecccccecs cocackeeencicesoos eects eeeets he 
Feltar de sanciwaslval etre nie wreneceumeneenhitc interes cn okshis suecsesecesaiuncabascees y) 
NOMA OTSU NM TSTROWYS TNO JITOVOSRONNE) 546000 000000606000000000000000 000000 HOO0O 0000 Qiracs 
Stammclhy Glivall@.cesobdosdeacmesteson baaobnbaeoco odacdo SE CCRDBOCEASaNenE HrEcE Ae AAA ar COR EGR C EE yO 
SRITICISIOING .cabacmocd: /SaesBubed Eero osdectidass Cosson occ IC REED EERE eee err an een apna Qe 
SNPS, QUAY ALE WOO, IOC! NOI ENG LXOLURONTD, 5500000059000000000000000000 600000060000 1 
CT noe eo lalate sao ee eee ea tie Scio ok Sine siSlawlnd GUS Se beibeeondansinwe 15 in. 
Bone coal and slate mixed............... 2 CIO RGEC CER COIIE CB CMCC CATE Peer ee 9 in. 
(CHO) esas tbeeGe concealed MAAS MAN esi AR Nil MR be Re | 0o58 6 ali aes A I eR gee eee 21-24 in. 
Ol cay Peer ee aac ectce ceo soe sa bis doerisdiescis techs vcs deltsscer these scese scinsetileselusslaan tet —— 


The bone coal and slack are here used for burning lime, which is. 
done in open piles. 

In N. W. ¢ Section 26, the coal goes under Olive Green Creek, 
and the dam of Moscow Mills is built upon it. From this to the south 
and east the coal is below drainage, but to the north and west it soon 
gets above the creek. , 

On John Henderson’s land, in 8. W. 4 Section 23, the coal is 5 feet 
above the creek, and has two benches—an upper one of 19 inches, and 
a lower one of 21 inches, with 3 inches of slate and bone coal between. 

In N. E. 4 Section 23, Centre township, a section was measured, 
including two coals above the Meigs Creek coal. The higher is, by 
barometer, 245 to 255 feet above the Meigs Creek coal, and the lower 
is, by hand-level, 156 feet above the Meigs Creek coal. Neither of 
them was found opened. 

At this and some other points in Central township a thick sand- 
stone from 20 to 30 feet thick is found a few feet above the coal, and 
quite frequently a thick sandstone was noticed close under the coal. 

On the land of R. W. Combs, in 8. E. ¢ 8S. W. ¢ Section 9, Centre 
township, the Meigs Creek coal is mined for the local supply and lime- 
burning. } 

It here has two benches, separated by a black slate of 4 inches. 
The upper bench is 13 inches, and the lower 30 inches (see the analysis 
below). In this mine a few clay veins are found, but are neither large 
nor frequent enough to be of serious trouble: 
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Center Township Coal (Lord). 


1 2. 
IMIGISLUT Ooncdce sees eee eee ene oe eee TERE ae 3.00 2.35 
‘Volatile combustible eet SSeS ced ba cares venusee tae Meee nee ee eee 40.83 41.67 
UXO di CATD OM c. Secsciotoe aces eive saiceee eee eon eee oe Aaa 45.75 43.38 
| 1 ere ae SE Pr Ang rN E Ee gl 9 RO TI SS Cs IK 10.42 12.60 
TO Gal ecsies swig ie ie Fo eee eee ee a eC ee ee 100.00 100.00 
Sul PU sisocd. ie senvenseessonecesstorccescctesGuccooesecsscecue ae eanmmemeciacemtees 5,35 5.69 


No. 1. Jno. Wainright’s, S. E. + Section 28, Centre township. 
No. 2. R. W. Combs, in S. W. 4 Section 9, Centre township. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in the tops of the highest ridges in 
the eastern part of Blue Rock township, Muskingum county. The area 
of first quality coal is small, as it is so near the hill-tops; the covering 
is thin and light. The coal is opened on Hunter’s land, in S. W. 4 
Section 26, Blue Rock township, near Rural Dale, where it is nearly 4 
feet thick, with a parting near the center. | 

The coal is opened on a number of farms in the vicinity. 

Meigs township, Muskingum county, bas a large and valuable area 
of this coal. It connects with the coal in Bristol and Manchester town- 
ships, of Morgan county, and with Brookfield, of Noble county. On 
Howell’s land, in S. E. ¢ Section 8, Meigs township, the Meigs Creek 
coal is found 39 inches thick, in three almost equal benches, having 
slate partings of an inch between them. 

In the N. E. ¢ Section 9, Meigs township, Muskingum county, the 
Meigs Creek coal gives the following section : 


Clay shale. 


IRGttensCOall gaccscseseceteaaew oe neces sees SS SSE ISAS ED Sea od een enone 24 inches. 
(OE aaa On Rena PaBeAen act on tiadh soanensbeeocan nCraRpacosSgasuSbD ob uddéadGoosodeea 20 eS 
COO BN Ee ES ie Ss ESE cena HLA S RS SOR ees 18 Hf 
Staten tei e Tak Ses tir Niele Wee ar LP ea oe Re 1 s 
Coals BEI EGO. Ais hk CA Se aaa Re FG Bd No aie ea 16 es 
STAG: cacedaleceseates aia taon eu ee bee ees wineaeee eeaaeceoa eae sees Ueae nets ete mee ere Meena 1 e 
Coal s@x Posed bire-.s.ccsssssspes-coseseecsssecomsostae seseeascscemecneccsues sen oscccees 18 pvt 


Bottom, not exposed. 
On Paisley’s land, in 8. E. ¢ of same section, the seam shows the 
same structure, except that the re parting is 6 inches thick, and the 
upper parting is nearly lost. 
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In Section 9, Meigs township, hand-level measures were had to 
coals both above and below the Meigs Creek seam. The section is as 
follows : 


WOarSerSan MUStON Cent sece casecdas ouaeeaes cede ea seer ticscaueewen veseeectesmascesess 25 to 30 ft. 
Wlayaslvalemeenetaicencre cents c sonseaec acer ere tate ceceddad ede wobec saeessupaeeesevades 1 to 2 ft. 
Woalksreported(s-2.cc-..-:2sss\seooseseues Mae tumenn Heel ali Seccuuecieetaes Bee 18’ to 24 in. 
ING ERE XO SE Clement eacin Seaccne oes naemeMtne a atc isc socencsacdsceasedeaiesosecesess 128 ft. 

IMISTO SEC reeks COaliicscscenstcscaessecinec sonsedecctaessccssccescneesesecsetcnsconevens 4 ft. 

INO GEG DOING | odesoad0506d9eG06e800b00060000000000000500 SOFC SIO UB OUI I DESIR OBUOREOeH 88 ft. 

CWoalre ponte dMrasccctess. -cecciese concer cstdeedeacsonaaeasotesaesocasalesee sels Donk 30 in. 


Both upper and lower coals had been opened. The lower is 
probably the Pittsburgh seam. ‘The seam was reported to hold 30” of 
solid coal. 

On John Lett’s land, in N. E. ¢ Section 26, Meigs township, the 
Meigs Creek coal is benched in the creek bank. It is used by all the 
country blacksmiths for several miles around. The coal is in three 
benches, separated by inch partings. The upper bench is 16 inches, 
the middle, 12 inches, and the lower, 24 inches. | 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in the high ridge extending north 
through Rich Hill township, Muskingum county, and dividing the 
waters of Wills Creek from those of the branches of Salt Creek. The 
coal area is small and of little value, except for local supply. 

In Sections 21 and 22, Rich Hill township, measurements were had, 
showing the position of the two coals and Ames limestone, as follows: 


IMieTo SIC reek co alheratite cn iienteceleeoced osascdsabossoneslessee wad cl cusersegecaeaseonse Ay ft. 
INOS GEJOOTSClo0400695000006000000060500000 600000000000000000000000080000800000 208000000 035000 SIP it: 
PU EES OUTS: ARC Oa ices canccestacscscsecoesscsescessloeesssadudecnsisessececcsnsscetseetessicssses 30 in. 
Not exposed............... Weceacice sone sencatssistsee cena ses Sosa oe ceeconatnseevanecs oes 151 ft. 
Amesror Crinoidalslimestomey AbOUt-cs-..cocceasscaccca- soos ccecesccmeotereneececes 2 ft. 


From the Ames or Crinoidal limestone to the Meigs Creek coal is......232 ft. 


At the portals of the B., Z. & C. R. R. tunnel, in Section 22, Rich 
Hill township, a good section, showing the strata above and below the 
coal, is furnished : | 


Soil. 

DOLtES hal Ciera cae sachs <ocnasceccescecesesees uctedadnsssceeseees cecoasavsswesesee 12 feet. 
BIA CKMS ALC Wercenceaccercceoicsscicscncvsesucessecedeseescadcscecsssccescdesensessst 6 inches. 
Clay MOTEC LAV ASINAl Cie ceesesescerscccsocerccseves sates dee cascececsaeessslcoscasede 150 
Dla tyacoaleerceetacmeec eter ee snes sessacloxaen cess cavers tase tie cavacecrsoutoub eens 5 
SAT ULM Orme ene Nosesens oes Seehewecwodosteiseceteices setluve ces'ecedeccoaite’s Crore % ‘ 
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Hardislaty coal santutin. 6 ceehwel eterna Ge 5 oe cea. a een tine eee 5 inches. 
Bla Ck Slaten. 23 sot dine stun swank Somerton Mon sjueden ire home an eee 7 £* 
Coal a av eccc ckcaatieteeak coe seas se eeu ae eemenc ae ws were oct oc ete Seen 9 “ 
Gay’ s.ccscsssecetcpae sctecwcr © oscte coat teem aeaone +e ses (0 an nRne eer Cen ne 30-36 
AWTS OSAE), TONS TOSEMINTTEROLS) 200000600000000600000 0060000000000000 000000000 te 
CHa ® seceBieeccstebele veces con uecetce sactece eae ons ae ck since Senne Ree eee 4 ft. 
SLOG JibrAeSTWOTAE), THOT IOI MWISIROLDSkocgnd0000000800 060000000000000.000000000 000 16 ft 


At Rixville, in Section 3, Rich Hill township, on John Smith’s 
land, the coal is worked for a steam mill. The coal is 49 inches thick, 
and has a 3-inch clay parting, 24 inches from the top, and 7 inches of 
slaty coal, 10 inches above the bottom. The analysis of the Rixville 
coal is herewith given: 


Rixville Coal (Lord). 


IVE OTS EU CS sreisieive nett Bohs ainie cot rete go eae eee en crn 4.04 


WOMENS Goren OOO TWAEYH KE 65005000000000000060000600006 600056000000000000000000000006 39.59 
FixedeCar DOMeti.csswckecees sate aeecaeeee saa aah Sere C ae SORE Ee eee 44.58 
FE) RY Pare ie SEE se A A ap rH taabaeandibobe 11.79 

4 De 1: Lae on ee RR re MPT REPRE GR OP MIN Va Se ee ne A ee dhe dio oan 100.00 
ST 0) a1 | BRR pS Ren An ePeROOReccciccoocancoa air perce Oabeneosocde <suee rosdncHuGcaabnboGe booued 3.81 


At Rixville the Pittsburgh coal has been opened at 82 feet below 
the Meigs Creek coal, and found 30 inches thick. A solid seam with 
no partings. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found a few miles north of Rixville, in 
Union township, Muskingum county, in small outliers, but the coal is 
of little value. 

The coal also follows a ridge east from Rixville, into Westland and 
Spencer townships, Guernsey county. It is found only in the extreme 
south-western corner of Westland township, Guernsey county, and is 
very high in the ridge. It was reported from 3% to 4 feet, with a part-- 
ing near the center. Spencer township, Guernsey county, has more of 
the Meigs Creek coal than any other township of Guernsey county 
The coal is found in a high ridge, north of Cumberland, running east 
between two forks of Wills Creek. In the N. E. 4 Section 29, Spencer 
township, the coal is 48 inches thick, with a clay parting 1 to 2 inches, 
13 inches below the top, and a 3-inch bone coal, 9 inches above the 
bottom. The lower 8 inches of the middle bench is rather slaty and 


poor. 
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A soft, coarse sandstone is here found a few feet above the coal, 
which is quarried and crushed, and used for building sand in Cumber- 
land. Most of the coal used in Cumberland is mined just to the south 
in the edge of Brookfield township, Noble county. It is from this par- 
ticular field that the name Cumberland was applied by Professor 
Andrews to the seam. Every township of Noble county, except Buffalo, 
holds the Meigs Creek coal. The best areas are in the western and 
southern parts of the county. The broad valleys of the West Fork, of 
Duck Creek, in the Central part, and of Buffalo, Seneca and Beaver 
Forks, of Wills Creek, in the northern part, cut out large areas of the 
seam. 7 

The seam will average for the entire country very nearly 4 feet. 
It is often reached 5 feet, but also frequently comes down to 23 and 3 ft. 

In several townships a “roof coal” from 12” to 18” is found, 6” to 
18” above the main seam. In this it resembles the Pittsburgh coal 
through Belmont county. 

The Meigs Creek coal still holds its high per cent. of ash and 
sulphur through all Noble county ; Brookfield township, Noble county, 
holds the Meigs Creek coal in all parts, except the extreme north- 
eastern corner. 

In the eastern and northern parts, the coal is high in the hills, 
while in the southern and western parts it is only a few feet above the 
creek valleys. In the S. W. ¢ Section 4, Brookfield township, on 
H. C. Hunter’s land, the coal gave the following section: 


Hard shale, good roof. 


Coa ea rtrae ee Mn areca euiebit se sees deeeneaedeeSeotes essa oeeseean’s 11 inches. 
Slatewpantim Pes. eteceasesuceces sce ecsmbessiocsselectecst civeeuecvececesesssnaceseevss 1-2 © 
COANE ee PIE CES ESORIE RS CAI MAU NOE ESS AEE IN DEES CUO 16 if 
Clay on slatespar tino rene.) essere ce cabuecoestsacmiee ce eretesceneesecss 2 re 
COA ee cena meenesap ere ete ten tcc sHe None sau Ne to, yLisL Ls. oes Coe wuslan ale os 12 fi 
Hard slate with ferriferous sandstone ..............cccececeseececeescesens 4-3 
(Oo 0 ooconec od Gauddican once dO DoH EG eS OCU Me Cre een nes oeimeeeer 12 se 
Claygate ern cniaccem aos cnseteria toes caeleneine sasacm nastics teniwtsien dasee Neecinld See so ceictve ses — 


On Geo. McEndrie’s land the same coal is mined, and gives prac- 
tically the same section. These mines furnish a greater part of the coal 
used in Cumberland. At about 30 to 40 feet below the coal, in northern 
Brookfield township, there is a ledge of fine-grained, tough sandstone 
that makes an excellent building stone. The ledge is about 15 feet 


thick. These quarries furnished the main supply of stone for Guernsey 
68 G. 
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county court house, in Cambridge. The Meigs Creek coal has been 
stripped in the bed of Meigs Creek, in the center of Section 18, and has 
been mined at 15 to 18 feet above the creek valley, in 8. W. 4 Section 
30, Brookfield township. 

The coal has at some time been opened on almost every farm that 
has its crop, but the mines are not kept ina condition to be entered. 

At John Dickson’s steam mill, in N. W. % Section 31, Brookfield 
township, the coal gave the following section : 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Goal access, si asiea ileden od [3s a0 hesiods Bekele Socal PES Maile eee seem ences 6 inches. 
Clay parting, often full of ferriferous sandstone ...............00. see. 4 “ 
(O10: ae ener pene rea tee ere eric trier CENCE Aoi ac ecBoadosu Oi aSconcnosddeaons 13 a 
Hard slate, full of ferriferous sandstone ...................-.ssseseseeerses 5 ss 
COLGyt hati ep eee Hee acre eer Ree ar Ada immer h Wns aul Moan. lpia 28 < 
(aI RL Bleccete ke del dec caalendlddee bas ween teeuds patella nacites tapes teeter e meee — 


The total seam is here 4 feet. It is reported as often reaching 43 


feet, and sometimes 5 feet. 
On the land of John A. Thrap, in N. W. 4 Section 22, Brookfield 
township, the Meigs Creek coal gives the following section: 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Coal :slaty and poor. ciccscsccccssecshcesces covuesecodoceccsabecoseorncaete sec 6 inches. 
Clay Parting recess o<ctuscescsedgeseuneCescaceotoesvaceccemsoccewsuemececteceeaencens 1 oy 
GOal oes cc reteccaniasceceewscactescscensoadecscuce su cecueecdsaces cc cemeecmaeatecsacctes 15 re 
Hardislate: parting 7; iM. cisci sth. de ldaoeeite ce ocaesnweteeonesfccasteedenstenenterts 5 . 
Oa) secs cSesee dans cbugc descent ease linsen sede ume chasunies dace soe cences eet eweonens cee eoees 11 % 
Black Slate vicc.die0s se cacatevdesdeclecliceecececetelesarenetiiee sooutoaneccccmeeocasoece 2 
COaliscieccssaccsicessiscdaassn steerer as soeduions soedaccuonacoscresemeneteaae ret sceceseree 13 7 
CUB Y oe casceanaohiacscensnkan foncenece ceeaeoecocseacincendapseesecoenconacemetinneseccnees — 


The partings do not seem to be as well-defined and characteristic 
as in Morgan county, but come and go in all parts of the seam. 

The average of three analyses from Brookfield township is as 
follows: 


Brookfield Coal (Lord). 


Mroisttrre: (eth Ee ee RE ER ERE EA RC ee 3.41 
Wolatilexcombustilolepmmattenbesscsencceceenereec eee eee eee eee 40.30 
ix CO CAT BOI eos obs etess:s carela Nerstorateloce sie PSO oe he Solas RE eee OE 45.41 
IN BD ose chide auiie setae Loca Sica ate SO hese o Tae CSS Ree Oe ee eee 10.88 

Totals ee, EE, REAR RECS GLE A CER A het aan) Renae tt 100.00 
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In the 8. W. ¢ Section 18, Brookfield township, the mark of a — 
higher coal was found. The distance above the Meigs Creek coal could — 
not be accurately determined, but it was, by barometer, near 215 feet. 
‘The blossum would indicate at least 24 feet of coal. 

Many years ago this high coal was opened, and taken to Cumber- 
land for making coke; but the thinness of the seam, end the long dis- 
‘tance to the railroad, caused it to be abandoned. 

In Sections 9 and 16, same township, a coal mark was found at 160 
to 180 feet above the Meigs Creek. No openings into it could be heard 
-of. Nothing was seen of any coals below the Meigs Creek coal. 

In Buffalo township, Noble county, nothing could be found of the 
Meigs Creek coal, as the land is all too low for it. It is possible that 
there are a very few outliers of the coal in the tops of some of the 
highest points in the south-east corner of the township, but if there 
should be, they would be of no practical value. 

Noble township, of Noble county, has very little of the Meigs 
‘Creek coal. There are a few outliers in the east central part and south- 
west corner. No openings could be found in the eastern one, but 
several of the western ones have been worked for local supply. 

At Hiramsburgh, in Section 13, Noble township, a small outlier is 
worked for the villagers’ and farmers’ use. The coal is here from 4 to 
A} teet thick, and by hand-level, 258 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal 
limestone. 

The place for the Pittsburgh coal was passed in this section, but 
nothing found of it. The Meigs Creek coal at Hiramsburgh makes a 
large amount of red ashes, and some clinkers. , 

Sharon township, Noble county, holds a very large area of the 
Meigs Creek coal. In the eastern part the coal is well up in the hills, 
but in the southern and western parts the coal is low, and little of it 
-earried away by the creek. 

The coal thickens from 3 to 33 feet in the northern bait of the 
‘township, to 4 and 43 feet in the southern parts. 

The roof is usually bad, and all entries have to be thoroughly 
‘timbered, and the rooms driven narrow and well posted. The ribs 
should be left thick. J 

No sections of the coal could be had in this township. Nothing 
was seen of the thin coals below the Meigs Creek coal, but the mark of 
the thin coal, at 160 to 170 feet above, was found in Sections 3 and 10, 
Sharon township. | 
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A fine-grained sandstone was noticed at 30 to 40 feet below the 
Meigs Creek coal, which furnishes good flagging and building stone. 

Olive township, Noble county, holds the Meigs Creek coal in the 
eastern and western parts, but through the central part the coal has been 
cut out by the deep, broad valley of the West Fork of Duck Creek. 

The eastern area is made up of a few outliers and narrow strips in 
the tops of the ridge. The western area is found in the water shed 
between West Fork of Duck Creek, and Big Olive Green Creek, and 
although high in the ridge, there is a good area of solid coal. 

No worked mines were found on the western side, but from reports 
of the abandoned ones the coal is thin, except in the extreme southern 
part of the township. 

Near the N. W. corner of the township an old mine was reported 
23 to 3 feet, rarely 33 feet thick. In Section 28, Olive township, 3 . 
feet was given as about the average, with a “tough streak” of 3” to 4” 
near the top of the seam. In Section 35, Olive township, the coal was 
said to be from 3’ 9” to 4’ thick, with a “tough streak” near the center 
of the seam. 

On the land of Ezra Davis, in N. E. } Section 13, Olive township, 
the Meigs Creek coal gave the following section : 


Clay shale roof, fair. 


TEUNRG), LOeVel< THEN? SIEMKS c60000 30500008 000000000000800 esta Uieveded tea te cen pacee neers 2 inches. 
COA ass OE aves ene ad acomencccee aa atatea seed oeonscuer oan ccereaencaancaamene cites 12 a 
Hard blackislate sic. ss.cstteccacces cocese ceo canons res ernacemecttoresmenceeenas $ ss 
(0765) Ips ano ao AA An AR RE AEn COBRA ORGS AC HGaA AED iceGadadbce Hananeotde scLenHaae 60d 21 y 
SMoughtstreakn tere. ccs ccatanssccccocsm aeoseec tence cece enceeereceee 3 of 
(Of spear eaanty 2 praneeeeiin See oaeron caeccaE ona bbsa Gr oer Bon actiauaicusdeoncnooddod 24 ss 
Glaby. nccscstoe tenths ate tescuc pussuannt cimacneecsseateecce sacoe a acuittioes enyounenaonnceats — 


The entries do not have to be timbered, and the rooms are run 20 
to 24 feet wide, with two rows of posts. 

In the S. W. + Section 12, Olive township, the coal is thinner, 
measuring only 3 to 33 feet, with a “tough streak” at the top. The 
roof is also poor. | 

Jackson township, Noble county, has the largest area of the Meigs 
Creek coal of any township in Noble county. Only the largest creeks 
cut down through the coal, and they only take out very narrow strips. 
In the north-eastern corner of the township the coal is well up in the 
hills, but it drops rapidly to the south and west, and soon comes close 
to the level of the valleys. 
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In the N. E. 2 Section 12, Jackson township, the Meigs Creek coal 
gives the following section. No regular parting could be made out, so 
none is given: 


Shale. 

(CHOI TOOL? ‘soaddaoseceadan seceded Sonooc OSLO UG ACB EEC eR Ere eee ERR niece an anaae 18-24 in. 
Ca aaerer cess ce soics isiseee sou Are nesece eee ae or Stine cdiadeguceduuded cates Wuaahecdase 14-18 in. 
ComernmeasunredetrOmi's.. sete eee eee ae cecieka sce sekem seen sete FINS A ft. 43 in. 
WB Aee renee setae cslos cca sacnssicure mets omemetico sd Wnuk ai Gelso gecateuesuredseenaleies — 


On Wm. Taylor’s land, in S. W. 4 Section 10, Jackson township, 
the Meigs Creek coal was measured as 53 feet, and was reported as 
6’.2’’ in one part of the mine. The coal here makes gray ash, and no 
clinkers. 

On Keith’s land, in N. W. ¢ Section 8, Jackson township, the coal 
gave the following section: 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Coal Mme asm GuinO mcrae. cease sees cecoat aes ecsiondeunsssstarresetsesant. sceges 33-4 ft. 
Clare eee caren ney eat aoyneose woe saca saceceiccs ss Sccoeserhnet sevenoten eed esas tt aes 1-3 in 
CoalMleitstorWOtlOmieneess es essence eee e seen oe sh ene ob ee alae ek Seca caneaedecesee eet sk 4-6 in 
(CHER, codasoocaeebGO SBS CBD OFr. DesBO QoS GOCOOBREC READE SGU cian RAL AA annn ASAE ERE RUE Se BOS A anna — 


On Reasoner’s Run, in Section 19, Jackson township, a thick sand- 
stone comes down on top of the coal, which is here from 3’ 8” to 4’ 
thick. Above the sandstone comes a thick, white, non-fossiliferous 
limestone. 

In Section 25, Jackson township, on Cat Run, traces of a coal, 50 
to 60 feet. below the Meigs Creek coal, were found, and in Sections 28 
and 33 traces of two upper coals were found—one at 250 and the other 
at 162 feet, by barometer, above the Meigs Creek coal. The highest 
one is 18” thick, and the thickness of the other not known. On the 
land of John E. Williams, in N. KE. ¢ Section 34, Jefferson township, 
Noble county, the Meigs Creek coal shows the following section: 


Limestone. 

TBXOIYS (670% Leesa dbeOe Hn boda OR SUB Sea icc e CECA T COREG HED DAG AG Aa Acre Emaar aa ore 6 inches 
COE dobdo se SBSeOC CHASE SOC CBDR SES SOO eC CODD ERS ESE GRE ESE OCe I He ManeTC Ren 8 cs 
STAC Meee reer ae Me AEE Crue oC eas asian oe Soku a eeuneeoeseshegaiie fucose 1 sf 
(COE csc abSbeSC SECS IGS Mice ASCE ASEM AC IAAP IM Ratan a UA cassia AU 9 me 14 ss 
SALESMAN LUI Omens em nceen em sacanaslcstcenccisecsidesosecletesesiaceidacedsceecasecetes ec 5 rf 
Wo allie tase nese sate ad  cheerinconeoc aes tease ndeeesites REST CAS Ore Cee EeeEe 12 ys 
WlAvatercd erncrceteccrcanevestiescurscassecesdecsessrssesinnceeaensanconcsesesiate 12-18 UG 
Wy all Ree icra noenneReRien narak uci etehcnsL Taal ay coah ve satatn aenuieeeesetoneeotcs 16-22 a 
amb Sees cme uc usce vote see code ate sedessocnes tice 'sceees sees de teased escdesegececdes 2 
© Call Perey secrete canto tahoe esisisrc cae ete evade ee ewek conics eloseusbesebesseres 24 yy 
Oa vaprem acne taecce sie eae ais stain cov dsodcgioecee wae vecenascinus condepneewne'scesecses /-4 $8 
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The roof coal is here unusually well developed, and is taken down 
and used with the regular seam. ‘There is a large portion of Jefferson 
township with the Meigs Creek coal, but little of it is as thick as the Jast. 
section. The roof coal seldom exceeds 18” or 20” at other places. 

On the lands of Hugh Robinson, in 8. W. 4 Section 13, T. 6, R. 7,. 
Elk township, Noble county, the Meigs Creek coal was measured as. 


follows: 
Hard shale. 
Coal wie tae iee ene PC EE eR REFER iret Picnic Baden Sooubis 30 inches. 
Clay? esos seesstoats svecs seus tessaccnconaes ace sebsceisess Maced Sugicaes demecauener tects 12 i 
COR gatas SEP SRO SEN RATT | eae RD, Rise RSENS, ec 14-15 iy 
BOmerCO al tse restos seeeceteee: SRAM TL Ae a Rin EN fe 2s a en re 4 e 
CLE 6c0050900800650100000000000000000000000 190000 000000000000000000 00000000000000000¢ 13 is 
Slate: PATtin g waves sche; sraccecect scan ssersonseses ceeetsiee see saci seeecnemeemeneen 4-3 ie 
COA) re Boiecwadsenaeecs ea senee an esate hae ce sae sees abate hte O ee 18 : 
Clay. vex eda ot Mee oede e watered beet eee See eee One EE SC er nn NRE eae 2-4 feet. 
A Dy en\e-| 8) 1\ eee tieroaeMmonceCoCen bac cenocrer eR eeootonaad, usccencoccoo cessve sad 16 feet. 
Shaly sandstone 205. ties. te. csoes iiadcss ones ose eee oaaceene ness — 


There is a large area of the Meigs Creek coal in Elk township that 
could easily be reached by railroads traversing the Kast Fork of 
Duck Creek. 

The Meigs Creek coal is reported to be the same as the Stafford 
coal of Monroe county, but this was not investigated. There is a thin 
coal, about 60 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, through the northern 
part of the township. 

In Enoch township, Nuble county, the coal is high in the ridges, 
and the area of first quality coal therefore smaller than that of Jefferson 
and Elk townships. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in two ridges, with their spurs 
running north-west and south-east through the township, and dividing 
the waters of the West Fork, Middle Fork, and East Fork of Duck 
Creek. 

No s¢ction could be found in Enoch township, but the coal was 
nowhere reported over 4 feet thick. A sample from the mine of Wm. 
Lincicome, in 8. E. ¢ Section 32, Enoch township, gave the following 
analysis: 

Enoch Township Coal (Lord). 


IMO I1StU Pe 328 hee ah ae ee eee ee Fee EEE CLONE SSE Se ERE Ta 2.18 
WAOVEVAIIE) GOTTA OU EIHILOE HERA KEI 600000 00000069. 0500500000600 400606 000000 660080000000008 006 41.75 
Bix6d! Carbon, sssiceiecdes nccneadh ieee dc eae s Tee A Soe Soe ae ee 45.92 
ABT cee: cos BAN eel Soe Sua es aN ba TER a PAGE RRA NE FON OR Reis on 10.15 

Otel acess coer Oe IS eee eee bilo te os Uo ee See oe REELS een 100.00 
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The characteristic high per cent. of ash and sulphur still hold good. 

The Meigs Creek coal, in south-west Enoch and West Jefferson 
townships, touches the Cleveland and Marietta R. R. (now Wheeling 
and Lake Hrie), and was formerly mined for shippiag on the railroad, 
but has now been abandoned, and all the works and tracks taken out. 

In the 8S. W. ¢ Section 25, Stock township, Noble county, on Wm. 
Taylor’s land, the Meigs Creek coal gave the following section : 


Clay or soft clay shale. 


(Coal lPewane ones een Sonnet ann Mee Meaney cae se mee tonne setae cs oeoobaires seusaietonagea? 13 inches. 
SHA temp aioli eae ceh sie soci ce nado ame M ee aC aetioness dances acute ae cca adesat 1 mi 
Cae errata aioe dace oe Reet en ae eae ci wosish Godel so danaea tecteaeeenes 16 s 
BoMencoalean Gls] ate. sac cesn ees cece ieee ecou cote meee see ease ec ses 4 ee 
(OLED {hencscndunc CoO AAR SO OaS HCG SeRe RG Vac cO pee UORES 4 anne LATE ER Ramee nUR WEN s 26 sf 
Way eee pee aac See nacre sassy Marenboe Co ttaseate vidas arearess bed whimoriuurasinpleiicteotd yasina 


The coal in Stock township is well up in the hills, and the broad 
valley of Hast Fork of Duck Creek has cut out a Jarge amount of it. 
Over the entire township the coal ranges from 3% feet to 5 feet, averaging 
probably 4 feet or a little over. 

Center township, Noble county, has the Meigs Creek coal in the 
tops of the high ridges in the eastern part. The area of marketable 
coal is comparatively small, but will for many years supply the local 
demand. 

The coal is reported as averaging about 4 feet thick, but no section 
could be had. In the eastern part a thick sandstone comes in a few 
feet above the coal, and is quite steady for an area of several miles. 

Marion township, Noble county, holds considerable Meigs Creek 
coal, although it is well up in the hills. 

The Meigs Creek coal, on W. H. Craig’s land, in N. W. 4 Section 
1, Marion township, measures as follows: 


Shale. 

RO OleC OallRerrerw teense ceae teres ce son cctccisscdersesie seas Ceeesness@essingoresseess 18-24 inches. 
(Clayars lal ocean sere alten ee dents Ue Ra a ee 18 os 
(COR ao cado obarooddodnooaGbeb RERCOE CHUB SC EE CaC MELOC TE pen REORDER E CACC eer emer cree 12 a 
Slatepesense weeccepacastersttct cu cssene aus ovcivoasbe tesnsbisndndessseanwacseeaes 4-1 ie 
CIOER| codoodecoodob ce eaccen Rodd ae Con GOCE CODD HOREC nee Raen te eon at arn eae anaE 12 ee 
IBOneyCOalorstOUsMstreaka recs. co ecteccs waeccscccmedccecsdscesesces 5 zy 
CO ere eee eer rere coe sane nee tame uieisiimlnka ete vomersemieseramiisiesraeinnes We if 
ClayApirOrintren ee saree cate a tacos beeea scot ssebee! lave issn doldcedeeie osm ueite ceielss 1-3 ft. 

ENTE SUOM Cheareerrcentee nam eree se centn oncom ec vesniess ances ovate Sesvensecseseesi sses — 


In the B., Z. & C. Railroad cut, in Freedom, in S. E. + Section 2, 
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Marion township, a section of a coal 113 feet, by barometer, above the 
Meigs Creek coal, was measured as follows: 


Soil. 

ISON IFS ts) ON AiAsEW OVO S| ROE 45¢6q000000000000'23000060000 806000 6400 400800900006000000080.000000000 A it. 
Sorte Clany Valle, TINS era) WEIMLOT? cocssocanos800 o00000 c0c0000H 909000000000000 090000¢ 10 ft. 
CO al is. cc soak biecens voeueovasee oe cac cee eMoss cancun ss saul otTuape esate ache eae amare crsteacten 12 in. 
GAY ek iegesucecceneceieucan tvs cecadey vecine teeclacs dese econ eon eenenencersemtcen nea eene 5 in. 
Oa ar Neees Peace hie Mocuc sok cc celee tence enon clwege ae secsen caren tence nae matame seat team aceinees 5 in 
[O17 endons caann ssbaccees Soceooqgoedoodoo5dq00ddb.Abb9DDs08. 60000. 600G6050000000000 9000 soDD0GH00 — 


About Freedom, and in the west part of Marion township, a thick 
ledge of sandstone is often found from 2 to 4 feet above the Meigs Creek 
coal, and often 40 feet thick. 

In the ridge, running north from Summerfield, although high 
enough, the coal is reported as often wanting, and as always thin when 
found. 

On Wm. Craig’s land, in N. E. ¢ Section 13, Marion township, the 
Meigs Creek coal is mined and measured as follows: 


Shale. 
Rooticoalt.:saven. = caesetse Shc e Sich ee RRO eee eae 20-24 inches. 
AOA cS AC ants diel des suis ewe se baie stensojo ee cette ee aece cleat a sel ces tase eee 18-24 % 
GOA) ere Faia oR 5a eT a cia hea cose aioe es Taeees See EEA SOG SOE TE EES 4-6 
Ways partinge. <snacccoseeceticcoe sons sence ee eta sce ene cnce nee ee 3 af 
Ol cy: I eae aR ae eRe on Mn aRAias? Sarnia belt Saal LET oH aod sagas 24 es 
Bonervcoaltor? Slates. Lae. ke AL Ree ee ee eo ee 2-3 a 
Co allsscoscsdensas Sasensdbasheewes genctetire ene Soe eae See re eee 20-22 ii 
0) Eh Rene Ran ORE aR cee AR be cerer ener ce accneecreoat sposcdcicece paconnabeescanoce 2-4 feet. 
Limestone in layers, with shale between..............::..s.sssseseeeees 10 ft., exposed. 
This coal was analyzed with following result: 
Marion Township Coal (Lord). 

IM OIBEUITG ores otias.Sedad oo be eeenteetein dda mes oes ete sete rece Semnac aac oan eaeeraen Uetieee 1.86 
Volatile combustible matter ....... as wt Bia aieaod eta aols eas Cab aac slacs ac seems 39.63 
Fixe@d :CarbOM.c..sccsesasvouscss soncueshuccoe sucue dot eoueesec ess yeas tenets couaecneseen cere 45.92 
INI eo86os06 per ire nnnES EN I alend Nena gc hit aon Bins 12.59 

Total wescues cee Soseasces ncbe gaa ecneeaerl) Soeebeeae sn emtntenes eumencatia meee denseeanemeses 100.00 
eH 0) Ph) T aameenacoeaaRcen caeceeoadson dooSuecoUednode. 1 eacodaosho auoosdoqobc0bbo asooduGacsnbacned 6.10 
SSVI ING, (4A? Goceceacesou0Gqed _Booddd6HoconcondsoadoapcDaDooUOD DbdaDUDSHcoOKSbGGeEH00d00" 1,376 


It was reported by the miners that in parts of this mine the roof 
coal was replaced by a white non-fossiliferous limestone, the clay 


\ 
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between the roof coal and the main seam being found all regular between 
the white limestone and the regular seam. 

The coal is opened and worked for winter supply on almost every 
farm through the township, and is seldom found under 4 feet in thick- 
ness. Although the coal is well up in the hills, it can easily be reached 
by railroads, as the B., Z. & C. R. R. crosses the ridge far above the 
coal. The Bellaire, Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad is a narrow- 
gauge, and just finished from Bellaire to Zanesville. 

Seneca township, Noble county, has very little of the Meigs Creek 
coal. Itis found only in the highest ridge in the township. The ridge 
between Beaver Fork and Seneca Fork of Wills Creek holds quite a 
large outlier, which furnishes coal for the adjoining farmers. 

The dividing ridge between Seneca Fork and Buffalo Fork of 
Wills Creek holds the largest area of the coal inthe township. ‘This is 
worked near Mt. Ephraim, in the mine of Sam’! McConnell, in N. W. ¢ 
‘Section 33, Seneca township, and gives the following section: 


Hard shale. 

Bonercoalrorsnardgblackeslaterscapecsesssccescosersec loses cionee ol toceises 16 inches. 
GOOdTCOMRE ee Sas eace see eaten Siete dee iecoke ne tetteseneeneetaenes sebbasaees 8 St 
Wlayaslialle were. Uk, Site os. tebe andes ialich efteod Some an ceeheadionieledte wciisle aap uclys 8-18 “ 
Wales nese eect cai cee acct tein noes eee kiqew ethene ithioed wivveowts tex 10 se 
ATE) OP eeME Reni eck esa eet et Som tance Snees cnet ee roae dag sels va cee a se see rece! 3-1 i 
CA een eee ta nes Soe SNS hic ars cBaebattinns se aeune ace seedeueecedvlens 15 ‘f 
LETHE 68 4.6 ose pticdn co6do DOs SO HAE CRaBOD BI DEOROSRCECCE BEES CEC ACA SCC EEE Sener eCss 1-2 i 
Cra PR eee crassa ere eh atcis cna c astecdoe Gaslsraew Saldise ws wicescawematueses 20 os 
Oa aaa sce secre eel teh coentolsedl esate sles cectidap aie Kee ate de ecinsigg ani bh ound —- 


The roof coal is left for roof, the clay shale being taken out of the 
entries, and in the rooms it is thrown back as it falls down. 

No higher coal marks were found. A very faint mark of the Pitts- 
burgh coal was found at one place only. 

Wayne township, Noble county, has only a few outliers of the 
_ Meigs Creek coal in the N. HE. corner. The coal is in the very top of 
the hills, and, as far as could be learned, rather thin. 

The coal has been opened in 8. EH. ¢ Section 21, and in N. W. 4 
Section 28, Wayne township. The coal in both cases was reported as 
about 3 feet thick. 3 

A faint coal mark was seen at 50 to 55 feet below the Meigs Creek 
coal, but nothing found of the Pittsburgh coal, which ought to bea 
little lower. 

A few feet below the Meigs Creek coal is a thick sandstone, which 
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is quite steady in the north-east part of Wayne township, and in north-- 
west part of Beaver township. The northern and southern parts of 
Beaver township have considerable of the Meigs Creek coal, while the 
central part has been all cut away by Beaver Fork of Wills Creek, 
running west through the township. . 

On the land of H. C. Reed, in S. E. ¢ Section 17, Beaver township,,. 
the Meigs Creek coal is mined for the Williamsburgh market. 

Reed’s coal gives the following section : | 


Sandstone. 

Shaleeiveseisa sie clds pRB Neti os Sass detec aes ee ees 18 inches.. 
Coaldseio NEUE Gols, abet eae heated Beer inte Narchh Ana Ram OR OAR nc: 16 me 
Gay asican he Ge Soc ob et senieae Se aeceesens coc teeeelecine seins ames cette acter apse ae Rees 16 fe 
Slate: hii s RIAL Ae RUe A EN EO a TEASE EAR ic ek agate ee oO 2 cf 
Glo all esate SE ate Paes GaSb Te fbr ok Seae ae SEA Ts Sle g ROE ch Sees eEE R Cneoe . 30 3 
Clays Partie oi.ceW sch ho Piicdacteee teen sateenee cece Gewese Meccan eee 2 
CO Al ER. cadbc hac S ts tredeleslt Salsa cad Wie ster ee hase eee ee 24. we 
Olay aie setn cistron bocceostconuelarce osuice’ uti cnet costs tenet RES Coenen 2-4 feet. 
USTIIA OS COMO’ ican eiieee a-rncd chien dca ctclarlod okie otic ee CH ISON RC Tea e EE eee — 


It is reported that several years ago a coal from 3 to 4 feet thick was. 
dug out of the creek bed, at 92 feet below Reed’s coal bank. The 
lower coal was looked for farther to the south and west, but never 
found. If the statement be true, we are here upon the western edge of 
the valuable area of Pittsburgh coal, extending eastward to the Ohio 
river. : 
In Section 1, Beaver township, the Meigs Creek coal was reported 
3 feet thick. In the N. W. ¢ Section 8, a strong coal mark was found 
90 to 100 feet above the Meigs Creek coal. No openings could be found 
into the upper seam. 

On Wm. Lashley’s land, in S. W. ¢ Section 26, Beaver township, 
the Meigs Creek coal was found 43 feet thick, with two thin partings 
dividing the seam into three nearly equal parts. The roof coal was 
from 18” to 24” thick, and is 6” to 12” above the main seam; the two 
separated by clay. 

At Barnesville, Belmont county, the Meigs Creek coal, or as here 
known, the Upper Barnesville coal, is worked by means of a shaft, 
some 70 feet deep. 

The shaft formerly went down to the’Pittsburgh coal, but the lower 
part has been abandoned and filled up to the level of the Meigs Creek 
coal. The coal here gives the following section : 
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Shale. 

IR@OLE COFllooc090006809900000 690000000000002060 993000000100000 006008 00000005" 00000000K 8 inches. 
Cla VAROl pas SOMDStOM Coie a eere seen cecal vs sissieiict yoccoucedagsacdee os 18-24 i 
IB aC kas ate peecmanecress case nites trac secre ec enes otis sens cise nadie we omens demon ae ess 2-6 my 
(ClO Gecadgoch Soopbadbcce dice teccnbeDcnacoco: ObvOC OCC ae nee ene rerererrrrr cir 6 rs 
STAI) | ORIN, 5500609 soneddodddocb0b00d 6600c0000 Sade CO CUD AHC SRB O BEDE GH | Saanccbor 2 is 
Coal ete eens Se eo koaivs 855 EES A RE ped a Aas RN 2 Shanta ed 19 iS 
SHAKEN AT HIM Oe eere see scwacacs ons sncne cme manne aeennaen ead se atian chia diadisedees 3-3 ef 
OO E ih cbocbano wAsod detache anne pEE DrERCE tee cntcobo sco SeU Con Eanr ne eC mE Sn mane 15 ce 

CO hey reac ee see eee eres ain von Suan euec ee aero ceo ete sc cteclab sie stivaadecivelvewis me oa 


The Upper Barnesville coal gives the following result, when: 
analyzed: 


Upper Barnesville or Meigs Creek Coal (Lord). 


TIO ETAIIRE) Goes Aba Se Hea I A STEN NN INES AEE HE 2.09 
WOlanllks Gomntomenlol l@ revi csadacssscosasn saccades sacded ondend HocneoeeoneS eaeBosBnES 40.05 
EGC CAT OO Mee RAR ee ee eM e LNeRY ca eae nua ce ee senecodee ene 47.77 
VAG Tame eee ee PIN CLEAR ARTI RNR AD SANEATS Gath Fo SERN Mls RESIS LS 3 10.09 

INGEN o00000000000000006 93 400000000800000 600000000 000060000 000000000 000000000 666000 609000cr 100.00 
RUDI TO) Ue Scoaciote ydeCoScODACOaO Sac RR BORO doce COC RICE o Rene DEROCE GREER eect ce Sch eRnrenten 2.98 
Se Clit CHOTA WA Gy Aer cero ce nace caine oceaerasnecetini st yemoucs ueonan MMMeeR yeaah Heal 1.345 


The ash is still high, but the sulphur is far below the usual per 
cent. for the Meigs Creek coal. This mine is now worked only ina 
small way, furnishing a part of the coal for the town of Barnesville. 

The layer of clay or “soapstone” between the main seam and the 
roof coal makes the mining of this coal more expensive and dangerous 
than it would otherwise be. The soapstone is very wet, and is full of 
slips” or “faults,” and should be taken down with the coal, or imme- 
diately after. It forms a very treacherous roof when left up. 

Going west along the Central Ohio Railroad, from Barnesville to 
Quaker City, Guernsey county, a fair barometer section can be had of 
the upper coals down to the Ames or Crinoidal limestone. 

The distances from the bottom of the Pittsburgh coal are as follows: 


Coal, 18” thick, in railroad cut, at Barnesville........................ 200-210 feet. 
Coal, 6” thick, in railroad cut, west of Barnesville.................. 153 rf 
CoaliUipper Barnesvilll ric, sacs sce-s. iacecs tence sevens cee SSS GES OCC EONE 100 s 
Bottommotekittshuncmycoaleesce. .cctesse tt ece cas scescctnscesonceteceen ss 0 

Ames, or Crinoidal limestone, below..................secsesesceeeee coves 140-160 “ 


This would make the Meigs Creek, or Upper Barnesville, at 240 
to 260 feet above to Ames or Crinoidal limestone. The Upper Barnes- 
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ville coal is mined at the foot of the hill, just to the north of Barnes- 
ville. . 
In Section 17, of Warren township, Belmont county, a section, 
showing the relative position of four coals was measured as follows: 
Upper Barnesville coal, 3 ft. shown, 96 feet above Pittsburgh seam. 
Coal, about 1 ft. shown, 72 feet above Pittsburgh seam. 
Coal blossom, 28 feet above Pittsburgh seam. 
Bottom of Pittsburgh coal, 5 feet thick. 2 

The two coals between the Pittsburgh and Upper Barnesville are 
not known to be at any place of workable thickness. _ 

On the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railroad, at Flushing, 
Belmont county, the Flushing Coal Co., operated by O. Young & Co., 
of Elyria, have mined the Meigs Creek, or Upper Barnesville coal for 
the general market, to some extent, but the mine is now closed. This 
was the only mine in the Meigs Creek seam from which coal has been 
recently shipped by rail. The coal gives the following section: 


Sandy shale. 


Ellard, bro wmislaten: scicscccusscceetoecenee cence Seren ote eee eoeee cree ee ee 12-18 inches. 
“Soapstone,” full of slips, and very treacherous ...........0+ seer. 9-15 s 
(Oxorall, Sxovbiel ee, TROY) Gooaatiba5csd00d00000d00600 640008000 056606000 060000050000 338/742”, 
Clay) Scctacesic, ove oesqtassoaoadesnecsiiune secu essence dovsoseenmauae esos ceceeas — 


This coal gives the following analysis: ° 


Flushing Coal (Lord). 


IMOISTUTC rei niesecs weicce ence ucerceceemmeneomete BP it RRNA ARP ib Tans aN 3.18 
\VOIENBUS Govan OETA ONS TMENAKET ER 460000000000080800000050068000098000000000 0000600000000 38.31 
Hixed CANO hcl cee tec ones awe eee atone ances 5 de tSSie DRNGRY WARE ne Deets 50.10 
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STI FOL ONIN? ccoscadbacda56sceaGon610066 66006860 SoddaddannbABOHA0d50c00000000000 00 Pas ANE ee 1.78 
PS NEXCIAKO FABER oc0006090086000600000 000200060 006080000. 609000600080000000. 050060000000 50059000 1.300 


This coal shows a much better composition than most of the Meigs 
‘Creek coal. The ash is much lower than usual, while in sulphur it will 
compare favorably with many other Ohio coals. The “soapstone” is a 
clay that is usually wet, and always full of slips or “kettle bottoms,” 
which make it dangerous to work under it. It is, therefore, taken down 
with the coal, or usually just after, to prevent mixing it with the coal. 
‘The hard slate above then forms an excellent roof. 

The mine, during 1883, put out 7 to 8 car loads of lump and 1 of 
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nut coal per day. The Upper Barnesville coal is shown in the west end 
of the Flushing tunnel, on the C., L. &@ W. R. R. The section is as. 
follows : 


Shalem uipacOrsolle al OUt asssemremeueneistccs/cceisdosascveves tesenece sentaesencce val 15 feet. 
Ca ees eee en oars coc Sneha Meeee ME EON (os Sei njaicies ins ¥en dvoeeccinewe seeeeee A 
(OIE? vases Sdassoddd debondosbeesacdeds 05050600 8. 1h LSqq606 Bach D ROC aE DEC DRE ARRC SE COUR EAC ORGHOL Ee keaelone 
Shialestombottompol tunnel Aiec scarscceieccsss sacs sesuocs ccc eicseeetieceysesss oe 


At the east end of the tunnel the coal is below grade, and does not. 
show for some distance east of the tunnel. No solid rock appears in 
the deep cut at the entrance to the tunnel. 

About Bellaire the Meigs Creek, Upper Barnesville, or Upper 
Bellaire coal is found, 4 feet thick, and 80 to 95 feet above the bottom 
of the Pittsburgh coal. Although the Upper Bellaire coal is 4 feet 
thick, and as easy to get at as the Pittsburgh seam, it is not mined at 
all, and very little account is made of it. The thicker and better Pitts- 
burgh coal meets all demands. 

In Washington township, Belmont county, on the B., Z. & C. R. R. 
(narrow-gauge), the ‘Captina Coal Co. has a shaft to the Pittsburgh 
coal. The Upper Bellaire, or Meigs Creek coal, is here found 98 feet 
above the bottom ef the Pittsburgh coal. It is reported 4 feet thick, 
and of the usual Meigs Creek coal character. It formerly supplied the 
local market, but since the Pittsburgh coal has been available the mines 
in it have been abandoned, and, therefore, no section could be had. 

The Meigs Creek coal was found in the high ridges in the eastern 
part of Harrison county. 

The Pittsburgh coal is in good force through this region, and, 
therefore, there is little regard for the thinner and poorer seam that lies 
above it. The coal is reported from 3 to 4 feet thick, but no sections 
were found. The coal is from 90 to 95 feet above the Pittsburgh coal. 

The Meigs Creek coal is also found in the south-west corner of 
Jefferson county. It is here near the hill-tops, and thinner than usual, 
and is not worked. The Pittsburgh coal is of usual thickness and 
quality through this area. 


NOTE. 


I regret very much that lack of time for the preparation of reports and lack of 
space for publication, alike forbid any further statements as to the coal seams of the 
Barren and Upper Coal Measures of the State. 

The field which has been treated in the preceding chapter is intrinsically much 
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‘less valuable than the Pittsburgh coal field in Ohio, but inasmuch as the latter is 
already extensively occupied and developed by mining industries, and consequently 
is well known as to character and capacity, I have judged it best to use the few pages 
of space available in the present volume for the upper coals, in a description of the 
-comparatively unknown and undeveloped seam, the extent and character of which 
have now been briefly indicated. Mr. Brown’s map and report show very clearly 
the areas, thickness and quality of this seam, and few questions in regard to the field 
are left unanswered, so far as its availability for mining operations is concerned. 

A large amount of information has been gathered by the present Survey in 
regard to the coal seams above the Mahoning sandstone, but inasmuch as the volume 
has already passed beyond proper limits, not even asummary of these results can be 
‘furnished here. E. O. 


OUSLA Je AD abla DOr 


REPORT OF CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


By N. W. Lorp, Chemist of the Survey. 


In completing the present volume a large amount of chemical 
-work was called for, especially in the newer portions of the mineral 
field. The analyses for the present survey were all made under my 
direction in the laboratory of the Mining Department of the State 
University at Columbus, during the last two years. 

In this connection I wish particularly to acknowledge the efficiency 
and accuracy of my assistant, Mr. Willis J. Root, in whose hands the 
larger part of the laboratory work was placed, to whose skill as an 
analyst, I take pleasure in testifying. | 

In order to make the analyses of value it was necessary to take 
great care in securing the samples, avoiding selected hap-hazard ones. 
For this purpose all assistants in the field were instructed to take their 
own samples. The instructions were as follows: ‘Secure samples for 
analysis from largely-worked localities; take fragments from not less 
than 50 blocks, reduce them to small pieces, thoroughly intermix them, 
and take two or three lbs.; * * * * make sure of fair average.” 
The above applies to coal and iron ore. Limestones, clays, etc., were 
sampled in the same general manner, with such minor changes as the 
character of the material suggested. An alternative method was some- 
times used in which the samples for analysis were secured by channeling 
the entire coal seam from top to bottom, only the partings and rejected 
portions of the seam being omitted. The samples so taken were sent 
in canvas bags to the laboratory, marked with name of sender, locality, 
and such other notes as served to fully place them; as soon as received 
they were placed on record and marked with a proper laboratory number. 
‘The sample was prepared for analysis by grinding the whole as re- 
ceived, ina mortar, sifting all through a sieve of from 4 to #)-inch 
mesh, according to size of the original sample ; this was then thoroughly 
mixed, divided, and at least a pound put through a 45-inch seive. This 
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was mixed, and 100 to 200 grammes of it, after being pulverized so as. 
to go through a 90-mesh sieve, bottled for analysis; thus all of each 
sample received was averaged carefully. 

The material, as bottled, was used directly for analysis without 
drying, at 100°; this method of working was adopted as giving the 
actual composition of the material, as received ; moisture was, of course,. 
determined where present, and entered in the analysis. 

The materials analyzed were coals, limestones, iron ores, fire-clays, 
pig-irons and slags. The methods pursued in these analyses were those 
regularly in use in the laboratory, but a brief outline will be given of 
each, as there are several rather important differences from those pre- 
sented by Dr. Wormley, and published in the first chemical report in 
the volume for 1870. 


Coals.—Only the *‘ proximate” analysis was made; this was by 
the usual method, as follows: One gramme of the coal placed in a 
weighed platinum crucible was transferred to an air-bath and dried 
at 100° C for 1 hour; the loss of weight was water. The same 
crucible with its charge of coal was then heated 34 minutes over a 
Bunsen burner, and then, without cooling or being uncovered, over a 
blast lamp 3 minutes, then cooled and weighed; the further loss was 
the “volatile carbonaceous matter.” The coke remaining was then 
slowly burned by heating the uncovered crucible over a Bunsen burner 
until nothing but ash remained, which, being weighed and deducted 
from, the previously found weight of coke, left the “ fixed carbon.” 

The results obtained by this well-known method are fairly uniform,. 
and correspond closely with the results obtained in a large way on 
coking. This method differs radically from that used by Dr. Wormley, 
which consisted in heating the coal in a platinum boat placed in a glass. 
or iron tube. That our present work might be compared with his, one 
of the samples from the old Survey was obtained from the Geological 
Museum of the State University, and being first re-analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley’s method, was then examined by the present one, with the: 
following results (the sample in all is identical) : 


1. Dr. Wormley’s analysis. 
2, Dr. Wormley’s method, analysis by Lord. 
3. Present method. 
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1 or 3 
IPOS GUC R renee ee ec eran eee Cees OE Oe ota ccnGcacesbeceeins 8.70 7.20 7.20 
Volatile combustible matter.......... 3 5 ESOS SEER CRCECEEEEARG 28.30 28.95 33.02 
SUR CCEC ATWO Meee ste cise cea Sc eo Ee eee teecosenale wees craminn 58.80 59.22 55.15 
TNEVDY SS ac Boer COBRA EE LEER OAS RE tr Ore EAR ar ane 4.20 4.63 4.63 
A OK PU | des sestthes es RE aN aE Uren is as RO A 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The sample had dried a little from keeping, but otherwise was’ 
unaltered. Dr. Wormley’s method will hence show about 4 per cent. 
more ‘fixed carbon” than the present. The difference appears to be 
due to the fact that the heat attainable in a tube fails to expel the last 
traces of hydrocarbons, or else the vapors “crack” or split up into 
carbon and lighter gases in the tube more than in the crucible. The first 
supposition appears more probable from the following experiment: One 
gram of the same coal was treated by the present method, but weighed 
before heating with the blast lamp. It gave fixed carbon, 59.78 per 
cent., or nearly the same as when heated in a tube, showing that 
probably some of the vapors are only expelled at a very high heat. 

I haye discussed this at length, so as to explain the constantly 
lower result in fixed carbon shown by the present series of analyses. 
The “fixed carbon” is so entirely dependent upon the method of analysis 
that it is important that only results by the same method be compared. 
The method used was adopted as being, besides more convenient, at 
present, perhaps the most usual, and also representing more nearly the 
yield of coke in the large way. 


SULPHUR IN COALS. 


Two methods were used for the determination of sulphur. 1st. The 
method by fusing the coal with sodic nitrate and carbonate. Taking 
one gramme of the finely pulverized coal or coke, mixing intimately 
with 8 grammes of sodic nitrate and 8 grammes of sodic carbonate, 
then deflagrating carefully in a large platinum crucible, extracting the 
fused mass with water, evaporating to dryness with hydrochloric acid, 
taking up again in acidulated water, and in this solution, precipitating 
the sulphuric acid with baric chloride. This method was finally given 
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up for Escha’s method with magnesia, using Dr. Drown’s modifica- 
tion. 

2nd. This method avoids the excessive wear of the platinum 
crucibles which the ordinary method occasions, gives results fully as 
accurate, and also avoids the presence of such an excess of saline com- 
pounds in the solution in which the baric sulphate is precipitated. 

Before adopting it, a large number of duplicate determinations by 
both methods were run through with satisfactory results ; in a few cases, 
where notable differences resulted, the Escha method gave the higher 
results, and considering the great liability to loss while deflagrating 
the sodic nitrate and coal mixture, the error certainly seemed explained 
thus. 

The Escha method, as we used it, was as follows: One gramme of 
coal or coke was well mixed with one and a half grammes of a mixture 
of one-third pure, dry, carbonate of soda, and two-thirds dry, pure, 
ignited magnesia. | 

The light mixture was transferred to a platinum crucible of about 
30 c. c. capacity, which was then heated very slowly and gradually 
over a Bunsen burner, the crucible being tilted on its side, and the flame 
turned so low that all generation of gas in the crucible was avoided ; 
the mixture yradually and quietly burns white. When so burned 
(which takes from 45 minutes to an hour) the mixture, which does not 
fuse, but remains as a powder, is transferred to a beaker, water added, 
digested warm for a few minutes, filtered, and the residue washed. To 
the filtrate was added a little bromine water, the excess of which was 
expelled by heat, and the sulphuric acid precipitated with baric chloride. 

In all sulphur determinations it was found impossible to obtain 
reagents free from sulphur. The nitrate and carbonate mixture used 
in the first method was made in considerable quantities at a time, mixed 
well, and the sulphur it contained accurately determined ; this was then, 
in all cases, deducted from that found in the coals. The amounts thus 
found in “chemically pure” sodic carbonate was in some cases equivalent 
to 3% to 33, of a per cent. on the gramme of coal. 

The same difficulty was encountered in preparing magnesia for the 
Escha method; “ chemically pure”? magnesia yielded sulphur so abun- 
dantly that it was discarded, and the following method adopted for obtain- 
ing better: good commercial magnesia was boiled with sodic carbonate, 
then washed by decantation until the liquid, acidified by hydrochloric 
acid, ceased to yield a precipitate with baric chloride. The magnesia 
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hydrate was then dried and ignited ; it still contained soda, but was free, 
or nearly so, from sulphur. 

The sodic carbonate and magnesic oxide mixture was, however, 
treated like the other mixture, and its correction in all cases determined, - 
but it usually amounted to but a few hundredths per cent., owing to the 
smaller relative amount of the reagents used. 

The analysis of the ashes was made in the same way as iron ore 
analysis; the ashes were prepared for analysis by burning about 100 
grammes of the coal carefully in a platinum dish or large crucible, 
either over a Bunsen burner, or in the muffle of a cupel furnace. 


TRON OREs. 


The quantity taken for complete analysis was 5 crammes, which 
was treated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to complete dryness, 
then treated with more acid and water; the residue insoluble in acids 
was fused with sodic carbonate in a platinum crucible, dissolved in 
water and hydrochloric acid, then evaporated dry, and the silica thus 
separated was weighed. The solution was added to that from the orig- 
inal treatment of the ore, and the combined solutions were diluted to 
500 cubic centimeters and aliquot parts used for different determina- 
tions, iron being determined volumetrically in two portions of 50 c¢.c., 
representing 3 gramme each. 

A solution of potassium bichromate was used for titriring the iron. 
The iron being reduced by sodic sulphite (Gf the solution be partly 
neutralized with sodic carbonate, so as to prevent any great excess of 
free acid being present, the reduction is almost immediate) is strongly 
acidified and boiled to expel the excess of sulphurous acid. The rule 
in the laboratory was to boil till the odor of sulphurous acid has ceased, 
and then to continue boiling for five minutes longer. Duplicates by 
this method agree almost exactly. The bichromate method (Dr. 
Penny’s) was employed because of the ease of preparation of the iron 
‘solution and the stability of the standard. 

Phosphorus was determined in 200c. c. of the solution (corre- 
sponding to 2 grammes of the ore). The oxide of iron and phosphoric 
acid being precipitated by, amimonia, washed by decantation, dissolved 
in nitric acid, partly neutralized with ammonia, and the solution pre- 
cipitated by a large excess of “‘ammonic molybdate solution,” the 
precipitate was then washed with the diluted precipitant, dissolved in 
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ammonia; if a clear solution was not obtained, it was reprecipitated by 
acidifying with nitric acid and adding more molybdic acid solution. 
The resulting precipitate was washed again in dilute “molybdate” solu- 
tion, redissolved with ammonia, the solution thus obtained being pre- 
cipitated with an ammoniacal solution of magnesic chloride, care being 
taken to secure a gradual crystallization of the ammonio-magnesic 
phosphate by a cautious addition of the “ magnesia mixture ” accom- 
panied by stirring. The other elements were determined in 100 c. c¢. 
(= 1 gramme) by first precipitating the iron, alumina and phosphorus, 
by boiling the almost neutral solution, with the addition of sodic acetate. 
The filtrate, after the separation of the manganese as dioxide by adding 
bromine water and heating for some hours, was used for the determina- 
tion of lime and magnesia as in limestone. 

The precipitate of manganese dioxide, produced by the bromine, 
was washed well, and if in very small amounts, as was usually the case, 
was ignited and weighed as manganese proto sesquioxide (Mn, O,); if 
present in larger amounts, it was dissolved and converted into phosphate 
and weighed as such. 

The precipitate of ferric oxide and alumina was redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, diluted, boiled, precipitated with ammonia, and the 
precipitate weighed. From the weight of this the ferric oxide and 
phosphorus was deducted, what remained being the alumina. 

Sulphur was invariably determined in a separate portion of the ore 
by fusing with a mixture of sodic-nitrate and carbonate, extracting with 
water, and after evaporation with hydrochloric acid to separate silica, 
filtering and precipitating with baric chloride. 

Moisture was determined by drying a portion at 100° C, and weigh- 
ing the loss. Combined water was determined by heating to redness 
in a platinum crucible, then igniting slowly fora long time, in some 
cases with the addition of a little nitric acid so as to convert all iron 
oxides to the ferric state, and then weighing the loss. 

The phosphorus is only completely gotten into solution by fusing 
the residues as described; weighing the “insoluble silicious matter” 
direct!y, and not treating for phosphorus, is, in the experience of our 
laboratory, sure to involve loss of that element. 

In case of “blackbands” and similar highly carbonaceous ores, the 
organic matter and the water were expelled by careful burning and 
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oxidation with nitric acid, and the whole loss reported as organic and 


volatile matter. 
LIMESTONES. 


No departure from the usual method was made—the method being 
to dissolve one gramme of the sample in hydrochloric acid, evaporate 
dry, add acid and filter from the insoluble portion; the insoluble por- 
tion was then fused with a little sodic carbonate, and treated as in case 
of iron ores. | 

The solution, free from silica, was first precipitated by ammonia to 
separate iron and alumina, which were usually weighed together; in 
some cases the iron was determined also by reducing a portion of the 
solution and titriring. 

The filtrate from the iron and alumina was precipitated hot by a 
solution of ammonia oxalate, allowed to settle, filtered and washed. 
The precipitate of calcic oxalate was either weighed as carbonate or as 
sulphate. The heating by which it is made into carbonate has to be 
very carefully managed; it was accomplished on a sort of sand bath, 
made by putting some clean washed sea sand into a large (60 ¢. c.) 
platinum crucible, and then heating over a regulated Bunsen burner 
until it was just red hot; into this large crucible could be set the 
small ones holding the oxalate, which was thus rapidly and safely con- 
verted to carbonate without the tedious process of heating “ by hand.” 
When a number of ignitions were to be made, this was found to be 
economical of time. All the weighed precipitates were duly tested for 
caustic lime. 

Where magnesia was present in at all large quantities, the original 
calcic oxalate precipitate was redissolved in a little hot hydrochloric 
acid, diluted with water and reprecipitated with ammonia and a fresh 
portion of ammonia oxalate, to recover the small quantity of magnesia 
taken down with the first precipitate. The ammoniacal filtrate from the 
lime was then precipitated with excess of hydrodisodic phosphate. 

Where the lime was determined as sulphate, the oxalate was treated 
in the crucible with slight excess of strong sulphuric acid, heated care- 
fully till dry, ignited and weighed. 

For all precipitates adopted to its use, the “Gooch” perforated 
crucible and asbestos filter was used; the following arrangement was 
found very convenient for the exhausting vessel: upon a sheet of heavy 
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plate glass, a short cylinder of glass, having both edges ground, was 
placed, and above this a second plate of glass, having a hole bored 
in it near the edge. Into this hole, lined with a collar of rubber, a 
funnel holding the crucible was placed, and inside the cylinder, below, 
was placed the beaker to catch the filtrate. Into the side of the cylin- 
der a hole was bored, into which a rubber cork and glass tube were 
fitted, and to which the Bunsen suction pump was attached. A three- 
way stop-cock in this tube turned on suction or admitted air so as to 
avoid the running back of water from the pump when suddenly stopped. 
The apparatus can be easily constructed; the cylinder was made by cutting 
off the top and bottom of an acid bottle, and the plate of glass and 
cylinder were bored by a piece of brass tube and emery powder. The 
great advantage was in having the top plate movable as to position, so 
that the stem of the funnel could be~placed against the side of the 
beaker and the beaker and filtrate removed; in fact, the apparatus is as 
convenient as an ordinary filter stand in respect to handling funnel 
and filtrate. 

In some limestones, water was determined directly by heating in a 
glass tube and catching the vapor in a calcic chloride tube. 

In the course of analysis, when an unusual amount of ammoniac 
chloride had been formed (as in the case where lime had been redis- 
solved) the filtrate from the magnesia was evaporated nearly to dryness, 
and the ammonia salts decomposed by heating with nitric acid as de- 
scribed by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, and the so purified liquid diluted 
and reprecipitated with ammonia, thus yielding, in some cases, a further 
trifling precipitate of magnesia (which seems to be “kept cs > by a 
large excess of the salammoniac). 

Furnace slags were analyzed by the same general methods as iron 
ores. 


Pia-IRons. 


The number of pig-iron analyses made was small ; hence, but a short 
statement of the methods used will be given. | 

The carbon was determined by dissolving the iron in double 
chloride of copper and ammonia, filtering out the residues on to asbes- 
tos, then converting the carbon to carbon dioxide by Ullgren’s chromic 
acid method and absorbing in potash bulbs. The potash bulbs were 
protected by a small chloride of calcium tube placed both before and 
after them; this was found necessary to insure complete freedom from 
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loss in weight. The constancy, in this respect, was tested by aspirating 
a considerable quantity of air through them, and weighing repeatedly. 
Sulphur was determined by dissolving in hydrochloric acid, and passing’ 
the resultant gas through U tubes, containing a solution of potassic 
permanganate (Drown’s method). The solution in the flask was then 
filtered, the residues fused with a little nitrate and carbonate of soda, 
dissolved, evaporated with acid and added to the permanganate solution 
After reducing, the clear solution was precipitated by baric chloride. 
Five grammes of the iron was used for each determination. The iron 
was in most cases prepared for analysis by drilling with a dry, clean 
drill, and mixing the chips from several parts of the sample. Silicon 
was determined by Drown’s nitric and sulphuric acid method. So much 
discussion has taken place as to the determination of phosphorus, and, 
as quite a number of results are given in the chapter on iron which are 
taken from private notes of former work and will not be repeated in 
the tables of analyses added here which only include those made -for 
the survey and which results were obtained ‘by the same method, it 
will be given in full. 

Two grammes of the iron were placed in a beaker, with 200 c. ¢. 
of water and 4 or 5 grammes of chlorate of potash, the whole heated 
until the salt was dissolved, and hydrochloric acid was then added 
gradually until the iron was dissolved. By taking time, the solution 
takes place without any notable evolution of gas. 

The solution ‘so obtained was evaporated, dried, and taken up with 
hydrochloric acid. The residue from filtration was fused with sodic 
nitrate and carbonate, and the fused mass tfeated as in iron ores, the 
solutions being combined. The liquid then was treated as in the case of 
iron ores. The fusion of the residue seems to be absolutely necessary 
to obtain all the phosphorus, as from 75 to zy of the whole present has 
been shown by numerous trials to be retained there after the first solu- 
tion where silica is present to any considerable extent. The same 
results are obtained if nitric acid is used as the original solvent. 


The above method is essentially the one used for years at the School 
of Mines in New York, and published by Mr. Cairns in his book on 
analysis ; it is, according to my experience, the most satisfactory, though 
not the shortest. It seems that no general method is satisfactory for 
phosphorus, that omits the examination of every product for phosphorie 
acid; such a method as will give uniform results with materials similar 
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in general character, applied to something widely different is sure to 
lead to false results, unless each residue, precipitate and solution is 
examined, any phosphorus contained extracted and added to the total. 
Having obtained all the phosphorus in a clear nitric acid solution, it 
can be determined by precipitation with molybdic acid, and accurately 
weighed as magnesic pyrophosphate. The only uniform method, appli- 
eable to any iron, will be one that is accurate in all cases (and this must 
be proved for each case), and does not depend upon a supposed uniform 
loss, or balance of errors. Manganese was precipitated in the obtained 
filtrate, after separating the iron from the solution of pig-iron by sodic 
acetate, by bromine, as described under analysis of iron ores. 


FIRE-CLAYS. 


The general method was as follows: One gramme of the clay was 
fused with 5 or 6 times its weight of sodic carbonate, and the fused mass 
treated as in case of iron ores. The silica thus separated was weighed. 
The solution was then treated as in case of a limestone, taking care to 
Insure a complete separation of the alumina by long boiling till all the 
free ammonia was expelled. | 

The iron was determined volumetrically in a separate portion, 
fusing and dissolving as before. The titration was made with a dilute 
potassic permanganate solution, carefully standardized. 

The alkalies were determined by the J. Lawrence Smith method, 
using chloride of ammonia and carbonate of lime to decompose the 
clay. The alkalies being obtained in solution as chlorides, were evapor- 
ated to dryness after separating all lime and other bases, ignited to expel 
ammonia salts, then dissolved, and the solution filtered, and then again 
evaporated in a platinum dish, and the dry salt weighed. ‘The potassa 
was then separated with platinic chloride, and weighed as the double 
chloride of potash and platinum. The “indirect method” of determin- 
ing potassa and soda, while it did not “ work,” owing to the small 
amounts of soda present (this element only appearing in most cases in 
traces), led to the interesting discovery of lithia as a nearly constant 
element in the Ohio fire-clays. Too much chlorine having been found 
by volumetric determination in the dried salts obtained as above to 
supply the potassa and soda, the cause of the discrepancy was investi- 
gated, and finally Uithia was discovered with the spectroscope in quite 
(spectroscopically) considerable quantities. To put the question beyond 
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‘doubt, blank analyses were made using nearly similar amounts of all 
the chemicals, but omitting the clay. No lithia was found in such 
blanks. Hence, the interesting fact. is certainly proved that Ohio fire- 
‘clays contain lithia. 

This is, I believe, the first recorded instance of the presence of 
this element in clays of the United States. It was found almost 
invariably. It has not been possible as yet to ascertain the mineral 
combination in which it exists, but presumably it exists as lepidolite or 
lithia mica. Considering the enormous deposits of clays, which the 
survey samples represent, this is another instance of the wide distribu- 
tion of the so-called rare elements, which, when carefully looked for, 
will probably be found, as Prof. Crookes has lately found zirconia, in 
most unsuspected places. 

Another element found in the Ohio clays, but hitherto, I believe, 
unreported in the survey, is titanium. It was first noticed in the clays 
‘from Logan during some analyses made in the Mining Laboratory of 
the University, some 3 or 4 years ago. The following method of 
determining it was devised for the survey work, and found quite satisfac- 
tory as a means of dissolving and separating this somewhat refractory 
element : 


One gramme of the clay was fused with sodic carbonate, then 
-digested with water, and filtered. A large part of the silica is separated 
thus as sodic silicate. The residues, containing some silica, iron, 
-alumina, and the titanic acid, is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid. It 
gives a clear solution, to which sulphuric is added, and the mixture 
evaporated on the water-bath until the hydrochloric acid is expelled; 
this evaporation precipitates most of the silica, but owing to the strong 
‘sulphuric acid present, none of the titanic a id (Ti O,). The solution 
was now cooled, diluted with cold water, and filtered into a large beaker 
or flask, nearly neutralized with sodic carbonate, and an excess of 
-sulphurous acid added to reduce all iron. The solution was now boiled 
slowly for some hours, the sulphurous acid being replaced from time to 
. time as it was expelled by boiling. The titanic acid is rapidly precipi- 
‘tated as a flaky, easily-filtered, precipitate, which is filtered off, dried, 
-and then fused with a little bisulphate of potassa, extracted with cold 
water, and the solution treated as before. The reprecipitated titanic acid 
is pure, and, after weighing, may be tested > the blow-pipe for iron as 
‘@ precaution against error. 
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A most important point in the clay analysis was the determination: 
of the combined as distinguished from the “‘sand” silica. The method. 


was essentially that employed by Prof. Cook in the New Jersey survey. 
We used it as follows: 

One gramme of the clay, very finely powdered, was digested from. 
12 to 24 hours in a flask on a sand-bath with 10 to 165 cubic centimeters. 
of strong sulphuric acid; the temperature kept near the boiling point 
of the acid till the clay was completely decomposed. The mixture,. 
well cooled, was diluted ‘with cold water and filtered. The silica so 
obtained was weighed, then ground fine in an agate mortar; to it, 50 or 
60 ce. c. of a 15 per cent. solution of potassa was added, and boiled five 
minutes, filtered and washed. The residue was sand and undecomposed 
silicates, which, deducted from the weight of the total found above, 
gave the weight of the “combined silica” ; this again deducted from the: 
total silica found in course of the regular analysis, gave the silica 
present as sand. The results obtained thus were quite uniform, and 
corresponded well with the observed characters of the clays. 

The sulphuric acid solution of the clays so treated, after reduction 
with zine, served admirably for the titration of the iron they contained. 
Such is an outline of the analytical methods used in making the present: 
series of analyses. For convenience of reference, the tabulated results. 
of the survey work are given below. In the coal analyses, the “fuel 
ratio” or quotient of fixed carbon divided by the volatile combustible 
matter is given, as this eliminates the influence of the ash, and shows. 
the dryness, or otherwise, of the coal. 

The sulphur of the coal is not included in the totals of the analyses ; 
as it is not possible to tell just how much goes with volatile matter, and 
how much with fixed carbon, so it is always given separately. There 
are a number of analyses in the present volume not included in these 
tables. Such are, in most cases, taken from private analyses made in 


the laboratory, which I was permitted to use, but which are not part of 


the chemical work of the survey. 


\ 
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ANALYSES OF IRON ORES. 


zi 3 
oO ml e 
ee ete cel ge fs ; 
S3 a6 | 3 o. | s 
QF Ore ra | = 
faa =) Ay mn nN 
L i} Blockore; Perry: COUNTY” ciicssiecccccosstenecesessuccsscoccsssenn caneeoen 42.4 315 .86 13.92 
13 | Black Band ore, Mahoning County ............0:.0000 secceesecceee 24.4 145 1.44 7.15 
17 | Calcined block ore, Ironton, Ohio....... Meh ces eatery cs iatyere tenses 32.00 62 93 | 35.57 
18 | Limestone vein of ore, calcined, Ironton ..............00+.seeccss. 43.60 .216 1.09 22.14 
21 | Under Coal No. 4, of Prof, N ewberry, Columbiana Co...... 29.80 1.438 86 10.06 
31 | Baird ore, Harrison township, Perry county, ae ieisoseeees 42.35 817 75 14.82 
37 | Bird Run, Black Band, Tuscarawas Co........0«. Soceccceess 26.80 196: 1.08 11.89 
39 | Baird ore, Perry Co., O:F, Ho RR 3 Oe Sibing na wt 29.00 075 718 19.77 
43 Wampum ore, Himrod UTM ACO ia sce einschsstee conc asenetdeeom een 32.90 326 73 21.17 
140 | Ore, 12 inches thick, MUSkiINGUM CO ..............2secceceecoveccsees 38.60 188 241 5.38 
141 | Black Band ore, 15 feet thick, Stark Co.............. ..cecsssssooeee 30.15 092 17, 13.26 
144 | Tron carbonate, Holmes Co ................0c00ceescosecees secccceceoeece 31.85 127 02 19.58 
145 | Black Band ore, over Coal No. 5, Holmes county............... 19.25 120 1.81 28.82 
146 | Heavy dep. of rough ore over Coal No. 5, Tuscarawas Co.. 33.85 513 178 8.67 
147 | Iron ore, roasted, HOCKING CO...............-..ccscesoecsssce cesses seceee 59.50 283 167 8.81 
149 Dugway ore, Athens: CO.ce kaneis Bowe eee tates eee 32.70 361 024 11.97 
227 | Rough ore from POM Ct ON iecoscecctececee tices seseastesconencee eee 3:38)" l\cvescccessestelsceseseenseess 24,75 
212 | Ore from near McConnellsville ............00 RecSeeraciscerecestesee: 32:83) ||| caccsucecovecslitcecereceveeses 138.66 
211 | S. B.44 Section 82, Morgan Co., ©.......:....c0s-.ossscecsovsssesovesese NGE5O). {| evs. bsssessacell eweeeen sees 12.53 
210 | N. W. % Section 32, Morgan Co hve vasen sods cabtecansecouuwerewoueoaeae BOIGG) || mewcns cones eal eco 5.42 
Jol eBlackebandsCarrolliC omesscessscee eect eeeee eesccessseees 25.65 157 46 12.39 
148 | Black Band ore, over Coal No. 5, Holmes Co...............00 Ses 15.15 071 .255 34.28 
143 | Black Band ore, Guernsey Co., O.............sccecsecees secccessecenees 12.60 166 13.02 39,34 
1425 eBlackeBbandroresHolmesiCOm Oenteeee eee 11.80 16 6.99 37.52 
189 | Ore above Coal No. 5, Osnaburgh R. R. Cut............00seseceee- 29570. || zeteseeeesers weevelbetonss 16.52 
38 Je Blocksore sherry Cor sscateecccavecwaees eos ken en cee ne 32.12 VA Uist eeaoceesescS 9.52 
34 | Iron ore, from Perry Co., @........... aSeesesccosessene ote eater eee 35.66 iSOD. ||eeeceenseeees 5.67 
333 PBaITa Ores Perry COs Om eccctscaens a otewces fiero ee 15.00 AQT ieee 20.91 
82 | Section 9, Clayton township, Perry Co ............ccccscsscssseenees 33.38 129 Fl seseasebesees 12.06 
ANALYSES OF CLAYS. 
—~ 
3 
S E 
2 
‘2 r w 8 
° 3 ©) 
S) f= ¥ 3S 
Os S= 
a Es 
35 | Potters’ clay, under Coal No. 4, from G. W. aus Roseville, Sec- 
tion 9, Harrison township, Perry Co. ObiO mes i See eee sheseesctee MROLOU 
36 | Potters’ ‘clay, under the horizon of Coal No. 5, Allen’ 8 Bank, ‘Section 8, 
Harrison township, Perry Co., O.............s.s00seeees sescceesesecesceeecceeeeeeeees| 8,03 
40 | Potters’ clay, on horizon of Coal No. 5, Section 10, Madison township, 
Perry Go., O16: inc cos acess cc oden sic sdneeecoetetonsceamin ene: cos can sadososccionsssoensors 7,39 
160 | Bolivar clay, from Island Fire-brick Works, ‘Brown’ S Station, J efferson 
Co., Ohio . eeorees eee Coeoee -se0eee eseecescee SPCOSOP easeoeraee ee eeeeeeee.ceece @recoee 8.90 
161 | Plastic clay, locality, ete., same as 1601 oh IO oR al ie ear 9.67 
162 | Fire-clay, locality, etc., same as 160..... .............. ‘ Wessoessen|| NOLO 
163 | Flint fire-clay, under Coal No. 5, C. E. Holden’ 8 mines, ‘at Mineral Point, 
Tusearawas Cor eee eeoeooor COSCHCHOSEES FSHOSHOHSHHSS SCHHOHESOHSHSFLSHSCHSHHHHSHESSHESSHSHSHSHHSSHSHTSEHRFEEHOe 11.68 
164 | Sewer-pipe clay, N. U. Walker’ s Bank, 100 feet below Potters’ clay, 
\WNKGTHS SEMI, (Clb yn OFETNE, COL) 564600060406000600800000 060000 400009 300600000 0000 8.17 
165 | Specimen of fire- clay, bank of Freeman Brothers, Freeman’s Station, 
Jefferson Co s@eeoeeeeeseceoavseoe eoeseeeeen eceeseees reeeeeeeoe Feee28 030 SESS FHSS SSEO8 9.95 
166 | East Liverpool Pottery clay, bank of Frederick, Shenkle, Allen & Co., 
Columbiana Co ....... - saseenNare eats csee ee SUE RC Te 
167 | Ballou clay, horizon of Upper Freeport, ‘or Bolivar clay, Zanesville 
IMPS < \Wyaydiesh LEHI bITy (0) M1 0)a59q60 060000000000000000030000000000000000000000000 9.96 
168 7.07 


Sewer-pipe clay, Waynesburg, PSL H Ral -g( CL 6a pi550080060008008000000000000000000000000000 
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1111 


4 4 2 2 
: S . ai 2 : | S = 8 8 iS) si Y 
q D © =) Bo , ob) 5 Has i ‘ 
es | ea | & | eee | & | es | $3 | & | fee) 2) ¢ 
sal Mes < cope! Uh es Ss en eect Rea awn |e © =| 
1.50 | 58.45 3.71 2.93 | 1.58 GSM secs Mes 72 86 14.62 | .90 | 100.02 
2.52 | 31.26 4.62 55 | 1.36 SL SY 2s oer SR 1a 47.56 | 1.85 | 99.96 
EN ents 45.72 6.10 1.09 | 2.85 IIB |cccarcrancsll LLB | GB 211 | 48 | 97.39 
Rupees 62.30 7.86 85 | 3.09 PRY Nocorecroocdl LOB | TOD 78 | 25 | 99.77 
as aan a aces 6 0.59 wee| eeece 530 eeeleceeee 1.98 eeeleeee 1 ‘O57 Sees itd) ieead i ik 1874 weeleoee 5 weecloece 1 173 oe “453 eteltoee 99.96 
"4558 oe |ecoce 785 000//56000 361 eee | cccce i evel cove 3 By oe| escce 245 eee] ccce 3 537 Brace ece| cove ‘Od oes |coezcce 53.7 88 ecsclcoe 1 00.28 
1.80 | 41.08 7.98 142 | 2.07 65 3.47 | 1.362 | 175 | 25.23 | 213 | 10057 
38.17 2.36 5.91 42 | 267 2.42 | 28.11 291 | 352 25 | 22 | 100.78 
19.85 5.43 | 13.31 04 | 2.95 194 | 1546 275 | 181 8.95 | 58 | 98.41 
43.11 ‘42 4.47 2.07 | 5.15 2.09 *| 82.74 | 176 | 178 25 | 12 | 100.44 
em 85.02 2.88 08 | 161 GD lhcvco coccccodl DT SBP ecco 2B Nee 
29.04 | 14.43 6.29 SB BIO 2.83 | 25.68 $28 | 024 2.41 | .41 | 100.84 
RSD Gia awa | MeN RRR i ON SR AE SOE MINS Seka seers ey 
Gp | PST, Ii asa cl Ags ee ac an ee GE EL PEBOSS.—lecooocrneed kacooccoce 5 
13.75 Tah UL ssaesysse hess sce ae Pee cf cae ee 1 SOSke een eee ; 
ANALYSES OF CLA YS—Continued. 
’ 1 So my 
5 z A S 
oO eS Q D oS S&S no) (0) 
Grol Tisee., sal| 2 Pe Be [ele asap ie é 
SEL BL SS) Gee ae asa rers ee 
$e e=e a emcatemet Prarcortane eas PNR et 0 SIP ais = 
| | | | 
1.26 W@W lccccoococead! ZL 7} 29 60 .63 2.14 2.14 94 99.86 
Lithia, 
1.50 BaOWesetes. »| 934.79 19) A] .62 | trace. 1.26 1.97 100.55 
Lithia, 
99 PEAS). llaooonaocoess 35.85 R9Y5) D8 .58 | trace. 1.45 1.11 100.90 
Lithia, 
1.66 24.97 29.22 31.34 1.30 .63 .40 | trace. 28 1.69 100.39 
2.77 | 28.69 35.73 16.07 2 oT 1.4] 25 2.57 1.72 100.37 
2.65 21.41 32.45 30.36 1.26 58 85 21 2.89 1.47 100.65 
Lithia, 
.67 31.84 35.39 17.13 1.68 5) 0) 19 | trace. 59 .69 100.36 
2.41 27.88 39.03 15.50 1.26 42 .68 AZ |= 23:31 76 99.54 
Lithia, 
1.94 30.10 37.92 13.80 1.85 .62 .b3 | trace. 2.74 1.05 100.50 
Lithia 
1.46 24.12 42.28 18.02 1.20 59 .68 trace. 2.42 .86 99.40 
Lithia, 
1.22 26.47 31.07 27.71 94 59 .o2 | trace. 99 | 1.04 100.31 
2.86 15.89 16.20 52.69 16 59 .66 A 2.23 1.03 99.6 
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ANALYSES OF CLAys—Continued. 


. =) 
oe oO 
a = 
soles) oe 
Be 5 & 
S) [5 2° 
og Ser 
PA is 
169 | Fire-clay (from worked clay prepared for moulding), Island Siding 
Works; Jeffersons Con ey ener eee Se dasader area ene eer ane Oe 7.06 
14 | No. 1, blue clay, pottery clay, bank of Myers, Atchinson & Co., near 
NeaSpring field tS wmimitiCopiinc.essssscccacescie ee eeene meen eee 5.13 
15 | No. 2, white clay, pottery clay, locality same as No. 14, upper stratum 
(Nov l4 isdlowersstratuin)) 22.285 vas... cuae eee ce Cosa one eta 5.56 
16 | No. 3, pottery clay, locality same as 14, a mixture of Nos. 2 and 1 in 
Equal pProportiONns seisd.ce-o3: os oe yas seat teten cee aee ee eons Miacebetease seenmeer see 6.00 
222 JG SCLOCOVILE: Clay caccase. occ eateeea ee nc cee slows ene en Gal ter ee tie RE ate En Oe 13.77 
223 | Clay from Ironton Fire-brick Co.’s Works, under Coal No. 5, Ironton ...|.......... 
224 | Potters’ clay, under Lower Mercer limestone, 4’ thick, H. & J. Stripes...| 6.63 
225 | Slip clay, from Albany, N. Y., used in Roseville potteries......... Us eciacreatnge Seas meas 
226 | Potters’ clay, beneath Coal No. 6, Walker’s Pottery, Roseville............... 5.08 


ANALYSES OF SLAGS. 


wa 
oO 
7 2 3 
o — 
af Z 
41 | Slag, made from lake ore, coke and lime, no cinder, Lowellville, 
Mahoning Cos, OW1O)c ec tee ws ccecesteconssnscemeenscassuentes anecermemecleneeer 30.66 
AML || JehiteniRerel IBIMTAMEYGS GLE sq6090 290000 600060000806.000000 000000 000000006 PRET ENE eee 36.41 
152 | Slag, made with No. 1 iron, Hamden Furnace................. ss eceaenesemes 52.90 
ifs} Sliever Gali) jorearrO, Jelena clei J WIRAEYEE) 200546 co0056 c6000005 906060000 086000 000000006 35.78 
154 | Slag, made with No. 2 iron, Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia ... 53.71 
155 | Slag, made with silver-gray iron, Hamden Furnace...................05.. 49.57 
PIG-IRON ANALYSES. 
z 
ee 5 
| iB 
156 | Pig-iron, Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia, Ohio, No. 1 iron, 
made from grey limestone ore, Hamden Furnace...... ........ ...e00e- 3.85 
157s Paantden hurnaces vaintoniCom Ohioneeccncstereeee em esectec eet isecececccees 2.33 
1587) Now2 iron sotheritemsisame asm Ovscsccccsmcectkeeereonecoctecenaceeaeoeces 2.33 


159 | Silver-grey iron, other items same as No. 157 .............ccceceenes  ceeeee 3.85 
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_ ANALYSES OF CLays—Continued. 


ee) = 
a oi ewe § a Be | pace g 
Monee = S|) SKS -| & | as | se] 2 : 
Reece estes | | easy 2 | is 
15 2S = Je oe S) 
BO a eee |e | See =“ [|e | & 
4.42 20.80 31.00 29.16 97. 1.15 £72 roll 2.89 1.00 99.38 
(19./38) (CEP) KO) en esp aniaon 1.38 EOS Taal PASSER Ebates eR el 99.34 
(22./61) (GRIPE) Teos0909000 99 Ail eres SARA ee 1.00 98.51 
(21.|37) (ODI) > Hlociga00000 1.70 2) || epee eat a 1.00 99.33 
(40.|42) (CENTS) eooeseoone See A feb a rehag Peletorsst alka ac osctd Bounce 
Mb aenere alt “OO-LG TUCO Eli cstsstacrectesoll apse iesese eet eens Gets arc | tarde Step eae ea aT Le pe ea area ee 
(19.123) (PAIX ssl eaessccer| cased ee ane |e a ee 63) ee 
Soda. 
PA San eer ee ea | cs tat ae x [nent crane ||P ck Saban lie MCE IRR A 6 a £72 ea 3) ly baal eee Les bhcsauaat 
(19./31) (G93 9) Wate eee nasee ence tae ss |ecctrccae seecomcencs|Seaeseades O44 |e ane 
ANALYSES OF SLAGS—Continued. 
o 3 
33 é ae : 
q-4 R ©) =| a 
eg = og aS - ae 
S32 : Z BE FI E 5 
ae = = S) A aa = 
10.75 50.97 2.66 .60 2.21 |Not determin’d 100.85 
12.88 47.43 1.15 h2 1.68 o 100.27 
22 24 21.51 1.93 1.66 16 .004. 100.40 
11.69 49.65 82 92 1.55 .009 100.41 
22.94 20.67 2.09 |Notdetermined 19 |Not determin’d 99.60 
22.49 26.14 We O5ea hs sf 829) ins oY 100.44 
PIG-IRON ANALYSES—Continued. 
a 5 . <b) ao) 
S a = S| Pb 
es a a ac a 2 
: = : : E 
=| a Z = c S 
3.033 794 - 016 1.480 90.827 100.000 
3.245 .619 .037 720 93.049 100.000 
3.435 | Not determined| Not determined|Not determineda.|.............2000+ | sesceccscccevecs 
73 66 <9 66 66 66 
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A 
; PAGE 
AS TVUISPELTIN COB Resrecastece eee rircs coveee aes coesnetesaetiaes 278 
PAK TOMPINUM CS eoecescanceccscosesesccesescoscrececcceniesseceses 780 
ATO DNGUMNELOS trees po cevese cease scldsesseccosevsecenscescoess 603 
Albertite, 725, analysis Of............ccccsescceses sence 799 
Alexander, GriPar korn ews ee secsncics senses sessuesees ease 697- 699 
Alexander coal, 879, basin of, 879; structure 
of seam . Lae. 880 
Allen, Samuel & ‘Sons, Tnines ‘of... 247 
Ames limestone. (See Crinoidal.) _ 
PATOMET SE MU ATTICS.<--2-...ccceecceces nc ssccceccnswenssiersee 585 
AMMODIA iN COAL BAS ........0.. .2. 1s ecececeeeneceee sewers 724 
Amsbaugh, John, mine Of .............06..0006 + eeSeses 826 
ANALYSIS— 
Methods used in, coals, 1087; fire-clays, 
1096 ; 1ron ores, 1091; pig-irons, 1094 ; 
limestones, 1093; sulphur in coals, 1089. 
Tables of, coais, 1099 to 1108; limestones, 
1109; cokes, 1109; iron ores, 1110; clays, 
1110; slags, 1112; pig-irons, 1112. 
Andrews, EK. B., Prof., 95, 106, 112, 115, 117, 
168, 278, 868, 916, 995, 1005, 1008. 
Andrews & Hitchcock................c0c.ceeceeeceececees 173 
IATICINOMELETS hee ie casecccccedeeceeeecsscescescessnedscs 369 
Anthracite, in fUrnace USE ...........066 .e.eene cecees 557 
Anticlinais in Ohio coal measures, Guern- 
sey Co., 140; Fredericktown, 185, 206; 
Wellsville, 185; Salisbury, 200; Huron 
Co., 588; Tuscarawas Valley, 139. (See 
Cincinnati Axis.) 
Austin Flagstone ............s.ssee. Raneess settee cess ctdeeess 580 
B 
Baird ore, 102, 108, 380, 479, 998. (See iron 
ores.) 
Baird Furnace mine, 959; section of coal, 
959; near line ot low coal, 960. 
Baker DriGks Presss.c scaccessccvedavsnavecsevacessleesebercesse 692 
Balog elas see erescses noe awaits we csee se dccsancesecweece Ai 667 
Ballou’s Landing, coal mine of, 877; clay 
TVVD TNO Woseey, secon as ceste oe oe Moco ae cen eab even suesieevesaesteses 667 
Barren! MCasures)..cctvc.cclsccckisessccsssacsssseccessivess 1- 
MPOMVOTCSHO Ipxecoaesss5s sem cereesticnsiseos sees scealsheessees 374- 375 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, mines on line 
of, 290, 872, 875, 900, 951; quarries on line 
of, 591, 596. 
Basic process in iron manufacture ................. 513 
Baum’s coal, Sandy township, structure and 
AMAL SISO leer tecscees soessevete es pec sosue coe s coco erecta 241 
Bayley’s Run coal, 105, 106; 1n Sunday Creek 
Valley, 942, 944; analysis of, 948; in 
Hocking Valley, 985, 98». 
Bedford cannel coal, 159-845; area of, 845; 
map of field, 846; structure, 847, 848, 849 ; 
analysis, 857; value, 845. 
Berea Grit, 583-578. (See building SLOnes.) 
Berea shale .. .978- 602 
Big Sandy Valley, ‘coal seams of... Aisteessese | 100 
Big Vein Coal, Salineville ...................00.00 02000 51 
Black, TOM ASR eee Sen eae ee, 9138 
Blackband ore. (See iron ores.) 
Blast Furnaces— 
CHATE CS OL wetecccassosticcosesstsiottesceveceess 462- 546 
CCOMO MI Oli eercostieetedh: cece sees se niewaiees site sev Soeee 513 
heat requirements Of ..........ccccescceee see sence 518 
UDIONS GLE TIN, OVO) ss ocecsconasb00G00 00000000080000 050 456 


BLocK CoaL— 
of Mahoning Valley, 156, 169, 171, 175, 346; 
character of field, 1/0; analyses of, 170, 
171, 172; royalty paid on, 172, 177; in 
Cleveland market, 172; exhaustion of, 
178, price of mining, 178: skill in min- 


PAGE 


ing, 177. 
Of Ohi Valley..........csscceesscceee veeccceesees 46= 206 

Block ore. (See iron ores.) 

Blubbering Of StOMe-WALE ............ cece ceecsccoeees 672 

Blue limestone. (See Lower Mercer.) 

Blue Rock Coal, 881; extent of field, 882, 
883; character of coal, 881; dungerous 
mining, 881; analysis of 881; instability 
off882. 

IBOM CVG ACs Wiican cesseestiesscsecosteccasisucttcves susseusnseseocens 264 

IBOMLV Bit scose ds iccs oslevexespecsesbabeeasoncccoecvsessteesdoeneee 318 
Section at, 67; coal of, 258. 

Bone coal. (See coal.) 

Bowen ’s COA] MAINE......c00..ec0eececeeree eceer eee eoenee one 835 

Bowerston coal, 252, coal claimed i in drillhole.. 244 

Boulde, 758, 757, 762, 764, 768; in coal, 1386, 

1006. 

Boulder clay, 751; thickness of, 752; in Ohio, 
737 ; elevation of, 760. 

Bremer, J EEVOT ars gh cave aie oat OM UR rane ns 281 

Brewster Brothers, mines of, 781, 784; deep 
drilling of, 781. 

Brick, silica, 699 ; glazed, 706; pressed, 704. 

Brier Hil] coal. (see Sharon coal.) Analysis 

O Lives sosnstvchatesoeaklouis cousecc tor carsgne seve v ook Goeuea et een tates 170 

Brilliant, GaS Well At .........cccc.cccccceseccsces ceseecees 208 

Bristol, COal Mine Of ...........2..sccceorsecessvenesereess 900 

Bronson, ELS Vitsssccce ds cdtissouvssoveuatssees GrScoceqe0NEAd0NNRN 319 

Brooks, W. B. and Son, mines of, 970; sec- 
tion of coal, 971; analysis of, 973; min- 
ing machines used in, 972; output of, 
972; drainage of, 972; plan of working 
coal, 972. 

BROOKVILLE COAL— 

(Synonyms, Coal No. 4, Newberry, lime- 
Stone coal, gray limestone coal, Putnam 
Hill limestone coal, Greentown coal, 
Winter’s coal, Flint Vein coal, Conway 
coal), 2, 3, 55, 80, 160, 161, 2382, 999. 
General characteristics of, 160; in Stark 
Co., 230; Tuscarawas Co., 259; Holmes 
Co., 828; Coshocton Co., 844; Muskingum 
Co., 870; Hocking Valley, 987; Vinton 
Co., 994, 999, 1000, 1001, 1006; Zaleski, 1006; 
Jackson Co., 1031 ; Lawrence Co., 1040. 

Broom’s Salt Works, Section at............ccecsceeees 84 

BrowNhelM Quarries ...............0.. see cocscesescsceoees 587 

Brunt, H. & Co., Door-knob WOrkKS ...............+ 677 

BRUSH CREEK COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA— 

(Synonyms, Salineville Strip Vein, Coal 
No. 7, Coal No. 7a), Finley coal, 48, 49, 
51, 53, 61, 63, 100, 101, 168, 198, 254, 273 ; sec- 
tion of, at State Line, 199; at Steuben- 
ville, 214; at Carrollton, 246; analysis 
of, 215. 

Buckingham, MineS Of..........2....cseceesecessteceecees 938 

Buchtel, mines of, 966, 967, 96%; quality of coal.. 967 

IB WCHL ONC.. « sectenauesesss sebsccsaceeassseesenesteasersesees 108 

Buena Vista stone . ...099, 601, 602 

Byesville mines, in Cambridge EISENTAY eqooocecoccc 295 

Building THA TET alle), Sema menes aU OmEANNnN EI Nectea 703 

BUILDING STONES OF OHIO— 

CDA TOUTE OI. 5550000900000080000G010000000 sececcee tovesenee 577 
Limestones, horizons of.........:.. 608- 641 
COMO ROMENAL FAO 0) Goccc6de000000000001900000000000000 608 
G]HMGON cess. jeccescoscoctuececseccseroeese ctevsnaceotoes 611 
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INDEX. 
PAGE PAGE 
Building Stone—Continued Building Stone—Ccntinued. 

INTE E NES) cocoa 20000000 sees oeaaas sae went wetness 611- 621 for grindstones, for glass Sand...........ec00 592 

L. Helderberg OU en La Murnane en 621- 629 at Austintown, in Coshocton Co............... 844 

Corniferous .. : Ry ts 637 PiketoulgUanciesieeesseemeaeceeteceeceteeeetes 598 

Sub-carboniferous |... .scessrercssceereeeee687— 688 PortsMOUtH QUATTIES .............2.ccesecseceeeeses 600 

CarboniferOus) ccc cccsesccserssctcescsecs sence 638 Purple sandstone of AKron.............ccceeeee 603 

Value of limestone annually quarced .. 642 Sharon Conglomerate, used for building, 

analyses of, 610, 612, 615, 618, 619, 623, 636, 592, 602, 603; at Braceville Ridge, 581; 

SELUCEUT CIOL ete ee 640. at Akron, F638. 
microscopic structure of, 612, 613, 615, 616, Steubenville Quarries...................-s0-cceceeees 605 

617, 618, 623, 624, 630, 631, 632, 634, 635, 636, ADANNSLOWIFS CIMEVAAKES coccacics0cq000 600000000000000000 603 

688, 641. WiarrencHlagstomer crt sc\accnscsscseececeessmeneee 580 
large blocks produced, 609, 611, 613, 621, Waverly Brownstone .... ........ccccecessecsessvene 599 

633, 6386. Waverly Conglomerate, at Mansfield, 590 ; 
Cinctnnati group, 608; used for lime, 609; in Knox Co., 591, 594; in Hocking Co., 

structure of, 609. 598 ; 1n Licking Co., 596, 597; in Fair- 
Corniferous limestone, 678; in Franklin field Co., 596; Waverly eroup, 578-598 ; 

Co., 629, Logan Co., 630; Marion Co., 631; Zanesville quarries, 604. 

Crawford Co., 633: Seneca Co., 634 ; at 

Sandusky, 634; Kelley’ s Island, 634; Pt. C 

Marblehead, 635. 

Covington quarries... 620 

“CUtting”” SLODE ......0.. teceesereeneeereecne center ace GYAN) || (Chal hnrenett Clean? YOR Sk anccoscssecodonoossensonsan cooudeas 714 

Dayton stone, 614; geolozical age of, 614; Cambridge, SECtIONS At............cceceeseceeecercee cee 86- 87 
characters, 614, 615; microscopic struc- CAMBRIDGE CoAL—286; duplication of seam, 

ture of, 615; value of stone land, 613. 287-288; area of, 289; character of, 290; 
Dolomitic limestone, 618, 620, 621, 623, 624, map of field, 289; at Sarchet farm, 287; 

625, 626; 627, 629, 631, 632, 634, 640. at Central mine, 291; at Scott’s, 292; 
Eaton QUATTICS .--2...e ee. eessenseeresmsereccneee . 611 Nicholson’s, 294; Byesville, 295; Hart- 
VDOC VENT C)MEWTEIES) coconqacod sxcdd6 10000800090000008R00 621 ford, 296; analyses of, 292, 293, 294, 295; 
Flagstone quarries, at Warren, 580; at breaks in, 291, 298. 

Iberia, 594: at Berea, 581; at Eaton, 612. Cambridge limestone— 

Greenfield quarries, 621; uses of stone, first appearance of, 83; value as a guide, 

621; strength of, 622. Bei 87, 88, 89; near Zanesville, 98; Perry 
Keiley’s Island quarries, 635; glacial Co,, 101; Athens Co., 109, 110, 11; in sec- 

grooves in, 750. tion with Carbondale coal, 112, 113; in 
IM AXQUALEICS Pacccaeecesccceesscessseteesteeotcescess 624 Hanging Rock district, 121, 1086, 1037. 

Lower Helderberg limestone, in Highland Camp Creek mines.. 810 

Co., 621; Ross Co., 622, Champaign Co., Campbell & McFadden, drillers of deep well 

623; Allen Co., 624; Van Wert Co., 627; GD WRI SHIT pacoccecede sossecdoc00n 200300 79 

Seneca Co., 628. Canadian magnetites, use of, in Ohio.............. 471 
Marblehead quarries ...... ........ccceceeeeees 635- 636 | Canfield, section at, 29, 30, 34. 

INDY [RATAIS CIWENABIES coococsasecascocn000000 edcOd D800 612 | Cannel seam, 31, 32, 33, 40, 180; seam doubled, 
Newtonville limestone ...............000 Sicaveaees 637 181; wrongly designated, 31. 

used in Zanesville ................cccccsscseeeess. 638 | CANNEL COAL—CharacCters Of........0.-:cecececsces see 145 

NO} MMOVAMEKES) 101ED-<-cosccsoonaccogo10500 pond ooNonaROOED 637 Bedtord) cannell feldeee ss cccscesssoseees eee LD9- 845 
Niagara group, in Preble Co., 611; Miami Flint Ridge cannel field ........ aiesaaenjes Sehostes 908 

Co., 612, 620; Montgomery and Greene Milton township cannel field..................+. 1032 

counties, 614, 615; Clarke Co., 617, 618. Seaway TRADIDY RW ANNE) | gonccno cdo0c00G020080 6020000000000 964 
Piqua quarries, 613; Pt. Marblehead quar- WiEDSTERICATIING eee nee eee 1032-1039 

ries, 635; Putnam Hill limestone, 638 ; Diamond mine, cannel OB seceesreerecreeseeseenss 212 

Sandusky, 634; Springfield, 617, 618, 619. CLS wb, cccann0 s0080G00d090000 1039 
Van Wert quarry, 627; Wilmington, 616; Moore’s mine, OM ee Me eon ecenaswecs 847 

Xenia, 614; Yellow Springs, 619. Mowrie’s mine, Oe uiaubaseatiacoumeenees 848 
Sandstones— Sharpless mine, OES, Sea cabsceeceteves 848 © 
SSIUD-CAWF OOM UTETROWIS cooccosocondnodoun 000000 60006 0ONRKS O77 Straw bridge mine, SEN DE EES O sane 825 
Conglomerates. isicSesecsec ss season esee nee 592- 602 Wilcox & Osborne’s mine, Cannel Of aa: 851 

- Coal measure, 604, 605, 607, 602. Canal Dover, mines of, 264; structure of coal. 
Valueotannual product-<:..-.:-ccc:-sscceess 642 Bodey’s mine; 264 ; Harper’s mine,266° 
Akron quarries, 603; Amherst, 585; charac- Canal Fulton, deep boring near.................00. 798 

ter of Amherst stone due to weather- Carbondale, 980; coal of, 980; structure of 
ing, 585; Austin Flagstone, 580; Bel- coal, 113, 981; analysis of, 981; place 
mont Co. quarries, 605; Berea Grit, place of, in series, 109; first shown by Andrews, 

in series, 578; outerop of, 579; quarries 115; borings below, 114. 

in, at Independence, 582; Berea, 583 ; Carbon sEhilleimines..csic, acc cc ncnescs eset eee 963 

Amherst, 585; Peninsula, 588; Leesville, Card & Upson’s MIN .............cececceesesess coves ... 980 

589; Sunbury, 595; Waverly, 598; an- Carroll county, coal mines Of.............ccecccceeeee 244 

alysis of stone, 587 ; markets for, 584, 587; Available seams ..........068 REE OCT CC HECAO TECH 244 

as flagging Stone, 581, 594; as grindstone Cary & UfMmSOn’s WINES ...............0eceeeeceee covers 834 

grit, 582, 586; strength of stone, 584; Ch, Qo HYVER 6.5000900006800050000009000000 600000000100000000000000 684 

modes of quarrying, 583-587; an old Centerville, Gallia Co., section at............s0.00: 1048 

shore line, 598; in drill holes at Clin- Chalfant’s Station, glass sand of... 885 

ton, 800. Chamberlain, J. Gi seece, 7TH 
Berea Shale) cst ecesecsnesecssescr teres 578- 602 | Charcoal, use ‘of, in Hanging Rock Furnaces... 483 
Brownhelm Quarries ...............c0.02essececceee 587 Consumption of, 498; weight of, 496; renewal 
Buena Vist@ Stone ..............cece serene 599, 601, 602 of supply, 494, 495. 

CHOAIN, SIONS (CO rococo cosas coaooscoonca0ce aoosa 960000 587 Charcoal furnaces, list of, 457-458 ; arrange- 
CONSUUEWUULOINYStOM Crrcesesscccccencescicccescs acer 607 ments, 506 ; ‘contents and production, 
Cuimmiberlandiqu arm esters esscsenecesssieers 604 505 ; blast employed, 507; dimensions, 
East Cleveland quarries .........22.....----0sceee- 583 506: details of construction in Hanging 
FYPCOStOMG iesccccosccevccedececsstinieeceeseonse 579, 597, 601 Rock district, 508. 

GIASS SANG sh sestocsesclicnee SPAS reese 592 || ‘ChauUney cite ieeeceeesherteeec ete eee sc cceanewewessess 980 
Inskeep, J. M., quarries Of .............-.ceccee ees 601 | Chemical analysis, methods eriionead Meese les - 1088 
Lithopolis QUarries............cecccsssesccssceesesses 597 | Chemist, report Ofesss kG ORE eG 108 
Massillon SsandstOme..........--......cesscesscsenss 599 Chilcote’s MiNeS.,......ss0e0000- S0COR OOIOOUSCNCOOHHOOIGODS 
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PAGE PAGE 
China-wate .............. (hea acne ce eeeas statyeststnes cota vepes 682 | Coal—Continued. 

CHIPPEWA MINES... 2......c.2... ccc ceecseceosee coosvonee 789- 791 methods of analysis discussed............... 1088 
Church Hill mines, analysis of coal, 171; losses in MinNING ..............2.05 155, 832, 925, #0 
cannel in seam, 171. preparation of, for market..................... 
Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley R. R., WS@SVO fayeen Sueteneiwens, 5, setae, co narot Sat ea ae 150 

coal mines on...... BE Pe eS RRS ret ih OO 876- 892 ONAOMNUO CAANAIAY Ol? coco cncosa dooccnebontebenc6000N00 155 
CinCINMaAtVARKIS Ses scscesiicannesseveccoseeetes ee nee meres 134 SCLEEMIN CeO] eee ot cocine dc dahoecceeeer neem 153 
CLARION COAL— BURN GIES) | OOO ICC | sccooconasbeas lends Ensooosacen 154- 328 

(Synonyms, Serub Grass coal, limestone economy in using , aN -w151— 155 

coal), Sometimes Coal No. 4, 5. 95, 102, proportions left in pillars .. PAM EEE GOR CoOL 309: 

1041; divisions of, 162; general charac- size of, as affected by mining................. 316 

ters ‘of, 162 ; mined in Mahoning Co., washing OH GEKA SS c6 olan ots aeeeeopododucoceoos | OL Ub 

179, 184, 186 ; in Leetonia field, 192; at Stan Garggunicknessieccessseeeieee eee 327- 347 

Steubenville, 208; in Holmes Co., 828; DONEECOa SAO, ces 887, 922- 929: 

Perry Co., 887. (See Scrub Grass coal.) MOGINCOME sect wececccs les nctce tse cate eile Sosteeees 948 
CLAY S— Chapter Okc cc.cccssercccecccneeecesecosccescses 643 as furnace fuel.................... Uedideceeht Sue seees 461 

Origin Of............cee00 Nitcssascas bles vavwoehoteteese 644 where first used................. 452 
Localities of— Coal Field of Ohio— ; 

Akron . 662 UNCAIO leeicahceecceescetcsee cocoons so ee sate 134, 817- 444 

VANIDATIY UNE Naeeeces.cosvecedatecctceseciece aces ceseees 671 SUTPUICHBYRE: OIE addconoocqccodoccascbo000- coosoo ecco! Hl IGE 

Bolivar 667 GUDKOLIDE OS Seve vessses sche son Oe east ok eas ee 138 

Gane Get ceeet so scvveuwsostesuvsseewnwcercovecccswece 663 | Coal Mpatcs classification of, 1, thickness 

CoplentzRGenmamyfeccerccce-scociscccsseceticrets GOOF a PSE Ol encatvestereccincou cen ere ens kov duces ctttweseacoontcestees 446 

Gros Almerode, Germany ...............0..066 654 | CoAL SMGiNione IN OHIO—chapter on, 301; be- 

Hayidenvilll ewe ees atest wnaieseceoees 663 ginnings of, 318, 319; in England, 201, 302; 

MG RTASOND CLO) .565d00 G90000 00008006000000000 000 600600000 665 systems of British mining, 305; pillar 

TOP AM eee hee ae aeveescceesoawececs us sees csitve see seeestees 661 and room system, rules for, 305, 307 ; 

IN [o>:€31) 01 I Wee ore SRR CRE ei conee CROC ne Soe ecetres 666 longwall system, 306; obstacles to ‘long- 

IN OUI ENUU EEE co0c0.c09000000000000009 ER0004 647, 654, 657 wall system, 307; advantages of long- 

IMATE LEXOWTNEG. cooadoosde0 000000 600000000. 60000000 648- 665 wall, 314, 316; size of pillar, according 

MN SSOUIGI see esccccseoth: caccsccssesssectascacccseses 701— 651 to depth, 309 ; drawing of pillars, 811, 318, 

Neweastle, England Lares ic see aly NGA EE 654 314, 334, 356; opening of mines, 328 : 

Newcastle, ONTO} e casees essai ves esee see eek ies 666 classification of mines, 323; conditions 

Oakey es icletensedsaseaearos cade 666 of mining in Ohio, 324; mineable thick- 

TRO SFENVAUDKE sc5co4p00be0 coaccs cae HSUcO dE sICEuCD 006000000000 664 ness of seams, 327; drainage of mines, 

FIETKOUONTAUDIE ooo on ocdcgg-62000 900000 650006 050000000000 661 831, 972; faulty. systems of mining, 332; 

SprneiielatC@larkelCopeetscssdecccsccsscstee 657 tools used in mining, 302, 335; machinery 

Springfield; Summit Co... occ.csc-cc0ceee ee 662 used, 339; coal cutting machines, 342; how 

Stourbridge, England .................00.. cesses 651 viewed by miners, 344; labor of mining, 

Geolvogical horizons— 336; explosives used, 336 ; dead work, 

J STREXS] OOS (COL WES « aeces 000060 codueaGa0 cadena coos aocd0d 667 337: nationality of miners, 347; cost of 

Kittanning coals.. ..665, 666, 676 equipping mines, 348, 350, 1021, 1022. 

Clarion and Serub Grass Coals. ...c.s0.000. 664 Systems of—in Mahoning Valley........... 346 

BIROKONAVUNG COW cooccaco000000000060 0000000000000 .. 664 THY USM OYEV ON ATINE) 555.00000000258086000005000000050000000 351 

INTO INES CACO Ailisastcesctesececesrcesescetesnt-ioseteenee 663 TINOR OM COV eteere re eee ones lewaes 854 

MCrCELi COR] SE OMe tees ec coik en: Setewenctysaees 663 Thay JS lOelalinyes WANN ocooscooacc00ncc000s0-00 66000000 3857 

Quakertown Coals ..... .......e cece: 664 | Coal No, 1 (Newberry), see Sharon coal. 

Shlravongcoalternwswsccccee sscscctecoeesei acess 662 | Coal No. 2 (Newberry), see Quakertown coal. 

Propertie-— Coal No. 3 (Newberry), see Lower Mercer coal. 

density, 650; fusibility in, 653; plasticity, Coal No. 8a (Newberry), see Upper Mercer 

6091; on what dependent, 652; shrinkage coal. 

pe 652. f Coal No. 4(Newberry), see Brookville coal. 

C aon Ole g5g | Coal No. : (Newberry), see Lower‘Kittanning 
SO = COa i 

DICK nu snsunsnnnnsnunninannn 697 | Coal No 6 (Newberry), see Kittanning series 

SITY le ay ban nee EE en te ere 671 and Freeport series, 73,74. (See Middle 

DIASUL Chesca etree ronieseuecls co ee esdeledstuciess revs busce'ss 653 Kittanning, in Tuscarawas Valley, 

TOME LAS bl Cpmereeene eet ne see esse saagsede sents 652 Upper Freeport, southward.) 

Composition of— Coal No. 6a (Newberry), see Lower Freeport 

paeraloeical, of analyses. ou 648, coal. 

EMS ecthodsporganalysis, 5.049) 1096; Coal No. 7 (Newberry), see Upper Freeport 

methods of testing, 655; alkalies, 647; coal, a fee | Vallex: and Bee 

iron, 647, 653; pyrites, 648 ; lithia, Creek coal, in Ohio Valley. 

1096; titanic acid, 648, 1097. fs Ne 
Clay veins, in coal seams, 148; in Steuben- CoAL SEAMS of OHIO—duplication of numbers, 

ville coal, 221; in Mineral Point eoal, 69; methods of naming, 129; designating 

263; in Dover mines, 264, in Cambridge by numbers, 180; inadequacy of system, 

mines, 291; in Sunday Creek field, 931, 131; methods of accumulating of, 185; 

937, in Straitsville coal, 956; in Hocking as marginal swamp, 136; areas of, over- 

Valley, 977. estimated, 137 ; covered by marine lime- 
Clay Vein coal, Ohio Valley (Lower Kittan- stones, 136; structure of, 140; partings, 

ning seam), 47, 58, 54, 55, 57, 59. roof, floor of, 141, 142; joints of, 148; face 
Claypo le wi Maen cso seen Cael oe cack cue eeca sese stoves 757 and ends of, 143; classification of, 144, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railway— 317; composition of, 146; analyses of, 
Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railway— seams, 281, 31, 287; chemical character- 

mines located on, 789, 790, 807, 809, 810, istics of, 149; losses in mining, 159, 352; 

813, 814. proportions left in pillars, 334; supply 
WlintOnKdee pranillin ela teeccecsessteosecce-c-ccceoseecees 800 drawn fr ony few seams, 318 ; royalty on, 
Clinton, or fossil ore in Ohio .............ccsceseeees 371 172, 177, 778. 

WMATACLETMO favs o i ccea cers Ny entitle riko eee sue (See ened 5372) EF COMMM alenmin es Lescstetscccedsvecoescecse josshccececeseecees 875 
CoaL— Coal gas; MYATOVEN, IN... ...ccesesecsscecscsssescovccees 120° 
ChemicallanalySiSnofics-cccsssssscssssseoeees 146-1088 | Coalport Coal Co.’s Mine .............cccssseeseeee 860- 861 

modes of selecting samples..................5 1489} Coaltom IM IMeSiOLeic...cs.scceccccincocccrarcecescesiiees 324-1015 
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Coke—definition of, 555; history of, 556; char- Deming, H. R............. ogO  OODOCDDONODOCROOIEHOEI N00 998 
acter and yield of, 557, 562, 563, 565; ash Dennison coal (see Middle Kittanning). 
Of, 558, 560; composition of, 558, 559; De Steiguer coal (Upper Freeport)....... Sciedewaihs 986 


manufacture of classified, 560. 

Coke of gas-works, 558; weight and char- 
acter of, 723. 

Coke ovens, classes of, 567 ; bee-hive ovens, 567. 

CoKE PRODUCTION—152, 327; process of manu- 
facture, 555; at Hammondsville, 209; at 
Leetonia, 189; at Salineville, 203; at 
Happy Hollow, 985; at Steubenville, 219; 
at Zanesville, 876; from Newcastle coal, 
1046. 

Coking, between walls, 564; in heaps, 560; 
in ovens, 565. 

Collins farm, coal of, 983. 

Columbiana Co., coal mines of, 184; num- 
ber of seams mined in, 185. 

Columbus and Eastern Railway, coal mines 
of, 894, 895. 

Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Co., 
951, 953, 954, 955, 957, 962, 963, 964, 966, 968. 

Coneretions, caleareous, carrying fossils, 268. 

Conglomerate measures, 2, 9; counted with 
coal measures, 0; contain coal seams, 2. 

Connellsville coke, 461; use of, in Ohio, 172, 
468, 473, 569 ; coinposition, 559. 

Connotton Vulley Railway, sections on line 
of, 71; mines on, 245; mines on line of 
Coshocton branch, 278. 

Connoquennessing sandstone, 2, 11. 

Consolidated Coal Co., mines of, 953, 963, 965. 


Conway coal, 162, 1040 (also see Brookville 


coal 

Cook, eee G. H., Report on New Jersey 
clavs, 643, 651. 

Cooper, Thomas, section of Waterloo coal... 

“Copperas’’ in Coal SCAMG................0seeeeceeceenes 

Corcoran, Thomas 

CORON POND YES dserscnco cones addooomasadee Rac0OD dues, Oboes 931, 936, 

(OY TANEN, TROLS decacccs cocccsosce0 Gao0c0ade ba50N 640000000000006 

Coshocton coal—place of, in series, 855; west- 
ern outerop, 856; outliers of, 855; charac- 
ter of, 856, 857; analyses of, 863, 865, 866 ; 
uses of, 859, 862, 867; thickness of, 856, 
857, 858, 859, 860, 864; exhausted from 
Coshocton mines, 864. 

Coshocton Co.—coal mines of, chapter on, 843 ; 
general section of, 848, 844; seams of 
economic value, 844; production of 
mines, 844. 


eek ee cee ee wee eee see ees seeeee eee eeees van 


Coshocton mines—mostly exhausted, 864; 
fault in, 864; Structure of seam, 865. 

CONALOFEAIONN CLAVE BES ode 00090000052:0800 660000 000000 000000 620 

Craft’s Furnace mine, section of coal.............. 962 

Oye AACE, YNo JB .cceqasconscaqson enooncco0cc.0GG beva0e dooaancco, HOE 

Greek WelniCoa leotestecsc ee eee ec eons co ecceeeee TAT 

Creightons’s coal—near Magnolia, 242; Mid- 
dle Kittanning seam, 242; structure of, 

242. 

CRINOIDAL LIMESTONE—place in series, 51; at 
McCoy’s Station, 54; on King’s Creek, 
West Va., 58; on Wills Creek, 59; at 
Steubenville, 60; in Guernsey Co., 89; 
in Muskingum Co., 98, 100; in Carroll 
Co., 255; in Hocking Valley, 918; in 
Morgan Co., 1060. 

Cumbenlanagoqwarrlestesceccctssseteccsseecocceceeees 604 

D 

Darlington cannel coal, 45 (see Middle Kit- 
tanning coal, 165). 

Davis, David—mines of, 862; section of coal 
and analysis, 863. 

IDYSENG Vyr@aelie TN TWONTTUTTONS c53400000000000003000000000000000000 337 

DMeckard3sy COMI S cece qesececkecocdanssceeseetesee accor: 1028 


Del Carbo mines, 877; section at, 98. 

Dell Roy coal field, 78, 245; exient of, 245; 
sections of, 246, 255; of Upper Free- 
port age, 244: structure of Dell Roy coal, 
248, 249; analysis of, 250; unsteadiness 
of seam, 248, 249; Lower Freeport seam, 
in field, 253. 


Disturbancepnicoalstiel dieser eee 

Disturbance of strata in Huron Co............ 

Doe, J.S8. & Co., coal mines Of..............c00 ces eeeeee 

Dolomite (see building stone). 

Donnenwirth, Andrew ............. Doscsccccsoctiocwacetes 

Door-Knobs...............+ eosuestevees Seeceses 

DWOWNELG Inari Oleeeeneceee mee nee eee ee 

Drainage oi coal mines—331, new method of, 
972; of Leadville shaft, 348. 

Drain-pipe, 349, 350, 351 (see drain tile). 

Drain tile ......... ded bextes ivan Nawetei vecgeuatcoseachssvensewme 

Drift deposits—751, 759; in relation to soils, 
766, 769. 

Drift mines—825, 327; opening of, 328. 

Drift soils of Ohio, in relation to fertility ...... 

Dugway ore—107, 411; analysis of, 412; place 
in series, 919. 


767 


Haglepunnel coalesce ere eee eee 
Hai Une n Sw ane manssspecceepessesesenecees ECHOCOON? 6060002000000 
Hatom Quarries. .iaccccsssasseesetc secrete 
East Paiestine coal tield, 196; the two seams 
of, 196. ° 
EKighteen-inch coal of Ohio Valley (see Upper 
Kittannirg). 
TolikeF OPK COB]. scsectancet eee eee Aes 
PUNTOUSVULETSEClLOnya laesesseseteee es eee eee ene neers 
Escha method, in sulphur determinations...... 
IDURD SVOEWTG TANIA 5. q00008 conaco enocecnoNoEDeNCODDOECE 
Evansdale coal, 234; analysis of, 235. 
ons pierce wen at, 1049; coal mines at, 
48. 
Ewart, J. C, Roofing-tile Works 
Excelsior Coal Co............ wsadbuete dead sctncedeenes ee eeees 
VETTES IDO TEKES TTT. oncccam acooqoocacwwoD.UEGAoHeaL 
Hederulli@reekicoals asset 
HerrieSeli-cokingyhunrnacewseeneeeseeres whe 


Fr 


Ferriferous limestone—10; character of, 16; 
replaced by, ‘‘cone in cone’’, 16, 83, 40; 
names by which designated, 19; un- 
steady in Ohio, 19; at Lowellville, 27, 
40, 41, 45, 46; sudden changes in, 46; dis- 
appearance of, 67, 102; at Zanesville, 97; 
at Hope Furnace, 110; in Southern 
Ohio, 117; in Holmes Co., 817, 820; 
strengthened in Vinton Co., 992, 993, 
1001; chief guide, in Jackson county, 
1025; in Lawrence county. 1036. 

Ferriferous limestone ore, 102 (see iron ores). 

Fin @laysquarriesre cestode cacst noses ee 

Fire-brick—687; grading of, 698. 

Fire-clay, in relation to coal seams................. 

Fire-clayr iiin ghee cee ee eee eee 

Fire-damp—in mines, 359, 363, 1018; in Steu- 
benville shafts, 222, 353. 

Fire-proofing 

Fixed carbon of coals, modes of determining... 

Flint Ridge Cannel coal—extent of, 909; char- 
acter of, 908, &70; uses, 910. 

Flint Ridge—map of, 868; horizon of, 870; 
coal of, 870, 908, 909. 

Flint Vein coal, in Holmes Co., 825-6; in 
Vinton Co., 999. 

Floodwood mines—976; furnace mine, 979; 
section of coal, 979. 

Fluxes for iron furnaces—477; use of fossilli- 
ferous limestone for, 473. 

FOSSIL -WOOG Secoussecedeccsesceeusococlevic evens essesenteeenes 


621 
142 
703 


708 
1088 


POH e.  wem eee rere seeces Dee eees essere sens POSES ose 
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Fowler coal—at Moxahala, 904 (Lower Free- Groff coal, 48, 49 (See Brush Creek coal). 
port). Guernsey county — mines of, 262; seams 

Fox Lake mine—792; explorations at, 794, 795. mined, 283. 
Iitop:< Ieyrin GORY) STM BYE ,cagssoqc5c00 000000 555000000000000000 
Franklin block ore (see iron ores). H 
Fredericktown anticlinal—185, sections at 44. ; 
Fee pOrt SOUP ............-ececceesecceccesccccsceceaces 23- 40 Halderman, L. & Sons, stone quarries of......... 586 
Freeport LimestOnes ..............ceesseeeeeesoes 2)oy ls 2h | amilton’s mine, 986 (Upper Freeport). 
Furnaces—comparison of capacity and yield, ElamlevzayR urilrriiirc een nen eer aee 980 


521; construction of Mahoning Valley, 
524; coke and coal, workirg of, 520, 540; 
in mines, 364; air moved by, 365; out- 
liers of, coal and coke, 520, 

Furnace coals—l52; Mahoning Valley, 178; 
Hocking Valley, 928, 959, 961, 962, 967; 
Jackson district, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015. 

Fuels—consumption of, in blast furnace, 463; 
in Tuscarawas furnaces, 468; economy 
of, in blast furnace, 513; for iron busi- 
ness, 443; of Hocking Valley iron dis- 
trict, 480. 


G 


Gas—natural, at Steubenville, 219; at Bril- 
liant, 208. 

Gas—artificial, first production of, 726; mag- 
nitude of present production, 725; puri- 
fication of, 724, quantity and illuminat- 
ing power from various coals, 722 ; sul- 
phur in, 724; works, capital required to 
operate, 726. 

Gas coals of Ohio—722; consumption of, 726, 

727; points which determine value of, 
722; analysis asa means of judging of, 
724; ash in, 725; Middle Kittanning coal 
as a, 727; other coals, 153. 

Gas coke, ‘Youghiogheny Bes Seat bs eae eteas dasdshes 728 

Gases—calorific power of waste, 539; utili- 
zation of waste, in charcoal furnaces, 
513; found in mines, 359, 361 ; generated 
in mining, 361. 

Geological Survey of New Jersey—645, 649, 
650; Geological Survey of Penn’a Ist, 1, 
5, 138; Geological Survey of Penn’a 2nd, 3, 
0, 18, 17, 18, 21, 27, 180; results of, 9. 

Gilliland coal, of Hamilton township SPEIER 

GJ OTS VTL es ae ep Ra ame EE etek Saba es 

GLACIAL BOUNDARY—chapter on, 750; map 
of, in Ohio, 754; 1n North America, 756; 
by whom traced, 753, 754; consists of, 
752; in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
755 ; In Indiana, 758; in Kentucky, 759; 
counties traversed by, 758, 759; crosses 
Ohio river, 762; forms an ice dam, 768, 
764 ; changes in direction, 767, 769; 
sharply defined, 757, 760. 

Glacial drift—in Columbiana Co. , 187; in State, 


750, 771. 
Glacial scratches (see glacial striae). 
Glacialistriaee oe 615, 750, 751, 770, 771 
GIAcialOte nna Cesteeree cere eee ae ee 760 


Glasgow Furnace Co.’s coal, 282 (see Lower 
Freeport (coal). 


Glase OW? HULME COS beta en aerate aoe eres cick eee aed 468 
GIASSUDOUS Repeaters tericnc se sc ssosetesalicoa teen eoke 701 
Glass sand, 592; from conglomerate, 385. 
GIAZedMi ric aeeeeneins Ae NERC wy (ECT 706 
Glen RO Peres Sea, eat Sade Kole ete Leis ee 1016 
Gnadeniiutten Coal, Section Of............cccceccees 274 
Goodman’s Hill limestone...............c00 aeiecesenes 31 
Goshen Coal Co.’s mine, section Of ...........esce0 269 
Graham Come serch ececcc esata cesses Ae 725 
Gray limestone (see Upper Mercer; also Ferri- 
ferous). 
Great Vein coal (Middle Kittanning), how 
reduced to normal Sseam...............c000 921- 946 
Greenneldgquarricsmeeee eee 622 


Greentown coal—(see Brookville coal), 230; 
general section, 231; structure of, 232; 
analysis of, 233. 

Grindstones—manufacture of, at Independ- 
ence, 582; at Berea, 583 ; at Amherst, 
986; at Peninsula, 588 5 at Massillon, 
092; at Marietta and Consttiution, 607. 


Hammondsville Strip Vein, 48, 165, 186, 209 ; 
coke of, 209 (See Middle Kittanning 
coal). 

Hanging Rock District—Geology of, 117; sec- 
tion of, 122, 1087. 


Hanging Rock iron Gistrict......sccececccsececeeceeeee 482 
Happy Hollow coal, 107, 984, 985 (see Upper 
Freeport coal). 
Harrison mining machine . ...345, 972, 965 
Hartford mine, in Cambridge Coal A ae 296 
Hawes, Geo. VV Ch ARE tee LU ME es Fe 977— 608 
Hawks’ Station, coal mines Of.....ccccccccssses cscs 1002 
Hayden, Peter, mines Of............ ..sceseesessee scenes 963 
Heat requirement of Blast Furnace............... 549 
Helen Kurnace Mmine..................c00 Saisstelontacess 969 
Hep pel Mas wWrssstccscstccscercacderesccseetemerece mC OS: 
itch Cock iC ME ee icsccbscescecscetestesseen, eee 184- 754 
JEOTRO NECOK, JBC VEWRG! a cccdco0000d06.8000900000006%90050000000 753 
Hocking Valley Coal Field—106, 912, S91: area. 
of, 912; map of, 918; history of, 915; sec- 
tion of, 918 ; structure of seam, 921, 934, 
935; character of coal, 924; methods of 
mining, 925; general regularity of seam, 
925; divisions of field, 926 ; normal seam, 
922, 935; Supplementary seam, character 
of, 923, 935: uses of, 928; failures of coal, 
due to what, 936; production of, 912; 
strength of coal dependent on top 
benches, 958, 967. 
Hocking Valley TRON, CUIETFEIOL, cocccocs000009 soa0od ona. 473 
1B IYO Kegey A Jed Bele Saree cece eer Gee EeP ue 843- 849 
Holmes county—inines of, chapter on, 816; 
conditions of coal, 816; order of seams, 
817; amount of coal present, 816; general 
section of, 818; Sections of, 842, 837. 
Home mines, 865; analySis ...............cececcee scones 866 
LELOTTIVEN, OOK! SLOG IKOING 5500600000000000000000000000000000 3- 10 
ROPE WeElNCOB] sieves ocesectccecschascesceantonesmontoeses 869 
Horn coal (see coal). 
© ISIOVSELOAOKS)? tI COB ncooacencccce 6200000000000 wanenes 291 
la (opests) (Ongerel te THB OVES) <.c0G00001c0000 og0000000000000000 00) 000000 1014 
Hot blast, in Coal fUrnaceS ...............2cceecee veeees dol 
House coal ...... BOSCO EEEO AEC ESS SOOO OCR La) 
Howeils, Anthony . See sa Sica pane coocasless Sosetawaees uoebeees 815 
Hunt, T. S., on extension of Nelsonville coal, 
| 114, 109; on Hocking Valley coal........... 916 
Huron Shaft’ SUUNDT Obese ieecnciees Seale oseaceaeeeaes 1014 
Huron shale, used as & pipe-Clay.........0....2..00 658 
It 
Ice dam, in glacial period.................... 762, 7638, 764 
Inskeep, J. M., stone quarries Of .............. 2.20006 601 


Iron—griding of, 511; composition of, 542; 
chilling of charcoal iron, 511; transpor- 
tation of, 441; silvery iron, 512, 542, for- 
mation of, 549. 

Iron manufacture in Ohio—438; first manu- 
facture of, in Ohio, 447; early produc- 
tion of, in Ohio, table, 450; regions of 
manufacture, 453; in Hanging Rock dis- 
trict, 483; in Mahoning Valley district, 


463. 

Tronton—1044, 1051, 1052; furnaces of, 504. 

IRON ORES OF OHIO—Cchapter on, 371; classifica- 
tion of, 375, 376; contract system of 
handling, 471; distribution of, 380, 381; 
horizons of, 871, 375, 378, 379, 1025, 1086 ; 
louping of, 499; roasting of, 498; wash- 
ing of, 498. . 

Iron ores—in Clinton limestoie, 371; in 

Niagara group, 372; in Waverly, 373; 
in sub-carboniferous limestones, 373; 
in lower coal measures, 373, 375; in 
barren measures, 374, 375, 921. 
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Iron Ores—Continued. 

Black Band—horizons of, 71,379; discovery 
of, 320; composition of, 382, 383; thick- 
ness of, 387; map of deposits, 392 ; analy- 
ses of, 388, 396; calcining of, 397, 502; 
louping of, 466; in Mahoning Valley, 174, 
382; in Stark county, 248, 387; in Tus- 
carawas county, 281, 286, 390, 397, 464; in 
Holmes county, 399, 401; in Perry Co., 
101, 105, 406, 409; Shawnee ore, 407; in 
Lawrence Co., 433; at Mineral Ridge, 460. 

Block Ores—structure of, 377; horizons of, 
379; associated with limestones, 377, 14 ; 
Big Red Block, 486; Little Red Block, 
486; of Austintown, 383; in Tuscarawas 
Valley, 399 ; in Muskingum county, 403, 
404; in Perry county, 412; in Hanging 
Rock district, 423; Franklin Block, 1036, 
1088, 424; Boggs ore, 421, 422; Clayband 
ore, 406; of Eastern Ohio district, 470; 
ferriferous limestone ore, 102, 103, 125,” 
377; Hallelujah ore, 434,512; of Hanging 
Rock district, 497; mining of, 490; roast- 
ing of, 493; of Hocking Valley district, 
474, 476. 

Kidney Ores—origin of, 376; horizon oi, 377, 
379; distribution of, 381; sources of, 384, 
worked in placer mines, 885 ; in Colum- 
biana Co., 384; in Tuscarawas Co., 398; 
in Hocking Valley, 414; in Hanging 
Roek district, 427, 482, 433; use of, in 
Ohio, 883, 442, 461, 467, 471, 480, 492. 

Lake Superior Ores—use of, 1n Ohiof3838, 442, 
AGUS AG TA TRASO Nasco cocenien ee ee een eee 

Limestone Ores—377, 486; phases of, 378; in- 
stability of..878; referable to one main . 
horizou, 379; mined, 381; known as 
Baird ore, 413, 414; oolitice structure of, 
414; basis of Hanging Rock iron manu- 
facture, 428; limestone kidney ores, 
place of, 123, ‘427; character of, 427, 996 ; 
of Mahoning Valley district, 459; of Mis- 
souri, use of, in Ohio iron works, 471; 
“mountain”’ ore, 386, 466 ; Peterson ore, 
433; sand block ore, 486; of Tuscarawas 
district, 464. 


492 
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Jackson county—992; mines of, 1008; lower 
coals of, 1008, 1024; upper coals of, 1024, 
1034; section of, 1025; cannel coal of, 
1032; analyses of, 1032. 

Jackson Shaft coal—995; rests on conglomer- 
ate, 1009; place in series, 1011; lies in 
basins, 1011; where found, 1012; num- 
ber Of mines in, 1012; as an iron mak- 
ing coal, 1012 irregular floor of, 1013; 
output of, 1014. 

Jefferson county, coal mines of, 207; enumer- 
ALTON ONSEAME.. 5c. eerere ee eee 

Johnson Bros. and Patterson, coal mines of, 
976; analysis of coal, 977; capacity mines 
Oli, QBS SHCWKOHOURA Olt GOB aocaoocconccocco coascs 

TOHNSOnCos lib an kqeewesscaectce sae eeeneeee teeta 

Jones, A. O. & Co., tile WOrKS...............0..00cc0000 

Jones, S. and J., coal mines of, 888; section 
OR COL .e ese e einen ee oe ee 

Junction City, borings at, 886; section at, 108 ; 
ore at, 103 

ADDS THAUTNE) Soogocbocno0000 000000 EAT Sebeceeeesensateeets 


Be ee meee eae ooo ote e ee reese eeeees 000800808 senees 


ACO) Ub there ae nate eect a ta ay Dec han oop acre orcs ceG 
Keg Olimite eee vaceec oe se tev a eseeenle coe ne unetconss 
SKiwolitexveshipxclavaeseceree eee rete hone 7 

Kelly, T. C., statistics of building stone........ 641- 642 
Ke tilepholessinetilleeesessseeenenenses 752, 759, 760— 772 
Kiettlenmorainenn suey. c, ha aeeeen oes 772 
Key to lower measures. Hocking Co.............. 
Key to order of series of limestones..........00 o 83 
Kallns} classificationy Ofteccece csesececceneeen eee 


INDEX. 


Kimbolton Sectlonia tease tee eee 82 
Kings Creek coal (see Lower Freeport). 
Kittanning coals—5, 40, 47, 49; distinguished 
from Freeport coals, 69, 149, 98,101; their 
continuity in Ohio, 163; pointed out Py 
Newberry and Andrew "Roy, 163, 164; 
Big Sandy Valley, 240, 993. 
iestiioranay oe clay—18, 58, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59; in 
Hanging Rock district, 117, 125; at Min- 
eral Point, 260; at Kimbolton, 283. 


Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, pottery Seaver eee ecsy 686: 
L 

Latimer: Chas tere teeters soos rere nee 176 

Laughlin sHucheeereccccesere eee 198 

Lawrence county, coal mines of, 1085; order 
Of SCAIN Sire aeee cones sescc setae ne 1037 

Lebengut coal, Auburn township ............ 00-008 279 

Lechner mining machines............ 348, 895, 954, 965 

Lee. (ANG Wit tiesto teen eter ee 248 

Leesburg coal.. 252 

Leetonia—320, 35; “sections at, 35, 37; lowest coal, 

178 ; coal field, 187. 

Leetonia. coal—sd, 41, 47; section of, 188; com- 
position of, 190; quality of, 189; used in 
furnaces, 189 ; price of mining, 190; Yh 
Salem shaft, 192. 

Lesley, J. P—3; on conglomerate coals, 10; on 
naming coals, 130. 

Tue wis, Hie Carvilll t. eiieticcnc ee es 754 

Lewis, John, discovery of black band, at 
Mineral Rideei as A Ae eee 3820: 

Liek Ruhimine): seco se eee ee 979 

Licking county, coal mines of... 908 

Lima Quarries... 624 


Lime—production ‘of, ‘from Cincinnati lime- 
stone, €09; at Springfield, 618, 619; in 
Shelby county, 620; at Greenfield, 622 ; 
at Tiffin, 628; at Columbus, 629 ; at San- 
dusky and the Islands, 634, 637; lime for 
furnace flux, 629, 689; as a purifier of 
coal gas, 724. 

Limestone (see building stone). 

himestonesWaslaiid eswpeeesecer cee reeeeeeeaee 151 

Limestone coal—67; of stark Co., 230; Green- 
town coal, 231: Evansdale coal, 234; in 
Dover township, 260; in Holmes Co., 
822; in Vinton Co., 994, 1001; at Miner- 
ton, 1002; in Jackson Co., 1030; structure 
of, 1031; at Oliye Furnace, 1042; in 
Lawrence Co., 1041. 


IEW TES OVINE) (TKO OS so500en0t 060006 od00s 00,1H000N2000000000000 18. 
ae section at, 50; coal seams of, 199, 
1] 

LOT H OME, Th OLN) LENT) so50c0 ecoosonccoco conde o6on0c0 647-1097 
Mithopoliskoquainl ccm cccoecceneeteetee 597 
Little’ Beaver, Sections at..............cscces veseceess 41- 43 
WatRAe) Leyevere EGU MTTNE,.cces ccoosacoaosonondoacoson0KC 974— 975. 
Little Raccoon WEMUIEN/, COIS Oiieccconceaccussec goods 1029 
Locomotives in MiNES...............c2.06 000s 342, 963, 974 
Loess, deposits OLS Bee a he testeaitoen 767 


Longstreth’ Ss mines — Monday Creek, “965 ; 
machine mining, 965, 


THOOMIS, HI Gyee eee aes ledeee eee ea eacecessulecee ease iene 789 
Loughman, TC MER ee Fe ee OS ee een 909- 
Lowellville, SCCLLONIA tie isei cdc ccucteee eee 24— 26 


Lower coal measures—as defined by Rogers, 
5; composition of, 5; classifications 
arbitrary, 9; in Ohio, 10; true order of, 
24,128; unity of, in Ohio, 115; order of 
coal seams of, 127. 

Lower Freeport coal—5, 10; at Leetonia, 38; as 
“Whan’’ coal, New Lisbon, 48; as Roger 
coal, Yellow Creek, 48, 51, 53, 54, 55, 57; 
as Kings Creek coal, 59; as Steubenville 
shaft coal, 60, 61; at Dell Roy, 78; in 
Muskingum Co, 101; at Hamden Fur- 
nace, 119; as Hatcher coal, in Southern 
Ohio, 119; general characteristics of, 
166; synonyms of, 166; in Columbiana 
Co., 198; at Salineville, 204; at East 
Liverpool, 206; in Jefferson Co., 209; 
210; in Steubenville field, 215, 222; in 


INDEX, 1121 
PAGE PAGE 
Lower Freeport coal—Continued. Massillon Coa] Field—chapter on, 773; extent 
Nebo field, 222; at Carrollton, 247; at of, 773; structure of, 775 ; production of, 
Sherrodsville 253; in Tuscarawas Co., 815; duration of, 815, 779: dip of, 776, 
282; in Guernsey Co. ., 286 ; in Perry Co., 777. 
884; at Moxahala, 904; in "Hocking Val- Massillon sandstone, equivalent of ............... 2 
ley, 987; in Vinton Co., 1007 ; in Gallia IMASUSICOMININT TM Cirecsesssteceerectcsecoceesiersaonesetocseess 824 
Co., 1050 ; in Lawrence, 1052. Mathews, David, MineS Of ................seececeeesenes 876 
Lower Freeport limestone, 18, 23, 25, 44, 58; at MU re TISAI Geman se eiore ea ocean iose sees csleeees 199- 194 


Steubenville, 60; on Sunday Creek, 107; 
as Buff limestone, in Southern Ohio, 120; 
cement rock, in New Lisbon, 194. 

Lower Freeport sandstone............... 22,73, 119, 285 

LOWER KITTANNING COAL—5, 382, 35, 41, 47, 49, 
53, 64. 57,59, 67,77; in Wills Creek Valley, 
85; in Muskingum Valley, 95; in Hock- 
ing Valley, 104; in Lawrence Co., 119: 
general characteristics of, 168; syn- 
onyms of, 163; areas of, best develop- 
ment, 164; in Columbiana Co., 186; in 
Leetonia field, 187; in Jefferson Co., 208; 
in Stark Co., 238; at Willow Spring 
mine, 2388; Baum’s coal, 241; in Tus- 
carawas Co., 260; at Canal Dover, 264; at 
Mineral Point, 261; in Guernsey Co., 
283; in Wills Creek Valley, 284; in 
Holmes Co., 828, 829; in Coshocton Co., 
855; in Muskingum Co,, 871; unsteadi- 
ness of, 871; in» Perry Co., 889, 892; at 
Redfield, 894, 897 905, 906 + in Hocking 
Valley, 986, 987 ; in Vinton Co., 1029; 
Lawrence and Scioto counties, 1042’ : at 
Washington Furnace, 1043; at Etna Fur- 
mace, 1044; at New Castle, 1044; at 
Vesuvius Station, 1044; New Castle 
Basin, 1044. 

LOWER MERCER CoAL—2, 11; at Leetonia, 36; 
in Sandy Valley, 67; in Muskingum Co., 
95. 99; general characteristics of, 158 ; as 
Flint Ridge cannel, 908; as No. 2 Coal, 
in Mahoning Co., 179; mined for ship- 
ment, 179; in Holmes county, 823 ; 
Coshocton Co., 844, in Muskingum Gos 
869; in Licking Co., 908; Flint Ridge 
cannel, 909; in Perry Co., 886, 905; in 
Hocking Co. , 989, 990 ; in Vinton Co., "994, 
995, 996. 

Lower Mercer limestone—l1, 13; value as a 
guide, 14; characteristics of, 14; worked 
for flux, 59 « in Tuscarawas Co. B73 ia 
Muskingum Valley, 95; continuity of, 
125; in Holmes Co., 818, 819, 824; con- 
stant in Coshocton Co., 844; in Jackson 
county, 1009; in Lawrence and Scioto, 


1036. 
Lower Zanesville coal (see Lower Kittan- 
ning), 
EW CAST CO nl ren eter cane etene perenne 1027 
MGT CCOCK WIN OMe reas ssiecsceessiectecetesenetionedu thane tone 283 


Lyons, Taylor—structure of coal seam of, 898; 
duplication of seam of, 899. 


M 


Machinery in mines, 339: for hauling coal, 
198, 389, 341, 342 ; for raising coal, 340; 
for cutting ‘coal, 342; how viewed by 
miners, 344; for ventilation, 366, 367 ; 
for measuring air, 369; for washing coal, 


341. 
Magnolia, SCCLIO REG tins here ert oe 74 
Mahoning sandstone... ..88, 118, 128, ae 207, 291 
Mahoning Valley Tron District... . 458- 459 
Maj Olica ware cncccr cece eae ne 684 
Marbleheadliquarries icccsscccesccseseesccociecesies 635 


Marietta and Cincinnati euas coal seams 
along line of ............ Best aerscsites 

SHAHN BTBVES IBGOSS occcocaeooauscaseon veoctoeeonen’ 

Massillon coal—character of, 777; uses of, 779 ; 
royalty on, 778; amount produced, 815: 
powder used in mining, 778 ; grades of, 
778; as house fuel, 779; composition of, 
7177: methods of mining, 778 ; analyses 
of, 780, 782, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 791, 792, 
793, 799, 802, 806, 808, 812, 804 ; thickness 
of,” 780, 781, 782, 788; use of, as furnace 
fuel, 467. 


71* G 


Maxville limestone, 117, 1010 (see sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone), 

McArthur, coals mined at............... 123, 124, 997, 999 

McCoy’s Station, section at.. 54 

McCuneville, section at, 103, “907; “connects 
two phases of Mid. Kitt. coal, 104. 

MeLuney Station, coal mines Of........... .....008. 

MeMillin, E., gas coals of Ohio, 722; order 
of strata in Lawrence Co., 122. 

Meander Creek, section on. 

Meigs Creek Coal—chapter on, 1059; ‘composi- 
tion of, 1060; place in scale, 1060; in 
Morgan Co., 1060, 1071; in Muskingum 
Co., 1071; in Guernsey Co., 1073; in 
Noble Co., 1075; in Belmont Co., 1084. 

Metallurgy of iron in Ob104t 3 es Se 

MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL—5, 48, 58, 64, 65, 66, 
70, 71, 76, 77,79; im Will’s Creek, 85; in 
Tuscarawas Valley, 91, 264, 278 ; connec- 
tions of, 91; in Muskingum Valley, 95, 874; 
in Perry Co., 102, 887, 908, 906, 907, '921 ; in 
Hocking Co., 104, 912, 934, 935 ; in Vinton 
Co., 119, 1003, 1004 ; at Washington Fur- 
nace, 119; general characteristics of, 165; 
areas of, 166; synonyms of, 166; in Co- 
lumbiana Co., 186; at East Liverpool, 
206; Dry Run coal, 206; Block Vein, 206; 
at Hammondsville, 209 ; as a coking 
coal, 209 ; composition of coal and coke, 
209; in Stark Co., 235, 237, 289; persist- 
ancy of, 265, 272,285; Pike Run coal, 270; 
in Guernsey Co., 284; at Post Boy, 299; 
in Holmes Co., 830, 886; in Coshocton 
Co., 855, 867; in Jackson Co.. 1027, 1028, 
1029; in Lawrence Co., 1085, 1045, 1051 ; 
as Sheridan coal, 1051. 

Mill Cinder, use of, in Ohio furnaces, 479, 
BAG rascs varchar sar ce ecs tienes sttes Sea eee eee een bee satent 


497 


MililerstowmaseChloneal ieee en eeecceeeeteenese saan 
Millstones, manufactured at Peninsula. ...... 
Mine locomotive, in Hayden’s mine............... 
Mine ventilation, Champion fan .............. ..... 
WDHNEIES), TENHOMEWBTAY Oli cocbasacca0s oocho cooDcGoododubObES 
Mineral City, coal of... 3 
Mineral Point, section ‘at. 
Mineral Point coal—section of, “961 ; “analysis 
of, 262; character of, 262; disturbances, 
affecting seam, 263 (see Lower Kittan- 
ning coal. 
Mineral Point clay (see Kittanning clay). 
Mineral Ridge coal, 174, 320; black band of, 174 


IMDENETWOM, COB! TWANTOES OT conoo casonedvcbanoano0n00000s06 1002 
Minglewood NNN DAK) asacecoppon cau eae pea couDg ope acai 802 
Mining machines—342; Lechner, 343; Harrison 

or Butler, 345; how viewed by NERO, 

344, 

Mohawk Village, cannel mines of ...... .. 847 
WI@LOUKET COP cccogscaqcese060000ceboGL00¢c06 Bopax,oAgdODHCHNO00 990 
IMOISHITEHMNCOAlS eae neese eee eee eee eee 149 
Monday Creek district, of Hocking Valley, 

O35 IMT der COVE WAVES ccoodsooecG0 conocsbEd0e 959 
Moody’s mine, CWarroltOmeericicisccssssear see 246 
MOORE BIH COMB isos ces caches ssiosisdestese saueseatecsioae eee 997 
Moore, Jas., cannel mine, 847; mine of, in 

Brookville coal, 853. 

Moraine ytenriitrvallersqescsseeeossteacesccuesee toes: 752 
Morean Oliveri elOlusesn.ssssseeeeeree reese 982 
Morgan Run coal mines, 866; equipment and 

character of coal, 867 
Moughiman’s mills, Kittanning coals, dis- 

AUP DCATPHE. Siecess cvulsedess salsies dese ssilseiloveseecee acts 77- 78 
Mowrrie!s) Gammell mimey......c...--ccsccnsoesoceeee hase 848 
Moxahala, coal of, 903; Section at, 904, 

Moxahala Furnace, Sy ; ore supplies, 101. 
Milan s Petite seateacsscvescssesectstcctleeles be kssvesleaeses 979 


Murray City Mine, 968; “structure of coal, 969 ; 
equipment of mine, 340, 968. 
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PAGE 

Muskingum Co.—coal mines of, chapter on, 

868; extended scale of, county, 869; sec- 
tions aborted, 869. 

Mt.7 Vernon Furnace, section at................0.+«.- 


N 


Nebo Coal Field, 222; analysis of coal, 2238; 
structure of seam, 224; extent of field, 
225 (see Lower Freeport). 

Nelsonville, 969; mines within corporation 


of, 973, 974. 

Nelsonville ‘coal, (see Middle Kittanning)....... 1106 

Nelsonville Coal & Coke C0....c.1.sccssesescse sseesenes 107 

Nelsonville Mining District, 969; number 
of mines, 970; working of mines, 972; 
analysis of coal, 973, 975, 977. 

ING WDELLY WHOM EY titesscssesettieceae cc cessudeeceoeeaieeas 319 

Newberry, Professor, J. §., 10, ,18 15, 16, 20, 28, 

28, 29, 40, 41, 43, 48, 60, 70, 76, 95, 130, 163, 
me 70) 179, 174, 230, 750, 754, 774. 

Now Brighton, section at.. saeeteetee ees 5 

New Castle coal (L. K.), uses ‘Of, 1044; analysis 
of 1045. 

New Castle coal field, 1044; production and 
importance of, 1045. 

, New Comerstown, sections at, 80, 81, 277; dis- 
turbance of strata, 278. 

New Floodwood (see Floodwood). 

INC WJeCrSCyAClAYySlOltcescssssescoseclconseeneteeteesees 648- 645 

Newland, Benjamin, section Of...............2.c00 996 

Newland coal (Tionesta?, 124) (Upper Mer- 
cer?, 996), 159; where found, 996; value 
of, 999. 

New Lexington coal (Lower) .. Sate NOOO 

New Lexington coal (Upper and Lower).. webssees 887 

New Lisbon, 40, 41; seetion at, 42; lowest 
coal of, 178. 

News Paris quarries ca ssssecccesetnccrseseetecetrear cece 612 

New Straitsville, coal mines of.................. 944, 958 

Newton, Henry... Fe ROO COS EAH OORCo een ate) 

Newtonville lime@StOne......-.+e0e.s0se+cscsee sseeeseceses 99 

New York, Penn’a and Ohio R’y, mines on 
line of, 179, 190, 783, 785, 786, 789. 

Nicholls, James, charts prepared by... 775 

Niles and New Lisbon R’y (see New York, 
Penn’a and Ohio R’y). 

Nixon, J.S., section on lands Of ..............0cce0e 893 

North Industry, Coalmmin Cd talteesssereseeeeeeeesets 235 

Norris coal, 105, 940 (see Upper Freeport coal). 

Norris limestone (see Upper Freeport lime- 
SUONC) Sacecccesssecsccrscecccesiesecescecsonercleconerece ess 107 

Norris mine, in Cambridge coal, section and 
equipment of, 291; analysis of coal ........ 292 

O 

Oak Ridge Furnace Coal (U. F.)...........2206 eee 1056 

Ohio Central Coal Co., 105, 925, 927; mines 
of, 981, 942. 

Ohio Southern R’y, mines on line of......... 1015-1016 

OhiowVvialleyaPouClayiC omer ee 701 

Olive Furnace, limestone coal Of.......:.........-- 1041 

COW OTL RON LS TONES) C38 -concsesnos0300602000 000000 030000000000000 969 

Osnaburg coal (see Middle Kittanning), 165, 
239; analysis of, 240. 

Ovens—coking, Anchor, 571; Bee-hive, By 
Breckon & Dixon’ S, 573; Cox’s, 572 
Jones’, 574. 

P 

Palmyra coal, 226; extent of basin, 227, 228 ; 
section at, 207 « analysis of, 929, 

Panther Hill, SECON vs.ccos sku RO ee 1038 

Pals PRUSSIA Oy, ERG ECan Bice 799 

Payne, Newton & Co., mine Of.................ssc000 780 

Periodical stoppage of charcoal furnaces........ 509 

Perry county (northern half), coal mines of, 

884; geological range, 885. 

Persistency Of COal SCAMS....:.....0......00sc00ssscceees 1035 

Phosphorus, mode of determining .. .. 1091 

Phosphorus, in furnace fluxes, 551 ; ‘in Hock- 
ing Valley irons, 476. 

PHOSOH SRG OLCSNeees ND scoette Se ete AS 475 5138 
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FS ONY RUN) MDC keereerectesuese cers se eeeeeeeen ees 
Pike Run coal, 270 (see Middle Weaning), 
character and analysis Of COal.........00. 
ike lONTQUBEEICS woccesestateereneomeeteotemt terete 
Pi ONCCES tatlOmeeness. scl eet 1039 
Pipe, “Cincinnati Standard” ....................714— 
Ripesmakin ge yclassiticdpessescssessmeteecoeeeeeecs 
PiQUa QUATTICS..:cesspceorsccete eee ee 
Pittsburgh coal seam, as a gas Coal.........-.... 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, R’y, 
mines on.. ..196- 802 
Plummer Hill mine, 956; “horsebacks i in, 9956, 
Pocock mine, 2387; structure of coal and 
analysis, 238. 
Romerine Dra bsb-coalemineciolesssen ee 
Portage Co, mines of decchvis sz cnclonss caplaces cece ceniieneees 
Port Homer, SCCHLOMM Ath cv oresoreureceeeeeeceemnes 53 
LECOTAUSS OO OLULHN, C(UIE TA ES) poo seccosoncocsooDonDKS DOOLULUIIEN 
Port Washington coal, section Of............s.secc«0 
Post Boy Borings—297 ; deep coal found in, 
a enol of, 298; place in series, 
Poston, We Wins ee ee, seer Rd ee eee 
Poston & Co’s mine, 974; analysis of coal, 975. 
Pottery, 668 ; ornamental, 719. 
Powder used in TODA OF S55 ASoveseees 218, 336, 778, 
Pressed sbrick menientg coe eee 
Proofing, 708; Pt. Marblehead quarries, 635. 
Purdy, J., COMI TAVIS GH coceccooocos csosocco.cousoscccnce 
Putnam Hill limestone, 20; at Leetonia, 36; 
at Walker’s, 55; in Sandy Valley, 67, 68, 
75, 80, 81, 97; in Guernsey Co., 83; in 
Perry Co., 102, 886; in Hanging Rock 
district, 123 ; in Mahoning, 180; in 
Guernsey Co., 283; at Post Boy, 299 $ aba 
Holmes Co., 818, 820; in Coshocton Co., 
852, 854; in Muskingum Co., 870; in 
Vinton Co., 1001. 


Q 


Quakertown coal—8, 11; general character- 
istics of, 157; probable representative 
in Southern Ohio, 157; place in series, 
158 ; in Massillon field, 774, 784, 813; in 
Holmes Co., 823 ; in Jackson Co., 1608. 

Quarries (see building stones). 


R 


Radeliff’s coal, found in drilling.................... 
Read, M. C., 170, 750, 771, 916. 

Redfield acuallgmin esto lesesnccsscteccescsse neon 
TEXTE VOLO AY IOTMITERS) scoccccsonocenccoqdoodoond60d0 900080 d8006d 
JRESTREVOUOMAY TODENIETE TE cco aaeqdaesne0s 000000 0000000000000 
Rennie, W. B., coal mine of 
RROCOLIS Ha s.ccccetccctncetecossesasanessedeceectuvecensaeeess 


Richard’s Coal Co., 285; structure of seam, 
236; analysis of, Dorie 

Ries, Rrederick eset eee cr eee 786 
Roasting OLES UMIKGl MS. ccccesetesenccsoeeswescsonerees 500 
Robbinsville, SECTION at. ates he een ane 195 
Rochester Station, Section At.........0...cecccosceees 68- 64 
INGEN ARNE NTN, “TPES oo5c00000000000s000200R0UHKHOI2050000000 681 
ROCKER UNH INC ycceseee nevccner es woeee scones horeecoteees 951- 952 


Roger coal, 48, 53 (see Lower Freeport). 


Rolling Mills of Eastern Ohio 469 
Roof e: tiles. ois. wccos.ccesccaseoerccs + sectnacsconesceiees 706 
TRYOYOV FAA COXOYG| LEYOTEIEVAY 30903 0g90050c000000000 0090 dOHNNO oob0R0 719 


Roseville, sections at, 100; potteries of, 669; 
coal mines of, 878. 

RO GeOTS WG Disisiceseessesscoccccauecestssnn sorceeee 12, 183 

Roy, Andrew, on continuity of coals, 163; 
on coal mining in Ohio, 301; on J ackson 
county coals, 1011. 


Russell Bros., coal Mine OF..........sss.eseesseeeeeeee 1057 
S 
Sackett and Smart, coal mine of, 963; coal 
faulty, 965. 
Safety Lemp eee aie ee eosaenaueanvontoras cotees 302 
Salamanders in fULMACE ............ 02... ccceerescere ese 552 
Salem, section at...... Boccsccenvocccessciersocneseeet Redececss, 192 
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PAGE PAGE 
S IM Alencar seeseine secs oewtecnaswsaSosecciodaseasecastecanadeeeeds 980 | Stark county, coal mines of, 229; coal supply 
Salineville, section at, 63; coal basin of......... 202 of, 230. 
Salineville, Big Vein, 200, 201; analysis of, Starr township, mines Of.................0..+-ceeeees 982- 983 

202 ; coking of slack of, 203. State Line mines, 196; grades of coal, 197; an- 
Salineville Strip Vein—dl, 63, 185, 187, 199 ; alysis of, 198; machinery used in, 198, 

analysis of, 208 ; structure of, 204; area 9. 

of, 205 (See Brush Creek coal). Steam coals, 150, 151, 200, 214, 252, 268, 290, 888. 

SUNG OUIAY QIMUTO DUTY! 4c5500000600090000000000000 1150000008000 200 | Steenrod, Disp OEM TAVIS CL rrcce anevinoivomvoccacsoos:c 978 
Salt Wells of Wills Creek Valley................c00 285 Steubenville, sections at, 60; coal field of, 215. 

Sand Run mines, 963; cannel seam of............ 963 | Steubenville quarries. 605 
Sandstone, 578 (see building SLOue): Steubenville Shaft coal, ‘49, “G0, ‘61; “extent of 
Sandstone coal... at ee mctaeee 1029 field, 206 ; structure of seam, 207; char- 
SNAG, WD GOD s yerscoadaiccseronassocenoasieneees 827 acter of coal, 218; analysis of, 219; cok- 
Sam Gh sksyAGiWannlestes.s.ssenscsseceecseceese) Mecacccensees * 634 ing properties, 219; mining of, 220; fire- 
SEY? sir) LORON GTO IODINE Gaocconcon00 es0000cn000G00000000 612 damp in mines of, 222. 

Schrock, Andrew, coal mine oOf.......................- 829 | Stevenson, J. J., on growth of coal seams, 136 ; 
Scioto Co., coal mines of, 1035; order of seams, on West Va., 138. 

1037. Stillwater sandstone (see Lower Freeport 
Scott, Ambrose L., section on land of.............. 1010 sandstone). 

Scott mines, in Cambridge coal.. 2S2 | Stone quarries (see building stone). e 
Screening of coal, 153, 190, 197, 202, “251, 268, Stone-ware, of Akron, 669, 670, 678, 678; of 

291, 328, 778, 925, 1020, Roseville, 669, 670, 674, 675; Rock House, 
Serubgrass coal—5, 28, 30, 41, 46; in Southern 679. 

Ohio, 123; mined as Canfield cannel, Straitsville (see New Straitsville). 

180; mined as No. 3, at Cook's Crossing, Strawbridge cannel coal ...............0.-0+ 159, 158, 825 

181; mined at Robbinsville, 194; in Sulphur in coals, 149; mode of determining, 

Vinton Co., 994, 1001; in Jackson Co., 1089; in gas coals; different effects of, 

1030; in Lawrence Co., 1041. 724. 

SOA COMM CHWhivsccccsscccsorcenesSaeescdascees oeebe ss senile deweses 577 | Sulphureted hydrogen in coal gas; removal 
“Self-rock’’... 682 of, 724. : S 
Sewer- -Pipe—711; “discussion on, 716; “produc- punday Creek Valley, mines of, 926, 944; area 

tion of, 71 7. 926; development of, 927; irregu- 
Shaft mines, "49, 169, 215, 325, 331, 346, 347, 931, iene of seam, 927; structure of seam, 

1018. 928, 930; waste, 930 ; failure of mines, 
SHARON COAL—2, 3,11, 28, 41, 68, 317; general 931 ; yield per acre, 930; analysis, 933. 

characteristics of, 156, 318; mode of Sub-carboniferous group in Ohio.. 578 

occurrence, 156, 1011, 1013; speedy ex- Sub-carboniferous limestone, 99, 117; “errone- 

haustion of, 157; development in Ma- ous place, assigned in Vol. III. 117; as a 

honing Valley, 169; claimed in deep building stone, 637 ; in Muskingum Co., 

boring, at Brilliant, 208; at Post Boy, 869; Newtonville limestone, 869; in 

297; Palmyra Basin, 226; Massillon field, Perry Co., 885; in Hocking Co., 891. 

773; in Holmes Co., 821, 822; in Coshoe- Symmes CRETE CORN HAG orecrccoarcocsvoovcensesennc 1057 

ton Co., 844; in Hocking Co., 990; in 

Jackson Co., "1011. 1 
eneton Conglomerate, in WP CLIVRO Ot csceseie nesses 885 

GYRO SIMA 556, 445006056000000 400000050 000000340000000 010006 662 
Sharpless’, cannel coal.............. aweceres 848, 849, 850 ese Peo eens a Pike aes HOLA 
Shawnee—coal mines of, 944, 946; production Talla ‘ Gia mines 0 

of coal to acre, 945; annual product, 951. perasee ZO REO, ie 
Shawnee limestone (see Upper Freeport). T 16 ceuunes FRPP Oe Ee TEE OHOEES eee see SH SOT EEHEOM OOF ESEee 
Shawneceayalllcyantineieessee see ene certs 948 manor Kiln LILEKS! eos ncocdonoaacaonogsaacnas0 sonasen 0000000 on 
pee an ‘ Ee mine of, 887, 903; sec Terminal moraine in Ohio, 753; history of..753- 754 
Sheridan ote 30, 1045 ; ail Westhibuitor Fur- eT E ae 80000000150000000 3090501500000 IO000000 408900 060000.000000 ee 

nace 46 ; at Mt. ernon Furnace, HOC CC Cree seers cersee Se eeeees Haves socces aHeseorereee 

1047; ac Evans’s mills, 1048; at Ironton, Tiles ae R. & Son, door-knob works............+«. 677 

1051; at Sheridan, 1051. iles, floor, 707; hollow, 707; roofing, 706; en- 
Sherrodsville coal—(see Upper Freeport), 250; 41] caustic, 717; refractory, 703. 

section of, 250; analysis of, 251; grades, Till or boulder clay, 751, 752, 759; origin of, 

O57. eens of, 760; not due to ice- 

Gili CANDEIG Kemet ne es 2h. See N El oF, 699 i 

ssetieseees Timber, supply of charcoal furnaces...483, 493, 494 
SI DRSEMMMTEUGE AE cinco. ee moececewtensee ie Tionesta coal—10; mined at Bolivar, 67, 68, 
Sinking Springs, Fossil ore neat...scsccsssesseees 372 oe mo Muskingum Coro) in Stark Co., 
Slags, character of, 543; heat consumption of, 359). in Tuscarawas Co., 258; section of, 

553; composition of, 512. analysis of, 259; ‘in Sugar Creek 
Slate Vein coal... 987, 988, 1040 township, 280; in Holmes Co., 877; in 
“Slickensides,” in coal... Ber tte esa, 991 Perry Co., , 907; in Vinton Co., 996; in 
Blopehminesi ats. ai eee 395) 850, 380,847, 1012 | py yp EECESOD CO 1022 
Smiths Merry, SCCtlOm/aty....srssssseessetetess setae 5- SIS CAO G GUD eaecooococecacicc SU Bus 
Smith, J. LAWTENCE erence ne abad1095 | Pitanttum in Ohio clays. cne neers ie 
Smurthwaite, Wm........... CECOR ELD RSC ECS ECO ERE EEE 222 ode ae ean Coy EET frnva| ASP AGERE eR. canoe: Be 
Snow Fork limestone..............., nemers 107 Bae x Cinleinnati and St. Louis R’y, mines, 
Snow Fork mines......... Seay 968 opened OM, NTN Ciioccocavsarc monn sca00s co0000 1016-1030 
Ertl Ve eee ne ee adteatoene a) NozoztO) S1oanisistation) \scotioniat aioe S 
sole oigblastslurnaceencsse ee ee 525 Teale grepiliian i MAR AOS al eit ke hoe coe 

BOOKS) copcoq.0065 COCOXTD 00300 6005408000 300800000008 
com clvilleie Be aaa Freeport). 879 Troy ee output of, reptilian tracks in nee 
Sen ene ance SEE e eee TOOL OL .2 se secesttst eaasceseesseestoe eae 
Sg CRED GS TNO ClOsestnincc ati: nes be Trumbull Co, coal mines Of es ; 169 
POCO eee PAM OD EHS T SOO OOOEOS Lee uctcesaeseceses tases = uscarawas 0., econ mines oO 256 ; ma ro) 
oP Reece 136 (see Freeport lime- 2 O57; seams uallaed ees y es 258 
* USCATAWASHIKOMMD ISI Ctipsececeetestetereneeees 454— 464 
sprineneld coal, 107 (0.8) 920000000900000 9800000R0000000 617 Tuscarawas Valley ‘Coal Coen Sie Sa el oe 2 20 
uyeres, phosphor-bronze ome-made.. 
Star WUYMACE MINE seeseereecseeeseceeecenee soeeeeee 1013 Twinsburg QUTATLIOS | 55 Sesh scareesedodwceusseccseinceore 603 
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Union mines, 864; fault in, 864. 

Upham sWarrenl conc seccco nos eer oe eosec siete ceaeeens 

UPPER FREEPORT CoAL—its chief develop- 
ments, 91; its general character, 167, 64, 
71, 78, 79; Blackband, at horizon of, 71; 
Cambridg , 87; Salineville Big Vein, 63; 
Blackband, on margin of, 94; in Mus- 
kingum county, 94, 95, 97, 871, 878; in 
Perry county, 100, 101, 105, 901, 940; in 
Athens county, 107; in Lawrence and 
Gallia counties, 120, 1056; at Carbondale, 
118; complexity of structure, 107; in 
Columbiana Co., 193, 196; at State Line 
mine, 197; at Fredericktown, 206; in 
Little Beaver Valley, 206, 207; without 
value, in Jefferson Co., 210; at Linton, 
210; Diamond mine, 210; in Stark, 243; 
in Carroll, 244; in Augusta township, 
245; at Carrollton, 246; at Dell Roy, 248; 
in Tuscarawas Co., 281; duplication of, 
281; in Guernsey Co., 286; Cambridge 
coal, 289 ; in Holmes Co., 886; Alexander 
coal, 879 ; Blue Rock coal, 881 ; in Brush 
Creek basin, 882; in Norris coal, 941, 942, 
1007 ; in Jackson Co., 1025, 1026; Water- 
loo Co., 1058; character of, 1058. 

Upper F reeport clay—22, 57,58; Bolivar clay, 

ORR, BS iho Muskingum Valley, 97, 882; 
character of, 97. 

Upper Freeport limestone—characteristics, 21s 
22, 23, 31; in Columbiana Co., 48, 198, 63, 
7Hle aya Guernsey Co., 87; in Muskingum 
Co., 96, 100, 101 ; pure enough to burn, 
101; known as Shawnee limestone, 105; 
in connection with Buchtel ore, 108; at 
State Line mine, 198; in Cambridge 
field, 292. 

Upper Freeport REND ISIONOVE) 40006 006¢90009006000000900000 22 

Upper Kittanning cCoal.....51, 53, 54, 55, 209, 215, 285 

Upper Mercer coal, 3, au 99: mined in Can- 
field, 30, 79; Bruce coal, 30; mined at 
Zoar, 75, 81; general characteristics ol, 
159; Bedford cannel, 159, 845; Straw- 
bridge cannel, 159; in Holmes Co., 825: 
Flint Vein, 826: in Perry Co., 905; in 
Scioto Co., 1037, 1039. 

Upper Mercer limestone—3, 11, 29,99; charac- 
ter of, 15; replaced by flint, 15: at Zoe 
Station, 75; in Holmes county, 825; 
Coshocton county, 844, 845, 853; in ira 
county, 886; in Scioto. county, 1036. 

Upper New Lexington coal (see Middle Kit- 
tanning). 

- Upper Taeeine coal (see Mid. Kittanning). 


WAT Went QUAL: coscaesecsscedeecesteres sosu eee eee 627 
Ventilation of mines—342, 359, 361; affected 
by systems of mining, 316, 357, 362, 363; 
produced by furnaces, 364; by fans, 365, 
366, 367; fans vs. furnaces, 364, 367; by 
natural agencics, 363; amount of air per 
man, 387, 363. 
Vinton Co., mines of—992, 1008; map of, 993; 
coal seams of, 994 


WANG OL OL TAMDTIVES, cocccse3c09600006 ccobcHeDR0400N 786, 788, 789 
Wagner farm, deep boring ON ................00cee0es 
Wagoner Coal Co., Mine Of............ccsnecesceeeee eee 
Wallace, John, automatic pump of ................. 
AVE TEDYOWWTD, OR ...0000 00080000000000005)) 00GH00 SBCUnCHOAGEBEERIO 
Wiarrensitlagstome tne seeaneteeees tee es 
Washing machinery for fine Coal.................... 
Washington furnace coal mines....., 1040, 1043, 1046 


INDEX. 


Washingtonville ................. ene ve FE 35 
Waterloo coal field, 120; error in regard to 
position, 120; corrected by McMillin, 


120, 1058 ; location of, 1053; area of, 
1058 ; composition of coal, and high 
character of, 1058. 

Waterloo township HMAC pa Sloss aiid 980, 983, 986 

WAVENEY IOIRONAD SHOITNE@..cococcscocoocdc0s01606 60900000000. 599 

AE Ney Ayah OLD) Onadece eG ac adcedoacstsoondoddd asyeHoOUECsG 578, 598 

WOH CRVAIDEI| COR occoccss coosscsonccoancc006GN00G 160, 1089 

Webster, Jacob, section of Waterloo coal ........ 1054 

Weigh box, AXUNUOTEANING sooner exscorcsorodcootuccocne en. 199 

Wellston, coal mines of, 323, 1019; furnaces of, 

458, 521, 528. 

Wellston coal field, 998, 995, 1015, 1024; map of, 
1011; area of, 1915; mines of, 1016, 1017, 
1018, 1019 ; output ‘of, 1020. 

Wellston coal seam—distinet from shaft coal, 
intervals between, 1009, 1010, 1016; 
quality of coal, 1015, 1020; as an iron 
furnace fuel, 1019; structure of coal, 
1020; mining of,” 1021 ; grades, 1020; 
equipment of mines, 1022, 

Wellston Coal and Iron CO ce.cs.cescscececsseeees 1019-1022 

Westmann) kill nyonremoastingwercests-e cece: 502 

Whan coal (see ‘Lower Freeport coal) ............ 48 

Wheeling and West Va. R’y, mines on............ 290 

“Whitecap” in coal .. ..269, 270, 729 

White, f. €., 3, 5, 113; 15, ‘17, OM, 4, 27, 46: report 
on Ohio lime, 43, 764, 765. 

White limestone of Columbiana COUR ae 31- 48 

WiNIte Wate Us Oly, ie eree teeters aie taney saan: 682 

Whitlock? Oren 8 ee eee eee 101- 407 

Wiinittlese ys @Alsap lien os mts at bem sees a telenan Sane ienn. 318 

Whittlesey, Charles, 318; direction of glacial 
striae, 770, 77:, 752; triangulations for 
dip, 140. 

Wilcox and Osbourn’s ca™nel coal ........... 851 

WVU JEL, Cy 63 CO WTAG Ol coososonarocosoccooe BeooRaCERE 980 

WWD IGS Creeelic, SECUIOIM OID o ccocososssoconccpp000000 ov0000800 59 

Williams, Stephen dy HMTD OVEN. parceeouddedenacoaoocido 822 

Willow Spring boa b OY Senaneoncneccemrodouace suocie ascodsacn 238 

\Valleoubare oN CPWIRNAICS o-conssasococo soodao960 cosencee: doce 616 

Winters’ {Coal 161, 999, 1000 (see Brookville 
coal). 

AAT ERRONY GWAC! EITC WON) cpococcceces n0008 so6g00Kes s5oos0000 522 
Wiormlle yews Gatssieesicse sects seeaneas ... 1088-1089 
x 
NGNLANGUWATTICS es cecsecsc Me ecneeasccceteceeenstesaeenaes 614 
Y 
Yellow Creek Valley, section in..................... 48 
NellOwAS DED SSE ati CSpeeeuccrceceessseecesheeencees 619 
VGOW-= WONG fea Setee cc toccs ees oh stsncswseusatesVeene cen eaes 677 
YOUN SOMV ET accsss cues soeseecescsescenccet see eaeeenesess 810- 834 
Z 

Zaleski, 995; mines of, 1004, 1005; boulders 
found in coal, 1005 ; in Brookville seam, 

1006. 

TIONG, SACOG Bi feo oncococonses60 0000000000000019960008 96 

ZaIWeS Ville wD Ck ee ows swcsancacoccosusserssesceeeee 704- 705 

Zanesville coal (Lower), 870; basins of, 872, 

873; thickness of, 871; analysis of, 873 ; 
structure, 873; (Upper) 871; where due, 
874; structure and analysis, 874, 876; in 
Muskingum Valley, 876, 877; disappear- 
ance of, 877. 

Zamesville QUALTICS -....... 0.20.0 .scce-cencecocsesesecesees| OOS 

ZOLDC i SBA: conusedeccosgeatseesseaas aes s oats eae Sa 793 

Zinc, blende, in limestones .............-.seceseeseeeees 622 

Zoar limestones (see Lower Mercer limestone). 

TA OLN SHENTON, SEYOQUIOTN BWiscoocs once. aon08906300de00 055008 ad 
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